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**  Hftppy,  tmly,  is  the  natoralist.  He  has  no  time  for  melancholy  dreams. 
Th»  Mith  become*  to  him  transparent ;  everywhere  he  sees  significancies, 
baioioiiite,  Umt,  ebainB  of  caiue  and  effect  endlessly  interlinked,  which  draw 
Urn  ool  of  the  narrow  sphere  of  self-interest  and  self-pleasing,  into  a  pure 
ead  wfaoleiOliir  re^on  of  solemn  joy  and  wonder." — Charles  Kingsley  in 


''Tlie  perfeel  naturalist  should  have  in  him  the  very  essence  of  true 
eUnUiy,  eelf-devotion ;  the  desire  to  advance  not  himself  and  liis  own  fame 

m  weeUh,  hoi  knowledge  and  mankind The  spirit  which  gives  freely, 

it  knowi  th*t  it  has  received  freely ;  which  communicates  knowledge 
I0«t  hope  of  feward,  without  jealousy  and  mean  rivalry,  to  fellow-students 
to  the  woiiA.*' — Charlks  Kinoslby. 

**  And  this  oor  liiie;  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  toognes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
"  >  in  stones,  and  good  in  ever^'tliiug." 

*  A$  You  Like  It^  Act  ii.,  Scene  1. 
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NOTES   ON   THE  RHOPALOCERA   OF   NATAL. 
By  a.  J.  Spillrr. 

Natal,  the  **  Garden  of  South  Africa,"  is  far  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  butterflies  than  any  other  part  of  British  South 
Africa.  Many  species,  such  rs  Junonia  Natalica,  Salamis  Anacardiiy 
Acrcea  Petrneay  Eronia  Leda^  Papilio  Policenes,  &c.,  are  found  in 
abundance  along  the  coast  district,  and  occur  nowhere  else  south 
of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  climate  in  the  lowlands  adjoining 
the  sea  is  quite  tropical,  and  butterflies  are  to  be  found  every  fine 
day  throughout  the  year;  in  fact,  even  in  the  depth  of  our  "winter" 
more  species  are  to  be  obtained  than  in  the  middle  of  summer  at 
home.  Trimen,  in  his  work  on  the  Rhopalocera  of  South  Africa, 
enumerates  222  species  as  inhabitants  of  the  country  south  of 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  but  the  list  is  evidently  incomplete,  since 
I  have  taken  several  new  species  myself*  In  Natal  I  believe 
at  least  200  kinds  occur,  many  of  them  very  beautiful,  although, 
of  course,  their  splendour  cannot  equal  the  beauty  of  the 
magnificent  denizens  of  the  Amazon. 

The  best  months  for  butterflies  are  March  and  April,  and  then 
the  country  is  all  alive  with  insect  beauty.  Several  species 
remind  one  forcibly  of  England.  Thus  Papilio  Demoleus  bears  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  P.  Machaon ;  Pieris  Agathina  to 
Pieris  hrassicm ;  P.  Pigea  to  P.  rapce ;  P.  Hellica  to  P.  Daplidice 
and  the  American  P.  Protodice ;  Colias  electra  to  C.  edusa. 
Several  of  the  Acrceas,  on  the  wing,  closely  resemble  the  smaller 
Fritillaries,  such  as  Argynnis  Euphrosyne  and  Melitcea  Artemis  ; 
and  amongst  the  Skippers,  Pyrgus  Vindex,  Pamphila  Pontieri,  and 
P.  Havei,  correspond  respectively  to  P.  Alveolus,  Hesperia  Comma, 
and  H,  Linea.  Three  European  species  occur  plentifully,  viz., 
Danaus  Chrysippus,  Lycancea  Boetica,  and  Pyrameis  Cardui. 

*  A  great  number  of  additional  species  have  been  recorded  by  Trimen  and  others 
since  the  publication  of  his  work. — Ed. 
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Twelve  species  of  the  genus  Papilio  occur.  Merope^  a  straw- 
coloured  species  banded  with  black,  occurs  sparingly,  and  seems 
to  be  commoner  in  Cape  Colony  tlian  here.  It  is  a  *'  bush  " 
butterfly ;  all  the  specimens  I  have  met  with  have  been  taken  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  forests.  The  splendid  green  and  black 
P,  Policenes  is  abundant  around  the  bay  of  Port  Natal.  It  flies 
with  great  rapidity,  but  is  easily  captured  when  settled  on  damp 
ground.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1879,  I  took  a  very  fine  series  in 
this  manner  in  woods  at  Umgeni,  about  four  miles  from  Durban. 
It  had  rained  heavily  during  the  night,  and  going  next  morning 
to  their  haunts  I  was  rewarded  by  taking  several  dozens  of  this 
species,  as  they  drank  the  moisture  from  the  damp  ground. 
Another  black  and  green  swallow-tail  is  P,  Nirem^  which  is 
common  everywhere ;  its  abundance,  however,  is  surpassed  by  P. 
DemoUuSj  which  is  as  plentiful  as  Pieris  rapes  at  home.  A  species 
called  Pap,  PyladeSj  but  which  is  rather  different  from  the  normal 
type,  is  very  plentiful  at  Durban  and  Lconidas,  is  also  abundant ; 
but  my  greatest  prizes  amongst  this  family  have  been  P.  Zenohius 
and  P.  Ceneay  the  former  a  large  black  and  white  insect,  and  the 
latter  a  fine  black  butterfly,  with  yellow-ochreous  spots.  This 
latter  species  is  most  plentiful  in  April,  and  delights  to  sun  itself 
on  the  dark  green  leaves  of  the  orange  tree.  The  largest  swallow-tail, 
P.  OphidocepJialuSf  was  first  taken  in  Kaffraria  by  Mr.  Bowker,  an 
enthusiastic  entomologist  of  Natal.  This  species  expands  about  five 
or  six  inches,  and  is  not  unlike  an  exaggerated  gigantic  P,Machaon. 
It  occurs  at  the  Inanda,  about  eleven  miles  from  here,  and  appears 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  but  I  have  not  been  successful  yet 
in  taking  it,  for  exactly  at  the  time  I  planned  an  expedition 
there,  the  dreadful  disaster  of  Isandhlwana  occurred,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  send  all  the  country  residents  flocking  to  the  towns 
for  protection  from  threatened  Zulu  raids  When  confidence 
had  in  some  measure  been  restored,  and  the  residents  at  the 
Inmnda  retunied  to  their  farms,  I  rode  to  the  locality,  and 
remained  tliere  several  days  seeking  it,  but,  unfortunately, 
without  success.  However,  I  was  successful  in  capturing  a  fine 
new  ipecies  of  the  genus  Debist  a  new  Nymphalis,  and  saw  a  new 
•peciet  of  the  genus  AteUa,  which  in  my  eagerness  I  failed  to  catch. 

The  "  whites  **  are  not  well  represented  here.  Pkris  Aga- 
thina,  P.  P'tgea,  P.  Secer'ma,  and  P.  Oidica  are  all  abundant,  but 
P.  MeutUina,  P,  Calyp$o,  and  P.  Ilellica,  I  take  but  sparingly. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  genera  of  South  African  butterflies 
is  the  genus  Anthocharis.  Eighteen  species  are  recorded  by 
Trimen,  but  it  is,  I  think,  fairly  questionable  whether  some  of 
these  are  not  merely  summer  and  winter  forms  of  the  same 
species.  Thus  A.  Evarne  and  Keiskamma  are  generally  given  as 
two  distinct  species  ;*  but,  after  a  most  careful  investigation  of 
these  so-called  species,  I  am  convinced  they  are  simply  summer 
and  winter  forms  of  the  same.  In  summer  they  are  all  Evarne^ 
in  winter  all  Keiskamma ;  the  same  bushes  that  produce  Evarne 
in  summer,  harbour  Keiskamma  in  winter.  Evarne  is  darker  on 
the  upper  surface  and  lighter  beneath  than  Keiskamma.  Their 
ground  colour  is  sulphur-yellow,  with  orange  apical  blotches. 
Many  of  the  South  African  Anthocharis  have  brilliant  orange-red 
apical  blotches,  and  are  marked  in  summer  with  deep  black  bars. 
Now  in  winter  the  same  species  occur,  but  they  have,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  lost  their  black  bars,  and  are  plain 
white,  with  orange-red  blotches  at  the  apices  of  the  wings.  A 
very  handsome  purple-tipped  species  is  A.  lone;  it  is  plentiful 
near  Durban,  and  occurs,  I  am  told,  far  up  in  the  Transvaal. 

Four  species  of  the  genus  Eronia  are  found  in  Natal ;  two  of 
them,  E.  Leda  and  E.  Cleodora,  are  abundant ;  the  others  are  scarce ; 
E.  Leda  is  a  large  sulphur-coloured  butterfly,  with  orange  tips ; 
E.  Cleodora  is  yellowisli  white,  with  black  margins  to  all  the  wings. 
These  are  swift  flyers,  but  E.  Leda  is  not  a  difficult  butterfly  to 
catch ;  its  large  size  and  brilliant  colours  render  it  a  sure  mark 
directly  it  comes  within  the  sweep  of  the  net.  Both  species  are 
particularly  fond  of  river-courses,  especially  when  these  are  nearly 
dry,  and  their  sides  covered  with  sloping  brushwood. 

The  genus  CallidryaSy  as  entomologists  well  know,  is  essentially 
a  tropical  one ;  hence  only  two  species  occur  in  Natal,  and  these 
are  found  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  white  C.  Florella,  whose 
range  extends  from  Kaffraria  to  Egypt,  is  the  commoner ;  it  is 
fond  of  settling  on  flowers  at  the  edge  of  forest  lands.  The 
yellow  C.  Rhadia  I  have  seen  but  twice,  and  then  the  amazing 
rapidity  of  its  flight  rendered  pursuit  hopeless. 

Colias  Electra  is  a  very  plentiful  insect ;  it  is  almost  identical 

with  C.  Edusa,  and  like  it,  has  a  white  variety  of  the  female. 

At  Cape  Town,  on  Nov.  29th,  1878,  I  found  this  the  commonest 

butterfly ;  it  occurred  by  hundreds  on  Table  Mountain  and  the 

*  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Diurni,  places  both  these  as  one  species. — Ed. 
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Lion's  Head  ;  a  species  of  Erebia  (E,  Hyperhitu)  and  Leptoneura 
Cauus  also  flew  there. 

I  hare  taken  four  of  the  genus  Terioi  in  the  colony,  they  all 
seem  tolerably  numerous  near  here.  The  species  are  T.  Rahel, 
Tmr.  Di^iardiHiii,  Brigitta,  and  Pulchella, 

Thr«6  species  of  the  genus  Danaiis  inhabit  the  colony ;  the 
moct  abundant  being  D.  Chrysippus,  which  is  to  be  seen  all  the  year, 
and  to  be  met  with  in  all  kinds  of  localities,  gardens,  fields,  hill- 
aides,  and  forests.  Some  of  the  Acrceas  mimic  this  species,  and  so 
perfect  is  the  resemblance  on  the  wing  that  many  female  Acrceas 
look  exactly  like  very  small  specimens  of  D.  Chrysippus.  The 
female  of  Diadema  M'lsippus^  however,  is  the  most  perfect  mimic  of 
the  species  in  question  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  size,  the  ground  colour  in  most  instances  the  same,  in 
others  slightly  lighter,  and  it  possesses  the  white  spots  near  the 
apices  of  the  fore-wings,  as  in  D.  Chrysippus.  A  very  rare  variety  of 
D.  Chrysippus  is  occasionally  found  without  the  customary  white 
apical  spots  (var.  Dorippus),  and  to  make  the  mimicry  perfect  there 
is  a  similar  variety  of  the  female  D.  Misipptis.  The  m&\e  of  D.Misippus 
is  utterly  different,  being  a  rich  black,  with,  in  good  specimens,  a 
tofiiision  of  purple,  and  with  a  purplish  violet  spot  in  each  wing. 
Speoimens  of  D.  Chrysippus  are  met  with  in  the  middle  of  summer 
that  possess  partially  white  hind  wings ;  in  one  instance  I  met 
with  a  specimen  identical  with  the  West  African  form,  Alcippus. 
Another  Danaus,  D.  Echeria,  is  very  plentiful  in  woods,  and  flies 
with  a  very  graceful  flight,  very  much  like  Limenitis  Sibylla  at 
home.  The  third  species,  D.  OchUa  (a  black  and  white  species), 
is  tolerably  plentiful,  but  in  my  cabinets  I  find  it  represented  by 
about  twenty  specimens,  all  that  I  have  managed  to  secure  in 
this  part  of  the  colony. 

The  Acrceas  are  a  peculiar  African  family  of  butterflies ;  they 
hare  long  and  narrow  fort;  wings,  and  most  of  their  females  mimic 
DanauM  ChrytippuM.  A.  Horta^  though  plentiful  at  Cape  Town,  is 
not  abundant  on  the  Natal  coast ;  but  in  the  elevated  lands,  twenty 
miles  inland,  I  have  taken  it.  It  has  a  more  lofty  flight  than  tlie 
oibtrs  of  thin  family.  ^4  />tc«  (Qti^rina)  I  have  taken  twice ;  it  seems 
verjr  rare.  A.  Zetes  is  also  a  scarce  insect,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  A»  Agtinia,  which  latter  insect  is  the  largest  of  the 
family.  A.  Violarum  is  plentiful  at  Durban  and  along  the  coast 
ir>  the  Tu;/e!a ;  it  is  of  a  brick -red  colour,  suffused  with  orange. 
A  \\.h.,r.,  ina  I  Hther  local  species;  its  colour  is  fulvous-yellow, and 
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it  is  a  rapid  flyer.  A .  Hypatia  (Natalica)  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and  the 
beautiful  A.Petraa  is  very  plentiful.  It  is  of  a  brick-red  colour, 
spotted  with  black  in  the  male,  whilst  in  the  female  I  possess 
every  possible  variety  betwixt  brick-red  and  absolute  black.  A. 
Rahira  is  abundant  at  Durban  on  land  that  is  now  being  built  upon. 
A.Lyciais  common  in  grassy  places;  A.  Serena^  Cynthia  (Eponina), 
and  Protea  (Esebria)  are  also  common ;  whilst  the  two  most  singular 
members  of  the  family  are,  in  my  estimation,  Acrcoas  Punctatissima 
and  AlccnaAmazoula.  The  former  is  a  rather  rare  species,  its  expanse 
of  wing  an  inch  and  a  half,  its  colour  ochreous-yellow,  spotted  like  a 
leopard;  on  the  four  wings  I  count  114  spots.  The  singularity 
of  this  butterfly  has  induced  me  to  scour  the  country  for  miles 
round  Verulam  for  it,  but  after  eight  months'  collecting  I  only 
observe  fifteen  specimens  in  my  collection.  A.  Amazoula  has 
generally  been  considered  a  great  rarity ;  it  is,  I  find,  very  local, 
haunting  broken  ground  and  settling  on  the  tall  grass.  The 
evening  is  the  best  time  for  its  capture,  as  the  butterflies  may 
then  be  easily  taken  as  they  rest  [in  cop.)  on  the  grass-stems. 
Its  habits  during  sunshine  resemble  the  Hesperida  rather  than 
the  AcrceincBy  and  a  "  beginner"  would  naturally  place  it  amongst 
the  Skippers.  I  only  know  two  localities  for  it ;  in  each  case  the 
insect  is  restricted  to  a  small  patch  of  ground,  although  the 
surrounding  country  seems  equally  suitable  and  similar,  but  in 
these  localities  it  is  so  plentiful  that  I  find  I  have  taken  200  fine 
specimens,  and  there  is  not  the  least  apparent  diminution  in 
their  number. 

The  Asiatic  and  African  Atella  Phalanta  is  pretty  common 
everywhere ;  on  the  wing  it  exactly  resembles  a  Fritillary.  Pyrameis 
Cardui  is  plentiful,  of  course  ;  colonists  here  name  it  the  **  Sand- 
butterfly."  Another  species,  probably  Hypanartia  Hippomene, 
resembles  a  small  P.  Atalanta  with  tails ;  it  is  scarce ;  the  only 
specimen  I  ever  saw  was  resting  on  a  hut  in  a  Kaffir  location. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  W.  F.  KiRBY. 

No.  XV.    NYMPHALIDiE— NYMPHALIN/E. 

(CYRESTIS  to  VICTORINA.) 

The  genus   Cyrestis  includes  a  number   of  delicate   species 
confined  to  Tropical   Asia  and  Africa.      The  smallest  species 
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expand  rather  under  one  incli  and  a  half,  but  the  majority  expand 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  shape  of  the  hind 
wings  is  peculiar,  as  they  are  generally  produced  into  a  lobe  at 
the  anal  angle,  and  there  is  a  short  projection  or  tail  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  hind  margin,  where  the  wing  is  angulated.  Many  of 
the  species  are  white,  frequently  more  or  less  bordered  with 
brown.  The  border  is  generally  marked  with  tawny  at  the  anal 
angles,  and  sometimes  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  row  of  black 
spots  in  pale  rings.  Towards  the  base  the  white  species  are 
marked  with  very  delicate  transverse  lines,  or  with  double  black 
lines,  filled  up  with  brown,  or  (in  the  African  species)  with  pale 
yellow.  Another  group  of  the  genus  is  tawny,  with  single  or 
doable  transverse  brow^n  lines  (in  the  latter  case  filled  up  with  the 
ground  colour) ;  and  a  third  group  is  dark  brown,  with  paler 
transverse  lines  towards  the  base,  a  submarginal  row  of  eyes,  and 
a  tawny  spot  at  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wings.  Across  the 
centre  of  the  wings  is  a  transverse  band  of  white,  varjing  in 
width. 

This  genus  is  represented  in  South  America  by  the  genus 
Megaiura,  These  are  more  robust  insects,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  Papilios  but  for  their  undeveloped  front  legs,  as  there  is 
a  long  tail  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  margin  of  the  hind 
wings,  and  a  lobe  at  the  anal  angle,  which  in  some  species  is  also 
greatly  produced.  Most  of  the  species  are  of  some  shade  of  dark 
brown,  or  tawny,  with  slender  dark  lines  running  from  the  costa 
across  both  wings :  some,  however,  are  tawny,  with  broad  dark 
margins,  and  the  basal  half  of  the  hind  wings  blue.  One  species, 
M.  Harmoniat  Klug,  is  yellowish  white,  with  slender  lines. 
3/.  Pelexu  and  Eleucha  are  long-winged  tawny  species,  with 
transverse  black  lines,  and  have  three  tails  on  the  hind  wings, 
that  in  the  centre  being  the  longest.  The  typical  group  expand 
aboai  two  inches  and  a  half;  the  long-winged  species  are  larger. 

The  genus  Vietarina  likewise  consists  entirely  of  South 
American  species.  They  are  rather  large  insects,  with  dentated 
hind  wings,  the  middle  tooth  projecting  into  a  short  tail.  One  of 
tb«  commonest  species  is  V.  Stenelea  (three  or  four  inches  in 
Mpanse),  which  has  a  superficial  resemblance  to  ColanU  Dido, 
being  brown,  with  a  broad  greenish  central  band  on  the  hind 
wings,  which  is  broken  into  large  spots  in  the  fore  wings,  and 
Ihare  Is  an  outer  row  of  green  spots,  preceded  by  a  red  spot  or 
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orange  spot  placed  at  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wings.  A  smaller 
species,  V.  Sulpitia  (about  two  inches  in  expanse),  is  brown,  with 
a  common  greenish  white  band  divided  on  the  fore  wings,  beyond 
which,  on  the  hind  wings,  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  tawny  stripe. 
The  upper  side  resembles  that  of  Pyrrhogyra,  but  the  under  side 
is  more  like  that  of  some  species  of  AdelpJiGy  being  transversely 
banded  with  dull  white,  black  and  tawny.  V.  Epaphus  is  a 
larger  insect  (three  inches  in  expanse),  brown,  with  a  white 
stripe  running  from  the  middle  of  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings  to 
the  root  of  the  tail.  The  outer  portion  of  the  fore  wings  is 
tawny.  F.  Trayja  closely  resembles  this,  but  the  outer  part  of 
the  fore  wings  is  brown.  The  Mexican  and  Central  American 
V.  Superba  may  be  known  by  the  white  band  being  bluish  on  the 
edges ;  the  fore  wings  beyond  it  are  brown,  with  a  slight  tawny 
shade,  and  their  hind  margin  is  more  emarginate  than  in  any 
other  species  of  the  genus. 

[The  next  paper  will  be  devoted  to  HypoUmnas  and  other  Old 
World  genera.  I  regret  that  in  consequence  of  my  transfer  from 
the  Dublin  Museum  to  the  British  Museum  I  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  my  papers  in  the  '  Entomologist '  for  a  time.  I  hope 
now  to  be  able  to  continue  them  at  intervals,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  regularly  at  present. — W.  F.  K.] 
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By  Walter  P.  Weston. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xii.,  p.  220.) 

Ptycholoma  Lecheana,  Linn. — Common  everywhere  among 
oaks  {Quercus  robur)  and  elms  {Ulmus  campestris),  in  the  rolled-up 
leaves  of  which  the  larva  feeds ;  the  imago  flies  very  freely  and 
boldly  towards  dusk,  when  it  is  often  rather  a  pest  than  otherwise. 

DitulaHartmanniana^lAim. — A  local  species,  but  not  uncommon 
where  it  occurs.  The  imago  is  to  be  found  at  rest  on  the  trunks 
of  willow  trees,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  box,  as  it  runs  quickly  up  the 
stem,  keeping  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  when  clear  of  the 
box  flies  to  the  topmost  branches.  In  Kent  it  has  occurred  at 
Lewisham,  New  Cross,  and  near  Gravesend;  while  the  Surrey 
localities  are  Surbiton,  Weybridge,  and  near  Hammersmith.     It 
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mAj  be  expected  to  be  met  with  all  down  the  Valley  of  the 
Thames,  wherever  willows  occur.. 

D.  $emifa$eiana.  Haw. — Widely  distributed  among  sallows,  but 
not  abundant  The  larv©  feed  in  united  shoots  of  sallow  in  May 
and  June,  generally  preferring  dwarf  and  stunted  bushes,  and  the 
imago  appears  in  July.  It  does  not  fly  freely  till  nearly  dark, 
when  it  can  be  easily  taken  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  flying  from 
shoot  to  shoot,  or  at  rest  on  the  leaves.  It  also  comes  to 
sugar. 

Penthina  corticana^  Hub.,  picana^  Fro. — Widely  distributed. 
The  larvae  may  be  found  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June, 
feeding  on  birch  [Betxda  alba)  and  on  some  of  the  sallows.  The 
imago  appears  in  June  and  July,  and  should  be  looked  for  at 
dusk,  flying  round  the  trees,  or  it  may  readily  be  disturbed  by 
beating.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  following  species  by 
its  having  large  patches  of  white  in  the  basal  portion  of  the  fore 
wings,  which  sometimes  are  united  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
basal  portion  of  the  wings,  separated  by  a  broad,  irregular  band 
of  black  from  the  white  apical  patch.  This  extreme  form  is, 
however,  of  great  rarity. 

P.  betulatana.  Haw. — Much  commoner  than  the  preceding 
•pecies,  which  it  much  resembles  in  general  appearance. 

L.  capraana,  Hub. — Local,  but  distributed.  This  species 
may  be  reared  from  collected  shoots  of  sallow  in  May  and 
June,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  flower-pot,  in  a  cool  and 
airy  place.  The  imago  appears  in  July,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  netting  at  dusk,  and  also  by  beating.  It  is  more  common 
among  sallows  in  hedgerows,  and  this  season  (1879)  was  unusually 
abondant.  It  is  recorded  from  West  Wickham  and  Croydon  in 
Surrey ;  Haslemere,  Tilgate,  Lewes,  and  Hastings,  in  Sussex ; 
and  in  Kent  at  Darenth,  Strood,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

P,  Boraretdana,  T^aii^—pnelongana,  Gn. — Distributed  tlirough- 
out,  but  not  common  in  the  South  of  England.  I  have  found  this 
•paeiet  acareer  in  these  counties  Uian  the  preceding  one.  The 
lanra  is  said  to  feed  in  the  autumn  on  birch;  the  imago  is 
certainly  to  be  taken  in  May,  amongst  birch  trees. 

P.  pruniana.  Hub.— Common  everywhere,  and  most  abundant 
by  whitethorn  hedges. 

P.  ockrulmeana.  Hub.— Widely  distributed,  and  not  uncommon 
among  rosea,  especially  the  cultivated  sorts,  in  gardens.     It  is 
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best  when  bred.  The  larva  feeds  in  May,  and  the  moth  appears 
the  following  month. 

P.  cynoshana,  Linn. — Abundant  everywhere. 

P.  dimidianay  Treit.  Sod., =ochromelana,  Gn. — Local.  The 
Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield  records  its  occurrence  sparingly  at 
Hastings. 

P.  sauciana,  Hub. — Local.  In  Kent,  it  occurs  near  Sevenoaks 
and  Tunbridge  Wells;  in  Surrey,  at  Leith  Hill;  and  at  Haslemere, 
in  Sussex. 

P.  gentianana,  Curt. — Common  throughout  among  teasel 
{Dipsacus  sylvestris),  in  the  seed-heads  of  which  the  larva  feeds. 
These  heads  should  be  gathered  in  March  or  April,  and  put  into 
bandboxes.  The  moths  will  emerge  in  July  or  August  without 
further  trouble. 

P.  sellana,  Hub. — Distributed,  but  not  abundant.  The  imago 
frequents  grassy  places  with  mixed  herbage,  broken  ground,  <fec., 
and  is  particularly  partial  to  railway  slopes.  It  is  an  insignificant 
insect  in  appearance,  and  is  not  readily  to  be  distinguished  when 
on  the  wing  from  the  DicroramphtB.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  May 
and  June,  and  sometimes  in  July;  but  whether  there  are  two 
broods  or  one  straggling  one  is  open  to  question. 

P.   ohlongana,  l{&w.,=marginana,  Haw.,  =8imiiana,  Wilk. — 

Distributed  throughout,  but  local,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  of  a 

woodland    species    than   the   preceding;    its  capture   has   been 

-   recorded  from  Folkestone,  Dover,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Strood  ; 

Haslemere,  and  Croydon. 

P.  fuligana,  Huh., =ustidanay  Il&w.,=carbonana,  Db. — Much 
scarcer  than  the  last  species,  but  it  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
widely  distributed,  specimens  having  been  captured  at  Tilgate 
Forest,  Coombe  and  Darenth  Woods,  Folkestone,  and  Hastings. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Bt   J.    B.    HODGKINSON. 

Trifurcula  pallidella,  ZelL 
During  the  fourth  week  in  August  last,  when  sweeping  for 
Phygas  hisontella  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  country  house  at 
Dutton,   near  Ribchester,  I   netted  a  small  pale  yellow  moth, 

c 
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wkieh  at  first  sight  I  took  to  be  a  dwarf  specimen  of  Elachista 
ttibockreeUa.  It  temporarily  escaped  from  my  net,  when  I  noticed 
that  its  mode  of  flight  appeared  strange  to  me.  I  looked  around 
for  the  particular  grass  upon  which  E.  subochreella  feeds,  but 
could  not  find  any  in  the  locality.  I  therefore  in  due  course 
forwarded  the  example  to  my  valued  friend  Mr.  Stainton  for  his 
opinion.  He  writes  to  me  to  say  that  it  is  Trifurcula  pallideUa, 
a  rare  species  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  his  examples 
came  from  near  Vienna.  Dr.  M.  Wocke,  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
Micro-Lepidoptera  of  Europe,  says  it  occurs  in  Germany, 
Dalmatia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  also  near  Brusa,  in  the  north-west  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  species  seems  therefore  to  have  a  wide  range 
of  distribution.  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  shall  again  take  this 
interesting  addition  to  our  list  another  season. 

Tinea  Mancuniella  ?  n.  sp. 
Daring  the  first  week  in  May  last,  I  was  standing  on  the  upper 
step  of  the  entrance  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Manchester,  when 
I  saw  a  little  moth  flying  about.  I  captured  it  with  my  hat  On 
my  arrival  home,  my  surprise  was  great  to  find  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  a  Tinea  unknown  to  me.  This  I  also  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Stainton  for  identification,  and  he  replies  that  he  knows  of 
nothing  like  it,  unless  it  is  an  albino  Tinea  granella,  as  the 
markings  are  similar,  but  the  general  colour  is  bufl*.  I  can 
scarcely  think  it  is  T.  granella^  for  the  time  of  appearance  is  too 
early  for  that  species,  and  I  know  of  no  corn  warehouse  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  a  new  species,  I 
propose  to  call  it  Tinea  Mancuniella,  in  honour  of  the  city  in 
I  captured  it. 

Bank.  PrMton;  DMember  15,  1879. 
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LIST  OF  CYNIPIDE8  TAKEN  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Bt  J.  E.  Fletcher. 

Tbs  following  meagre  list  comprises  the  cynipideous  galls  and 
their  originators  hitherto  collected  by  me  in  Worcestershire: 
neeriX  all  were  taken  in  the  last  five  years.  Without  entering  on 
the  wai^%cU  of  dimorphism  and  alternation  of  generations,  I  liave 
dlfidad  tliem  into  two  series,  bi-sexual  mul  uni-Hexual : — 
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Bi-SEXUAL  Forms. 

Liposthenes  glechomatis. — A  few  deserted  galls  found. 

Trigonaspis  megaptera. — Galls  and  imago  found. 

Rhodites  eglanterice. — Common. 

R.  rosce. — Common. 

Disastrophus  ruhi. — Not  often  found. 

Spathegaster  tricolor. — Rather  common.  In  1876  and  1877 
two  broods,  seemingly,  were  found,  with  a  lapse  of  about  a  month 
between. 

S.  haccarum. — Usually  abundant,  but  less  so  since  1877. 

S.  vesicatrix, — Two  galls  found  at  large ;  but  several  were 
obtained  by  breeding  from  Neurotervs, 

Dryoteras  terminale. — Formerly  common,  but  less  so  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Andricus  albipes. — Found  last  spring  in  two  woods,  the  only 
places  examined  for  it :  the  insect  was  bred  from  every  gall,  the 
shoots  having  been  placed  in  water. 

A.  inflator. — Only  a  few  galls  found. 

A.  curvator, — Common  in  1876  and  1877,  less  so  since. 

Uni-sexual  Forms. 

Neuroterus  ostreus,  N.  lenticulariSf  N.  numismatis. — These 
seem  to  be  common  every  year. 

Biorhiza  renum. — Only  twice  found,  at  Monk  Wood  and  Sned 
"Wood,  and  then  very  few.     Imago  not  bred. 

B.  aptera, — Only  one  imago  found ;  but  no  special  search  has 
been  made  for  it. 

Cynips  Kollari. — Common. 

Aphilothrix  radicis. — A  few  of  the  perfect  insect  have  been 
captured. 

A.fecundatrix. — The  gall  was  common  in  1876,  scarce  in  the 
next  two  years,  a  little  commoner  the  last  season.  Imago  not 
bred. 

A.  callidoma. — Three  galls  only  have  been  found  at  Monk 
Wood. 

A.  alhopunctata. — Several  galls  found. 

A.  solitaria. — One  deserted  gall  found  at  Old  Hills. 

A.  glandulce.^One  gall  found  at  Monk  Wood. 
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Apkilothrix  corticis, — A  few  old  galls  found  at  Old  Hills  and 
Temple  Laagheme. 

Dryophanta  divUa. — Usually  common,  but  less  so  the  last 
three  years. 

D.  longiventris. — Seemingly  not  common. 

D.  foliit  L.  (Mr.  Cameron  informs  me  that  this  is  the  true 
name  of  our  species). — Usually  common,  but  scarce  in  1878;  a 
little  commoner  this  year. 

I  conclude  with  thanks  for  the  notes  appended  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Mayr's  work,  recently  publislied  in  the  pages  of  the 
•  Entomologist,'  which  have  been  interesting  and  useful. 
Happy  Land,  Worcester;  December,  1879. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,  &o. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Gnophos  obscurata. — During 
the  last  week,  in  August,  1877,  I  took  this  species  not  uncom- 
monly on  the  heaths  in  the  New  Forest ;  and  from  one  of  the 
females  eggs  were  obtained,  which  duly  hatched  about  the  third 
week  of  the  same  month.  By  the  end  of  November  the  larvae 
were  rather  over  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  still  feeding  occa- 
sionally, though  they  had  not  eaten  much  for  several  weeks. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  following  they  were  full  grown,  when  I 
described  them  as  follows : — Length  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  and  rather  stout  in  proportion.  The  head  has  the  lobes 
rounded  at  the  sides,  but  is  flat  in  front,  and  there  is  a  slight 
depression  on  the  crown ;  it  is  slightly  narrower  than  the  2nd 
segment,  into  which  it  can  be  partially  withdrawn.  Body  of 
nearly  uniform  width,  but  slightly  wider  at  the  middle  segments 
than  elsewhere;  it  is  rounded  above  and  below,  but  the  two 
portions  are  distinctly  separated  by  a  wrinkled  raised  lateral 
ridge ;  the  segments  are  clearly  divided,  and  each  is  numerously 
ribbed  trsnsTersely  ;  the  tubercles  are  raised  and  rather  large  for 
A  Odometer ;  there  is  also  a  pair  of  short  but  conspicuous  pointed 
prominences  on  the  12th  segment;  the  anal  segment  is  wedge- 
shaped,  the  spex  pointing  downwards  behind.  The  various 
prominences  and  the  unevcnness  of  the  skin  give  it  a  rather 
wrinkled  appearance.  Ground  colour  stone -gray,  many  specimens 
having  a  strong  ochreoos-purple  tinge,  others  an  undecided  dull 
greenish  tinge;    heed  stone-gray,  thickly  marbled  in  different 
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specimens  with  purplish  brown  or  smoke-colour ;  a  double  pale 
gray  line  (the  space  on  the  anterior  segments  filled  up  with  smoke- 
colour)  forms  the  dorsal  stripe ;  and  there  is  a  similarly  pale,  but 
threadlike  line  above  the  spiracles.  On  each  side  of  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  segments  a  dark  streak  extends  from  the  spiracular 
region  upwards  anteriorly,  becoming  almost  black  before  meeting 
in  the  centre  on  the  front  of  each  segment ;  in  the  angle  thus 
formed  is  a  conspicuous  pale  blotch :  in  one  or  two  larvsB  of  the 
brood,  however,  these  dark  streaks  are  entirely  absent,  though 
the  pale  blotches  are  still  distinct.  Tubercles  white  or  gray; 
spiracles  large  and  round,  intensely  black;  prominences  on  12th 
segment  gray,  with  distinct  black  streak  on  front  of  each.  Ventral 
surface  stone -gray,  or  pinkish  gray,  thickly  freckled  with  very 
minute  dark  smoky  spots ;  it  has  a  pale  central  stripe,  edged  on 
each  side  with  a  fine  irregular  smoky  line,  enclosing  together 
another  double  smoky  line ;  there  is  also  a  pale  stripe  (varying 
much  in  colour  in  different  specimens,  in  some  being  pinkish,  in 
others  yellowish)  between  the  central  stripe  and  the  spiracular 
region ;  this  stripe  is  edged  inside  with  dark  smoke -colour.  The 
foregoing  is  a  general  description  of  the  brood  reared  from  the 
New  Forest  eggs ;  but  two  larvse  received  from  Mr.  J.  Gardner, 
of  Hartlepool,  were  much  darker,  and  the  markings  altogether 
stronger.  One  of  them  had  a  purplish  ground,  and  the  dark 
streaks  on  segments  5,  6,  7,  and  8  were  much  larger  and  broader, 
and  the  dorsal  area  altogether  much  blotched  and  marbled  with 
this  dark  colour,  which  gave  it  a  very  irony  appearance.  The 
ventral  surface  was  smoky,  with  the  paler  central  stripe  pinkish, 
and  like  the  others  enclosing  the  double  smoky  line.  The  larvae 
were  fed  on  strawberry,  and  the  first  moth  emerged  on  August 
8th,  a  rather  late  date. — Geo.  T.  Porritt;  Highroyd  House, 
Huddersfield,  November  8,  1879. 

Occurrence  of  Nola  centonalis. — I  understand  a  consider- 
able number  of  specimens  of  Nola  centonalis  were  captured  during 
the  past  summer,  and  eggs  obtained.  This  is  very  interesting, 
when  we  remember  how  long  this  species  and  the  now  no  longer 
rare  Nola  alhulalis  remained  desiderata  in  our  collections. — John 
T.  Carrington. 

Deilephila  livornica. — I  have  recently  had  brought  for  my 
inspection  a  fine  specimen  of  D.  livornica^  captured  August,  1878, 
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at  Derwent  House,  Borrowash,  Derby,  by  Master  B.  J.  Astle. — 
J.  K.  Mann  ;  Wellington  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol,  December  18, 
1870. 

LiTHOSiA  QUADRA  IN  SOMERSET. — A  male  Specimen  of  L. 
quadra  was  taken  in  a  lightish  room  in  Wells,  Somerset,  on  the 
16th  of  September  last.  I  wish  to  place  the  fact  on  record,  as 
my  friend  Mr.  Hudd,  of  Clifton,  states  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Lepidoptera  of  the  district,  "A  single  specimen  was  taken  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Bolt  on  a  gas-lamp  in  Bristol.  The  only  record 
in  the  district."  I  have  taken  nothing  worth  notice  save  one 
XyUna  petrificata  this  season  at  sugar.  My  old  visitant,  Polia 
flavoeuuUiy  came,  though  in  lessened  numbers.  I  have,  however, 
a  few  series  of  four  at  the  service  of  any  one  wishing  the  species. — 
H.  W.  Livett;  Wells,  Somerset,  November,  1879. 

New  Locality  for  Diptertgia  pinastri. — It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  northern  entomologists  to  learn  that  this  insect,  which 
seems  generally  a  southern  one,  appeared  pretty  commonly  at 
sugar  last  summer,  at  Alderley  Edge,  near  Manchester. — H.  H. 
Coebett;  Ravenoak,  Cheadle  Hulme,  near  Stockport,  November 
21,  1879. 

Strange  Food  for  Hydrgecia  micacea.— A  friend  vrishing  to 
bueed  a  few  H.  micacea  collected  some  larvae.  Part  of  these 
eMAped  from  the  breeding  cage,  and  one  of  these  ate  its  way  into 
the  middle  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  where  it  was  there  discovered  by  a 
young  lady,  when  cutting  the  bread,  to  her  great  disgust — R. 
Kit  ;  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Captubeb  in  Scotland.— It  may  interest  some  of  the  Scotch 
reftdeni  of  the  *  Entomologist  *  to  know  that  I  captured  a  specimen 
of  EmnuUtia  unifasclata  in  this  district  last  July.  I  had  the 
plMSore  of  taking  also  seven  fine  specimens  of  Plusia  hraciea 
at  the  coast  in  the  beginning  of  August.  Amongst  other  species 
UImii  this  MMon  I  may  mention  Phycia  ahietcUa,  Coccyx  co$mo- 
phorana,  and  Mbcodia  rtibiginosana  {Bouchardana), — Wm. 
Watioii  ;  Newfield  llouso,  near  Johnstone,  November  24,  1879. 

AsTBSVA  stlvata.—I  think  it  might  be  interesting  to  Mr.  G. 
C.  Dignell  and  othem  to  know  that  A,  aylvata  has  been  exceedingly 
•bnnduii  here  this  year.  Thirteen  eggs  deposited  by  a  captured 
fiunala  halehed  out,  and  I  succeMfully  reared  the  lanr»  on  biroh  to 
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about  three-quarter  size,  when  I  sent  them  to  a  correspondent, 
but  I  have  not  heard  anything  more  about  them  since. — J. 
Harrison;  7,  Victoria  Bridge,  Barnsley. 

ToRTRix  FoRSTERANA. — Mr.  Westou  has  recorded  that  Mr. 
Howard  Vaughau  bred  some  numbers  of  this  species  from  larvse 
feeding  on  ivy  (Entom.  xii.  219).  In  1870  I  bred  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  specimens  from  larva3  and  pupae  found  in  rolled  ivy 
leaves  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's 
Park.  In  the  ' Entomologist's  Weekly  Intelligencer'  (vii.' 127) 
I  find  the  Rev.  E.  Horton  describes  the  larva,  also  from  ivy. 
This  ivy  pabulum  is  curious,  and  I  believe  has  not  been  noticed 
on  the  Continent,  although  Heinemann,  in  his  *  Schmetterlinge 
Deutschlands,  u.  d.  Schweiz,'  says :  "  The  larva  in  May  on  ivy, 
honeysuckle,  bilberry,  &c."  The  greater  part  of  this  information 
is  probably  derived  from  Stainton's  '  Manual,'  where  we  read, 
"  larva  on  ivy,  honeysuckle,"  &c.  Of  other  continental  authorities, 
we  find  Treitschke  says,  "  the  larva  of  T.  adjunctana  feeds  between 
drawn -together  leaves  of  Pinus  picea.*'  In  the  *Isis'  for  1848, 
Madam  Lienig  gives  Vaccinium  uliginosum  and  Ledum  palustre  as 
its  food  plants.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Zeller,  that  in  Germany  it  occurs  mostly  "  in  fir  woods,  among 
Vaccinium  myrtillus,  on  which  it  seems  to  feed."  It  was  from 
this  plant  that  the  Ohei'-Alhida  specimens  were  beaten  out  (Stett. 
Ent.  Zeit.  xxxix.  99);  is  it  the  food-plant  of  our  small  Scotch 
form  ?  We  know  the  larvae  of  the  genus  Tortrix  are  especially 
polyphagous,  but  if  this  be  the  case  with  T.  Forsterana  it  is  strange 
that  ivy  and  privet  should  be  more  generally  selected  in  Britain. 
The  life-histories  of  our  Tortrices  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected ;  surely  many  of  our  lepidopterists  would  find  this  an 
easily  worked  and  paying  field  in  which  to  labour.  If  it  were 
cultivated,  the  gain  to  our  knowledge  of  species,  by  the  earlier 
states  being  described,  would  be  immense.  Take  the  case  now 
before  us.  We  know  generally  next  to  nothing  of  the  life-history 
of  a  species  whose  larva  and  pupa  were  well  figured,  by  Albin, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  (1 720).  He  says  "  The  caterpillar 
was  of  a  muddy  green,  spotted  with  white.  It  was  found  feeding 
on  an  oak  in  Cain  Wood  the  27th  of  May :  it  spun  up  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month,  and  changed  into  a  chrysalis ;  and  the 
22nd  June  came  the  moth,  of  an  olive  colour,  spotted  with  brown." 
The  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  are  figured  on  plate  62  (figs,  a—d). 
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The  Rev.  E.  Horton's  fuller  description  is  as  follows: — "Larva: 
olive,  sides  yellowish,  legs  and  head  brown,  shield  lighter  brown, 
with  darker  irregular  hind  border.  Two  black  marks  on  13th 
segment,  spots  slightly  paler.  On  ivy,  May  21st.  Pupa:  black, 
serrated  on  upper  edge  of  segments :  within  leaf  May  24.  Imagos 
emerged  June  6  and  15." — Edwabd  A.  Fitch  ;  Maldon,  Essex. 

Abundance  of  Eupithecia  succenturiata  Larv^. — On  the 
second  Saturday  in  September  I  went  to  Wallasey  in  search  of 
the  larva  of  Eupithecia  innotatay  and  on  my  way  to  the  collecting 
ground  met  with  Eupithecia  succenturiata  larva  in  plenty,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  many  cases  of  Coleophora,  especially 
the  cases  of  Coleophora  albicans.  As  I  did  not  want  Eupithecia 
iuccenturiata  larvae,  and  knew,  even  if  I  did,  I  should  be  sure 
to  see  them  more  numerously  by  lantern  light,  I  consequently 
pushed  on,  and  secured  the  much-wanted  E.  innotata  larva.  On 
my  way  back  I  met  two  young  friends  who  had  been  collecting, 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  keep  me  company.  After  dark  we 
could  see  the  larvae  of  E.  succenturiata  in  twenties  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mugwort  plants,  whilst  during  the  daytime  they  are 
only  to  be  found  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  plants,  on  or  amongst 
the  twisted  or  dead  leaves.  Few  but  sickly  larvae  remain  on  the 
green  leaves ;  hence  those  who  will  persist  in  beating  for  these  larvae 
do  not  get  many,  and  most  of  those  obtained  by  this  process  are 
ichneumoned ;  whilst  by  lantern  light  they  may  be  seen  moving 
about  just  at  dusk,  and  sitting  eating  the  leaves,  or  in  repose  later 
on  where  they  have  fed,  but  they  always  retire  to  the  base  of  the 
plants  at  daybreak.— C.  S.  Greoson;  Hose  Bank,  Fletcher 
Grove,  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Apaicea  unanimis.— I  have  to  record  the  occurrence  of  this 
insect  on  Hackney  marshes  in  abundance,  over  the  same  ground 
where  for  many  years  few  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  most  careful 
searching.  In  May  last  I  obtained  nearly  a  hundred  pupae  in  two 
Journeys:  these  produced  imagines  the  end  of  June  and  July,  being 
quite  a  month  later  than  usual.  The  larvae  hybernate  and  spin 
their  cocoons  in  April :  these  may  be  found  under  decayed  bark 
on  willows,  in  stems  of  thistles,  burdock,  teazle,  or  in  fact  any- 
thing that  affords  sufficient  concealment. — W.  Machin;  22,  Argyle 
Bosd,  Cariton  Square,  £.,  Dec.  18,  1879. 

Zyqmua   filipjinuuuk   and    its    Parasitbs.— Last  year  I 
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obtained  seventy  pupse  of  Z.  JilipendulcBy  from  which  I  bred 
thirty-eight  imagos,  five  Diptera,  two  Tachina  larvaruiriy  Linn., 
three  Exorista  vulgaris,  Fall.,  and  five  small  ichneumons  {Apanteles 
sp.  ?),  the  remaining  twenty -two  standing  over  until  this  year,  from 
which  I  obtained  twenty -two  Mesostenvs  obnoxius,  eleven  male 
and  ten  female,  between  June  19th  and  July  3rd,  the  males 
preceding  the  females  about  eight  days.  The  parents  of  M. 
obnoxius  evidently  pierced  the  victim  when  nearly,  or  quite,  full- 
fed  ;  for  the  larvsB  of-  Filipendulce  make  the  usual  cocoon,  and 
change  to  pupeo ;  the  parasite  larva  feeds  within  the  pupa,  and 
when  full  fed  constructs  a  strong  pupa  case  within,  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  outer,  and  attached  to  it,  forming  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  outer  covering ;  the  remains  of  the  pupa  case  of  Filipendula 
is  generally  found  at  one  end  of  the  outer  case,  and  the  old  larva 
skin  at  the  other.  Mr.  Meade  named  the  Diptera,  and  Mr.  Fitch 
the  ichneumons. — G.  C.  Bignell,  Stonehouse,  Nov.  19,  1879. 

Mesostenus  obnoxius,  Gr. — The  above  note  upon  Mesostenus 
obnoxius  most  satisfactorily  fixes  a  previously  unidentified 
life -history ;  the  parasite  so  minutely  referred  to  in  the 
'Entomologist'  (vol.  iv.  pp.  125-26)  by  Mr.  Henry  Moncreaft' 
was  clearly  Mesostenus  obnoxius,  Gr.  This  ichneumon  has 
hitherto  been  considered  rare  in  Britain ;  there  are  but  two 
specimens  (both  females)  in  the  National  Collection,  and 
these,  I  believe,  are  both  referable  to  the  common  M.  ligator. 
This  year,  curiously,  I  have  received  M.  obnoxius  from  both 
Mr.  W.  P.  Weston  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups,  as  well  as  from  Mr. 
Bignell.  Mr.  Weston's  specimens  are  likewise  bred  from  one 
year  old  cocoons  of  Zygcena  filipendulce ;  and  another  point  in 
this  moth's  economy  has  been  elucidated  by  him,  for  he  found 
Anomalon  fibula  tor,  Gr.,  a  frequent  parasite;  this  species,  how- 
ever, invariably  emerged  the  first  year.  Mr.  Billups'  single 
specimen  (a  very  dark  female)  was  captured,  but  what  is  most 
interesting  is  the  variation  exhibited  by  M.  obnoxius  in  these 
three  envoies.  I  specially  called  Mr.  Bridgman's  attention  to 
this,  and  he  has  added  the  following  note,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
how  neuration,  puncturation,  sculpture,  and  size  all  vary  greatly ; 
there  are  also  other  minor  variations,  such  as  the  white  ring  in 
the  antennae  of  the  females  ;  the  colour  of  legs,  especially  anterior 
pair  in  female,  &c.  C.  G.  Thomson,  in  his  '  Opuscula  Entomologica ' 
(p.  516),  does  not  mention  Af.  obnoxius,  but  he  describes  a  closely 
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allied  new  species  as  3/.  suhovaUs.  There  are  also  five  specimens 
of  a  distinct  n.  s.  in  the  Museum  British  Collection.  There  is 
much  yet  to  be  learned  on  the  parasites  of  the  closely  allied 
Zygrnnida.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bridgman  has  Casinaria  orbitalis,  Gr., 
bred  from  Zygana  trifolii ;  Herr  Bnschke  bred  Cryptus  migrator. 
Fab.,  from  Zygana  ephialtes,  L.  (=  Peucedani^  Esp.) ;  while 
Rogenhofer  bred  Cryptus  fumipennis^  Gr.,  probably  only  a  variety 
of  C.  migrator,  from  Z.  Lata ;  and  Dr.  Giraud  bred  Cryptus 
syg<en<Bt  Gir.,  as  well  as  this  species  (M.  objioxiiis),  from  Z, 
Camiolica,  Sc.  (=  Onobrychis,  W.  V.).  In  Giraud*s  record  of 
parasitism  it  is  also  stated  that  Campoplex  dccipiens,  Gr.,  was 
bred  from  Z.  filipenduke,  and  that  M.  Fallou  bred  Aiwjnalon 
MygaiUBy  Gir.,  from  the  larva?  of  Z  occitanica,  taken  at  Celles-les- 
Bains  (Arddche)  in  May,  1869,  upon  Dorycnium  subfruticosum. 
F.  Boie  has  also  recorded  in  the  *  Stettiner  Entomologische 
Zeitung '  that  he  bred  Cryptus  zyganarum,  Katz  (=  obscurus,  Gr.), 
on  May  29th,  from  Z.  trifolii  and  Cryptus  filipenduhpy  Boie ;  on 
6th  July,  from  Z.  filipendulcB.  Thomson  has  also  lately  (1873) 
described  a  Cryptus  [Spilocryptus)  zygcenarum,  u.  s.,  which  was 
bred  in  Zealand  (Denmark),  by  Drewsen,  from  Z.  filipenduL<B. 
Speaking  of  the  Braconid  genus  Rogas,  Haliday  tells  us,  '*De 
vita  et  indole  nil  fere  traditum  est.  Species  qusedam  e  larva 
Zygimue  JilipendulcB  Neesio  prodibat.'  Lastly,  we  must  state  that 
two  or  three  ClialddidtB,  especially  Chalcis  ijitennediaf  Ns.,  and 
Monodontoinerus  obsoletus,  Fab.,  have  been  bred  from  Zygana 
cocoons.— Edward  A.  Fitch. 

Mesostenus  obnoxius,  Gr. — The  male  of  M.  obiioxius  appears 
to  be  variable.  1  have,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  P'itch,  been 
enabled  to  examine  several  specimens  of  this  insect  from  different 
quarters,  and  I  find  that  the  areolet  varies  considerably  in  width ; 
sometimes  the  sides  are  very  close  together,  and  the  outer  nervure 
it  to  fiue  that  it  almost  appears  to  be  wanting ;  the  abdomen  also 
TMIM  much  iu  width,  the  normal  form  being  elongate -ovate ;  the 
Srd  Mgment  being  the  widest  and  the  same  breadth  at  the  base  as 
ftt  the  spex,  the  Ist  and  Sod  tapering  from  this ;  whilst  in  one 
speoimeD,  also  received  from  Mr.  Fitch,  and  one  in  my  own 
collection,  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  Srd  segments  arc  in  one  instance 
nearly,  and  iu  the  other  quite,  of  equal  width,  and  the  sides  almost 
parallel.  Taschenberg  says  that  the  1st  segment  is  without 
labercles ;  tliis  feature  is  not  constant,  as  in  a  small  specimen  I 
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have  (only  about  half  the  size  of  those  bred  by  Mr.  Bignell),  the 
tubercles  are  very  distinct,  and  the  portion  behind  them,  instead 
of  tapering,  is  quite  quadrate. — John  B.  Bridgman. 

LiMNERiA  LUGUBRINA. — On  the  14th  July  last  I  gathered 
several  flowering  heads  of  wild  carrot  {Daucus  carota)  that  I  found 
growing  on  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  under  the  Plymouth  Citadel, 
from  which  I  bred,  between  the  14th  and  30th  August,  many 
(Ecophora  Jlavimaculella,  and  its  parasite  Limneria  luguhrina^ 
Holmgr.  Mr.  Fitch,  with  his  usual  kindness,  named  it  for  me,  and 
at  the  same  time  observed  that  it  was  new  to  Britain. — G.  C. 
Bignell  ;  Stonehouse,  Plymouth. 

Odynerus  parietinum,  Linn. — During  the  first  week  of  July, 
1879,  I  noticed  several  specimens  of  a  fine  Odynerus  in  the 
windows  of  one  of  my  rooms.  At  first  I  thought  they  were  a 
very  large  variety  of  the  common  O.  parietuTUf  but  all  being  so 
exceptionally  large  I  captured  three,  and  then  at  once  saw  they 
differed  from  that  species  not  only  in  size,  but  in  general 
appearance.  Especially  noticeable  was  the  band  on  the  first 
segment  of  the  abdomen.  Shortly  after  this,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  author,  I  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bridgman's 
*  Chrysididce  and  Aculeata  of  Norfolk.'  In  looking  through  this 
admirable  list,  which  notices  246  species  as  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and  contains  so  many  valuable 
observations,  I  found  **  Odynerus  parietinumy  ljm,  =  parietumy  var. 
Smith.  Not  uncommon  in  some  seasons.  There  is  a  very  good 
figure  of  this  distinct,  fine  species  in  Curtis's  *  British  Entomology,' 
iii.  137,  female."  Tiiis  at  once  reminded  me  of  my  insect,  and 
on  sending  specimens  to  Mr.  Bridgman  their  identity  with 
0.  parietinum  was  confirmed.  Parietinum  is  an  altogether  finer 
species  than  parietum,  the  apex  of  the  posterior  tibiae  are  dark, 
and  the  abdominal  band  is  more  sharply  and  deeply  interrupted, 
not  regularly  angular  or  uniform  as  in  parietum  (see  figure).     If 
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Parietum.  Parietinum. 
First  segment  of  abdomen. 

Smith  really  knew  this  species  it  is  difficult  to  think  how  he  could 
have  overlooked  it,  although  the  points  mentioned  are  certainly 
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s«Miu  wiiat  inconstant  in  the  variable  and  common  0.  parietum. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  the  true  0.  parietinum  in  the  National 
Collection,  but  Curtis  s  figure  is,  as  usual,  very  fine.  Illiger  was 
the  first  who  clearly  difi'erentiated  the  two  Linnean  species,  but 
Wesmael  reunited  them  in  his  monograph  (Mon.  Odyn.  Belg., 
p.  24,  and  Supp.,  p.  6).  The  0.  parietintim  of  Fabricius,  Schrank, 
or  Panzer  is  not  this  species. — Edward  A.  Fitch;  Maldon, 
Essex,  August,  1H79. 

The  Glowworm. —Near  midnight,  the  8th  of  October,  my 
neighbour,  Mr.  Johns,  of  St.  Marychurch,  travelling  between 
Cherston  and  Dartmouth,  in  Devon,  when  about  a  mile  from  the 
former  place,  observed  four  glowworms  shining  brightly  in  the 
grass  by  the  roadside,  and  brought  one  of  them,  alive  and  active, 
to  me  the  next  day.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  pleasant  *  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist,'  says  that  glowworms  can  hardly  be  said  to  shine  after 
the  middle  of  July,  except  that  he  has  *'  repeatedly  noticed,  deep 
in  the  herbage,  a  faint  evanescent  light  proceeding  from  them, 
even  as  late  as  August  and  September."  And  then  he  describes 
one  particular  occasion,  a  warm,  dewy  evening,  September  28th, 
1820,  when  he  saw  multitudes  of  evanescent  sparks  in  the  grass. 
But  "  instead  of  the  permanent  green  glow  that  illumines  all  the 
blades  of  the  surrounding  herbage,  it  was  a  pale  transient  spot, 
visible  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  so  speedily  hidden  that  we 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  capture  the  creature,  to  employ  the  light 
of  a  candle."  (Op.  cit.,  p.  303).  But  the  fact  I  am  now  com- 
municating occurred  even  much  later  in  the  season  than  tliis ;  and 
the  display  of  light  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  its  summer 
brightness. — P.  H.  Gosse  ;  Sandhurst,  Torquay. 

Mycetophagus  quadriguttatus,  3/wW.  — From  the  numerous 
enquiries  I  have  received  for  this  insect  it  would  appear  to  be  by 
no  means  common.  I  find  it  fairly  plentiful  in  spring  and 
autumn  in  a  feeding-bin  in  one  of  my  cow-sheds.  This  bin  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  narrow  portion  of  the  shed  fenced 
off,  and  filled  about  half  full  of  clay,  firmly  rammed  down.  A 
few  old  boHfds  are  placed  on  the  clay,  and  it  is  attached  to,  and 
in  the  doit  and  aeeds  beneath  these  boards,  that  I  find  the  beetle. 
It  would  seem  ibst  the  grand  secret  of  the  beetle's  presence  lies 
with  ike  boards,  for  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  any  bin 
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without  these  loose  slabs.  On  what  does  the  insect  feed  ?  A 
fine  brown  powder  comes  off  the  wood  when  handled,  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  that  produced  by  dry-rot ;  but  I  have  found 
nothing  of  a  fungoid  nature,  unless  this  may  be  called  so.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  a  few  unset  specimens  to  any  gentleman  in 
want  of  this  species. — Thos.  H.  Hart;  Kingsnorth,  Ashford, 
Kent. 

Prionus  coriarius  at  Richmond  Park. — Whilst  digging  for 
pupae  in  this  park  on  the  1st  inst.,  I  came  upon  a  dead  specimen 
of  this  beetle  at  the  roots  of  an  oak :  the  specimen  is  somewhat 
imperfect. — N.  C.  Graham  ;  November  3,  1879. 

COLEOPTERA     BROUGHT     DOWN     BY     FlOODS.  —  It    SOmetimCS 

happens  that  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  such  beetles  as  live 
on  the  ground  or  among  low  herbage  may  be  fished  out  of  the 
water  in  time  of  floods.  During  the  frequent  inundations  which 
have  happened  this  year  in  the  Aylesbury  district  I  have  thus 
met  with  many  individuals,  but  very  few  species.  Carahus  monilia 
and  C.  nemoralis  (the  former  by  hundreds),  Clivina  fossor  and 
C.  collaris,  Byrrhus  sericeuSj  Poecilus  cupreus,  Amara  cursor^ 
Notiophilus  biguttatus,  and  three  species  of  Agriotes,  are  all  I  could 
distinguish  among  the  heaps  I  searched  over.  From  these 
captures  either  the  present  is  a  very  unentomological  season  or 
central  Bucks  is  a  very  unentomological  district. — C.  R.  Slater; 
18,  Wray  Crescent,  ToUington  Park,  N. 

Local  Coloration  of  Insects. —  On  comparing  two  series 
of  Aromia  moschatay  the  one  captured  by  myself  at  Tottenham, 
and  the  other  collected  by  my  father  (J.  W.  Slater)  in  the  East  of 
Europe,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  whilst  the  former  were 
almost  all  bright  green,  the  continental  specimens  were  of  a 
reddish  bronze.  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  difference  has  been 
observed  by  others,  or  if  it  is  merely  accidental.— Id. 

Notes  on  the  larva  of  Chrysopa. — On  August  21st,  1879,  I 
found  a  number  of  eggs  of  a  species  of  Chrysopa  on  an  ivy  stem. 
The  larvae  had  just  hatched,  but  were  still  on  the  egg-stalk.  They 
were  semitransparent,  and  seemed  to  experience  some  difficulty  in 
descending  from  their  elevated  position.  The  antennae  were  very 
long  and  three-jointed;  the  third  joint  is  shorter  than  the  other 
two,  and  the  basal  joint  is  very  thick ;  the  antennae  are  covered 
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with  scales,  which  mnke  them  appear  rough.  The  mandihles  are 
^uge  curved  organs,  serrate  on  the  inner  side  at  the  tip.  The 
maxilliB  are  three -jointed,  lying  forward  between  and  below  the 
mandibles  ;  the  middle  joint  is  the  longest.  The  eyes  are  large, 
and  Uiere  are  no  ocelli.  The  corneal  facets  are  very  prominent, 
BO  much  so  that  the  eyes  look  like  a  collection  of  ocelli  rather 
than  a  single  compound  eye.  There  is  a  bristle  above  and  below 
each  eye,  and  four  others  arranged  in  a  quadrangle  on  the  head. 
The  labrum  is  shield-sliaped  with  two  long  horns.  The  femora 
are  short,  the  tibiae  long,  with  rows  of  hair.  The  tarsi  are  one- 
jointed,  and  provided  with  two  hooks  and  a  wineglass-shaped 
sucker.  The  prothorax  is  short  and  broad  ;  the  mesothorax  has 
two  papillae  bearing  hairs ;  the  metathorax  and  the  six  following 
segments  are  covered  with  similar  hair-bearing  papillae,  of  which 
some,  especially  the  lateral  ones,  are  double.  The  abdomen  then 
narrows,  finally  dilating  at  the  tip.  The  animals  fed  on  aphides 
of  any  kind,  and  eventually  one  ate  up  the  other  three  in  the  box 
with  him.  They  seize  the  aphides  with  their  mandibles  and  suck 
them  dry,  then,  lifting  them  on  the  end  of  the  mandibles,  place 
them  on  ther  backs,  where  they  are  held  by  the  long  hairs.  Often 
the  aphis  resists,  trying  to  beat  oflf  the  Chrysopa  with  its  feet, 
but  the  fight  is  not  of  long  duration.  Sometimes  when  there  are 
no  more  aphides  the  Chrysopa  places  pieces  of  stick  and  other 
rubbish  on  its  back.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chrysopa  so  covers 
itself  to  conceal  itself  from  the  aphides,  among  which  it  feeds. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  larva  of  Cassida^  which  similarly 
bears  its  excreta  on  its  back,  does  so  to  mimic  tlie  Chrysopa  larva 
rather  than  to  conceal  itself  or  shade  itself,  as  luis  been  suggested, 
from  the  sun.  On  September  2nd  one  changed  its  skin.  When  I 
saw  it,  it  had  firmly  fixed  itself  by  its  tail  to  the  glass  of  the  box 
in  which  it  was  confined,  and  was  nearly  free.  The  limbs  lay 
folded  iogetlier,  and  were  transparent ;  it  extricated  itself  from 
Uie  t>kin  by  wriggling  the  body,  standing  almost  upriglit  on  its 
tail.  Prerionsly  to  this  all  had  been  becoming  darker ;  now  the 
one  who  had  cast  his  skin  was  quite  clear,  but  he  very  soon  got 
darker,  being  spotted  with  dark  grey  on  the  belly  and  dark 
in  colour  on  the  back.  Shortly  after,  this  one  ate  up  all  the  others 
who  had  grown  much  more  slowly,  and  were  not  so  far  advanced. 
Now  the  mandibles  are  reddish  yellow  and  transparent,  darker  at 
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the  tip;  the  last  joints  of  the  maxillae  are  black;  the  head  is 
marbled  with  a  purplish  grey ;  the  back  is  of  a  dark  brown,  the 
hairs  clear  and  matted.  The  limbs  are  also  transparent,  and 
still  bear  the  little  suckers  on  the  tarsi.  The  abdomen  is  white, 
with  grey  spots.  The  animal  has  remained  quiescent  for  some 
time  lately,  the  supply  of  aphides  having  now  ceased,  owing  to  the 
unsuitable  weather,  and  I  conclude  that  the  animal  will  hybernate, 
and  probably  enter  the  pupa  state  about  May,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  full  grown  yet.— H.  N.  Ridley  ;  Bishopstone,  Hereford. 


West  London  Entomological  Society. — The  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  this  Society  was  held  on  4th  and  5th  December,  1879, 
in  the  Church  Room,  St.  Mark's,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  Most 
London  entomologists  look  forward  to  seeing  a  good  show  at  the 
West  London  Exhibition,  but  this  year  the  Society  outdid  itself. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  all  the  members  who  exhibited  and  other- 
wise helped,  but  to  the  President,  Mr.  E.  G.  Meek,  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Godwin,  are  especially  due  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  and  visitors.  The  former  exhibited  the  fine 
collection  of  Lepidoptera  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Waring,  of 
Norwood.  Being  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  this  collection 
contains  examples  of  nearly  every  species  ever  taken  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Harper  sent  in  four  drawers  of  the  genus 
Peronea,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting,  although  perhaps  a 
little  crowded,  but  if  that  is  a  fault  it  can  easily  be  remedied. 
Mr.  Howard  Vaughan  showed  a  drawer  of  plumes  {Pterophorina), 
also  a  drawer  of  Cidaria  russata  and  C.  immanata.  The  latter  was 
of  interest  in  exhibiting  geographical  variation,  besides  being 
very  beautiful  series.  Mr.  Vaughan  also  exhibited  a  long  series 
of  Cidaria  reticulata,  from  Windermere.  Mr.  Briggs'  varieties  of 
Lepidoptera  commanded  great  attention.  Lyccena  Corydon,  a  fine 
drawer,  two  hermaphrodite  Anthocharis  cardamines,  five  Fidonia 
atornaria,  one  being  black  as  Boletobia  fuliginaria,  &c.  Mr.  Fry 
sent  two  drawers  of  the  genera  Dianth(ecia  and  Polia ;  also  side 
by  side  specimens  of  Hadena  assimilis  from  Scotland  and  Iceland. 
Mr.  Meek  showed,  in  addition  to  the  large  collection  already 
mentioned,    Nonagria    sparganii,     new     to     the     British     list; 
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Fiat^pteryx  ilctda  and  its  preserved  larraB  from  Bristol; 
BoUtMa  ful'tginana,  captured  in  tlie  Old  Kent  Road,  by  Mr. 
Upton,  on  August  Srd  last ;  also  series  of  Eupoecilia  gilvicomana 
added  to  British  list  this  season,  and  series  of  Phloeodes  crenana 
from  Scotland.  Mr.  Boden  exhibited  a  beautiful  case  of  varieties 
of  his  own  capture,  including  Colias  Edusa,  Thecla  rubit  Angerona 
prunana^  Ilibernui  leucophearia ;  also  specimens  of  Phoxopteryx 
upupana,  Penthina  fvLligana^  Coccyx  pyginaana.  The  Secretary 
sent  a  very  interesting  case  of  the  life  history  of  Argyrolepia 
€nuanat  showing  the  way  the  larva  feeds  in  the  stems  of 
Senecio  Jacohcsa ;  Mr.  Simmons  a  case  containing  Deilephila 
gain,  Cucullia  gnaphalii,  Pliisia  orichalcca ;  also  examples  of 
foreign  Lepidoptera  captured  about  the  London  Docks.  Amongst 
the  other  orders  of  insects  were  Coleoptera,  several  drawers  shown 
by  Mr.  Bull.  Insect  anatomy  was  shown  through  microscopes  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Wyatt.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  cases 
of  natural-history  subjects,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Meek,  Dow, 
Beven,  Anson,  &c.  The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
filling  a  large  room  with  so  many  valuable  specimens  and  beautiful 
objects.  The  promoters  of  the  exhibition  must  have  been 
gratified  with  the  evident  appreciation  of  the  large  numbers  who 
Attended  on  the  two  evenings  it  was  open. — J.  T.  C. 


OBITUARY. 


TuoMAS  Atkin. — Thomas  Atkin  was  born  at  Stapleford, 
May  6th,  1813,  and  died  November  8th,  1879,  at  Nottingham. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  warper  of  laces,  but  changed  this 
occupation  to  that  of  a  machine  fitter.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  be  took  an  active  interest  in  Natural  History,  especially 
Eutomulogy.  Tbia  taste  gained  for  him  many  friends  amongst 
the  natoralists  of  the  Midland  Counties.  One  of  tlie  founders  of 
the  Notiingbam  Working  Men's  Naturalist  Society,  he  from  time 
to  tinia  filled  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
•enrsd  on  the  Committee,  of  that  Society.  He  was  otherwise 
nadiil  in  reading  impers,  demonstrating  the  microscope,  &o. 
In  sttob  bigh  respect  was  he  held  by  the  members  that  four  of 
tbem  carried  bim  to  bis  last  resting-place.— J.  T.  C. 
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^y  J   B.  Bkjd&man  and  E.  A.  Fitch. 

No.  I.— INTRODUCTION. 

Our  previous  articles  in  the  'Entomologist'  (Enlom.  xi.  34, 
156)  Lave  shown  that  the  interest  in  Ichneumons  is  greater  than 
had  been  expected.  During  the  past  year  we  have  received  some 
hundreds  of  specimens  for  determination,  many  communications 
asking  for  a  satisfactory  guide  or  comprehensive  English  work  on 
the  group,  and  not  a  few  promising  to  take  up  this  interesting 
branch  of  Entomology  as  a  special  study  if  we  can  only  recommend 
a  starting-point.  To  this  last  enquiry  we  now  attempt  an  answer 
in  a  few  introductory  papers  on  British  Ichneumons  generally. 
In  the  collections  we  have  received  it  has  also  been  apparent 
what  a  vast  number  of  insects  (belonging  to  totally  different 
families),  of  very  different  shape  and  structure,  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  an  "  Ichneumon  fly;"  so  not  only  is 
new  information  to  be  given,  but  much  old  knowledge  is  to  be 
corrected. 

First,  it  may  perhaps  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
confusion  if  we  describe  the  principal  parts  made  use  of  in  the 
discrimination  of  the  Ichneumonidse,  and  illustrate  them  clearly, 
as  is  the  case  on  the  accompanying  plate. 

To  commence  with  the  head  : — Fig.  1  a,  gives  a  front  view ; 
fig.  1  6,  a  side  view:  a  represents  the  antennae,  of  which  a^  is 
called  the  scape  and  a*  the  flagellum;  in  Ichneumons  the  joints 
are  numerous,  and  as  usual  are  numbered  from  the  base ;  the 
antennse  are  mostly  setiform  or  setaceous ;  h  h,  represent  the 
eyes ;  c,  the  ocelli,  which  are  always  on  the  vertex  ;  d,  the  face ; 
e,  the  clypeus;  /,  the  labrum;  g g,  the  mandibles;  hh,  the  labial 
palpi;    and  ii,  the   maxillary  palpi.     In  Fig.  2,   A  is  the  meso- 
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thorax,  B  the  Rcutellum,  C  the  metathorax,  and  /)  the  abdomen. 
The  ueuration  of  the  wings  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
although  the  nomenclature  varies  it  is  well  that  great  attention 
be  given  to  the  accompanying  explanation,  which  is  after 
Haiiday  :— 


Areola 
(Ltiftfore  wing,) 
1.  Costal, 
a.  Fiwt  humeral. 
8.  Second  humeral. 

4.  Third  humeral. 

5.  Stigma. 

6.  K'idial. 

7.  First  cubital. 

8.  Second  cubital  (areolet). 
y.  Third  cubital. 

10.  Prediscoidal. 

11.  Podiscoidal. 
13.  Exteruomedial. 
13.  Anal. 

{Left  hind  wing.) 
1.  Costal. 
a.  Praebrachial. 

3.  Pobrachial. 

4.  Axillary. 

5.  Kadial. 

6.  Cubital. 

7.  DitjCoidaL 
B.  Anal. 


Of  the  legs— 1,  is  the  coxa;  2,  the  trochanter;  3,  the  femur 
4,  the  tibia  (with  apical  spines);  5,  the  tarsus  (of  five  joints); 
6,  the  claws.  Fign.  ;J  show  the  different  forms  of  abdomen : — 
d*,  U  sessile ;  3\  almost  sessile ;  3',  subsessile ;  3'',  subpetiolated ; 
S',  petiolated,  a  is  the  petiole,  h  the  post-petiole.  Fig.  4  shows 
the  abdomen,  with  the  aculeus  or  ovipositor  hardly  exserted  in 
Ichneumon  A*  ;  and  very  long  in  Rhyssa  (Pimplidte),  4*. 

The  terebrsnt  Ilymenoptera,  which  are  distinguished  by 
hAfing  ftn  ovipositor  and  no  sting  in  the  female,  are  primarily 
divided  into  two  sections :  one,  in  which  the  three  great  divisions 
of   the  body  sre    lass  distinctly   marked   than    in   the   higher 


Nervi. 
{Right  fore  wing.) 
ad.  Costal, 
b  g  d.  Subcostiil. 
b  q.  Anterior,  or  prffibrachial. 
c  w.  Posterior,  or  pobrachial. 
cy  w.  Axillary. 

e  k.  Metacarpus, 
h  i  j  k.  Radius  (3  abscissse) 
1  0.  Cubitus. 
rt.  Anal, 
g  p.  p  V.  Brachial  recurrent 
u  y.  Axillary  recurrent 
i  1.  j  n.  Intercubital  recurrent. 
Iq.  Interior  discoidal  recurrent 
m  s.  Exterior  discoidal  recurrent, 
q  r.  Posterior  discoidal  recurrent 

{Right  hind  wing.) 
a.  By.  Transverse  anal. 
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Hymenoptera  and  which  have  a  caterpillar-like  phytophagous 
larva,  comprises  the  sawflies,  or  Tenthredinidse ;  the  other 
section  comprises  seven  tribes  of  mostly  parasitic  insects,  in 
which  the  division  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  is  very 
distinct,  and  all  have  legless,  entomophagous  (except  part  of  the 
Cynipidee),  larvse.  These  have  been  tabulated  as  follows,  by 
Latreille : — 

A.  Ovipositor  simple. 

a.  Ovipositor  partially  coiled,  and  proceeding  from 

near  base  of  abdomen.      -         -         -         -         1.  CvNiPiDiE. 

b.  Ovipositor  straight. 

=:=  Ovipositor  of  three  pieces. 
f  Antennae  straight. 

\  Abdomen  inserted  at  extremity  of  metathorax. 

§  Two  recurrent  nervures.        -         -         -         -         2.  Ichnkumonid.e. 
§§  One  recurrent  nervure.          -         -         -         -         3.  Bkacokid.k. 
\\  Abdomen  inserted   upon   the  back  of   meta- 
thorax.    4.    EVANIIDH. 

ff  Antennae  elbowed. 5.  CHALCiDiDiE. 

**:-  Ovipositor  tubular. 6.  Oxyura. 

B.  Ovipositor  jointed. 7.  CHYsiDiOiB. 

This  shows  the  place  which  the  true  Ichneumons  occupy 
amongst  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera ;  the  somewhat  anomalous 
and  rare  Trigonalys  is  included  in  the  family  Aulacidse,  which  is 
a  subsection  of  the  Evaniidse.  There  are  of  course  many  other 
distinguishing  characters,  but  the  beginner  will  soon  find  it  easy 
to  separate  a  true  Ichneumon,  with  its  long,  slender,  well-defined 
abdomen,  its  thickly- veined  wings,  and  its  mostly  long  exserted 
ovipositor,  from  a  Cephus  or  Sirex,  a  Cynipid,  a  Braconid,  a 
Chalcid,  or  a  Proctotrupid  (Oxyura).  With  the  few  apterous 
species  there  may  be  more  difi&culty  at  first. 

The  eggs  of  Ichneumons  vary  greatly :  many  are  whitish  or 
pellucid,  and  peduncular  in  shape,  while  others  are  shining, 
black,  and  oval;  in  some  species  they  are  merely  glued  to  the 
outside  skins  of  their  victims,  while  in  others  the  female  pierces 
the  prey  and  deposits  its  egg  within  the  victim  egg,  or  larva,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  means  used  and  difl&culties  overcome  in 
effecting  this  oviposition,  in  certain  cases,  is  most  interesting. 
The  larvae  of  the  Ichneumonidse  are  all  internal  parasites  on 
other  insects,  hexapods  of  all  orders,  and  frequently  in  the  eggs 
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of  certain  Arachnidn ;  n  few  are  hyperparnsitic,  that  is,  are  them- 
selves parasitic  ou  other  hymenopterous  parasites.  In  the  case 
of  hexapod  larvte  the  parasites  feed  on  the  fatty  tissues  of  the 
victim,  and  continue  so  to  do  till  its  eventual  exhaustion,  which 
in  many  instances  is  not  until  the  penultimate  or  pupa  state  has 
been  assumed,  though  some  parasites  have  heen  reared  without 
the  host's  destruction.  Many  species  are  solitary,  others 
gregarioos;  that  is,  several  examples  prey  ou  the  same  host. 
The  larvae  of  many  genera  spin  cocoons,  mostly  witliin  the  puparia 
of  their  victims.  Giraud,  Perris,  Walsh,  Walker,  &c.,  have  held 
that  the  larvae  of  certain  Chalcididae,  belonging  to  the  family 
Eunk'tomida?,  were  partially  or  wholly  herbivorous;  but  this  is 
very  doubtful,  and  contrary  to  analogy  ;  so  Dr.  Giraud's  assertion, 
that  the  larva  of  Pimjtla  graminelUe  is  only  carnivorous  in  early 
life  and  herbivorous  for  the  rest  of  its  existence,  greatly  needs 
further  confirmation ;  but  see  Mr.  Cameron's  note  in  Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.  xiii.  200.  The  economy  of  the  Ichneuinonidse  is  very 
varied,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  more  detail  later  on ;  however, 
where  practicable,  it  is  recommended  that  the  vast  amount  of 
information  and  the  excellent  plates,  especially  the  life-history 
plate  ix.,  of  liatzeburg's  '  Die  Ichneumonen,*  be  consulted,  more 
especially  his  twelve  Krankengeschichten  in  the  third  volume. 

Ichneumon  imagos  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere ;  they 
sre  mostly  lethargic  in  their  habits,  and  are  easily  captured  when 
running  and  skipping  amongst  low  herbage  or  on  the  leaves  of 
trees.  A  few  species  are  attracted  by  flowers,  especially  the 
Umbellifenc ;  and  another  fruitful  source  is  the  sifting  and 
examination  of  moss  and  debris ;  this  means  of  collecting  is 
•specially  productive  of  the  wingless  Pezomachi,  and  other  small 
CrjrpttdA.  Most  species  are  diurnal  in  their  habits,  but  a  few, 
such  as  some  of  tlie  Ophionidae,  are  frequent  visitors  both  to  light 
and  sugar.  Many  species  hybernate  as  inuigos.  Bred  species  are 
known  to  the  student  uf  every  order,  and  we  can  only  express  a 
hope  tliat  tlieir  preservation  was  more  general. 

Our  liritish  list  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  speciea. 
The  iirrangemeiitK  in  black,  red,  and  yellow,  amongst  the 
Ic'hneuinontdie  and  Cryptitlic.  are  most  varied.  The  testaceous 
Tryphonida*  and  Ophionidie  are  often  very  beautiful  and  delicate. 
While  the  black  Pimplida*,  although  generally  with  a  very  sombre 
daik  look,  comprise   some  of  our  largest  and    most   beautiful 
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species,  e.g.^  the  very  large  and  pretty  Rhyssa  persuasoria  and 
the  black  Ephialtes,  with  their  long  ovipositors ;  Glypta,  also,  is 
a  pretty  genus ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  many  of  the 
genus  Pimpla  have  far  from  a  pleasant  odour  when  handled. 
Tlie  Agriotypidse  contains  but  one  genus  with  a  single  species; 
this  Mr.  Walker  was  fortunate  enough  to  detect  as  parasitic  on 
certain  Trichoptera,  hence  it  is  somewhat  aquatic  in  its  habits. 

Part  III.  of  the  Entomological  Society's  Catalogue  of  British 
Insects  contains  the  Ichneumonidse.  This  is  compiled  by  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall,  and  a  most  laborious  task  it  must  have 
been  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  conscientious  a  worker, 
it  is  almost  perfect,  and  must  remain  the  standard  for  all  future 
British  work  on  the  subject.  The  author's  remarks  (Trans.  Ent. 
Soc.  Lond.,  1872,  p.  259,  and  Ent.  An.,  1874,  pp.  114—146) 
should  also  be  consulted.  This  catalogue  is  full  of  the  necessary 
citations  and  references  to  the  works  and  monographs  of  Graven- 
horst,  Wesmael,  Ratzeburg,  Forster,  Holmgren,  and  Taschenberg, 
and  to  the  scattered  papers  or  less  important  works  of  Zetterstedt, 
Ruthe,  Kriechbaumer,  Thomson,  &c. ;  and  of  our  own  Cuilis, 
Stephens,  Westwood,  Haliday,  Desvignes,  &c.  The  later  papers 
or  works  of  Thomson,  Kriechbaumer,  Brischke,  Holmgren,  or 
Vollenhoven,  are  of  necessity  not  included,  as  the  catalogue  was 
issued  on  November  4th,  1872.  In  it  1180  species  of  Ichneu- 
monidse are  included  as  British,  distributed  amongst  13G  genera. 
Of  these  the  author  says  that  at  least  15  species  are  doubtful 
natives :  one  of  these,  certainly,  has  been  confirmed,  and  there 
have  since  been  several  additions  made  to  the  British  list,  while 
a  few  others  have  been  overlooked.  The  extension  of  this  list 
will  not  be  difficult.  Mr.  Marshall  had  a  large  number  of 
undetermined  British  specimens  in  his  possession,  the  record  of 
which  his  absence  from  this  country  will  probably  deprive  us; 
however,  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  Ichneumon  revival  will 
be  to  add  many  species  to  the  already  large  British  fauna. 
Another  and  more  important  result  will,  we  hope,  be  a  large  gain 
to  our  now  comparatively  small  stock  of  knowledge  on  the 
parasitism  and  general  habits  of  the  various  species;  this  also 
will  help  greatly  to  their  more  systematic  arrangement,  and  give 
a  solution  to  many  of  the  problems  connected  with  those  species, 
of  which  one  sex  only  is  yet  known,  which  happens  very  frequently 
throughout  the  Ichneumonidse.     No  country  can  boast  of  such  an 
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finiiy  of  working  entomologists  as  Britrtin,  where  pi-obably  more 
insects  are  bred  from  their  earlier  states  tlian  in  all  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  under  these  circumstances  the  various  parasites  (especially 
of  Lepidoptera)  should  be  well  known,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Had  these  been  preserved,  and  either  sufficiently  labelled  or 
recorded  by  short  notes  in  these  pages,  the  materials  at  the 
disposal  of  British  hymenopterists  would  have  certainly  developed 
an  English  authority  and  English  memoirs  on  this  interesting 
group;  but  this  we  lack.  As  it  is,  and  as  Mr.  Marshall  has 
remarked,  "  progress  in  Ichneumonology  requires  a  large  staff  of 
workers,  and  a  division  of  labour ; "  thus  either  the  student  of  the 
Uymenoptera  pupivora  must  be  a  first-rate  general  entomologist, 
or  else  co-operation  must  exist,  so  that  the  preyer  and  the 
preyed  upon  may  be  correctly  determined.  Erroneous  information 
is  worse  than  useless.  Let  us,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  students 
of  other  orders  to  attempt  to  preserve  their  bred  parasites,  which 
we  hope  will  not  be  difficult  with  tlie  following  instructions.  The 
knowledge  of  the  internal  parasites  should  surely  form  part  of  the 
life-histories  of  the  various  species  they  affect,  and  in  the  case  of 
injurious  insects  their  recognition  and  preservation  is  of  real 
practical  value. 

Since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  identify  Ichneumons,  whose 
specific  characteristics  are  often  very  minute  or  obscure,  unless 
some  care  has  been  taken  in  their  killing  and  setting,  the  following 
hints  as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue  are  entered  into  rather 
fully.  First,  as  regards  killing,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur;  this  permanently  fixes  the  red  and 
yellow  with  which  so  many  species  are  marked.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  changes  these  colours,  more  especially  the  yellows, 
which  it  turns  into  a  fine  red,  and  consequently  spoils  the  speci- 
mens. Thin,  as  well  as  chloroform,  also  renders  them  so  rigid 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  limbs  can  be  displayed.  If  the 
inseeU  Are  killed  with  sulphur  and  put  into  a  zinc  box,  with 
a  little  damp  sand  or  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  moistened  with 
water  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of  carbolic  acid  has  been  added  (of 
eoorie  the  insects  are  not  to  be  laid  on  the  moisture,  but  put  in  a 
wtde-Diouth  bottle  or  other  convenient  receptacle),  and  left  for 
two  or  iliree  days,  they  will  be  in  splendid  condition  for  setting ; 
Umj  maj  wen  be  kept  there  for  a  week,  provided  tliey  be  kept 
oool  and  not  allowed  to  dry.  There  are  two  methods  of  mounting, 
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each  of  which  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  no  doubt, 
generally  speaking,  carding  is  the  better  plan,  because  the  insects 
are  less  liable  to  be  injured  in  examination  and  transit  than  if 
they  were  pinned.  Should  they  be  carded  it  is  better  to  cut 
a  V-shaped  piece  out  of  the  card,  and  place  the  head  and  shoulders 
over  the  aperture.  Thus  made,  the  piece  can  very  easily  and 
neatly  be  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  punching-pliers,  such  as  are  used  by 
the  railway  officials  to  snip  the  tickets  ;  this  allows  the  examina- 
tion of  the  face  and  under  part  of  the  front  legs.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  leave  one  wing  free,  as  by  this  means  the  side  of  the 
thorax  and  coxae  are  exposed,  or,  better  still,  to  card  one  specimen 
on  its  back  when  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  specimens  belonging 
to  the  same  species.  In  pinning  carded  specimens  a  rather  long 
strong  pin  is  a  great  advantage  (No.  14  is  a  good  pin  for  this 
purpose).  The  general  directions  for  neat  and  successful  carding 
are  fully  entered  into  in  the  next  article  by  Dr.  Capron,  who  is 
quite  a  maestro  clelVarte.  If  the  insects  are  to  be  pinned  always 
use  a  long  pin  ;  it  is  better  to  have  the  pin  too  long  than  too 
short,  as  with  the  latter  many  insects  must  accidentally  become 
damaged  whilst  handling  them.  No.  7  was  the  pin  generally  used 
by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  and  is  a  very  useful  pin,  but  for 
some  even  a  larger  one  may  be  used  with  advantage.  But  what- 
ever size  is  used  the  insect  should  be  placed  well  up  the  pin,  so 
that  the  legs  may  not  be  injured  when  stuck  into  the  store -box  or 
cabinet,  and  besides,  it  allows  room  for  a  label  to  be  put  on  the 
pin  beneath  the  insect.  For  setting  nothing  is  better  than 
two  thicknesses  of  cork  fastened  on  a  flat  board,  and  covered  with 
white  paper.  The  legs  can  then  be  extended,  and  the  wings  held 
in  position  by  small  card  braces  ;  if  the  insects  have  been  kept  a 
day  or  two  in  the  damp  box  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced 
with  the  wings  ;  should  they  not  fall  at  once  into  their  places 
they  may  easily  be  made  to  do  so  by  pressing  the  base  of 
the  metathorax  gently  with  the  handle  of  the  setting-needle 
(which  may  be  cut  wedge-shaped  for  the  purpose)  towards  the 
head,  when  the  wings  will  immediately  fly  forwards  and  down- 
wards. As  it  will  be  found  better  to  pin  some  Ichneumons  and 
card  others,  when  special  setting  is  advantageous,  it  will  be 
hereafter  referred  to. 

As  we  have  above  stated,  the  Ichneumonidse  have  been  divided 
into  six  principal  groups  or  families,  principally  by  the  shape  of 
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the  abdomen,  length  of  ovipositor  or  aculeus,  and  form  of  the 
areolet  (second  cubital  areola)  if  present. 

The  families  of  this  group  may  be  briefly  defined  as  follows, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  most  of  these  families  possess  some 
species  or  genera  which  at  first  sight  might  be  placed  in  some 
other  family  ;  for  instance,  in  Tryphonidas  we  find  species  with  a 
pentagonal  areolet,  as  Ad^logtiathus  and  some  of  the  Orthocentrus^ 
whilst  Orthocentrus  anomalus  has  an  aculeus  as  long  as  the 
abdomen.  And  in  the  Cryptidse  the  genus  Stilpnus  has  the 
aculeus  not  proiectin<r- 

A.  Tiie  '^inl   ReffnK'iit  of  the  aibdviinen  himiu 

toiir  times :i^  luiig  as  the  old.     -         -  »*ai;i,  .'^    \«;i.iuT<>iMi).t:. 

B.  The  Slid  segment  not  more  than  twice  as 

long  HS  the  3rd,  generally  subequal. 

a.  Areolet  of  wings  a  regular  pentagon  or 
quadrate,  the  external  nervure  some- 
times pellucid  or  wanting. 

»  Mesosteruum  not  separated  from  the  meso- 
pleura  by  a  depression  (sometimes  a 
very  short  depression  present).  Aculeus 

very  short,  or  hidden.  .         -         -    Fam.  1.  Ichnkumonidjj. 

♦*  Mesosteruum  separated  from  the  meso- 
pleura  by  a  distinct  depression,  some- 
times complete  (female  sometimes  ap- 
terous); aculeus  projecting  sometimes  as 

loDg  as  the  abdomen.  •         -         -  Fam.  2.  Crtptidje. 

b.  Areolet  small,  deltoid,  or  none. 

f  Abdomen  depressed,  rarely  subcom pressed 
at  the  apex. 

I  Aculeus  of  female  very  short,  often  hidden.        Fam.  5.  Trypuonidjs. 

22  Aculeus  of  female  long,  generally  more  than 

half  the  length  of  Uie  abdomen  •  Fam.  6.  Pimplidjs. 

ft  Abdomen  more  or  less  compressed,  often 
very  much  so :  aculeus  sometimes  hid- 
den, rarely  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Fam.  4.  Ophiomdje. 

A  better  idea  of  the  generalities  of  these  families  can  of  course 
be  obtained  by  the  beginner  from  the  examination  of  some 
typical  collection,  or,  failing  this,  from  Ratzeburg's,  Curtis'a,  or 
VoUeuboven't  figures.  The  three  excellent  plates  in  Vollenhoven's 
'SchetMO  t«D  Oebruike  bij  de  Studie  der  Hymenoptera,'  Part  1, 
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will    be    found    very    useful,    and    is    cheap    at    half-a-crown ; 
'Piuacographia'  is  very  valuable,  but  expensive. 

In  the  subsequent  papers  these  six  families  of  our  Ichneu- 
raonidse  will  be  treated  of  in  both  systematic  and  biological 
detail. 


ON   THE   PRESERVATION   OF   PARASITIC   HYMENOPTERA. 
By  Edward  Capron,  M.D. 

It  is  of  above  all  things  necessary  to  determine  the  names  of 
the  smaller  species  of  Hymenoptera,  that  they  should  be  set  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  important  characters  should  be  plainly 
visible,  and  that  the  thorax  should  not  be  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
pin  as  large  as  itself,  which  is  generally  the  condition  in  which  I 
receive  specimens  from  correspondents.  If  killed  by  the  ordinary 
methods,  such  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  laurel,  or  cliloroform,  the 
insects  almost  always  die  with  the  wings  folded  vertically  and  the 
legs  contracted,  and  so  rigid  are  the  muscles  of  this  class  that, 
unlike  Lepidoptera,  no  amount  of  relaxing  can  be  effected  by 
moisture,  and  the  insect  is  generally  useless.  After  many  trials 
I  have  found  the  plan  I  adopt  so  successful  that  I  think  it  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  intend  to  study  this  most 
interesting  group.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  insect  home  alive,  and  not  damaged  by  its  capture ; 
nothing  spoils  the  appearance  of  a  fine  Ichneumon  so  much  as  a 
missing  leg  or  antenna.  These  insects  are  so  active  in  a  net 
that  they  will  often  give  you  the  slip  before  you  are  aware  of  it 
and  escape  altogether.     My  plan  is  as  follows  : — 

I  take  with  me  a  pocket  full  of  medium  size  chip-boxes,  or 
rather  large  pill-boxes,  and  a  wide-mouth  bottle  with  a  large 
cork,  charged  moderately  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  I  place  this 
over  the  insect  in  the  net,  and  hold  my  hand  on  the  top  (the  net 
being  between)  until  the  insect  is  just  stupefied  but  not  dead. 
"With  the  smaller  ones  this  occurs  almost  at  once.  I  then  remove 
it,  and  examine  it  with  a  lens  to  see  if  it  is  worth  saving;  if  it  is 
I  transfer  it  to  one  of  the  boxes.  By  the  time  I  reach  home  the 
insect  will  be  as  lively  as  ever,  and  I  then  kill  it  in  the  following 
manner : — I  take  a  large  white  basin  and  fill  it  with  quite  boiling 
water.  When  it  has  cooled  a  few  degrees  I  take  each  box  and 
give  it  a  tap  to  send  the  insect  to  the  bottom,  and  then  suddenly 
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take  the  lid  off  and  invert  it  over  the  water,  again  tapping  the 
bottom  to  scnJ  the  insect  out.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
insect  falls  on  to  the  hot  water  with  its  wings  expanded  hori- 
zontally, and  the  legs  stretched  out.  It  should  not  be  left  long 
on  the  hot  water,  but  almost  immediately  be  lifted  out  with 
a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  placed  into  another  vessel  of  cold  water. 
When  all  are  thus  killed  I  take  a  cup  of  spirits  of  wine.  It 
should  be  of  full  strength,— the  ordinary  spiritus  rectificatus  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia, — and  not  methylated,  as  this  is  apt  to  be 
greasy,  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste  and  smell.  I  immerse  each 
insect  in  it,  and,  placing  under  them  an  ordinary  glass  microscopic 
slide,  I  lift  them  out  carefully,  the  insect  being  on  its  back.  I 
then  brush  out  the  legs,  wings,  and  antennse,  absorb  the  superfluous 
spirit  by  the  brush,  occasionally  drying  the  latter  on  blotting- 
paper  or  by  the  mouth,  and  put  it  aside  to  dry.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  insect  can  then  be  easily 
removed  from  the  slide  in  the  most  excellent  condition  for  the 
setting  process,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  materials  required  are  some  small  squares  of  stout  six- 
or  eight-sheet  Bristol  board,  such  as  is  used  for  mounting 
drawings,  and  the  following  solution  :  gum  acacia,  one  ounce ; 
white  sugar,  half  an  ounce ;  water  two  ounces.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  dissolved,  and  is  best  made  some  time,  and  kept  until 
it  is  very  thick  and  flows  with  difficulty.  The  insect  being  ready, 
a  rather  thick  line  of  gum  should  be  placed  on  the  cardboard 
about  the  length  of  the  whole  insect,  and  as  wide  as  the  body. 
The  insect  should  be  then  lifted  on  to  it,  taking  great  care  not  to 
touch  the  wings  with  the  gum.  The  head  should  be  well  into  the 
gum,  and  be  first  raised  and  placed  into  position  with  a  needle 
inserted  into  the  other  end  of  the  stick  which  holds  the  brush. 
Then  the  two  front  legs  should  be  placed  in  their  right  position, 
and  fttKtened  securely  by  the  brush  and  gum.  The  wings  may 
tlien  be  carefully  placed  with  the  wetted  brush,  and,  lastly,  the 
two  posterior  pairs  of  legs  and  the  anteinia\  The  gum  should 
be  used  freely,  hs  it  can  all  be  removed  afterwardn 

The  insect  should  then  be  placed  on  one  side  until  perfectly 
dry ;  indeed,  I  leave  mine  thus  prepared  until  the  winter  gives 
me  time  for  tlieir  examination.  When  thus  required  I  place  a 
Inrge  drop  of  water  on  the  insect,  and  when  the  gum  is  well 
dissolved  I  again  remove  it  off  the  board  to  a  cup  of  clear  water, 
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from  thence  into  the  spirit,  and  this  time  dry  it  with  its  back 
upwards  on  the  glass  slide.  It  may  then  be  removed  quite  stiff 
and  well-set,  and  mounted  on  a  piece  of  thin  card  with  only 
a  slight  dot  of  gum  under  the  thorax. 

Though  apparently  troublesome,  the  process  comes  eas}*^ 
enough  after  a  little  practice.  I  have  often  mounted  thirty  or 
forty  specimens  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  have  succeeded  in  the 
smallest  Chalcids,  and  even  the  most  difficult  and  unruly 
Cynipidse  The  reason  of  adding  the  sugar  to  the  gum  is  to 
make  it  more  quickly  soluble  in  water,  and  it  also  dries  quicker 
and  firmer.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  wash  off  the  gum 
thoroughly  in  the  last  washing,  as  otherwise  the  wings  might 
stick  to  the  glass  slide.  I  have  tried  the  same  plan  most  success- 
fully with  the  Tenthridinidse,  and  also  with  Coleoptera,  and  even 
kill  bees  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  certainly  the  best  way 
of  obtaining  perfect  relaxation  after  death. 

Shere,  Surrey,  November,  1870. 
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By  Walter  P.  Weston. 

(Continued  from  p.  U.) 

Antithesia  salicana,  Gn. — Common  among  the  larger  kinds  of 
sallow,  and  occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the  trunks  of  poplars. 
It  flies  boldly  and  quickly  at  dusk  in  June  and  the  early  part  of 
July,  but  is  one  of  the  species  that  does  not  travel  quietly  when 
boxed.  It  may  also  be  taken  plentifully  in  the  daytime  at  rest 
on  the  stems  of  pollard  sallows,  and  willows. 

Spilonota  ocellana.  Fab. — Common  everywhere,  and  particu- 
larly so  among  whitethorn  hedges.  The  larva  appears  an  ubiquitous 
feeder,  for,  besides  apple  and  whitethorn,  it  affects  shoots  of  alder 
{Alnus  glutinosa),2in^  occasionally  sea-spurge  [Euphorhia  par  alias)  ^ 
and  the  common  dock  [Rumex  ohtusifolius).  S.  hippophdanaf 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  larva  feeding  in  united  shoots  of 
sea-buckthorn  {Hippophae  rhamnoides),  though  ranking  for  a 
time  as  a  species,  must  be  considered  but  a  form  of  this  insect. 
When  alive  the  whitish  portions  of  the  wing  certainly  appear 
lighter  and  clearer  than  in  S.  ocellana;  but  on  rearing  a  long  series 
no  difference  can  be  perceived  in  the  two  forms,  both  of  which 
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present  similar  varieties.  The  sexes  will  also  pair  indiscrirai- 
nately. 

S.  Laneiana^  Zell.— Local  among  larch  {Larix  europaa),  but 
generally  abundant  where  it  occurs.  It  is  as  variable  as  the 
preceding  in  colour  and  markings,  but  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  having  much  narrower  wings  The  moth  may  be 
taken  commonly  in  June  and  July  flying  at  dusk  round  the 
larches,  but  as  it  usually  keeps  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  up 
the  tree,  a  long  net  is  very  handy,  when  after  this  species. 

S.  aceriana,  Dup.  —  Not  uncommon  among  black  poplar 
{Poptdus  nigra),  and  more  sparingl}^  among  aspen  (P.  treniula). 
Last  year  I  noticed,  adhering  to  the  shoots  and  leaf-stems  of  the 
large-leaved  balsam  poplar,  close  to  London,  some  curved  case-like 
ap|)earance8,  which  at  first  sight  I  took  for  the  cases  of  a  Coleophora 
larv».  On  examination,  however,  they  turned  out  to  be  com- 
posed of  stout  whitish  silk  with  the  outside  covered  with  frass. 
On  detaching  some  from  the  twigs  I  found  each  covered  a  small 
bole  in  the  stem,  in  which  a  larva  was  feeding.  I  kept  several  of 
the  shoots  in  water,  and  reared  a  series  of  this  insect,  the 
transformations  from  larva  to  imago  occurring  generally  within 
the  shoots,  which  did  not  appear  materially  injured  by  their 
presence. 

S.  pauperana,  Dup. — The  old  locality  for  this  insect,  given  by 
Stninton  in  his  *  Manual,'  was  '*  hedges  and  lanes  near  Darenth 
Wood,"  but,  though  frequently  worked  for,  this  species  is  now  very 
scarce  there.  I  met  with  a  single  specimen  flying  slowly  in 
the  sunshine  over  wild  rose  bushes  in  Surrey,  in  1877,  as  far  as  I 
am  awnre  the  first  occurrence  of  this  species  in  that  county.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  captures  in  Sussex. 

S.  dealbana,  Frol. — A  variable  species,  and  specially  abundant 
in  woods  and  woody  lanes. 

S.  negUctana,  Dup. — Local,  but  generally  abundant  where  it 
occurs.  It  in  usually  to  be  found  on  the  trunks  of  large  sallow, 
and  H4>Hietiui('H  poplar,  trees;  and  occurs  freely  at  Camberwell, 
HMmmersmith  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  Surbiton,  and  similar 
IfWiiHtieB.  It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  S,  decUhana  by  the 
bluiah  black  markingH  which  in  that  species  are  of  a  reddish 
bruwn.     This  is  also  rather  a  larger  insect,  and  does  not  vary. 

H.  ihnplana,  F.  v.  R.— Very  local  among  aspen  (P.  treviula), 
Darenth  Wood  used  to  be  iti  chief  locality,  but  the  part  of  the 
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wood  where  it  occurred  has  been  closed  to  entomologists  and  the 
public.     It  has  also  been  taken  in  Tilgate  Forest. 

S.  amcBiiana,  Huh.^incarnatana,  Hub. — Appears  both  scarce 
and  local  in  these  counties.  On  one  occasion  I  took  a  couple  of 
specimens  by  beating  wild  roses  on  Box  Hill,  but  have  not  worked 
the  locality  since.  It  has  not  been  included  in  any  list  I  have 
received. 

S.  suffusana,  Zell. — Not  uncommon  among  whitethorn,  but  is 
not  a  free  flyer  when  disturbed.  By  beating  whitethorn  hedges 
into  an  umbrella  in  the  early  part  of  May  several  pupae  of  this 
species  may  be  obtained.  If  the  Tortrix  collector  selects  a 
favourable  hedge  for  this  kind  of  work,  which  should  be  fairly 
close-trimmed  but  not  thinned,  he  will  find  an  afternoon's  work 
very  profitable,  as,  besides  this  species,  he  may  reckon  on  a  series 
of  Sideria  achatana  and  SciapJiila  nuhilanaf  with  a  large  proportion 
of  females  of  the  latter. 

S.  roscecolanay  Dbld. — Not  uncommon  among  wild  and  culti- 
vated roses,  and  generally  distributed.  The  imago  appears  in 
June  and  July,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  following 
species,  which  it  closely  resembles,  by  its  rounded  costa,  and  also 
by  its  earlier  appearance. 

S.  roboranaj  Treit. — Fairly  common  among  roses.  The  imago 
seldom  appears  before  August,  when  S.  roscecolana  is  over. 

Pardia  tripunctana,  Fab. — Common  everywhere. 

Aspis  Udmanniana^  Linn. —  Common  throughout.  It  may  be 
bred  in  plenty  from  shoots  of  bramble  {Ruhus),  which  the  larva 
curls  round  and  unites  with  the  last  leaf,  making  a  very 
conspicuous  bunch. 

Sideria  achatana,  S.  V. — Not  uncommon  among  whitethorn ; 
it  appears  to  prefer  hedges  that  are  kept  cut  tolerably  close. 
When  beaten  out  it  usually  flies  down  or  drops,  and  is  more  often 
to  be  found  near  the  bottom  of  the  hedge,  whence  the  pupa  may 
also  be  beaten.  When  bred  the  colours  of  this  insect  are  very 
bright.  It  is  commoner  in  Surrey  than  in  the  other  two  counties, 
but  in  neither  is  it  scarce. 

(To  1)6  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  LEPIDOPTERA  IN  THE  ISLE   OF  WIGHT,  1879. 
hf  UicHARD  South. 

The  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Aifgust  were  not  more 
genial  at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  on  the  mainland ;  if 
anything,  perhaps  a  little  less  so,  the  island  being  so  much 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  south-west  wind,  which  at  times  was 
icy  cold.  Again,  fogs  of  a  persistent  character  would  cover 
the  island  for  days  together,  rendering  collecting  not  only  poor  in 
results,  but  decidedly  unpleasant  to  the  collector. 

Many  of  the  Diurni  were  late  and  scarce,  notably  Anthocharis 
cardainineSf  Lyaena  Adonis,  and  Polyommatus  PhUsas ;  of  the 
last-named  I  only  observed  two  specimens,  and  those  not  until 
the  end  of  August. 

Melitaa  Cinxia  was  late,  but  fairly  common,  though  difficult  to 
obtain  owing  to  wind  and  rain.  All  species  of  the  genus  Satyrus, 
with  the  exception  of  S.  A^geriay  were  abundant.  Arge  Galathea 
and  Pyrameis  cardui  were  in  large  numbers. 

Larvffi  of  M,  Cinxia  were  plentiful  from  the  Gth  to  20th  of 
May;  a  few  were  picked  up  both  before  and  after  these  dates. 
They  were  observed  in  many  localities  between  Sandown  and 
Chale  Bay,  and  at  various  elevations,  some  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  sea,  others  on  the  steep  sides  of  St.  Boniface.  Dull  and  even 
rainy  weather  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  by  these  larvae,  as  on  the  few 
occasions  when  the  sun  was  brightly  shining  they  would  be  hidden 
under  leaves,  clods,  Sic.  I  had  a  striking  example  of  tliis  ;  for  on 
one  dull  morning,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  as  usual  from  the 
south-west,  I  came  upon  quite  a  colony  of  these  little  black 
fellows  busily  engaged  devouring  various  kinds  of  PUintago,  not 
P.  marilima  only.  Whilst  I  was  securing  a  few  a  smart  shower 
eame  on,  but  this  did  not  disturb  Cinxia  in  the  least,  though  I  was 
glad  to  hurry  to  the  lee  of  an  adjacent  rock  and  take  what  shelter 
it  could  afford.  Presently,  the  rain  clearing  oiT,  I  ventured  from 
my  retreat,  and  found  the  larvae  still  exposed,  with  little  beads  of 
moisture  on  their  spines,  and  all  anxious  to  attain  the  summit  of 
some  stem  or  blade  of  grass,  or  other  vantHge  point  where  they 
might  dry  their  jackets.  That  process  being  accomplished  they 
returned  to  their  interrupted  repast.  Just  tlien  the  sun  shone 
forth  with  some  power,  and  there  was  a  general  Ktampcde,  f^verv 
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individual  being  now  as  desirous  of  concealment  as  a  while  ago  it 
was  to  expose  itself.  The  larvae  of  Arge  Galathea,  Vanessa  lo, 
and  Pyrameis  cardui  were  to  be  found  in  plenty. 

Of  the  Nocturni  I  have  nothing  of  interest  to  record,  except 
perliaps  the  paucity  of  the  imagines  of  Zygcena  Jilipendulcs  as 
compared  with  the  host  of  larvae  seen  in  May  and  June.  Neither 
have  I  much  to  say  of  the  Geometrse ;  one  or  two  species  were  to 
be  had  freely.  Of  these  I  may  mention  Corycia  temerata^ 
Melanippe  galiata,  M.  procellata,  Anticlea  ruhidata^  and  Phibalap- 
teryx  tersata.  Abraxas  grossulariata  was  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  varied  in  marking  from  dull  to  pale,  but  with  no  very  striking 
varieties.  I  also  met  with  one  specimen  each  of  Venusia 
cambricarla,  and  hobophora  viretata. 

Noctute  were  not  in  great  force ;  many  common  species  did 
not  phow  up  at  all.  I  sugared  posts,  fences,  bushes,  and  flowers 
on  and  about  the  downs,  and  now  and  then  the  trees  in  Pelham 
Woods,  using  some  twenty-four  pounds  of  "  mixture,"  but  I  was 
not  rewarded  with  a  single  insect  worthy  of  note.  Thyatira  derasa, 
Leucania  pallenSy  Xylophasia  sublustris,  X.  polyodon^  Mamestra 
anceps,  Miana  strigilis,  M.  literosa,  Agrotis  exclamationis,  A. 
corticea,  Aplecta  advena,  and  Hadena  dentina  were  the  only  things 
that  came  in  any  number.  Phytometra  cenea  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  daytime,  but  Acontia  luctuosa  and  the  two  Euclidice  very  scarce. 

Hypena  proboscidalis,  Rivida  sericealis,  and  Herminia  tarsi- 
pennalis  were  the  only  Deltoides  that  I  met  with.  They  were  in 
some  plenty.  Of  the  Pyralites  I  took  a  fine  series  of  each  of  the 
Pyraustcs,  but  only  saw  one  Ennychia  anguinaUs  ;  Stenia  punctalis 
was  very  late  and  scarce  ;  it  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  till  July 
30th ;  the  third  week  in  August  Botys  flavalis  began  to  come 
out  freely  ;  B.  fuscalis  was  not  common,  although  its  food-plant 
grew  in  abundance,  and  I  only  obtained  one  poor  example  of 
B.  asinalis.  Ebidea  croceaUs,  a  fine  series  bred ;  laiwae  very 
common.  Pionea  stramentalis  was  found  rather  plentifully  in  one 
or  two  little  woods  near  Shanklin,  and  Stenopteryx  hybridalis  was 
abundant  everywhere. 

Of  the  Crambites,  Platytes  cerussellus,  Crambus  pratellus,  C. 
pascuellus,  C.tristellus,  C.geniculellus,  C.culmellus,  and  C.chryso- 
niichelliis  were  all  common,  and  I  bred  a  fine  series  of  Ephestia 
cinerosella  and  a  few  Phycls  ornatella.  Oncocera  ahenella  was  not 
very  scarce. 
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It  was  amongst  the  Tortrices  that  I  found  most  employment. 
(Enectra  piUfrianat  tliough  extremely  local,  was  not  uncommon 
(Entom.  xii.  273).  Peronea  hastiana,  a  series  hred  from  pupae 
found  in  leaves  and  terminal  shoots  of  osiers.  P.  aspersana^  a 
aeries  of  very  small  and  dark  specimens  were  bred  from  Poterium 
sanguisorha,  but,  strange  to  say,  not  the  round  type,  although 
these  were  common  enough  on  the  downs  where  I  found  the 
larvae.  Penthina  gentianana^  bred  from  teazle  heads ;  and 
P.  $eUana  was  not  scarce  on  the  downs  and  at  Steephill  cone. 
Aspi*  Udmanniana  bred,  the  larvae  very  common  in  twisted  shoots 
and  packets  of  bramble  leaves.  Sericoria  littoraiia,  a  series  bred 
from  flowers  of  Statics  armeria.  S,  herbana^  specimens  beaten 
out  of  a  hedge  in  company  with  numbers  of  S,  lacunajia.  Euchromla 
purpuranUt  not  uncommon  in  rough  fields ;  just  before  dusk  is 
the  best  time  to  take  this  species,  as  they  then  get  on  the  wing, 
but  settle  again  before  it  is  quite  dark ;  a  few  may  be  turned 
up  during  the  day,  but  in  a  field  where  they  are  known  to  occur  a 
greater  number  may  be  taken  by  simply  standing  in  one  spot,  at 
the  right  time,  than  could  be  obtained  by  tramping  all  over  the 
field  any  other  part  of  the  day.  Orthotania  stria na  very  scarce. 
Erioptela  fractifasciana  common  ;  I  took  a  long  series  of  females. 
Sphaleroptera  ictericana  swarming.  Phoxopteryx  comptana  fairly 
common,  but,  like  everything  else,  late  ;  there  was  a  second  brood 
in  August.  Ephippiphora  pfiugiaiuiy  unlike  E.  hriLnnichiiina  and 
E.  irigeminana,  was  very  scarce.  A  few  E.  ephippana  were  bred 
from  Eupatorium  cantmbinum.  Endopisa  nigricana  very  common, 
flying  late  in  the  afternoon  over  peas  in  fiehls ;  on  one  occasion  I 
took  thirty  males  in  about  as  many  minutes,  as  they  came  to 
a  freshly-emerged  female  that  was  in  a  clump  of  grass  at  my  feet. 
I  afterwards  secured  tlie  lady  herself.  Stigmonota  composana 
scarce,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  wet  and  windy  weather 
that  existed  when  it  was  out.  Dicrorampha  politana  occurred 
freely  in  one  or  two  localities,  and  a  few  />.  scqxtann  witli  them. 
D.  petiverana  was  common.  D.  Batunuina  plentiful,  but  local. 
I>.  acuminatana,  a  few  along  tlie  upper  cliff.  D,  ienectana, 
common  in  several  places  along  the  foot  of  the  downs.  D.  siiupli- 
ciana  amongst  mugwort  at  Shanklin,  and  a  long  series  of  D, 
eoh»OfUma  bred  from  shoots  of  ox-eyo  daisy  (ChrytantJiemum 
Uiuamihimmm).  It  is  astonishing  what  rough  treatment  these 
Urvm  can  put  up  with.     A  number  of  the  shoots  were  placed  in  a 
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tin  canister  at  the  time  of  gathering,  brought  home,  and  by  chance 
put  away  in  a  corner  where  for  some  time  they  were  forgotten. 
When  I  happened  to  come  across  the  tin  and  opened  it,  I  found  a 
mass  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  was  about  to  throw  the  rubbish  out,  when  I  noticed 
a  little  pale  brown  pupa  just  peeping  out  of  a  web ;  so  I  threw 
all  into  a  wooden' box  with  a  leno-net  cover,  and  in  course  of  time 
twenty-two  imagines  made  their  appearance,  which  were  quite  as 
fine  as  those  more  carefully  attended  to.  Pyrodes  Khediana  was 
common  early  in  June,  flying  round  hawthorn  blossom  in  the 
sunshine,  when  there  was  any. 

Catoptria  cana,  C.  fulvana,  and  C.  Hohenwarthiana  were  all 
common.  Of  C.  parvulana  I  got  two,  and  one  C.  expallidana. 
C.  pupillana  was  scarce.  Eupoecilia  atricapitana  was  not  often 
met  with,  but  E.  hybridellana  was  common  and  generally  distri- 
buted, flying  just  before  dusk.  E,  rupicolana  was  bred  from  hemp 
agrimony,  and  E.  roseana  from  teazle  heads.  E,  ciliana  very 
scarce.  A  few  examples  of  Xanthosetia  Zoegana  were  taken. 
X.  hamana  and  Chrosis  tesserana  were  very  common.  Argyrolepia 
subbaumanniana  obtained  in  plenty  on  the  slopes  of  the  upper  cliff, 
and  A.  zephyrana  nearer  the  sea.  A,  badiana  common  among 
burdock.  Cochylis  dilucidana  and  C.  stramineana  were  not 
scarce. 

The  Pterophori  were  represented  by  Pterophorus  ochrodactylus, 
of  which  I  took  eight  among  yarrow.  P.  trigonodactylus  not 
common.  P.  acanthodactylus  abundant ;  larvae  and  pupae  on  rest- 
harrow.  P.  parvidactylus  not  scarce  on  the  downs,  but  difficult  to 
see  and  catch.  P.  phcBodactylus  very  abundant.  P.  Loewii,  a  few 
on  the  slopes  of  the  upper  clifi",  flying  with  P.  baliodactylus  and 
P.  pe7itadactylus  ;  the  latter  very  common.  P.  lithodactylusj  bred 
from  larvae  on  Inula  dysenterica ;  these  larvae  when  young  are  to 
be  found  in  the  terminal  shoots,  but  later  on  are  difficult  to  obtain 
during  the  day  ;  towards  dark,  however,  they  may  easily  be  got, 
as  they  then  feed  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  I  could 
not  find  out  where  they  hid  in  the  daytime.  P.  micro dactylus,  one 
only ;  but  P.  spilodactylus  was  very  common  in  the  larval  stage 
wherever  any  of  its  food-plant,  Marrubium  vidgare,  was  growing ; 
the  larva  partakes  of  the  colour  and  character  of  the  plant,  and, 
as  it  rests  when  not  feeding  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  and  near 
its  base,  may  readily  be  overlooked. 
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Judging  the  fiiiccess  of  the  whole  campaign  from  a  not  unusual 
point  of  vie\v» — the  mere  accumulation  of  specimens,— it  certainly 
is  not  grand,  hut  there  is  another  phase  of  the  matter;  taking 
into  consideration  the  abnormal  season,  and  in  consequence  the 
few  favourable  oppoilunities  for  working,  I  am  not  inclined  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  practical  knowledge  obtained  of  the  habits  of 
many  species  with  which  I  was  previously  unacquainted. 

In  conclusion  I  will  relate  a  curious  circumstance  that  came 
under  my  observation  on  Sunday  evening,  August  10th.  I  was 
walking  over  Steephill  Down,  Veiitnor,  the  light  was  fast 
declining,  the  air  still  and  sultry,  and  a  thunder-storm  impending. 
I  noticed,  just  over  head,  a  moth  soaring  upwards;  whilst 
watching  it  I  became  aware  of  others  ascending  in  like  manner, 
all  towering  in  a  spiral  flight,  and  soon  lost  to  view.  On  looking 
down  I  perceived  others  around  me,  starting  from  out  of  the 
furze;  I  made  frantic  efforts  to  secure  a  specimen  so  as  to 
determine  the  species,  but  unfortunately,  not  having  my  net,  I 
was  unable  to  do  so.  I  can  only  say  that  in  size  and  shape  they 
were  not  unlike  Pltisia  gamma.  I  was  at  the  time,  and  still  am, 
unable  to  assign  any  cause  for  this  unusual  mounting  to  the 
upper  air. 

13,  Bonchurch  ViUas,  Ealing,  Jan.  7,  1880. 


LIFEHISTORY  OF  NOLA  CENTONALIS. 
By  W.  H.  Tuoweix. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1879,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
capture  two  female  Nola  centonalis  whilst  collecting  in  Kent  As 
nothing  was  known  of  the  life-history  of  this  rare  moth  I  risked 
spoiling  my  specimens  by  keeping  them  for  eggs  Both  deposited 
small  batches,  but  only  one  lot  proved  fertile ;  these,  tliirty-six 
in  number,  boon  showed  signs  of  vitality. 

Wlicn  first  deposited  the  ova  were  pearly  white,  beautifully 
striated,  and  bomewhat  hemispherical  in  form,  i.e.,  convex  above, 
flattened  beneath.  In  two  or  three  days  a  small  dark  central  spot 
appeared,  which  increased  in  intensity  till  the  time  of  hatching, 
which  took  place  on  August  27th.  I  had  a  diflicult  problem  to 
•oWe,  for  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  food -plant  of  the  larvse,  so  I 
collected  portions  of  twelre  different  plants  that  grew  about  the 
locality  of  capture  of  the  moths.   These  were  enclosed  in  a  wide- 
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mouth  bottle  with  the  eggs  cUrectly  they  commenced  to  hatch. 
Being  so  small,  little  or  no  signs  of  frass  could  be  detected,  and 
feared  I  had  lost  all,  till  the  fourth  day,  when  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  were  carefully  inspected  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  three  different  plants  had  been  eaten.  This  gave 
hope,  and  enabled  me  to  clear  away  a  lot  of  useless  plants. 
Carefully  replacing  the  larvse  with  fresh  portions  of  their  food, 
viz.,  Potentilla  anserina^  Lotus  corniculatus,  and  Trifolium 
procumbens,  I  left  them  again  four  days,  and  then  repeated  the 
inspection.  Now  the  preference  for  the  Leguminosce  was  decided, 
Trifolium  procumbens  being  evidently  the  favourite  food.  I 
continued  to  give  this  plant  for  a  short  time,  but  finding  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  a  fresh  supply,  for  I  could  not  find  it  growing  near 
Greenwich,  substituted  Trifolium  minus  and  Medicago  lupulinay 
both  of  which  they  ate  freely.  In  their  early  stages  they  feed  on 
the  leaves  only,  but  after  the  third  and  fourth  moult  I  observed 
they  had  a  taste  for  the  flowers,  so  tried  them  with  the  heads  of 
bloom  of  the  common  clover  (T.  pratense).  They  took  most 
kindly  to  this  food,  and,  being  easily  obtained,  I  continued  with  it 
till  they  spun  up,  which  they  did  from  first  to  second  week  in 
November.  Doubtless  this  abnormal  time  of  pupating  was 
induced  by  being  kept  in  a  warmed  room,  and  well  supplied  with 
fresh  food.  In  nature  they  would  undoubtedly  hybernate.  This 
is  shown  by  six  larvse  I  had  sent  to  Mr.  Buckler.  Atlhough  these 
were  treated  like  mine,  onl}^  in  a  cold  room,  after  moulting  five 
times  they  refused  to  feed  up,  and  hybernated,  as  did  tw^o  larvae 
with  me  also.  Luckily,  by  my  forcing  treatment,  the  risk  of 
losing  them  in  the  state  of  hybernating  was  avoided,  and  enabled 
me  to  send  a  full-fed  larva  on  to  Mr.  Buckler,  and  thus  secured 
its  portrait  by  his  able  pencil. 

The  young  larvse  are  a  pale  brownish  yellow,  hairy,  and  rather 
sluggish,  a  character  they  retained  through  life.  If  touched 
or  irritated  they  drop  from  their  food  and  curl  themselves  up,  and 
remain  thus  for  some  time.  They  moulted  five  times  at  pretty 
regular  intervals,  viz. :  first  moult,  on  September  6th  to  8th ; 
second  moult,  16th  to  18th;  third  moult,  24th  to  20th;  fourth, 
October  12th  to  14th  ;  and  the  fifth  and  final  was  completed 
by  October  26th.  No  great  change  of  coloration  takes  plnce  till 
the  fourth  change  of  skin,  when  a  faint  fulvous-yellow  dorsal  line 
first  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  fleshy  tubercles  are  dark  and 
spot-like.     This  last  chnractcr  is  almost  lost  in  the  final  moult. 
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The  full-fed  larva  is,  wlien  extended,  about  half  an  inch  to 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  moderately  stout,  somewhat  thickest 
in  the  middle  segments,  attenuating  slightly,  both  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly.  The  head  is  small  and  dark  blackish  brown.  The 
general  ground  colour  is  a  translucent  brown -pink.  A  narrow 
but  well-defined  yellow  dorsal  line,  and  on  each  of  the  segments, 
which  are  strongly  developed,  are  six  small  fleshy  tubercles, 
arranged  in  rows,  tliree  on  either  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  and 
from  which  spring  tufts  of  short  brown  hair.  The  spiracle  line 
is  not  very  apparent.  The  abdomen  and  claspers  are  nude,  and  of  a 
translucent  brown-pink  shade. 

When  the  larva  is  about  to  spin  its  cocoon  it  selects  a  grass- 
culm  or  other  stem,  and,  having  spun  a  little  pad  of  silk  on  it, 
commences  to  nibble  off  portions  of  adjacent  stems.  With  these 
it  builds  out  tw^o  side  pieces  like  an  open  boat,  the  grass-culm 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  keel.  It  is  most  curious  to  watch  this 
construction  going  on.  The  larva  stretches  itself  out  as  far  as 
it  can  reach  without  absolutely  leaving  hold  of  its  work,  in  order 
to  gather  the  building  material,  which  it  brings  in,  and  adds,  so  to 
gpeftk,  another  plank  to  its  house.  One  larva,  which  had  com- 
menced its  cocoon  on  the  side  of  the  bottle  and  not  within  reach 
of  this  necessary  building  material,  spun  the  silk  pad  and  very 
small  wing  or  side  pieces  ;  then  it  appeared  quite  at  loss  how  to 
proceed.  I  observed  it  thus  for  two  entire  days,  but  it  could  make 
no  further  progress  with  its  work.  I  then  placed  some  dried  grass 
roots  within  its  reach,  and  at  once  the  building  process  went  on, 
and  the  cocoon  was  completed.  As  soon  as  these  side  pieces  are 
sufficiently  developed,  an  operation  which  takes  some  thirty -six 
hours'  labour,  the  larva  commences  at  the  bottom  end  to  draw 
over  the  two  edges  so  that  they  just  meet,  and  spins  them  thus 
firmly  together.  Working  in  this  manner  steadily  upward,  until 
nearly  closed  in,  the  larva  then  enters  the  cocoon,  draws  over  the 
top  or  head  piece,  and  then  lines  the  interior  with  silk.  When 
completed  it  is  both  neat  and  compact,  something  like  the  cocoon 
of  Sola  albuialiM,  except  that  it  is  obtusely  blunt  at  the  top 
or  head,  whiUt  N.  albulalis  has  it  pointed  at  each  end,  like  the 

By  keeping  my  pupa  in  a  warm  room,  the  imagines  com- 
menced to  appear  on  December  10th,  and  came  out  at  intervals 
until  December  28th,  in  all  twenty  perfect  specimens.  My  treatment 
uf  them  had  been  most  successful,  not  losing  a  single  one  by  death 
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The  perfect  insect  varies  very  much  indeed.  The  typical  form 
is  ahnost  white,  some  pure  white,  without  a  mark  on  the  wings 
save  the  button -like  scales  ;  others  are  grey,  with  a  darker  central 
grey  band.  Two  or  three  have  the  usual  lines  of  the  superior 
wings,  but  no  grey  shading,  the  strongest  marking  generally  being 
the  line  next  to  and  parallel  with  the  hind  margin. 
3,  Lewisham  Road,  Greenwich,  Jan.  1,  1880. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,   &o. 

Keoccurrence  of  Chrysophanus  virgaurea  in  England. — 
On  August  26th,  1878,  duiing  my  stay  at  Cromer,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  a  female  specimen  of  Chrysophanus  virgaurea. 
At  first  I  took  it  to  be  a  variety  of  Polyommatus  phlceas  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  last  Easter,  when  I  saw  the  C.  virgaurea  figured  in 
Mr.  Kirby's  *  European  Butterflies  and  Moths,*  that  I  had  any 
idea  what  a  prize  I  had  secured.  I  was  not  able,  however,  to 
obtain  any  decisive  judgment  as  to  its  true  character,  until  I  had 
the  opportunity  a  few  days  ago  of  consulting  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse, 
of  the  British  Museum.  After  a  careful  examination  Mr.  Water- 
house  pronounced  it  to  be  an  undoubted  female  specimen  of 
Chrysophanus  virgaurea,  Mr.  Kirby  says  in  his  book  that 
*'  although  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  formerly 
inhabited  this  country,  it  has  in  all  probability  been  long  extinct." 
I  am  informed  that  since  Doubleday's  Catalogue  of  1850  it  has 
been  altogether  excluded  from  the  lists  of  British  butterflies. — 
C.  H.  Capel  Cure  ;  St.  George's  Rectory,  15,  Grosvenor 
Street,  W.,  December  31,  1879. 

[The  specimen  above  referred  to,  although  a  pale  variety,  is 
undoubtedly  Chrysophanus  virgaurea,  and  has  the  characteristic 
white  line  on  the  under  side  of  the  posterior  wings  well-  marked. 
Chas.  O.  Waterhouse.] 

Life-history  of  Peronea  permutana. — Eggs  laid  in  small 
patches  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Rosa  spinosissima,  &c.,  in 
August  and  September.  Larva  amongst  bound-together  leaves  of 
Rosa  spinosissima,  on  which  plant  it  feeds,  generally  feeding  upon 
lateral  shoots.  In  form  it  is  slightly  appressed,  attenuate  to 
anus  from  the  9th  segment.  Size  three- eighths  of  an  inch.  The 
colour  is  dull  yellowish  drab,  inclining  to  olive.  Head  bright, 
light-coloured,  rather  narrow;  dorsal  region  rather  darker  than 
the  general  colour  of  the  creature.     Anal  plate  horn-like,  bright ; 
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spiracular  region  slightly  puckered ;  anal  spines  large.  The 
general  appearance  is  a  bright  head  and  dull  yellowish  body. 
Pupa  enclosed  in  a  white  silky  web  amongst  the  leaves ;  light- 
coloured  at  first,  afterwards  changing  gradually  to  a  dull  dark 
brown ;  the  larvae  feed  in  June,  July,  and  into  August ;  and  the 
perfect  insect  appears  in  August,  remaining  in  pupa  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  season.  In  1851 
I  took  this  insect  at  Barnes  Common,  but  have  never  been  there 
since  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  locality  appears  so  much 
altered  that  I  should  hardly  expect  to  hear  of  Peronia  permutana 
being  ever  taken  there  again.  At  Wallasey,  in  Cheshire,  its 
original  home,  it  is  likely  to  remain  for  years,  for  its  food-plant 
is  spread  over  a  large  space  of  sand-hills.  I  also  met  with  it  at 
Penmanbach,  near  Conway,  four  years  ago.  Should  the  Wallasey 
sand-hills  get  built  over,  as  is  certain  to  be  the  case  sometime  or 
other,  we,  or  rather  those  who  follow  us,  must  follow  it  to  its 
mountain  fastnesses  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  from  Bangor  to 
Conway,  on  the  Bangor  old  road.— C.  S.  Gregson;  Rose  Bank, 
Fletcher  Grove,  Stanley,  Liverpool,  January  22,  1880. 

ToRTRix  ADJUNCTANA. — I  thought  everybody  knew  the  history 
of  our  old  friend  once  called  Tortrix  Forsterana ;  still  it  is 
refreshing  and  interesting  to  find  the  record  so  far  back  as 
Albin :  his  description  of  the  larva  is  good.  I  have  bred  it  from 
ivy  a  long  time  ago,  and  recently  from  ivy  in  our  public  park,  and 
last  season  from  bilberry  {Vaccinium  myrtillus);  I  have  taken  it 
on  the  heaths  among  bilberry  for  over  thirty  years.  The  speci- 
mens taken  on  the  moors  are  very  dark,  rich  coloured,  fine 
examples.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  larvae  which  feed  upon 
bilberry  are  of  a  fine,  rich,  dark  purplish  tint.  I  have  bred  a 
great  number  of  Ypsipetes  elutata  nearly  black  from  this  plant,  in 
DO  way  like  those  feeding  upon  the  willow.  The  same  applies  to 
Boarmia  repandata.—J ,  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  15,  Spring  Bank, 
Preston,  January  6,  1879. 

Carpocapsa  grosbana,  reicaekablb  length  of  Larval  con- 
dition.—During  the  autumn  of  1877  I  collected  a  quantity  of 
the  Unr«  of  Carpocap$a  groaana  feeding  on  the  fruit  of  Faguu 
iylvatica,  the  common  beech  nuts.  The  larva  is  fiesh-coloured, 
with  black  head  and  a  number  of  spiracles.  It  is  very  lively,  and 
when  full-fed  it  leaves  the  nut  in  which  it  has  fed,  and  seeks  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  spin  its  cocoon.  The  cocoon  is  some- 
what boat-shaped,  tough,  and  hard.     I  placed  some  pieces  of  cork 
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and  rotten  wood  in  the  cage,  of  which  the}'  very  readil}'  availed 
themselves.  Some  of  the  larvae  also  spun  up  on  the  outside  of 
the  husks  of  the  nuts.  About  the  middle  of  June,  1878,  the  first 
imago  made  its  appearance,  and  up  to  the  second  week  in  July  I 
had  not  bred  more  than  six  specimens.  No  more  appeared 
during  the  year,  which  I  thought  very  strange,  considering  the 
number  of  cocoons  I  had.  I  placed  the  cage  in  the  garden, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  thinking  that  some  would  lie  in  pupa 
until  the  following  year,  as  many  other  species  do.  Some  of  the 
readers  of  the  *  Entomologist '  may  remember  there  were  no 
beech  nuts  in  1878.  I  visited  localities  in  four  different  counties, 
but,  strange  to  say,  not  a  single  nut  could  be  found.  I  called  the 
attention  of  some  very  observant  entomological  friends  to  the 
fact,  who  also  never  saw  any  beech  fruit.  Now,  if  the  insects  had 
all  appeared,  as  is  usual  with  many  species,  the  species  must  have 
become  extinct,  or  found  some  other  food  as  a  substitute,  which 
is  rather  unlikely.  In  April,  1879, 1  was  thinking  of  my  Grossanay 
and  upon  opening  a  cocoon,  instead  of  finding  a  pupa  as  I 
expected,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  larva  as  fresh  as  though  it 
had  not  been  there  more  than  a  few  days,  so  I  opened  another 
with  the  same  result;  altogether  I  opened  five,  so  thought  I 
had  destroyed  enough.  In  less  than  two  months  from  that  time 
I  bred  thirty  more  specimens.  There  are  many  Tortrices  which 
pass  the  winter  in  the  larval  state,  as  most  of  your  readers  know, 
but  I  never  before  knew  of  this  insect  remaining  so  long  a  larva. 
— D.  Pratt;  398,  Mile  End  Eoad,  London,  E. 
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Index  Entomologicus.     Part  I.     Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Katter. 
London  :  West,  Newman,  &  Co.     124  pp.,  fcap.  8vo. 

To  all  corresponding  entomologists  the  need  of  a  special 
directory  must  often  have  been  felt,  and  not  unfrequently  has 
the  want  of  an  address  been  the  means  of  stopping  many  com- 
munications. Not  long  since  the  'Entomologist's  Annual'  aimed 
at  supplying  this  want  amongst  British  entomologists.  Inter- 
national communications  are  now  more  frequent,  and  let  us  hope  will 
be;  the  'Annual'  is  no  longer  published.  Dr.  Katter  has  just  issued 
Part  I.  of  the  '  Index  Entomologicus,'  in  which  he  attempts  to 
give  the  addresses  and  specialities  of  all  European  entomologists, 
together  with  a  list  of  entomological  societies  and  periodicals. 
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Part  II.  will  contain  a  catalogue  of  newly-described  species.  In 
this  first  list  it  is  almost  a  necessity  that  there  should  be  many 
errors  both  of  omission  and  commission,  and  so  it  is,  but  their 
indication  and  correction  is  specially  asked  for  by  the  editor. 

The  arrangement  is  not  altogether  of  the  clearest,  for  we 
certainly  think  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  had  a  simple 
alphabetical  list  of  the  entomologists  of  each  country,  instead  of 
the  numerous  divisions  which  are  included,  and  which  makes  the 
search  for  an  address,  the  geography  of  which  may  excusably  be 
somewhat  obscure  to  a  foreigner,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
For  instance,  the  entomologists  of  Germany  are  divided,  first, 
amongst  the  respective  twenty-six  states  in  which  their  domicile 
happens  to  be ;  then,  again,  Prussian  entomologists  are  sub- 
divided amongst  the  ten  old  divisions  of  that  country  and  so  on ; 
another  distinction  is  made  between  those  resident  in  the  chief 
towns  and  otherwise,  so  that  altogether  we  have  to  search  through 
thirty-nine  separate  alpliabetically  arranged  lists  for  an  unknown 
German  address;  it  is  similar  with  other  countries.  British 
entomologists  luckily  are  only  divided  into  (1)  London,  (2)  Liver- 
pool, (3)  rest  of  England,  (4)  Scotland,  (5)  Ireland,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  but  three  names  in  the  latter  division.  On  the  other 
hand  this  division  into  districts  is  not  without  its  advantages,  since 
it  enables  the  entomologist  on  his  travels  to  find  the  names  of  his 
brethren  of  the  science  in  the  towns  near  which  he  is  passing.  The 
purpose  of  the  *  Index  Entomologicus  '  is  excellent,  but  a  better 
system  of  editing  and  the  co-operation  of  entomologists  generally 
is  needed  to  make  the  present  work  the  boon  it  would  be,  if 
perfect;  let  us  hope  such  will  be  forthcoming.  Anyhow,  the 
thanks  of  British  entomologists  are  due  to  Dr.  Katter  for  his 
timely  publication. — E.  A.  F. 


Eppino  Fobest  and  county  op  Essex  Naturalists*  Field 
Club.  —  This  Society  has  been  established  to  further  the 
"  Investigation  of  the  Natural  History,  Geology,  and  Archsoology 
of  the  county  of  Essex,  and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  such 
investigation,"  kc.  We  heartily  wish  tlic  Club  success;  and 
with  a  Utile  management  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  fulfil  the 
intentions  of  its  promoters.  Mr.  R.  Meldola,  the  president,  and 
the  honorary  secretary.  Mr  W.  Cole,  will  forward  any  further 
information ;  the  addresH  of  the  latter  is  Laurel  Cottage,  Buck- 
burst  Hill,  EsstfX.-^.  r.  C. 
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NONAGRIA    SPARGANII,    Esper, 

A  NOOTUA  NEW  TO  THE  BRITISH  FaUNA. 


NONAORIA   SPARGANn. 

To  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  the  discoverer  of  this  handsome 
addition  to  the  British  fauna,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
particulars  : — 

In  January,  1879,  Mr.  Webb  exhibited  a  small  specimen 
of  a  Noctua  at  the  usual  meeting  of  the  scientific  committee 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society.  The  larva  from  which 
the  first  known  British  example  of  this  lepidopteron  was 
bred  was  of  a  bright  yellowish  green  colour,  and  was  found 
feeding  in  the  stems  of  Iris  pseudo-acorus.  In  confinement 
this  larva  fed  well  upon  Iris  pumila,  and,  in  fact,  upon  any  of 
the  other  dwarf  forms  of  Iris  now  so  much  cultivated  in  gardens. 
A  hint  was  thrown  out  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Webb  that  the 
larva,  of  whatever  species  it  was,  might  become  a  serious  trouble 
to  hovticulturits  on  account  of  its  voracious  appetite. 

He  further  stated  that  upon  careful  examination  he  believed 
the  species  to  be  Nonagria  sparganii,  but  the  example  was  so 
unlike  any  continental  specimens  that  he  deferred  publishing 
an  account  of  its  advent  until  he  had  confirmed  his  opinion  by 
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future  observfltions.  The  botanic  differences  between  Iris  and 
Sparganium  are  so  great  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  one 
insect  would  attack  both  plants. 

It  appears  that  the  further  discovery  in  the  summer  of  1879 
of  this  larvte  was  due  rather  to  an  accident  than  otherwise. 
Mr.  Webb  with  Mr.  W.  R.  Jeffrey  were  in  search  of  Lepidoptera 
in  one  of  the  south-eastern  counties  on  a  wild  gusty  day  in 
July  last.  Finding  all  the  usual  methods  of  collecting  failed, 
these  gentlemen  turned  their  attention  to  the  bored  stems  of 
the  yellow  flag  (Irh  pscudo-acoriLs).  Mr.  Webb  had  long  noticed 
these  borings  in  the  wild  Iris,  but  had  hitherto  failed  to  rear  the 
larva;.  The  result  of  the  search  in  that  instance  was,  however, 
the  addition  of  this  very  fine  species  to  the  British  list  of 
Lepidoptera.  The  familiar  gi'een  larvre  of  the  previous  season 
was  found  last  summer  in  bur-reed  {Spurganinm  ramosum),  also, 
thus  confirming  the  species. 

Those  who  have  reared  the  larvte  of  Nouagria  sjmrganii  have 
been  beset  with  difficulties ;  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  very  large 
quantity  of  food  required  by  an  individual  larva  before  reaching 
the  pupa  condition.  Probably  the  most  convenient  food  is  one  of 
the  dwarf  garden  varieties  of  the  Iris,  but  when  we  remember  that 
a  very  few  larva  will  consume  or  waste  more  than  all  the  plants 
usually  found  in  a  garden,  it  will  be  understood  how  much 
food  may  be  required  for  a  goodly  batch.  A  further  difficulty 
appears  to  be  the  facility  with  which  the  larvie  escape  from 
confinement,  especial  care  being  necessary  to  see  they  do  not 
get  out  of  bounds,  for  their  rambling  habits  make  a  search 
for  the  lost  ones  of  little  avail.  Nor  do  the  troubles  end  with 
the  attainment  of  the  pupa  condition  of  this  species.  Mr.  Webb 
states  that  upon  emergence  of  the  imago  the  fluids  of  the  wings 
take  80  long  to  harden  or  dry,  that  num}*'  are  injured  both  in 
confinement  and  in  a  state  of  nature.  From  twelve  to  forty-eight 
boura  Beeni  to  be  the  normal  time  necessary  for  this  process  of 
hardening  to  be  completed,  and  many  moths  have  crippled  wings 
in  consequence.  The  majority  of  the  moths  appear  to  emei*ge 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  p.m. ;  the  flight  extends  from 
about  six  t^)  Kcven  in  the  evening  in  August  and  September,  like 
that  of  Sonngria  fulva.  It  can  be  imagined,  therefore,  that 
•hould  the  wings  be  not  dry  on  the  afternoon  following  tlie 
emergence  from  pupa,  the  moth,  in  its  attempt  to  fly,  loses  much 
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of  its  beauty  by  the  destruction  of  the  cllioe,  or  actual  tearing  of 
the  wings  by  contact  with  the  surrounding  herbage. 

Tlie  woodcut  accompanying  this  article  gives  a  better  idea 
of  the  species  than  would  a  minute  description  of  tlie  perfect 
insect,  but  the  following  are  the  chief  characteristics : — 

Tlie  ground  colour  of  Nonafjria  spanjanii  is  a  bone-coloured 
grey,  paler  along  the  veins,  and  with  more  or  less  reddish  buff 
interspersed.  The  principal  characters  are  seven  dark  dots 
within  the  ciliae  of  the  fore  wings,  and  the  shaded  central 
line  with  its  pale  ocellus  formed  by  tlie  three  or  four  black  dots 
placed  close  together.  The  hind  wings  of  the  male  have  veins 
dusted  with  deep  gre}-.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  colour  in  a  series  of  specimens,  but  the  above  are 
the  leading  features.  The  continental  specimens  are  very  much 
redder  and  otherwise  differ  from  any  of  those  as  yet  bred  in 
Britain.  It  is  a  common  species  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  said  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  reed-mace  (Typha  latifolia). 

The  proper  place  for  this  species  in  our  collections  is  between 
Nonagria  canme  and  N.  typha?,  the  imagines  having  some  of  the 
characters  of  both  those  species. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  for  kindly  lending  the 

specimens,  bred  by  himself,  from  which  the  figures  are  taken. 

John  T.  Carrington. 
Royal  Aquariiiin,  Westminster,  January,  IHSO. 


NOTES   ON   HYMENOPTERA. 
By  John  B.  Bridgman. 

Hymenoptera,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  very  unfavour- 
able season  just  passed  (1879),  have  been  unusually  scarce  in  this 
neighbourhood,  more  especially  the  Aculeates.  Anthophora 
acervorum,  instead  of  swarming  on  every  sunny  bank  in  early 
spring,  was  very  scarce.  Willow  blossoms  were  almost  deserted 
instead  of  being  alive  with  several  species  oi  Andrena  ;  and,  later 
in  the  season,  the  brambles,  generally  so  attractive  to  bees,  wei-e 
almost  as  free  from  aculeate  visitants  as  the  spring  flowers  were. 
The  only  bee  that  really  abounded  was  Bomhus  v'lrginalis ;  these 
were  unusually  abundant.  Several  species  of  this  genus  I 
scarcely  saw  at  all.     Wasps  were  equally  conspicuous  by  their 
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absence.  The  females  of  the  common  garden  ant,  which  are 
genei-ally  met  with  crawling  about  everywhere  in  the  middle  of 
August,  tliis  past  season  were  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  season  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  add  three  species 
of  Fossores  and  one  bee  to  my  Norfolk  list,  viz.,  Crabro 
jwdagricus,  C.  tibutlef  Mlmesa  equestris,  and  S tells  i)h(eoptera. 
Although  I  searched  many  times  I  coukl  not  find  a  single  speci- 
men of  Macropis  lahiata,  and  the  few  Aculeates  which  were  to  be 
seen  were  all  very  late,  as  might  be  exi)ected.  On  clearing  out 
some  of  my  boxes,  &c.,  I  found  a  male  of  Tetramorium  lippiUa, 
one  of  our  rarer  British  ants,  which  I  liad  taken  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city  in  1878,  and  had  overlooked.  Sawflies,  generally 
speaking,  were  also  scarce,  but  still  Nematus  Ilibesii  were  a  perfect 
pest,  denuding  the  gooseberry  bushes  cf  their  leaves.  The 
unusual  abundance  of  this  insect^  has  already  been  noticed  in  this 
magazine.  Several  other  sawflies  were  plentiful  in  the  autunni ; 
I  never  before  saw  so  many  Allantus  tricinctus  and  A.  scrophuUir'ue, 
In  the  spring  I  took  about  half  a  dozen  of  tbat  pretty  little 
sawfly,  Eriocampa  mgripes^  Ayiiig  about  the  blackthorn. 

In  Mr.  Marshall's  *  Catalogue  of  Ichneumonidfe,*  under 
Cryptus  carnifexy  he  gives  C.  elegans,  Desv.,  as  a  synonym  ;  these 
are  clearly  two  distinct  species.  Gravenhorst  and  Taschenberg 
did  not  know  the  male  of  carnifex.  Thomson,  in  his  '  Opuscula 
Entomologica,'  fasc.  5,  p.  513,  describes  both  the  sexes,  under 
tlie  name  of  Uygrocryptus  caniifeXt  and  gives  varicoxis,  Tasch., 
as  the  male ;  it  may  be  so,  but  Thomson  describes  the  male  as 
having  a  red  metathorax,  which  quite  accords  with  the  two  males 
of  carnifex  I  have  taken,  whilst  Taschenberg  makes  no  mention 
of  any  colour  in  this  part.  Thomson  also  describes  another 
species  of  the  same  subgenus  as  Drewseni,  which  is  evidently 
tletjaiiM  of  Desvignes.  This  latter  name  Thomson  has  given  to  a 
n.  sp.  of  Hoplocrypttis,  another  of  his  subgenera,  and  which  name 
conaequently  ought  to  be  altered.  I  have  taken  two  males  of 
another  species  of  the  same  group  of  the  genus  Cryptus  as 
C.  carnifex  and  C.  eUganSt  which  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  the 
mule  of  C.  pulustrist  Tlioms. ;  in  lib.  cit.,  p.  511,  he  describes  the 
female  only,  and  says  it  is  very  like  carnifex^  but  has  the  meta- 
thorax, coxKt  troclianters,  and  base  of  petiole  black.  The  female 
has  no  white  ring  on  the  antenna; ;  the  insect  is  a  little  smaller, 
which  af^'ees  exactly  witb  mv  insects,  adding  that  the  third  and 
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fourth  joints  of  the  hind  tarsi  are  white,  and  one  of  them  lias  the 
first  segment  entirely  black.  Amongst  some  Ichneumons,  which 
Mr.  Fitch  kindly  sent  me  to  look  over,  I  detected  two  of 
Holmgren's  species  of  Limneria,  whilst  in  my  collection  I  found 
a  third.  The  three  together  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their 
identity:  they  are  very  similar  in  shape  and  colour,  but  dift'er 
from  each  other  as  follows  :  — all  have  the  hinder  femora  black,  and 
are  about  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  lines  long,  and  have  a  black 
abdomen. 

A.  Hind  tibije  whitish,  base  and  apex  blackish. 

1.  Aculeus  about  as  long  as  tlio  first  segment  of  the  abdomen. 

L.  higuhrina,  Holm.     Bred  by  Mr.  Bignell. 

2.  Aculeus  about  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

Z/.  cursitans,  Holm. 

B.  Hind  tibise  whitish,  apex  and  before  the  base  blackish. 
Aculeus  as  long  as  L.  cursltans,  and  antennie  shorter. 

L.  voliih'dis,  Holm.     Bred  by  Mr.  Weston. 

These  are  all  new  to  the  British  list.  I  have  also  taken 
Phygadeaon  aherranSy  Tasch.,  which  is  like  P.  ahdo minatory  witii  a 
punctured  abdomen  ;  also  a  small  species  of  the  same  genus, 
which  I  believe  to  be  P.  naiius,  Grav. 

The  two  following  species  of  Phygadeuon  I  cannot  find 
described  in  Taschenberg  or  Gravenhorst : — 

P.  Black ;  2-5  joints  of  antennae,  abdomen  from  the  1st 
segment,  femora,  tibiae,  and  tarsi  red  ;  extreme  base  and  apex  of 
hind  tibiae  and  hind  tarsi  dark ;  mesothorax  coarsely  punctured 
in  the  middle  ;  metathorax  shining,  coarsely  wrinkled  ;  areae  very 
distinct ;  supero-medial,  hexagonal  much  narrower  in  front  than 
behind;  1st  segment  of  the  abdomen  elongated;  tubercles 
projecting  and  i^laced  much  behind  the  middle  ;  from  them  it 
gradually  widens,  and  is  coarsely  and  distinctly  long- wrinkled  ; 
remaining  segments  polished,  2nd  very  indistinctly  long-wrinkled; 
abdomen  elongate-ovate ;  transverse  anal  nervure  divided  less 
than  one-third  from  the  bottom;  1st  joint  of  the  flagellum  about 
three  times  as  long  as  thick ;  aculeus  about  one-sixth  the  length 
of  the  abdomen.  Female.  Length,  6'5  mill.  Taken  August  4th. 
Norwich. 

The  other  species  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  from 
Pembroke. 

P.  Black;  abdomen  from  the  1st  segment  and  legs  chestnut; 
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base  of  coxfe,  extreme  base  niid  apex  of  hind  tibiie  hnd  hind  tni*si 
brownish ;  mesotlic^rax  punctured  ;  metathorax  punctured,  and 
areiB  distinct;  supero-mediAl  area  ahn est  semicircular;  1st  and 
2nd  segments  of  the  abdomen  strongly  and  distinctly  longitudinally 
striated  ;  1st  segment  slender,  gradually  tapering,  with  a  slight 
depression  in  the  centre,  and  tubercles  scarcely  projecting ; 
transverse  anal  nervure  divided  much  below  the  middle ;  aculeus 
about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  Female.  Length, 
5  mill. 

I  have  met  with  several  specimens  of  Tryphon  ejyJiippinm, 
Holmgren.  This  species  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  smooth 
and  shining  metathorax,  and  is  unrecorded  by  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Fitch  sent  me,  for  examination,  an  Ophion  with  a  yellow 
scutellum,  which  he  thought  different  from  O.  obscunim.  I  was 
doubtful,  but  on  its  being  sent  to  Dr.  Kriechbaumer  he  identified 
it  as  certainly  his  Ophion  minutus  (described  Ent.  Nach.,  v.  105). 
It  is,  therefore,  a  species  new  to  the  British  list ;  the  specimen,  a 
female,  was  captured  by  and  received  from  Mr.  Bignell.  The 
neuration  inVollenhoven's  figure  (*Pinacographia,'  pi.  39,  fig.  1),  is 
not  correct. 

Amongst  my  Polyhlanti  I  detected  three  specimens  of  Holm- 
gren's Monoblast  us  Uevigatm.  This  genus  is  divided  from 
Polyblastus  by  not  having  the  clypeus  separated  from  the  face  by 
an  impressed  line. 

The  pretty  little  PerUissus  pict'dis^  Holm.,  figured  in  *  Pina- 
cographia,'  I  have  taken  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  also  a  small 
species  which  I  cannot  find  in  either  Gravenhorst  or  Holmgren, 
and  have,  therefore,  added  the  description  : — 

Black ;  abdomen  from  the  1st  segment,  legs,  and  antennte 
beneath  reddish  ochre  colour;  apex  of  abdomen  and  2nd  segment 
sometimes  clouded ;  coxw,  apex  of  hind  tibia)  and  tarsi  brown ; 
wings  blackish  brown  and  very  dark  ;  abdomen  and  face  densely 
clothed  with  pale  fulvous  pubescence ;  antennio  about  as  long 
ai  the  body;  1st  segment  subpetiolated  ;  thorax  smooth  and 
ahining;  metathorax  without  area;  areolet  of  wing  oval  and 
peiiolated.     Length  about  5  milL 

This  species  has  the  wings  unusually  dark,  and  for  that  reason 
I  would  propose  the  name  o(  PeriUsiUi  fumattm  for  it,  should  it  be 
ft  new  speciei. 

Ainom/t»t  some  Ichneumons  collected  by  Mr.  Billups  was  a 
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specimen  of  Pbnpla  I  could  not  identify  as  belonging  to  any 
recorded  British  species.  It  appeared  to  me  to  answer  best 
to  Gravenhorst's  P.  mandihularis.  Mr.  Fitch  has  sent  it  to  Dr. 
Kriechbaumer,  who  does  not  agree  with  this  determination,  but 
was  not  able  to  name  it.  It  was  then  sent  with  some  other 
Ichneumons,  by  Kriechbaumer's  advice,  to  Herr  C.  G.  A. 
Brischke,  who  says  it  most  probably  is  P.  mandihularis,  and  so 
for  the  present  it  must  remain. 

I  bred  from  the  cocoons  of  Apantelcs  glomeratua  both  sexes  of 
ITemitelcs  imhccilhis,  Gr.,  by  whom  the  male  only  is  described, 
nor  does  Taschenberg  describe  the  other  sex.  To  their  descrip- 
tions it  only  wants  to  be  added  **  Aculeus  of  female  half  the 
lengtli  of  the  abdomen."  I  Imve  a  fine  specimen  of  Herpcstoimis 
which  I  cannot  find  described: — 2-4  segments  of  abdomen 
entirely  red,  remainder  red-margined;  antennre  reddish  brown; 
flagellum  paler  at  the  base  ;  legs  red  ;  apical  half  of  hind  femora 
and  extreme  apex  of  hind  tibiaj  dark  ;  1st  segment  of  abdomen 
strongly  and  distinctly  longitudinally  striated.  Length,  0  mill. 
Female.     Taken  in  this  neighbourhood. 

I  frequently  take  a  Piiwpla,  which  I  believe  is  P.  detrita  of 
Holmgren  ;  it  is  very  distinct  from  any  hitherto  recorded  British 
species.  I  have  sent  it  to  Dr.  Capron ;  he  thinks  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  identification,  and  adds  that  he  takes  it  commonly 
at  Shere. 

Norwicli,  December,  1870. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RHOPALOCERA  OF  NATAL. 
By  a.  J.  Spili.ku. 

(Continued  from  p.  5.) 

The  genus  Jimonia  is  generally  numerous  in  most  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  Natal  is 
represented  by  eleven  or  twelve  species.  The  loveliest  is  the 
magnificent  Junonia  Anacardii,  or  mother-of-pearl  butterfly. 
It  is  indeed  a  fine  sight  to  see  half  a  dozen  of  these  splendid 
insects,  in  company  with  an  equal  number  of  J.  Archesia,  settled 
on  the  sausage-shaped  flowers  of  the  cabbage  tree.  The  com- 
monest species  of  this  genus  are  (Enone  and  Clelia,  which 
are  found  everywhere  in  profusion.     J.  Cloantha,  which  inhabits 
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meadows,  is  almost  equally  abundant;  this  latter  is  orange- 
ochreous  with  purple  reflections,  and  has  on  the  hind  wings  a  row 
of  blue  ocelli.  J.  Ceryne  is  not  unlike  our  V.  urtkte ;  it  is 
scarcer  than  the  foregoing.  I  have  taken  a  Junonia  which  is, 
I  think,  a  variet}'  of  this,  but  the  fore  wings  are  rounded  instead 
of  angulated,  and  it  possesses  a  common  median  transverse  white 
band.  J.  Natalica  inhabits  woods,  settling  on  the  outer  leaves  of 
shrubs,  and  is  not  very  common.  J.  Amestris,  a  fine  black  and 
blue  species  with  a  flight  resembling  the  larger  English  Vanessid^e, 
occurs  most  frequently  in  rough  hilly  districts.  I  have  found 
«tone-quarries  abounding  with  loose  stones  the  best  places  for 
them ;  tliey  rest  during  the  winter  evenings  underneath  the 
stones,  and  by  day  they  may  be  detected  flying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. On  one  occasion  I  remember  thrusting  my  collecting- 
stick  into  a  hole  in  a  stone-quarry  for  the  purpose  of  routing  out 
any  snake  that  might  have  taken  refuge  there,  when  out  issued 
quite  a  number  of  J.  Amestrls,  A  quick  stroke  of  the  net  secured 
four,  but  some  half  a  dozen  others  must  have  escaped.  J.  Pelasgis 
and  J.  Pclarga^  I  think,  are  scarce ;  I  have  taken  both  species, 
but  the  latter  species  only  twice. 

Myscelia  Natalemis  is  a  dark  brown  insect  that  seems  par- 
ticularly fond  of  settling  with  closed  wrings  against  the  rough 
bark  of  trees.  The  cabbage  tree  is  pailicularly  favoured,  and 
last  April  I  noticed  it  by  hundreds  in  such  situations.  A  stroke 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  sent  them  flying  in  a  perfect  cloud. 

Neptis  Melicerta,  a  long  narrow-winged  black  and  white 
S|>ecie8,  does  not  seem  plentiful,  since  I  have  only  once  taken  it, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  in  my  own  garden. 

D'ladema  Misippus  hns  already  been  referred  to  ;  it  is  tolerably 
common.  Another  of  the  same  genus  (7).  Dubia)^  is  scarcer.  It 
has  a  lofty  flight  in  woods. 

Eight  Sjiecies  of  the  genus  Nifrnphalis  have  been  recorded 
from  Nrttal,  to  which  must  be  added  a  large  oclircous  species 
taken  at  the  Inanda  by  myself  and  Mr.  Wood.  This  fine  genus 
pofknenwn  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Apatura,  being  distinguished 
by  a  lofty  rapid  flight  and  a  continual  settling  on  trees  and 
shrubs.  Nymphaim  Xiphares  I  liavo  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  taking,  but  I  have  Keen  it  on  three  occasions ;  one  seen  in 
Janiuiry  (1^71))  I  should  moKt  probably  have  taken  had  it  not  in 
its  iight  led  mo  from  the  wood  into  the  high  road  into  the  midst 
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of  some  five  hundred  Kaffirs  who  were  hastening  to  the  Zulu  war. 
Modesty  prevented  me  favouring  the  *'  noble  savage  "  with  a 
sj^ecimen  of  the  entomologist's  art.  N.  XipUares  is  a  fine  black 
insect  with  violet  suffusions.  N,  Ethalion  is  a  black  species 
which,  after  a  short  but  extremely  rapid  flight,  settles  on  the  edge 
of  shrubs  a  dozen  feet  from  the  ground.  B}'  cautiously  waiting, 
and  then  striking  rapidly,  I  have  managed  to  take  a  small  series 
of  this  insect.  JV".  Brutus  is  another  rapid  flyer  that  it  is  waste 
of  time  to  chase ;  it  expands  nearly  four  inches,  and  its  body 
is  remarkably  robust,  whilst  its  wings  are  strong  and  firm  ;  thus  it 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  rapid  flight.  Here  I  find  the  twenty-feet 
pole  handy,  and  by  this  means  have  taken  several.  N".  Zoolina,  a 
white  Nymphalis  with  dark  brown  markings,  I  have  captured 
several  times  settled  on  the  leaves  of  the  mimosa  tree.  N.  Neanthes 
has  the  habits  of  N.  Ethalion;  on  August  loth,  1879,  however, 
I  took  a  female  resting  on  the  ground.  This  latter  insect  is 
reddish  ochreous  in  colour,  with  developed  tails. 

Philognoma  Varanes  is  allied  to  Nymphalis ;  it  is  a  common 
insect,  but  owing  to  its  great  size  and  strength  of  wing  is  a  most 
awkward  "  customer  "  to  catch. 

Cyllo  Leda  and  Gnophodes  Parmeno  are  not  uncommon ;  the 
former  flies  by  night,  and  comes  to  sugar  like  a  Noctua.  At  the 
Inanda  Hill,  as  previously  mentioned,  I  captured  a  new  Dehis, 
ThjB  recorded  species,  Dendrophilus,  I  have  never  taken. 

Yphthima  Hebe,  an  insect  like  Epinephile  Tithonus  in  habits 
and  shape,  is  a  feeble  flyer,  haunting  dark  corners  of  woods.  It 
is  however,  very  local,  since  I  have  only  taken  it  in  one  locality  of 
limited  extent.  Mycalesis  Evenus  and  Narcissus  are  butterflies  of 
the  Ringlet  pattern  and  habits ;  their  mode  of  flight  is  an  exact 
imitation  of  E.  Hyperanthus.  Like  Y,  Hebe,  they  haunt  dark  corners 
and  are  not  common.  They  appear  generally  in  March  and  April, 
and  M.  Evenus  especially  has  beautifully  ocellate  spots  on  the 
under  side.  Both  species  reappear  very  sparingly  indeed  in 
August,  but  then,  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  taken,  I  notice 
the  under  side  plain  without  the  "  ringlets." 

Eurytela  Hiarbas  is  a  very  common  butterfly  in  woods,  flying 
after  the  fashion  of  L.  Sibylla ;  another  species,  E.  Dryope,  with 
a  yellow  band,  is  scarcer.  Hypanis  Ilithyia  is  a  most  abundant 
butterfly,  and  appears  in  several  forms,  according,  I  presume,  to 
the  degree  of  temperature  prevailing.     In  summer  the  under  side 
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is  very  light  brown,  in  winter  very  dark  umber-brown  ;  in  April 
and  August  the  under  side  is  intermediate  in  colour  between  these 
two  extreme  forms.  The  summer  and  winter  forms  of  many  of 
our  butterflies  are  very  different;  the  winter  form  of  Pieris 
Oidica  is  especially  interesting.  Many  of  these  forms  have  been 
dignified  as  species  by  closet  entomologists. 

The  genus  Loxnra  commences  the  LycanidiP,  Loxura  Alcides^ 
a  stout  swift  butterfly  with  long  tails,  is  of  the  most  intense 
metallic •  blue ;  the  under  side  is  of  a  chesnut-brown.  Gardens 
are  a  favourite  resort  of  this  species,  and  the  brilliant  effect  of  its 
deep  blue  hue  as  it  hovers  over  a  flower  may  be  imagined.  Its 
flight  is  rapid,  its  wings  apparently  folded,  and  its  long  tail 
protrudes.  L,  Dennaptera  I  met  with  once  in  the  public  park  at 
Durban  ;  it  is  much  more  dusky  in  hue  than  its  congener. 

Myrina  Pallene  is  a  species  allied  to  Loxura^  and  has  a 
habit  of  resting  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  from  whence  it  may  be 
taken  by  the  net. 

lolaus  Silas  and  Sidus  nre  two  exceedingly  beautiful  blue 
butterflies,  ornamented  with  tails,  Sidus  especially  being  of  a 
brilliant  metallic-blue,  almost  as  bright  as  Loxura  Alcides.  Both 
species  appear  generally  distributed,  Silas  being  apparently  the 
more  frequently  met  with.  A  favourite  situation  for  Sidus  is  tlie 
bright  orange  flowers  of  a  hedgerow  plant  called  by  colonists  the 
**  thick,"  and  I  have  also  taken  it  from  the  low  boughs  of  tree* 
The  female  is  far  duller  in  tint  than  the  male.  The  under  side  is 
white,  with  red  "  hair-streaks." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TORTRICES  OF  SURREY.  KENT,  AND  SUSSEX. 

Bv  Walter  P.  Weston. 

(Ck>ntinued  from  p.  97.) 

SericortM  euphorbiana,  Zell.  —  Local,  but  not  unconnnon 
where  it  occurs.  The  larva  is  to  be  found  in  August  and 
September  feeding  in  the  shoots  of  sea  spurge  {Euphorbia 
pa ra/idj),  which  it  draws  together:  as  noon  as  it  is  full  fed  it 
leaves  the  food-plant,  and  wanders  away  to  pupate.  The  moth  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  following  May,  but  is  not  nearly  so  common 
as  in  the  earlier  st«ge.     It  occurs  at  Folkestone. 
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S,  ahscisana,  Guen.  =fuliganay  Haw. — Another  local  species. 
The  imago  occurs  in  July  and  August,  Hying  at  dusk  among 
common  fleahane  [Intila  dysenterica),  upon  whicli  the  larva  feeds, 
and  should  be  sought  for  in  May  and  June.  Folkestone  is  the 
only  locality  where  I  have  taken  this  species. 

S.  bifasclana,  Haw. — Is  to  be  met  with  in  July  and  August 
flying  at  dusk  round  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestris),  and  appears  to 
be  more  widely  distributed  than  either  of  the  preceding  species. 
It  has  occurred  in  Surrey,  at  West  Wickham,  Weybridge,  and 
Mickleham ;  in  Kent,  at  Darenth ;  and  is  included  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Barrett  in  the  list  of  species  at  Haslemere. 

S.  Uttoralis,  Curt. — A  very  variable  species  as  regards  colour, 
but  easily  distinguished  by  its  long  narrow  wings.  It  occurs 
along  the  sea-coast,  banks  of  rivers,  &c.,  among  sea  thrift  {Statice 
ai'meria),  and  may  be  taken  plentifully  in  June  and  July  at  dusk, 
flying  with  a  short  jerky  flight.  It  has  been  bred  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Howard  Vaughan,  and  others,  from  this  plant.  It  occurs  in 
Kent,  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  below  Gravesend,  and  at 
Hythe ;  in  Sussex  it  has  been  taken  at  Pett,  near  Hastings. 

S.  cespitana,  Hub. — A  very  bright  coloured  but  variable 
species,  and  generally  abundant  on  chalk  downs  in  July  and 
August.  The  localities  are  Caterham,  Mickleham,  Darenth, 
Sevenoaks,  Dover,  Folkestone,  &c. 

S,  conchana,  Hub. — Rather  local,  frequenting  damp  places  on 
heaths,  broken  ground,  and  open  rides  in  woods.  The  imago  is 
to  be  met  with  in  July,  and  flies  freely  in  the  hot  sunshine  as  well 
as  at  dusk.  It  has  been  taken  at  Darenth,  near  Strood,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Folkestone,  Mickleham,  Tilgate  Forest,  &;c. 

S.  lacunana,  Dup. — Common  everywhere.  In  some  localities 
this  species  is  liable  to  much  variation,  some  examples  being  dark 
cinereous,  or  smoky  black;  others  coal-black,  with  markings 
indicated  by  lustrous  leaden  hues.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  in  his 
Notes  on  British  Tortrices  (E.  M.  M.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  28  et  seq.),  writes  : 
**  I  have  reared  these  dark  varieties  along  with  the  typical  form 
from  screwed-up  leaves  of  meadow-sweet  {Spiraa  ulmaria).  They 
have  been  erroneously  placed  in  some  collections  under  the  name 
of  herhana.''  Mr.  Barrett  then  gives  his  reasons  why  S.  herbaria, 
Gn.,  should  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  this  insect  rather  than 
a  separate  species ;  with  which  I  think  all  who  have  met  with 
herhana  entirely  concur. 
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S.  wiieana.  Hub.— Common  ever3'where. 

Boxana  arcuana,  Linn. — Not  uncommon  among  oak  bushes  in 
May  and  June.  It  flies  freely  in  the  sunshine,  and  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  these  counties. 

Euchromia  purpuramiy  Haw. — Distributed  but  not  common. 
The  imago  sliould  be  looked  for  towards  the  end  of  June  and  July 
among  mixed  herbage,  on  rough  and  broken  ground. 

OrthoUema  antiquana,  Hub.— Widely  distributed,  but  not  a 
common  insect.  The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  similar  situations  to  E.purpurana,  In  the  E.  M.  M., 
vol.  XV.,  p.  148,  my  friend,  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  gives  a  most 
interesting  account  of  rearing  this  species  from  the  roots  of  the 
corn  woundwort  (Stachys  rt/renm),  which  he  had  collected  in 
February. 

O.  ericetana^  Bntl. — Distributed,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
similar  situations  to  E,  purpurana,  and  occasionally  in  company 
with  that  insect,  but  it  is  not  common. 

O.  striana,  W.  V.— Equally  distributed  as  the  preceding,  but 
much  commoner.  The  imago  appears  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  is  usually  met  with  at  dusk  flying  slowly  and 
for  a  short  distance.  The  females  are  more  often  to  be  found 
at  rest,  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern. 

Eriopsela  fract'ifasciana,  Haw. — This  species  occurs  commonly 
upon  the  chalk,  and  is  double-brooded.  The  imagos  of  tlie  first 
brood  appear  about  the  middle  of  April ;  while  the  second  brood, 
which  is  more  plentiful,  occurs  in  August  and  September.  It  is 
widely  distributed,  and  may  be  met  with  in  all  suitable  localities 
throughout  these  counties.     It  flies  freely  at  dusk. 

E.  quadrana,  Hub. — In  similar  situations  to  the  preceding 
species,  but  somewhat  later  in  the  time  of  its  appearance.  It  is 
to  be  taken  on  the  wing  at  dusk,  and  is  single-brooded.  Its 
capture  baa  been  recorded  from  West  Wickhaui  and  Darentb 
Wood,  and  has  also  been  taken  at  Dover,  Folkestone,  Mickleham, 
Box  Hill,  and  Lewes. 

Phtheocroa  rugo$ana.  Hub.— Widely  distributed,  but  not  a 
common  insect.  It  flies  at  dusk  in  May  and  June  along  hedges 
where  the  red-berried  bryony  (Bryonia  d'wica)  occurs,  and  it 
would  probably  answer  to  Hcarch  with  a  lantern  for  this  insect  at 
rcU  upon  the  lenveH  of  Hhh  plant,  in  the  berries  of  which  the 
larva  f«i*d 

Cnejthaam   cmctaita,    W.  V.  —  ihis  iovei^'  little   sjm  <  i(  s   is   at 
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present  confined  to  Kent.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  Rev.  S. 
C.  Tress  Beale  in  1857,  and  was  figured  and  described  in  the 
*  Annual'  for  the  following  year.  After  a  lapse  of  several  years  it 
was  again  met  with  in  plenty  in  the  same  county  in  1878  and  last 
year.  The  imago  appears  in  July,  but  the  earlier  stages  have 
not  yet  been  discovered,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

C.  politana,  Haw.=  lepidana,  Curt. — Not  uncommon  on  moors 
and  heathy  places.  The  imago  occurs  from  the  end  of  April 
to  June,  and  is  on  the  wing  during  the  afternoon  sunshine.  The 
larva  feeds  on  sweet  gale  {Myrica  gale),  but  is  probably  not 
confined  to  this  plant.  It  occurs  at  Croydon,  Weybridge,  Tilgate 
Forest,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  Uckfield,  and  Brighton. 

C.  musculana,  Hub. — Abundant  in  all  woods  and  country 
lanes  in  May  and  June.  The  imago  flies  at  dusk,  and  is  very 
strong  on  the  wing ;  it  also  comes  to  sugar.  The  larva  feeds  on 
various  trees,  and  also  low  plants. 

(To  be  cou tinned.) 
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DiuRNi  IN  Ireland. — I  think  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  on  the  3rd  of  October  this  year,  in  a  wood 
near  Carlow,  Ireland,  I  saw  a  great  many  Satyrus  jEgeria  in  good 
condition,  and  also  one  Argynnis  Aglaia,  apparently  only  just 
emerged  from  its  pupa.  Vanessa  cardui  was  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin  towards  the  end  of  September,  but  I  saw  only 
one  V.  atalanta.—G.  Devvar;  79,  Thistle  Grove,  South  Kensing- 
ton, London,  December  14,  1879. 

Satyrus  Janira. — Eeferring  to  Mr.  Slater's  note  in  the 
*  Entomologist '  (vol.  xii.,  p.  295)  that  Satyrus  Janira  was  not 
seen  until  July  18th,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  saw  one  in  a  lane 
near  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  Finchley  Road,  Middlesex,  in  the  after- 
noon of  May  3rd.— W.  T.  Hay;  13,  Park  Road,  Haverstock 
Hill,  N.W.,  January  2,  1880. 

Silk-producing  and  other  Exotic  Bombyces. — As  the 
rearing  of  foreign  Lepidoptera  is  gradually  becoming  more 
practised  in  this  country,  a  few  remarks  on  the  successful 
productions  of  cocoons  in  the  open  air  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  whose  efforts  in  this  respect  have  not  been  attended  with 
success.      Saturnia  pyri,  the  large  emperor  moth,  is  said  not 
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to  have  been  bred  in  the  open  air  further  north  than  Paris ; 
nevertheless,  having  previousl)^  produced  cocoons  of  this  fine 
insect  in  a  cool  room  of  nortliem  aspect,  I  deternnned  to  try  the 
experiment,  and,  notwithstanding  the  past  inclement  summer, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  several  healthy  fnir-sized  cocoons  from 
larvaa  fed  on  a  plum  tree  {Pnuitis  domestica)  Great  care,  how- 
ever, was  necessary  in  the  earlier  stages  to  prevent  the  young 
larvs  from  becoming  a  prey  to  spiders  (Arachnidte),  and  other 
predatory  insects.  Attaciis 'pernyi^  from  Manchooria,  a  northern 
division  of  China,  and  Attacus  cynthia,  from  Northern  China  and 
India,  I  also  succeeded  in  rearing  in  the  open  air  on  oak  {Quercus 
pedunculiita)  and  Ailanthiis  glandulosa  (tree  of  heaven)  respec- 
tively ;  but  as  these  moths  are  of  a  hardier  race  than  S.  pyri, 
perhaps  similar  experiments  with  them  by  otliers  have  proved 
equally  successful.  With  regard  to  A.  pernyi  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  state  that  a  very  praisewortliy  effort  was  made  some 
years  ago  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  Colchester  to  acclimatise  it, 
to  which  intent  a  number  of  impregnated  females  were  liberated 
in  a  neighbouring  wood  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The 
result,  however,  was  not  successful,  though  full-grown  larvse  were 
subsequently  beaten  out  of  the  oaks  in  the  same  wood.  Two 
specimens  of  the  moth,  and  probably  others,  appear  to  have 
been  captured  in  the  town  about  the  time  of  tlie  experiment, 
apparently  attracted  thither  by  the  glare  of  the  gas-lamps. 
Probably  other  Bombyces,  such  as  Aitacus  Cecropia,  A.  Luna^ — 
a  lovely  apple-green  swallow-tailed  moth  of  queenly  beauty, 
poetically  styled  by  an  American  author  "fair  empress  of  the 
night,"  in  fanciful  allusion  to  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
the  moon, — A.  polyphemus,  and  Saturnia  lo  could,  perhaps,  during 
a  warm  summer,  be  likewise  bred  in  the  open  air  were  fertile 
eggB  obtained  sufl&ciently  early  in  the  season  to  experiment  with. 
I  confess  I  have  not  been  successful,  either  in  or  out  of  doors,  in 
breeding  these  moths.  Atiactu  silene  from  India,  another 
splendid  exotic  Hombyx,  much  larger,  lovelier,  and  more  delicately 
plumaged  than  A.  Luna,  its  American  congener,  is  undoubtedly 
more  entitled  to  the  poetical  designation  before  alluded  to.  I 
succeeded  beyond  expectation  in  rearing  several  magnificent 
larvtt  of  this  truly  grand  insect  on  a  walnut  tree  {IrigLius  regia) 
to  the  last  moult,  when  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  towards 
the  end  of  August  terminated  their  existence.  This  Bom  by  x  is 
polyvoltine  or  mauy-broodcd,  as  observed  by  Monsieur  A.  AVailly 
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in  his  notes  on  silk-producing  Bombyces  (Entom.  xii.  10),  and, 
therefore,  no  doubt  offers  a  fairer  chance  of  success  to  the 
experimentalist  than  many  other  foreign  species ;  so  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  its  cocoons  should  be  formed  early  in 
September  in  this  climate.  Attacus  mylitta  from  China  and 
India  (tussah-worm  or  moth),  which  produces  a  strong  and 
valuable  silk  largely  used  for  clothing  in  India,  might  probably, 
likewise,  be  reared  in  the  open  air  in  England,  and,  in  the 
interest  of  science,  I  think  the  experiment  worth  attempting.  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  obtained  cocoons  of  Aglia  taUy  tlie 
correlative  of  Endromis  versicolor,  from  larvse  bred  in  the  open 
air  on  oak.  This  insect,  which  can  also  be  reared  on  beech 
(Fagus  sylvatica)  and  other  trees,  is  apparently  not  of  difficult 
culture.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  would  seem  that 
European  and  Asiatic  Lepidoptera  are  more  easily  reared  in 
this  changeable  climate  than  those  imported  from  America ;  such 
at  least  is  my  experience.  Perhaps  others  more  versed  than  I  in 
this  interesting  and  instructive  study  would,  with  the  editor's 
permission,  record  their  experience  in  the  'Entomologist.' — Geo. 
J.  Grapes  ;  2,  Pownall  Crescent,  Colchester. 

Note  on  the  Egg  State  of  Lepidoptera.  —  In  the  few 
books  on  Lepidoptera  which  I  have  consulted,  although  some- 
times long  and  scientific  descriptions  are  given  of  the  insects 
when  in  their  perfect  state,  little  information  is  given  on  the 
larviB,  and  still  less  on  the  state  of  the  insects  during  the  winter. 
They  seldom  say  if  the  insect,  during  the  winter,  is  in  the  egg^ 
the  larva,  the  pupa,  or  even  the  imago  state.  In  the  case  of 
some  species  this  is  perfectly  well  known,  but  of  many  nothing  is 
said  on  the  subject.  Again,  when  eggs  of  Lepidoptera  are 
deposited  during  the  autumn,  will  the  larvae  always  hatch  of  those 
species  which  are  given  and  considered  as  passing  the  winter  in 
the  larval  state  ?  If  these  eggs  be  deposited  too  late  in  the 
autumn,  or  the  vreather  be  too  cold,  will  not  the  hatching  of  these 
eggs  (which  in  ordinary  and  mild  weather  would  take  place  during 
the  autumn),  be  delayed  till  the  spring?  I  cannot  answer  this 
question  in  a  general  way  through  want  of  experience,  but  I  can 
state  a  fact  which  may  help  towards  the  solution  of  the  question. 
A  few  years  ago  I  received  from  France,  in  the  mouth  of  May,  a 
quantity  of  larvifi  of  Bombyx  trifolii.  In  due  time  I  obtained  the 
cocoons,  the  moths,  the  pairings,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fertile 
eggs.     These,  instead   of    hatching   during   the    autumn,    only 
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hatched  at  the  end  of  Februar}%  the  larvae  having  remained  in 
the  egg  fully  developed  and  in  good  condition  during  several 
months.  I  opened,  during  the  winter,  the  'rrifolii  eggs,  as  I 
had  previously  done  the  Yama-MaVs,  to  see  the  living  larva  in  the 
egg.  B,  trifolii,  however,  like  B.  qiurciis  and  other  species, 
is  one  of  tliose  given  as  hybernating  in  tlie  larval  state.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  my  B.  trifoUi  were  larvae  during  the  winter,  but 
they  were  in  and  not  out  of  the  egg.  Now,  can  this  be  called  an 
accident,  and  is  it  not  possible  that  eggs  of  other  species,  which 
generally  hatch  in  the  autumn  in  favourable  weather,  may  be 
naturally  retarded  by  cold  till  the  following  spring,  or  even 
longer,  the  larva  remaining  all  the  time  fully  developed  in  the 
egg? — Alfred  Wallly  ;  110,  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 

Early  Noctua. — On  February  4th  an  imago  of  Noctua  jilecta 
emerged  from  a  pupa  dug  at  Oxford  last  November.  The  pupae 
were  in  a  cold  room  with  north  aspect. — J.  Wyan  Thomas  ; 
19,  Cornwall  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W.,  February  4,  1880. 

Early  Moths.— I  was  exceed  in  gl}'^  surprised  upon  looking 
into  one  of  my  breeding-cages  to  find  that  a  specimen  of  Blston 
hirtaria,  as  also  one  of  Orthosia  lota,  had  emerged  from  the  pupae. 
Is  not  tiiis  rather  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  is  the  fact  worth 
mentioning  in  the  next  issue  of  *  The  Entomologist  7  Perhaps 
gome  of  your  readers  might  account  for  the  phenomenon. — 
Edmund  Shuttleworth;  69,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place,  W., 
Februar}'  14,  1880. 

EucHELiA  JAC0BE£  IN  AuGUST.— While  in  Surrey  last  year, 
on  August  4th,  I  captured  three  imagos  of  E.  jacohea,  one  of 
which  was  very  fresh  and  seemed  but  recently  to  have  emerged, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  larvre  of  the  same  moth,  some 
of  which  were  nearly  full  grown.  Were  not  the  imagos  very  late  ? 
— P.  F.  Alexander;  Lower  Heath,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Notes  on  the  past  Season  from  Worcestershire.— My  first 
capture  of  any  importance  was  a  Dasycampa  rubigiMat  which  I 
beat  from  sallow  on  April  Ist  in  fair  condition.  During  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  same  month  I  took  Taniocampa  rubricoia, 
T.  gracilU,  T.  populeti,  T,  Uueographa,  and  T.  opima,  but  only  a 
few  of  each;  I  believe  the  latter  insect  has  not  been  before 
recorded  from  Worcestershire.  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  MmIvl-iu^  lias  also  takLii  it  this  season.     Towards  the  end  of 
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the  month  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  Cidaria  suffumata  and 
Anticlea  derivata  were  more  than  usually  abundant.     I  was  much 
surprised  on  the  2nd  of  May  to  find  a  Chesias  obliquaria  out  in 
the  breeding-cage ;  I  have  never  had  it  out  before  until  the  end 
of  the  month.     During  the  second  week  in  June  Thanaos  Images, 
Syricthus  alveolus,  EucUdia  glyphica^  E.  Mi,  and  Ephyra  omicro- 
naria  were  swarming.    On  the  25th  I  captured  Leucophasia  sinapis, 
MelitiBa   Artemis,   Epione   advenaria,   Selenia   lunaria,    Asthena 
Blomeraria,  and  Procris  Geryon,  all  in  good  condition,  and  all  very 
scarce,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Artemis.     Mr.  Edwards  and  I 
managed,  however,  to  fill  our  boxes  with  Minoa  euphorhlata  and 
E.  omicronaria,  which  flew  from  every  bush.    On  the  30th  of  June 
I  made  an  expedition  after  Lyccena  Arion,  meeting  with  eight ; 
this  is  about  a  week  earlier,  I  think,  than  the  first  recorded 
capture  by  a  former  correspondent  this  season.    On  the  same  day 
I   found  Ephyra    trilinearia   very   common,    but   mostly   worn. 
Lyc<Bna  Argiolus  and  Thecla  uthi  were  also  about,  but  in  bad 
condition.   Platypteryx  unguicida  completed  my  day's  work.   After 
the  11th  of  July  Tim,andra  amataria  and  Cidaria  dotata  were  more 
tlian  usually  common,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Cidaria  pyraliata  and  Hemithea  thymiaria ;  on 
the  other  hand  Asthena  sylvata,  Nemoria  viridata,  and  Acidalia 
imitaria,  never  turned  up  at  all.     Ligdia  adustata  was  common 
from  May  till  the  middle  of  August.     As  regards  the  Noctuae  the 
following,  common  in  1878,  were  almost,  or  entirely,  absent : — 
Cosmia  diffinis,    C.   affinis,   Agrotis   saucia,   A.   suffusa,   Noctua 
C -nigrum.   Mania   typica,    Catocala  nupta,   Amphipyra  tragopo- 
gonis,   &c.     With  the   exception    of  Mania  rnaura  I  found   no 
Noctuge  plentiful.     As  an  instance  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
I  may  state  that  on  July  28th  T.  Tages  and  Argynnis  Euphrosyne 
were  still  flying,  Satyrus  HyperantMis  was  first  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  captured  a  fresh  specimen  of  A.  Blomeraria ;  and  on 
December  6th  Hybernia  defoliaria  were  still  coming  out  in  the 
breeding-cages. — [Rev.]   E.   C.   Dobree   Fox;    The   Parsonage, 
Castle  Morton,  Worcestershire,  December,  1879. 

Captures  at  Plumstead,  &c. — During  the  winter  I  searched 
for  stems  of  Stachys  sylvatica  for  larvae  of  Ephippiphora  nigri- 
costana,  and  succeeded  in  finding  about  a  dozen,  which  emerged 
in  June  last.  At  the  end  of  May,  among  other  larvae,  I  met  with 
Geometra  papilionaria  and  Phycis  betulella  in  the  wood,    and, 
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on  the  wing,  Macaria  notata,  EupoecUia  nana\  commonly; 
Argyregthia  conjugeUa,  plentifully;  and  a  few  specimens  of 
CEcopliora  suhochreella  and  /Echmia  denteila.  I  also  reared  from 
larvse  found  in  this  neighhourhood  during  the  previous  autumn 
a  fine  series  of  the  pretty  Gelcchia  scriptdla  from  maple  leaves ; 
Oniix  hetuLevorella,  which  was  scarce,  and  Lithocolletis  tdmifo- 
lUUa  in  plenty  from  hirch  leaves.  L.  coryleUa  was  common,  and 
L.  nicelliella  scarce  from  liazel  leaves ;  L.  acerifoliella  in  profusion 
from  maple  leaves ;  L.  schreberella  common  from  elm ;  Antispila 
TreiUchkiella  from  dogwood :  and  eight  of  the  rare  Coleophora 
fuscocuprella  from  hazel. — William  Macuin  ;  22,  Argyle  Road, 
Carlton  Square,  London,  E. 

Trifurcula  atrifrontella  bred. — In  June  last  an  insect 
emerged  from  one  of  my  hreeding  jars  which  I  did  not  know, 
and  it  unfortunately  had  so  battered  itself  that  recognition  was 
difficult.  Mr.  Stainton,  liowever,  says  tliat  it  is  Trifurcula 
atrifrontella;  and  as  nothing  was  in  the  jar  except  hawthorn 
leaves  collected  the  previous  autumn  for  larvoe  of  Neptiailce^  it 
appears  certain  that  the  larv©  of  T.  atrifrontella  were  feeding  in 
the  hawthorn  at  the  same  time.  I  remember  noticing  two  or 
three  blotch  mines  which  then  appeared  distinct  from  Nepticula 
perpygmaella  or  N,  ignohilellaj  but  their  number  was  so  few  that  I 
thought  it  best  to  leave  them  with  the  others.  The  larvae  were 
collected  in  October,  and  it  is  likely  that  had  tliey  been  looked 
for  in  tlie  previous  month  more  of  the  larvaj  of  T,  atrifrontella 
would  have  been  found.  The  time  of  emergence  does  not  agree 
with  that  given  in  Staintou's  *  Manual.*— J.  H.  Threlfall; 
Preston,  February  8,  1880. 

Numerical  Relations  of  the  Sexes  among  Lepidoptera. 
— There  has  been  some  amount  of  discussion  on  the  relative 
preponderance  in  number  of  the  two  sexes  among  moths  and 
butterflies.  The  trade  catalogue  of  European  Macro-Lcpidoptera, 
iKSucd  by  llerr  A.  Krichehlorff,  of  Berlin,  seems  to  throw  some 
light  upon  this  question.  In  no  fewer  than  177  cases  the  female 
it  charged  at  a  higher  price  than  the  male,  whilst  in  only  eight 
easea  ia  the  male  the  deiirer.  This  surely  proves  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  where  a  notable  sexual  diflerence  appears 
the  female  is,  practically  spraking,  the  rarer.— J.  W.  Slater  ; 
\H,  Wray  CrcKcent,  Tolliiitfton  Park,  N,,  Jjniimrv  21,  1880. 
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Insects  and  their  Food-plants. — It  is  singular  with  what 
instinct  insects  find  out  certain  plants  and  shrubs  not  common  in 
cultivation  to  feed  on.  I  have,  in  my  garden  at  Wotton-under- 
Edge,  a  find  old  shrub  of  Buddlea  globosa.  This,  when  its 
beautiful  globular  orange-coloured  blossoms  are  well  out,  is 
deliciously  sweet  with  a  strong  honey-like  perfume,  and  con- 
sequently very  attractive  to  a  great  variety  of  insects  both  by  day 
and  night — Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Diptera 
in  more  or  less  abundance ;  and  many  an  hour  have  I  spent 
catching  insects  at  it.  Among  the  Coleoptera  which  were  so 
attracted  was  the  little  Cionus  scrophularico ;  it  was  always  to 
be  found  diving  its  beak  into  the  very  centre  of  the  flowers. 
Little  did  I  dream  how  a  little  later  on  the  young  shoots  and 
suckers,  which  spring  abundantly  round  the  old  stock,  would  be 
so  dreadfully  disfigured  by  this  insect,  but  there  it  was  in 
the  larva  state  in  abundance.  I  had  to  make  use  of  the  knife 
very  extensively  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  and  keep  the  shrub  in 
a  decent  state.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  shrub  of  the  kind  in 
the  town,  and  being  so  centrally  situate,  and  far  removed  from  any 
pond  or  brook,  it  is  certainly  a  marvel  how  the  insect  could  have 
found  it  out  in  so  different  a  situation  to  its  usual  habitat.  The 
Buddlea  is  an  American  shrub  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Scrophulariaceae,  which  includes  the  figworts  of  our  pond  banks, 
the  ordinary  food  of  this  insect. — V.  R.  Perkins;  54,  Gloucester 
Street,  S.W.,  December,  1879. 

Hymenopterous  Parasites  of  Lepidoptera. — The  following 
meagre  list  of  parasites  on  various  Lepidoptera  is  composed  from 
materials   which   have    lately   passed   through   my   hands.      Its 
publication  will  be  useful  for  future  reference.     The  parasites 
;were  bred  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  attached,  mostly  in 
1879.     In  many  instances  I  am  indebted  either  to  Mr.  Bridgman 
or  Dr.  Capron  for  the  identification  of  the  Ichneumons  : — 
Chasmodes  motatorius,  F.,  from  Nonagria  geminipuncta  ( W.  P.  Weston). 
Ichneumon  hilineatus,  Gmel.,  from  Bryophila  glandifera  {G.  C.  Bignell). 
I.  lineator,  F.,  from  Nonagria  geminipuncta  (Weston). 
/.  trilineatus,  Gmel.,  from  Abraxas  grossulariata  (C.  G.  Barrett). 
Amhlyteles  Proteus,  Chr.,  from  Chcerocampa  Elpenor  (Bignell). 
Tragus  lutorius,  F.,  from  Smerinthus  oceUatus{E.  A.  F.),  S.popuUCE.  A.  F.), 

and  Sphinx  ligustri  (Bignell). 
Phceogenes  stimulator,  Gr.,  from  Ypoiiomeuta  padella  (E.  A.  Butler). 
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Cryptui  migratory  F.,  from  Bombyx  querciu  (E.  A.  F.). 

C.  tricolor,  Gr.,  from  Simyra  venosa  (T.  Eedle). 

MMotUnus  obnoxius,  Or.,  from  Zygatta  fiUpendula  (Bignell  and  Weston). 

HtmUda  $imUi*,  Gr.,  from  LithocolUtis  sjnnicoleUa  (T.  R.  Billups). 

Agrotkereutet  Hopei,  Gr.,  from  CoUophora  solitariella  (G.  C.  Champion). 

Ophian  ob$eunu,  F.,  from  Dicranura  vinula  (Eedle). 

Anomalon   xanthopus^  Schr.,   from   Trachea  jnniperda  (J.  B.  Bridgmant, 

and  Pieris  Daplidice  {BlgnvW) ;  pupa  from  Baklar,  Turkey. 
A.JibuJator.  Gr.,  from  Zygana  jiUpendula  (Weston). 
PohUcus  t€stac€USf  Gr.,  from  Dicranura  vinula  (R.  M.  Sotheby  and  E.  A.  F.j. 
P.  cepkalotest  Holmgr.,  from  Dicranura  vinula  (Eedle  and  Bridgman). 
Campoplex  pugillator,  L.,  from  Xotodonta  ziczac  (E.  A.  F.). 
Umneria  albida,  Gmel.,  from  Gonepteryx  rhavini  (Bignell). 
L.  lugubrina,  Holmgr.,  from  (Ecophora  flaviniacuUlla  (Bignell). 
L.  tranjifuga,  Gr.,   from  Scythropia  cratagella  (E.  A.  F.);    cocoons  from 

W.  Machin. 
Cremastus  sp.  /  from  CoUophora  solitariella  (Champion). 
MesolepUu  Ustaceus,  F.,  from  Simyra  venosa  (Eedle). 
Eclytus  ornalus,  Holmgr.,  from  Tortrix  heparana  (Bignell). 
Pimpla  inttigator,  F.,  from  Liparis  salicis  (E.  A.  F.). 
P.  rufUolUs,  Gr.,  from  Retinia  turionana  (Barrett). 
P.  diluta,  Ratz.,  from  Pyrameis  cardui  (Barrett). 
P.  graminella,  Schr.,  from  Odoncstis  potatoria  (E.  A.  F.). 
P.  brevicomis,  Gr.,  from  Kupithecia  linariata  (Bignell). 
Olypta  bi/ovMlata,  Gr.,  from  Dicrorampha  simpliciana  (Weston). 
ApanieU*  sp.  !  from  Vanessa  Atalanta  (Bignell). 
A,  tp.f  from  Satyrus  Hyperanthus  (Butler). 
A,  tp.  f  from  Zygitna  JiUpendula  (Bignell). 
A.  $p.  f  from  Chelonia  plantayinis  (Bignell). 
A.  tp.  f  from  Abraxat  grossulariata  (Bignell). 
Attp.f  from  f  Catocala  nupta  (Butler). 
A,  tp.  f  from  Lithocolletit  lantanella  (Billujjs). 
MierojiUtit  ingrata,  Hal.?  from  Smerinthus  ocellatui  (B.  Brown). 
Microgutter  anuuiipei,  Curt.?  from  tluchelia  Jacobea  (Butler). 
PeritUtiut  tp.  !  from  Anarta  Myitilli  (Butler). 
hiacrocentrus  linearit,  Ns.,  from  JJotyt  rerticalit  (Bignell). 
M.  Unearit,  Nh.,  var.  ptdlipet,  Nu.,  from  Arctia  caja  (Westou). 
PUromalu*  tp.  f  from  Saturnia  carpini  (E.  A.  F.) 

Copidowma  IruncaUtlum,  Dalm.,  from  Kupithecia  abtynthiata  (E.  A.  F.). 
EnUd/on  ip.  f  from  LithitetdUli*  jHimi/olislla  (Billups). 
E.  tp.  t  frum  LithocuUetit  Jaginella  (Billups). 
ElacfuituM  rufeteent,  Spin.,  from  Xepticula  aurella  (UillupN). 
EulophuM  tp.f  from  Septicula  aurtUa  (Billups). 
E.  tp.f  from  UiUtoculUtU  jtomiJoUitla  (Billup'j). 
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Several  other  bred  specimens  have  been  received,  but  either  their 
determination  is  doubtful  or  the  true  host  is  uncertain ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  certain  Noctuse.— Edward  A.  Fitch. 

Zyg^na  filipendul.'e  and  its  Parasites. — Mr.  Fitch,  in  his 
note  in  the  January  number  of  the  *  Entomologist,'  under  the 
head  of  '' Mesostemcs  ohnox'mSy'  remarks  that  Rogenhofer  had 
bred  Cryptus  fumipennis,  Gr.,  from  Z.  lata  (Entom.  xii.  18). 
Two  years  ago  we  brought  a  number  of  cocoons  of  Z.  filijiendulce 
from  Wotton-under-Edge,  and  very  shortly  after  most  of  the 
moths  emerged ;  the  cocoons,  however,  were  left  in  the  case 
untouched,  when  last  season  there  appeared  in  the  case  eiglit 
specimens  of  Cryptus  ^umipennis,  five  males  and  three  females. 
These  parasites  had  remained  in  the  pupa  just  twelve  months. 
They  were  identified  by  Dr.  Capron.  Happy  thought !  never 
throw  away  unhatched,  though  old,  cocoons. — V.  R.  Perkins  ; 
54,  Gloucester  Street,  S.W.,  January  15,  1880. 

Spiders  in  1879.— At  page  289  of  the  *  Entomologist ' 
(vol.  xii.)  Mr.  Fitch  quotes  a  few  words  from  a  paper  by  myself 
(Zool.  1861,  p.  7553),  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  wet  season  of 
1860  upon  spiders.  The  results  of  my  observations  during  the 
past  season  (1879)  fully  bear  out  the  opinion  then  offered,  that 
excessive  moisture  is  less  hurtful  to  spiders  than  to  insects  in 
general.  I  should,  however,  like  to  add  now  a  small  qualification 
of  that  opinion,  to  this  effect,  that  excessive  moisture,  combined 
with  an  unusually  low  temperature  and  absence  of  sunshine,  is 
exceedingly  hurtful  to  many  spiders,  but  chiefly  so  to  those  whose 
life  is  passed  among  the  coarser  kinds  of  herbage,  plants,  bushes, 
and  trees.  Such  spiders,  embracing  the  Epeirides,  Theridiides 
(genera  TAnyphia  and  Theridion),  together  with  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Thomisides,  Lycosides,  and  Salticides,  have  been  as  a  rule 
very  scarce  during  the  whole  past  season.  I  have  (on  the 
contrary)  found  most  of  the  species  whose  existence  is  passed 
among  damp  moss,  at  the  roots  of  grass,  rushes,  and  debris  of  all 
kinds,  quite  as  plentiful  as  usual,  even  if  not  more  so.  These 
damp-loving  spiders  (principally  of  the  genera  Neriene  and 
Walckenderia)  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  scarce  after  a  dry,  hot 
summer,  when  mosses  and  other  short  herbage,  together  with  the 
whole  surface  of  the  soil,  are  parched  and  often  completely 
roasted  up.  Most  of  the  Epeirides  have  not  only  been  very 
scarce  during  the  past  season,  but  many  have  been  almost  starved 
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from  lack  of  insect  food  and  want  of  sunshine,  so  that  they  have 
not  atUined  anything  like  the  dimensions  reached  in  more  genial 
seasons.  In  September,  1H78,  the  beautiful  Epeira  quadrata, 
Clerck,  was  not  only  in  profusion  on  our  heaths,  but  many  of  the 
adult  females  measured  eight,  nine,  and  even  ten  lines  in  length. 
On  the  same  spots  during  the  past  autumn  tliis  spider  was 
compai-atively  scarce,  aud  the  largest  adult  female  (out  of  many 
which  I  measured)  did  not  exceed  four  lines,  while  some  scarcely 
reached  three  lines  in  length.  Epeira  adiantay  C.  L.  Koch 
(perhaps  the  handsomest  of  all  our  indigenous  species),  was,  in 
respect  to  abundance,  the  only  exception  among  the  spidei*s  of 
this  family ;  instead  of  being  scarcer  than  usual,  this  lovely  (and 
usually  scarce)  spider  was  more  abundant  than  I  have  ever  before 
noticed  it.  The  specimens  were  quite  as  large  as  usual,  and  not 
much  later  in  coming  to  the  adult  state  than  in  ordinary  years. 
I  cannot  give  any  reason  for  this  exception,  more  especially  as  the 
localities  in  which  Epeira  adianta  occurs  are  about  the  most 
exposed  parts  of  our  heath  district,  and  apparently  little  calculated 
to  give  any  extra  shelter  or  food  in  an  unusually  cold  and 
tempestuous  season.— [Rev.]  0.  P.  Cambridge,  Bloxworth, 
December,  30,  1879. 

Natural  Insect  Traps. — I  can  corroborate  the  Rev.  0.  P. 
Cambridge's  statement  respecting  moths  being  found  quite  dead 
on  the  blooms  of  burdock.  I  have  seen  Lithosia  complanula  and 
and  L.  griseola  so  more  than  once,  and  on  two  occasions  have 
proceeded  to  box  dead  specimens  of  Erctnobia  ochroleuca  from 
these  heads ;  this  was  excusable,  as  this  pretty  moth  is  so 
frequently  found  resting  by  day  on  the  blooms  of  Centaurea  nigra. 
The  causes  of  this  singular  moi-tality  I  had  not  ti*aced.  Burdock 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  insectivorous  plant,  but  Dr.  Darwin's 
work  on  this  subject  merits  greater  attention  than  it  has  yet 
reeeWed  from  working  entomologists.  The  why  ard  the 
wherefore  of  these  phenomena  should  be  further  enquired  into. 
I  WM  much  interested  in  Messrs.  Corbin  and  Druce's  rennu'ks  on 
this  subject  (Entom.  xi.  107,  233);  this  is  now  revived  by  Mr. 
Cambridge's  note.  These  records  are  most  interesting  and 
suggestive,  but  my  present  communication  leads  in  rather  a 
different  direction.  I  wish  to  call  collectors'  attention  to  certain 
nnturHl  insect  traps  occurring  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
iusccU  caught  by  the  sundews  and  other  **  catchflies  "  are  mostly 
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useless  for  cabinet  specimens ;  not  so  the  various  Neui'optera, 
Hymenoptera,  and  Diptera,  which  are  found  drowned  in  the 
water  which  invariably  collects  in  the  basons  formed  by  the 
connate  leaves  of  teasel  {Dipsacus  sijlvestris).  Several  genera  of 
Trichoptera  and  Tenthredinidce,  especially  Dolerus,  are  mostly 
well  represented.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  make  these  teasel 
insects  into  good  cabinet  specimens,  either  pinned  or  carded. 
Another  trap,  which  seldom  fails  to  yield  a  catch,  is  the  flower- 
heads  of  various  Compositie.  Amongst  the  closely  laid  florets 
of  these  flowers  certain  interesting  Hymenoptera,  especially 
ProctotrupidcB  and  Chalcididaf  and  Coleoptera  are  frequently  to  be 
taken  in  abundance ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  Diptera. 
The  gills  of  certain  Fungi,  especially  the  common  mushroom  and 
its  allies,  are  sure  to  yield  material  to  the  student  of  the 
Hymenoptera  oxyuray  and  these  are  often  interspersed  with  the 
more  minute  Ichneumons  and  Chalcids,  together  with  various 
Coleoptera  and  a  few  special  Diptera.  These  insects  are  all 
engaged  in  the  legitimate  business  of  their  lives,  and  are  not 
there  merely  for  shelter.  I  mention  these,  mostly  overlooked, 
sources  of  material  to  the  collector  for  two  reasons.  First,  they 
will  yield  when  insects  at  large  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ; 
secondly,  the  species  which  commonly  occur  in  these  situations 
are  but  rarely  taken  in  the  usual  way.  Again,  all  entomologists 
are  not  active ;  health  and  habits  interfere :  all  entomologists 
cannot  always  be  equipped  with  nets  and  other  paraphernalia  for 
simple  collecting;  there  are  many  circumstances  which  often 
interfere  with  this.  But  in  the  above-mentioned  and  similar 
natural  traps  we  often  find  a  true  mine  of  entomological  wealth, 
whose  working  is  always  convenient,  and  ofttimes  especially  pro- 
ductive. The  lepidopterist  and  coleopterist  will  think  these 
remarks  foreign,  but  for  them  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  in 
chis  direction.  The  coleopterist,  we  know,  finds  plenty  of  winter 
work  among  moss  and  debris  ;  but  surely  when  we  learn  that  900 
specimens  comprised,  in  thirty-four  genera  and  forty  species,  were 
collected  from  only  eleven  examples  of  one  plant,  the  usual  tale 
from  stubble  and  other  hollow  stems  must  appear  small.  This 
collection,  together  with  numerous  bugs,  ants,  spiders,  &c.,  which 
are  not  specially  specified,  was  made  at  Nice  from  the  central 
cavities  of  eleven  plants  of  Glaucium  luteum,  the  end  of  December, 
187G,  by  M.  Peragallo.     For  the  list  of  species  see  Bull.  Soc.  Ent. 
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Ft.,  1877,  p.  clxxv.  The  yellow  Olatu:ium  is  not  uncommon  on 
our  coasts,  but  this  instance  is  given  as  only,  what  should  be,  a 
sample  of  many.  Their  record  would  be  a  gain  to  others. — 
Edward  A.  Fitch;  Maldon,  Essex. 

A  Flower  attractive  to  Insects. — No  flower  seems  to  me 
more  generally  attractive  to  insects  than  tlie  so-called  African 
stonecrop.  Its  odour,  though  sweetish,  is  neither  very  fragrant 
nor  very  powerful,  and  its  dull  reddish  colour  does  not  to  our 
eyes  seem  particularly  striking;  yet  wherever  they  grow  they 
seem  preferred  to  all  other  flowers,  not  merely  by  butterflies, 
moths,  and  bees,  but  by  many  dipterous  insects, — J.  W.  Slater  ; 
18,  Wray  Crescent,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  January  21,  1880. 

Obbambtx  moschatus. — Judging  from  my  own  experience  I 
should  say  that  not  only  do  British  specimens  of  Cerambyx 
mo8cJiatu8  vary  from  continental  ones,  as  Mr.  Slater  points  out 
(Entom.  xii.  21),  but  that  examples  from  different  localities, 
even  in  our  own  country,  are  often  very  dissiuiilar  in  colour  and 
size.  When  I  lived  at  Alresford  I  used  to  find  this  beautiful 
beetle  not  at  all  uncommon ;  in  fact  I  could  take  numbers  any 
evening  during  the  season  by  a  bait  which  may  be  new  to  man^y. 
This  was  a  lump  of  dough  placed  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  trees 
or  hedges  near  an  osier  bed  (Salic  v'wi'uialis)^  which  tliey  fre- 
quented. These  Alresford  specimens  were  very  large,  and  of  a 
bright  green,  ditteriug  greatly  from  some  examples  sent  me  from 
Nottingham  a  short  time  since,  which  were  of  a  bronze -green 
colour,  and  not  a  third  the  size.  It  is  rather  strange,  seeing  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  the  food-plant  of  the  larvse,  that  in  this  district 
the  beetle  seems  quite  unknown.  —  Joseph  Anderson,  jun.. 
Chichetter,  January  6,  1880. 

MoNoiiAMHUB  suTOR  AT  YoRK.  —  I  have  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  rare  beetle  MoiwJuimmui  Butor  taken  in  a  small  garden 
near  my  house  last  summer  (1H79). — W.  Simmons  ;  0,  New  Walk 
Terrace.  York,  January  20,  1880. 

TuE  Glow-worm  (Entom.  xiii.  20).— The  larva  oi  iliis  insect 
very  much  resembles  tlie  imago ;  it  is  also  luminous,  although  in 
A  leM  degree.    These  larvie  may  bo  seen  very  late  in  the  autuum. 
and  again  in  the  spring,  lung  before  the  real  glow-worms  nppeur 
— GEoiUie  U.  Wkusdale  ;  8h,  High  Street,  Bai'nstaple. 
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VARIETY    OF    PYRAMEIS    CARDUI. 


Pykameis  CARDUI  (variety). 

Tpiis  magnificent  variety  was  bred  on  September  3rd,  1879, 
from  a  larva  taken  near  the  locks  on  the  River  Lea,  at  Clapton 
Park. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  wings  is  of  the  normal  russet  shade, 
but  without  the  rosy  blush  on  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings ;  the 
whole  of  the  hind  margins  of  the  fore  wings  are  suffused  with  dark 
umber,  almost  black,  in  which  the  usual  row  of  small  white 
circular  spots  near  the  apex  and  the  two  costal  white  spots  are 
rei)laced  by  white  fusiform  blotches,  two  abnormal  white  spots 
also  making  their  appearance  near  the  anal  angle ;  the  two  large 
dark  spots,  which  are  usually  on  the  disk  between  the  median 
nervure  and  the  inner  margin,  are  altogether  wanting.  The  hind 
wings  are  dark  umber  towards  the  base,  and  rust-coloured 
between  the  nervures  from  the  centre  of  the  wings  to  the  hind 
margin,  while  between  each  of  the  nervures,  which  form  broad 
streaks  of  black,  are  large  white  spots,  forming  a  row  parallel  to 
the  hind  margin. 
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The  markings  are  perfectly  symmetrical  on  all  the  wings. 
The  insect,  which  is  in  perfect  condition,  is  a  male,  rather  under 
the  average  size.  Altogether  the  variety  is  one  of  the  choicest 
I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  course  of  many  years  entomological 
experience. 

The  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  description  has  been  carefully 
drawn  by  Mr.  Horace  Knight  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Kirchner. 

J.  A.  Clark. 
London  Fields,  Hackney. 


LOCALITIES    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

By  John  T.  Carrington. 

No.  VI.— SEVEXOAKS. 

The  title  of  this  article  should  rather  have  been  Seal  tlian 
Sevenoaks,  but  as  the  latter  is  usually  the  starting-point  for  en- 
tomologists I  think  it  will  be  better  known.  As  this  treats,  how- 
ever, only  of  one  side  of  the  town,  I  shall  probably,  at  a  future 
time,  return  in  another  sketch  to  this  district. 

Sevenoaks  is  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  London,  on  the 
direct  South  Eastern  Railway  to  Dover.  Another  way  is  by  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  line,  but  this  is  five  miles  longer. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Sevenoaks  peculiarly  recommends  itself  to 
the  entomologist.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  either  woods, 
commons,  parks,  or  chalk  downs,  the  collector  has  only  to  choose 
between  the  fauna  inhabiting  cnch  kind  of  locality.  The  geolo- 
gical formation  runs  in  bands  of  vnrying  width  from  nearly  east 
to  west.  Sevenoaks  itself  is  upon  the  Folkestone  Beds,  while  a 
couple  of  miles  to  the  south  we  are  upon  the  Weald  Clay.  Just 
past  Seal,  another  couple  of  miles  to  the  north  of  Sevenoaks,  we 
are  npon  the  Gault  for  a  narrow  sti'ip  ;  while  still  continuing  north, 
we  croHs  a  ver}'  narrow  bit  of  Upper  Greensand,  between  the  Gault 
end  the  greet  chalk  range  of  hills  beyond.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  collector  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  varied  localities  for 
collecting,  but  varied  soils  which  produce  a  greater  VHriety  of 
plants  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  neighbourhoods.  With  Seven- 
oaks town  we  have  little  to  do,  in  what  I  am  now  about  to  describe, 
for  we  leave  that  town  to  the  right  as  we  pass  from  the  railway 
station. 
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The  walk  I  propose  to  take,  in  imagination,  with  my  reader,  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  a  naturalist  could  select  in 
the  London  district.  As  we  go  along  I  shall  point  out  the  best 
places  for  the  Lepidopterist  to  work  at  his  leisure  ;  for  he  could 
scarcely  do  more  in  one  day  than  saunter  through  the  walk 
without  spending  much  time  in  filling  his  boxes  with  the  treasures 
to  be  found.  Again,  I  would  remind  my  reader  that  he  cannot 
take  all  the  species  I  may  mention  at  one  time,  for  many  appear 
at  intervals  wide  apart.  He  must,  however,  try  to  remember 
when  they  are  due,  and  having  once  seen  the  locality  I  think 
he  will  be  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  to  revisit  it. 

Having  arrived  at  the  South  Eastern  Station  in  about  an  hour 
after  leaving  London,  the  visitor  will  see  the  Sennocke  Hotel ; 
we  go  to  the  right  of  it,  passing  the  stable-gate,  and  up  the  hill 
through  a  plantation  of  Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  other  trees.  On 
each  side  of  the  road  are  close  park  palings.  These  should  be 
examined  for  Tephrosia  crepuscularia  and  Penthina  prcelongana. 
Both  of  these  moths  and  many  others  occur  at  rest  upon  them. 
We  follow  the  road  until  it  is  crossed  by  another,  and  we  are 
opposite  the  "  Bee-hive  "  coffee  tavern,  a  new  institution  among 
some  raw-looking  new  houses.  Now  turn  to  the  left,  and  sharp 
again  to  the  right  up  a  narrow  way,  past  the  back  of  the  "  Bee- 
hive." Follow  on  to  the  old  gas  factory,  which  may  be  known 
by  two  iron  retorts  put  upright  in  the  ground,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  gate.  Now  keep  down  hill  to  the  left,  until  the  "  Man  of 
Kent "  is  reached,  when,  straight  to  the  right,  we  pass  in  a  short 
time  through  a  small  swing  gate  under  three  tall  elms.  This 
puts  us  on  to  the  path  leading  through  the  cottage  gardens  allot' 
ments,  and  now  we  can  go  on  without  much  further  fear  of  being 
led  astray. 

As  we  pass  along  the  path  from  the  cottage  gardens  we  notice 
the  beautiful  undulating  country  studded  with  woods  on  each 
side  of  us.  Unfortunately  these  are,  I  believe,  closed  to  the 
entomologist.  Those  trees  to  the  right  are  in  Wildernesse  Park, 
where  may  also  be  seen  the  house  which  is  the  seat  of  tlie 
Camdens,  but  now  occupied  by  Sir  Charles  Mills.  Still  follow- 
ing the  path,  we  shortly  cross  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house ; 
then  past  a  little  patch  of  comfrey  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  which 
is  cultivated  for  cattle  food.  Here  the  gate  leads  into  a  lane ; 
turning    to    the   left,    still   we    go    forward,    remembering    that 
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PlatypUi^x  hamulit  and  P.  unguicula  have  both  been  taken  flying 
just  here.  At  the  end  of  this  lane  we  cross  the  high  road  from  the 
London,  Chatliam  and  Dover  Station,  leading  to  Seal.  This  is 
the  Maidstone  and  Godstone  high  road  ;  here  there  used  to  be 
a  toll-gate,  and  the  house  still  stands.  Opposite  we  see  a  gate 
and  a  path  leading  up  the  hill.  Following  tliis  we  come  to  a 
hedgerow  of  old  maples,  ash,  and  oak.  Many  nice  plants  are 
here,  the  most  conmion  being  dog's  mercury  (Mercurialls  perennis)^ 
that  harbinger  of  coming  spring,  and  one  of  our  earliest  flowering 
plants,  always  welcome  with  its  strings  of  little  green  flowers. 
Ephyra  omicronaria  may  be  beaten  out,  and  Cleora  Uchenaria 
occurs  on  the  lichen-covered  tree  trunks.  On  each  side  of  us 
we  now  see  that  characteristic  of  Kent  scenery, — the  hop-pole 
plantation, — too  thick  to  collect  in  comfortably,  but  good  round 
the  edges.  Through  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  path  we  come 
into  a  lane  and  turn  to  the  left. 

So  far  we  have  not  passed  any  very  important  collecting  place, 
but  now  we  enter  a  really  happy  hunting  ground.  In  this  lane 
a  man  might  spend  a  whole  season,  so  rich  is  its  fauna  and  flora. 
It  would  be  almost  less  trouble  to  enumerate  what  does  not, 
than  what  does,  occur  in  this  lane.  Vanessa  A  ntiopa  has  occurred  ; 
V.  polychloros  is  common,  as  are  all  butterflies  which  are  taken 
in  such  places.  Of  Geometers  one  is  puzzled  what  to  name ; 
Ephyra  omicronariaf  Scotosia  undulata,  Pericallia  syringaria, 
Selidosema  prunaria,  Coremia  quadrlfasciaria,  Cidaria  8ila4:eata, 
Lobophora  polycommata,  Selcnia  lunai-^iay  S,  illustrariay  and  many 
others.  Amongst  the  Pyrales,  Pionea  stramentalis  is  usually 
common.  Tortrices  are  in  abundance,  and  it  is  quite  the  home 
of  Tineina.  The  sides  of  this  lane  are  high  hedge-banks  with 
A  great  variety  of  slirubs  and  plants  growing  upon  them.  Amongst 
these  are  dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea)  in  plenty,  blackthorn 
{Pruntii  communis),  maple  {Acer  campestre),  hazel  (Coryhu 
arelUtna),  various  roses,  beech,  ash,  sallows,  brambles,  privet, 
wild  Ktrawberry,  wiUow-herb  (Ep'dohlum),  on  which  we  should 
find  lary»  of  Cidaria  iilaceala,  woodrush  (  ImzhIh),  veitches  with 
the  larvte  of  Stigmonota  perUpidana,  violets,  i)iimrose8.  wound- 
wort [SittchyM  aylvatica)t  ladies'  smock  [Cardainine  pratensii), 
beilstraws  {Oalium),  and  many  of  the  Umbelli/era,  On  the 
stitch  wort  {Stella  ria)  arc  the  cases  of  CoUophora  solitariella. 
Here  we  may  work  and   r,A\oci   f<»r  hoiuH  >vitliout  inlerniption. 
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The  gipsies  are  fond  of  this  corner;  they  are  collecting 
too,  but  their  booty  is  of  another  kind :  they  are  after 
the  dogwood,  from  which  they  make  multitudes  of  butchers' 
skewers. 

Still  working  on,  we  come  to  the  railway  bridge.  Standing 
upon  it  we  look  to  the  left  and  see  the  Sevenoaks  racecourse. 
This  looks  a  likely  place  for  Pyrales,  Tortrices,  and  Tineina. 
On  the  right  of  tlie  bridge  are  some  nice  railway  banks,  which  are 
especially  inviting  for  the  Eupa'cilicey  &c.,  on  a  sunny  evening  in 
June.  Turning  our  faces  from  whence  we  have  come,  we  see  our 
road  winding  on  and  up  to  the  chalk  hills  opposite,  and  for  these 
we  start.  Just  past  the  bridge  is  a  cottage,  and  a  little  before 
reaching  it  we  cross  a  little  stream ;  here  we  may  drink,  —for  the 
water  is  always  good  and  the  stream  is  never  dry, — as  we  shall 
probably  see  none  other  for  a  long  time.  In  the  hedge  bottom,  a 
few  yards  past,  grow  a  number  of  plants  of  hemp  agrimony 
(Enpatorium  cannabinum).  This  is  not  by  any  means  a  common 
plant  in  the  district.  On  the  seed  of  this  plant  may  be  found 
the  larvse  of  Eupithecia  coronata.  I  used  to  wonder  where  this 
insect  fed  in  districts  where  there  was  no  clematis  until  I  found 
this  pabulum. 

It  is  about  here  we  enter  on  the  chalk,  and  may  expect  the 
chalk  insects  ;  but  although  it  is  still  a  good  collecting  ground  we 
push  on  to  the  hill-side,  and  for  the  big  chalk-pit  we  see  in  the 
distance.  On  the  way,  however,  our  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  great  stalks  of  flowers  of  the  Canterbury  bell  {Campanula 
latifolia).  In  these  bells  may  be  found  the  larvae  of  the  some- 
what rare  pug,  Eupithecia  campanulata.  At  the  tojD  of  the  lane 
it  is  crossed  by  a  high  road,  known  I  believe  as  the  "  Pilgrims' 
Road,"  but  in  olden  times  more  used  by  smugglers  than  by 
pilgrims.  Crossing  this  we  see  some  old  yew  trees  (Taxus  baccata). 
From  these  we  should  get  Boarmia  abietaria  and  Lithosia  helveola. 
Shortly  after  this,  entering  an  open  i^lace,  we  find  quite  an  ento- 
mologist's paradise.  The  slopes  from  the  wood  above  the  chalk- 
pit are  covered  with  chalk-hill  plants  in  profusion :  cowslips 
(Primula  veris),  and  these  such  large  ones;  wild  thyme  (Thymus 
serpyllum),  marjoram  (Origanum  vulgare),  St.  John's  worts 
(Hypericum), ^mu^ers  (Juniperus  communis),  stunted  blackthorns, 
viper's  bugloss  {Echium  vulgare),  orchids,  many  species ;  wood 
spurge  (Euphorbia  amy gdalo ides),  sallows,  wood  sage  [Teucrium 
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seorodonia),  and  so  many  others  that  one  would  want  to  well  nigli 
exhaust  a  Kentish  flora  to  name  them  all. 

In  this  chalk-pit  and  on  the  slopes  one  may  spend  many  a  long 
and  profitable  day.  Here  is  quite  a  home  of  the  blues,  Lycana 
AdoHUt  L.  AUus,  L.  Corydon,  being  frequently  very  common, 
as  is  also  Arge  Galtithea^  with  four  of  the  skippers  {Ilesjferiida), 
Acontia  luctttosa  is  often  very  abundant,  with  Eiiclidia  glyphica 
and  E.  mi.  Many  Geometers  are  here,  as  also  some  good 
Pyrales  and  knothorns  {Phycida),  Many  rare  Tortrices  have  been 
taken  here,  and  Tineae  are  in  abundance. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the  wood,  and  also  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  slopes,  are  fine  tall  old  hedges  covered  with  great 
masses  of  travellers' joy  {Clematis  vitalba).  In  these  hedges  grow 
large  quantities  of  the  mealy  guelder  rose  (Vihurnum  lantana), 
mixed  with  blackthorn,  roses,  brambles,  and  yew  trees.  Out  of 
these  many  species  of  Lepidoptera  may  be  disturbed  with  the 
beating-stick  ;  one  of  the  most  common  is  Venilia  viacnlata, 
amongst  the  specimens  of  which  good  varieties  have  been  taken  ; 
these  should  again  be  looked  for.  I  believe  most  varieties  in  Lepi- 
doptera are  hereditary,  and  may  be  found  year  after  year  in  the 
same  locality.  If  it  be  growing  dusk  we  may  frequently  fill  our 
remaining  empty  boxes  with  the  very  beautiful  lUthyia  carneUa, 
which  is  often  very  common  on  the  slopes. 

One  gets  tired  eventually  of  even  such  a  place  as  this,  with  its 
beautiful  views  of  the  country  to  the  south,  and  must  seek 
refreshment,  and  try  fields  afar  for  other  species.  We  >vill, 
therefore,  return  by  the  lane  again  on  to  the  Pilgrim's  Road: 
turning  to  the  left  we  pass  two  or  three  old  yew  trees ;  these  are 
quite  landmarks.  They  have  been  cut  into  one  of  the  stupid 
abapes  which  was  the  fashion  of  our  forefathers,  who  are  now 
quoted  as  having  had  such  strict  views  of  art ;  but  if  cutting  a 
naturally  handsome  tree  to  resemble  some  bird  or  beast  was 
flMthetic,  I  am  glad  we  are  n<>  longer  so.  Taking  our  way  forward 
we  iuni  to  the  right,  down  the  first  road  we  see,  and  we  come  to 
the  quaint  village  uf  Kemsing,  surromided  by  hop  gardens :  here 
we  find  the  '*  Bell  Inn,"  and  may  rest  for  a  time.  In  the  middle 
of  this  village  are  two  potent  springs :  these  are  said  to  supply 
the  source  of  tlie  Hiver  Dart,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  Dartford. 
There  is  a  charm  on  a  hot  day  in  looking  at  this  clear  running 
water;  and  when  we  think  t*f  old  friends  who  have  joined  us  in 
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rd 


such  a  ramble  as  we  have  had  to-day,  and  who  are  now  no  more, 

we    are   reminded   of    the   words   in    Tennyson's   poem,   **  The 

Brook :  "— 

*•  For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go ; 
But  I  go  on  for  ever ; " 

Leaving  Kemsing  we  make  our  way  to  the  south  for  Seal 
Chart.  Again  crossing  the  railway  we  leave  a  likelj-^-looking  wood 
to  our  left,  and  follow  the  right-hand  road.  This  brings  us  to  a 
farmhouse,  amidst  more  hop  gardens;  by  the  farmhouse  is  a 
guide-post,  and  we  take  our  way  to  the  left.  There  are  some  old 
elms  by  the  farm  wall,  and  at  their  feet  is  a  fine  bed  of  ground 
ivy  {Nepeta  glechovia) ;  on  this  we  should  find  the  cases  of 
Coleophora  alhitarsella.  On  the  roadside,  a  little  further  on,  are 
some  hollies,  where  several  varieties  of  Lyccena  argiolus  have 
been  taken. 

Seal  Chart  is  a  fine  fir  wood  of  many  acres  in  extent ;  perhaps 
a  couple  of  miles  long.  To  the  entomologist  it  has  the  charm  of 
being  free.  The  trees  are  chiefly  Scotch  fir  (Pimis  sylvestris), 
buckthorn  {Rhamnus  frangida),  oak  {Qiierciis  rohur)^  birch  {Betula 
alba)j  hollies  (Ilex  aquif olium),  iunii^ers  (Juniperus  communis) j  &c. 
The  undergrowth  is  of  heather  (Calluna  vulgaris)^  bilberry 
{Vaccinium  myrtillus),  golden-rod  (Solidago  virgaurea),  &c. 
Just  as  we  come  up  to  the  wood  from  Kemsing  are  high  banks 
on  each  side  of  the  road  ;  these  should  be  very  carefully  examined 
for  the  larvse  of  CuculUa  asteris  and  C.  gnaphalii.  They  have 
been  several  times  found  here,  as  well  as  in  the  wood,  feeding  on 
the  golden-rod.  We  keep  straight  on  the  Ightham  Road,  which 
leads  us  through  the  wood,  until  we  come  to  Mr.  George  Saxby's 
brick-yard ;  here  we  turn  sharp  round  to  the  right  on  our  road  to 
Seal.  If  we  have  a  favourable  day,  with  time  to  spare,  we  may 
always  make  a  good  bag  in  the  Chart.  Of  course  we  get  the  fir- 
feeding  species,  such  as  Ellopia  fasciaria,  Trachea  piniperda, 
Thera  Jirmata,  and  T.  variata,  with  several  Toi-trices  and  Tineina. 
From  the  bilberries  we  get  Scotosia  undulata,  Coccyx  vacciniana, 
Penthina  sauciana,  the  latter  sparingly,  &c.  Amongst  the  other 
[moths  we  are  likely  to  get  are  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  Boannia  con- 
sortaria,  B.  rohoraria,  Epione  advenaria,  Hypena  crassalis,  usually 
common;  Stauropiis  fagi,  Geometra  papilionaria,  Agrotis  agathinay 
Nocttia  neglecta,  Dipterygia  pinastri^  Cymatophora  flavicornis, 
Notodonta  dictcea^  N.  dicUeoideSf  and  N.  carmelita ;  while  Dicranura 
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biciispU  and  Phoxopieryx  sicidatia  have  been  taken,  both  in  the 
Chart  and  in  Wildernesse  Park.  All  these,  and  many  others, 
inhabit  this  wood,  and  should  be  taken  in  their  respective 
seasons. 

Leaving  Mr.  Saxby's  comer  for  the  village  of  Seal  we  come 
upon  a  fine  old  fence ;  this  fence  is  often  a  great  consolation  to 
the  entomologist  on  a  windy  day,  and  should  at  all  times  be 
looked  over :  it  encloses  Wildernesse  Park,  which  is  not  open  to 
the  collector.  Many  good  moths  have  been  found  upon  these 
palings:  we  hear  of  ten  Cymatophora  JliLctuosa  in  one  day; 
Notodonta  chaonia,  N,  dodon^ea^  N,  trejnd<if  Staurojms  fagi, 
Boarmia  roborari^,  B.  consortariuy  Clcora  lichenaria,  Phycis 
abkUU/tf  ChroBis  Andouinatiaf  Carpocapsa  grossana^  Stigmonota 
pttticticostaiMf  S.  Weiranaf  Coccyx  splendid ulatujj  Catoptria 
Juliana f  &c. 

In  a  short  time,  on  going  down  the  road,  we  come  up  to  Mr.  R. 
White's  "Yeoman  Inn,"  in  Seal,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
only  be  too  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  rest.  Another  mile's  walk 
and  we  reach  tlie  "Bat-and-Ball"  Station  of  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway,  whence  we  may  return  to  town  ;  or  by  the  Tub's 
Hill  Station,  to  which  we  came. 

I  think  I  have  sketched  the  locality  for  the  reader  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  has  but  to  loiter  to  be  happy.  What  I  have 
missed  or  not  told  him,  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  for 
himself;  neither  have  I  treated  of  the  many  woods  and  heaths  on 
the  other  side  of  Sevenoaks :  that  is  but  a  pleasure  deferred. 

As  I  said  at  tlie  commencement,  Seal  ought  to  have  been  the 
title  of  this  article:  it  is  the  natural  headquarters  for  all  the 
places  I  have  described,  and  within  an  easy  walk  of  any  of  them. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Kodle  for  kindly  giving  me  the  value  of 
Ilia  experience  of  some  twenty  years,  during  which  he  has  collected 
over  this  ground. 

Rojral  Aqtturium,  Wentminster,  Mtfoh,  1B80. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RHOPALOCEHA  OK  NATAL. 

Bt   a.  J.   SP1U.RK. 
(Conrludftd  from  p.  W.) 
Amblypodia  is  a  genus  allied  to  the  European   'Ihccht,  and  is 
repreientad  by  soiDe  four  species,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of 
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which  is  A.  Nataleiisis,  which  I  generally  take  resting  on  flowers. 
A.  Erylus  and  Leroma  are  two  species  tolerably  common  that 
possess  the  habits  of  the  English  Theclce^  as  tliey  may  be  easily 
shaken  from  trees  and  bushes.  A.  Ilirundo  is  a  singular  species, 
of  a  dark  ash-grey  colour,  with  long  twisted  tails  to  hind  wings. 
It  is  found  hovering  over  bushes,  and  has  a  rapid  but  jerking 
flight,  its  wings  during  that  operation  being  partially  closed  and 
tails  protruded. 

Of    the   genus   Lyccena  twenty-four   species   inhabit    South 
Africa  according  to  Trimen,  but  the  number  must  be  very  incom- 
plete,  as   here,   at  Verulam,  I    have  taken  twenty-one    distinct 
species,  some  six  or  eight  of  wliich  I  am  quite  unable  to  deter- 
mine.    Talking  to  a  Natal  entomologist  a  few  days  ago,  I  asked 
him  why  it  was  the  small  butterflies  were  so  little  known.     In 
reply  he  told  me  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  proper 
entomological  pins    many    collectors    simply  ignored    the    small 
butterflies.     It  would  indeed  be  a  waste  of  time  to  catch,  say,  the 
[little  L.  Lysimon,  measuring  about  eight  lines,  and  then  try  to 
[impale   it   on    one   of    those   pins   known   to   entomologists    as 
r*  pokers."    The  Lyccence  are  most  abundant  in  January,  Februar}^ 
md  March ;  during  winter  only  some  half-dozen  species  may  be 
met  with.     The  largest  of  Natal  Blues  is  L.  Celceiis,  an  insect 
(not  unlike  L.  Arion  in  shape  and  habits  ;  the  colouring  of  the 
lale  is  bright  violet- blue  ;  of  the  female  there  are  two  tyj^es,  one 
>eing  tinged  with  blue,  the  other  quite  brown.    Celceus  is  plentiful 
in  January.       Some   eight  or   nine   species    of    Blues   frequent 
mshes,  more  especially  in  January,  and  a  couple  of  blows  to  a 
:ee,  with  corresponding  sweeps  of  the  net,  should  take  at  least  a 
lozen  specimens.     During  winter  a  black  Lyccena,  spotted  with 
rhite,  is  met  with  on  bushes  locally  near  Verulam  ;  the   species 
lay  be  new,  as  it  is  unknown  to  all  entomologists  in  Natal  with 
diom  I  have  conversed.      Several  species  of  the  jEgon  type,  but 
little  smaller,   are    found   in  grassy  places ;    another,    almost 
exactly  like  Alsus,  is  found  sparingly,  whilst  two  or  three  species, 
)nly  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of  Alsus,  are  found  in 
December  and  January.      L.  Boetica  is  common,  but  has  never, 
my  knowledge,  occurred  in  swarms.     On  the  wing  it  resembles 
Alexis,    and   is   found  principally   in  the   neighbourhood   of 
>apilonaceous  plants.     It  is  a  quick  flyer. 

Chi'ysophanus  Orus  I  have  once  seen  flying  on  a  piece  of  waste 
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land  near  \  enilain.  The  penus  Zeritis  is  allied  to  Clwysophauus, 
but  nhhough  twelve  species  have  been  recorded  from  South  Africa 
I  have  never  been  fortunate  to  meet  with  more  than  two  in  Natal. 
Z.  Chrysaoi't  a  butterfly  of  a  glittering  golden  tint,  I  have  taken 
twice  at  rest  on  tall  shrubs.  The  other  species,  Z.  Perion^  is  very 
common  in  summer,  and  may  be  taken  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
at  rest  on  the  tops  of  flowers.  This  genus  seems  commoner  in 
Cape  Colony  than  here;  at  Cape  Town  on  December  1st,  1878, 
I  took  several  Z.  Zcuxo  on  the  hills  around  the  town. 

PentUa  Tropicalis  is  a  singular  butterfly,  of  a  gamboge-yellow 
tint  speckled  with  black.  Its  flight  is  very  weak,  and  curiously 
resembles  a  Geometra.  When  I  first  saw  this  species  I  imagined 
it  was  a  Geometra  fluttering  in  the  bushes.  Another  Pentila  has 
been  discovered  here  within  the  last  few  years;  it  is  much 
smaller  than  Tropicalis^  and  has  a  brisker  flight.  It  is  strange 
it  was  overlooked  so  long,  since  I  found  it  close  to  Durban. 

The  Skippers  number  probably  some  forty  species  here ; 
twenty  species  have  fallen  to  my  net.  Some  few  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  English  Alveolus;  one  resembles  H.  Comma, 
only  that  it  is  much  darker.  Another,  in  the  male,  is  not  unlike 
ActdBon ;  whilst  a  fourth,  a  black  Skipper,  in  habits  and  contour 
resembles  Linea.  The  loveliest  of  the  Skippers,  I  think,  is 
Caprona  Canopus,  a  blossom -like  insect  with  snowy  wings  tipped 
with  ochreous.  Unlike  the  English  Skippers,  it  delights  to  sun 
itself  on  leaves  of  trees.  Another  Skipper  of  the  same  habits  is 
Cyclopidet  Metis,  a  dark  brown  butterfly  spotted  with  orange 
yellow.  This  is  also  a  handsome  insect,  and  is  a  true  wood- 
butterfly,  being  taken  at  rest  on  the  leaves  of  bushes  in  sunny 
openings  in  woods.  It  is  plentiful  at  Inanda  Woods,  and  I  have 
taken  two  or  three  near  Verulam.  Several  species  allied  to 
T.  Tagei  occur,  but  they  are  all  much  larger,  and  not  so  "  dingy  ;" 
one  of  tlie  finest  is  N.  Oph'wn,  distinguished  by  the  bluish  white 
tint  of  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings.  The  largest  Skippcra 
are  comprised  in  tlie  genus  Ismene,  the  commonest  being 
/.  Florettan,  a  butterfly  with  a  white  patch  on  the  under  side  of 
the  hind  wings.  The  tliree  species  of  tliis  genus  are  all  rapid 
flyers,  darting  witlj  extremi*  rapidity  from  flower  to  flower. 

The  moths  of  Natal  are  exceedingly  numerous,  the  BombyccB 
being  eKpecially  well  represented.  As  soon  as  the  shades  of 
evening  set  in  the  tubular  flowers  are  beset  by  a  dozen  species  of 
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hawk-moths,  amongst  them  S.  Convolvuli  and  S,  Celerio  being 
frequently,  and  C.  Nerii  rarely,  taken.  A.  Atropos  is  common  on 
walls,  and  the  following  English  species  occur  : — D.  pulchella, 
S.  sacraria,  and  Tleliothis  armigera.  Few  of  tlie  butterflies  or 
moths  of  Europe  are  to  be  found  in  Natal.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  isolated  character  of  Africa  as  compared 
with  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  presence  of  the  great  deserts, 
wliich  act  as  barriers  to  insect  migration.  During  the  remainder 
of  my  residence  in  Natal  I  intend  devoting  much  spare  time  to 
the  study  of  the  moths,  the  several  hundred  species  I  have 
•already  secured  being  very  interesting. 

Collecting  here  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  England. 
I  One  has  to  be  careful  of  not  treading  on  snakes ;  this,  however,  I 
Ihave  done  several  times.  And  as  for  animal  life,  I  have  met  with 
a  leopard,  bushbucks,  iguanas,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  pythons, 
'imambas,  puff-adders,  &c.,  in  my  rambles.  However,  with  a 
[couple  of  loaded  revolvers  in  my  pockets,  I  never  feel  alarm, 
[although  one  large  forest  on  the  coast  is  noted  for  its  leopards. 

PS. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  met  with  the  following 
)utterflies  more  or  less  plentifully: — Neptis  Melicerta,  Athyma 
•laclava,  Pyramels  Hippomene,  and  Junonia  Pelarga.  I  have  also 
japtured  a  hermaphrodite  specimen  of  Anthocharis  Antevippet 
the  right  wings  being  male,  the  left  pair  female. 
Verulam,  Natal,  August  31,  1879. 
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By  Walter  P.  Weston. 

(Continued  from  p.  61.) 

Sciaphila  nuhilana,  Hub. — Common  everywhere  in  June  and 
[July,  flying  at  dusk  over  whitethorn  {Cratcegiis  oxyacantha).     The 
^larvse  feed  in  the  shoots,  and  the  pupae  may  be   obtained  by  beat- 
ing into  an  umbrella  about  the  middle  of  May. 

S.  perterana,  Guen. — Widely  distributed,  but  local.     It  seems 

[confined  to  chalk  and  limestone  soils,  and  is  much  commoner  by 

the  sea-shore  than  inland.     The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July  ; 

[the  larvae  are  to  be  found  in  May  and  June  feeding  in  the  blossoms 

[of  Chrysanthemum,  Hieracium,  and  other  Composites.     Their  pre- 

jence  may  be  noticed  by  the  flower-rays  being  carefully  turned  down 
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80  as  to  fi>rin  a  covering.  It  occurs  at  Saoderstead,  Croydon,  Box 
11  ill,  Darenth,  Hastings,  Folkestone,  &c. 

S  aubjectaiia,  Guen. — Generally  abundant  everywhere  in  June 
and  July. 

S.  viryaureatuit  Treit. — Not  so  common  as  the  previous 
species,  but  widely  distributed.  The  larva  is  a  polyphagous 
feeder  in  May  and  June  ;  the  imago  appears  in  June  and  July. 

<S'.  chrysantheana,  Dup.  =  AUernana^  W.  V. — Distributed,  but 
not  common.  The  larvflB  feed  in  the  ox-eyed  daisy,  and  would 
probably  be  met  with  on  other  Composita.  The  imago  appears  in 
June  and  July. 

S.  commujiana,  H.-S. — Distributed,  but  not  common.  This 
species  is  longer  in  the  wing  than  Suhjectana,  and  of  a  unico- 
lorous  brownish  black  colour.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  June  and  July, 
Hying  over  various  mixed  herbage,  and  is  partial  to  railway  slopes. 
Though  frequently  met  with  in  company  of  the  three  previous 
species,  tlie  unicolorous  hue  of  its  wings,  together  with  their 
longer  shape,  easily  separate  it  from  them. 

S.  jHisivanaf  Hub.  =  sinuana^  Stei)h. — A  local  and  rare  species. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  much 
raluable  information,  especially  in  this  group,  informs  me  that  he 
has  seen  only  one  specimen  from  these  counties,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloorafield,  near  Hastings.  The  capture 
of  specimens  under  this  name  hns  also  been  recorded  from 
Darenth  and  West  Wickham. 

S.  hyhridana,  Hub. — Widely  distributed  and  not  uncommon 
in  whitethorn  hedges.  The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July,  and 
is  sluggish  in  its  movements.  The  female  is  much  smaller  than 
the  male,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  another  species.  I  have 
occasionally  bred  this  species  from  pupas  beaten  from  whitethorn 
in  May. 

SpliaUroptera  ictericaiuif  Haw, — Widely  distributed  and  com- 
mon. The  larva  feeds  on  the  ox-eyed  daisy  {Chryaanthemum 
Itucanthemum),  and  many  other  low  plants  in  May.  The  male 
miiy  be  titken  abundantly  at  dusk,  in  June,  Hying  over  mixed 
herbage,  while  the  female  is  seldom  taken  on  the  wing,  but 
may  be  found  at  rest  towards  the  end  of  the  month  on 
palings,  ko»  I  have  found  them  abundantly  on  the  trunks  of 
pollard  willowH. 

(\,,  n,f  ,,rh.r"rr.,iHi^  Slcpli.  — Dihtiibuted,  and  not  uncommon  in 
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May  and  June  among  hovnheam  {Carjnnus  hetidus),  upon  which 
the  larva  is  said  to  feed. 

Clepsis  rusticana,  Treit. — Local  and  not  uncommon.  The 
imago  occurs  in  May  and  June,  flying  over  grassy  slopes  and 
damp  places  in  woods.  Messrs.  Howard  Vaughan  and  Sydney 
Webb  met  with  it  once  commonly  at  Tilgate  Forest  flying  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine. 

Bactra  lanceolana,  Hub. — Abundant  in  all  damp  and  marsh)' 
localities  from  May  to  September.  It  is  a  very  variable  insect, 
especially  in  size,  tlie  largest  specimens  appearing  about  mid- 
summer. The  larva  feeds  in  the  stems  of  the  common  rush 
(Juncus  conglomeratus) . 

B.  furfurana,  Haw. — Local  and  not  common.  The  imago 
appears  in  June  and  July,  and  occurs  among  rushes  at  Folkestone 
and  other  places  in  Kent,  and  a  single  specimen  was  taken  at 
light  near  Hastings. 

Phoxopteryx  siculanay  Hub.— Distributed,  but  not  common. 
The  imago  occurs  in  May  and  June  among  narrow-leaved  buck- 
thorn {lihamnus  frangtda),  and  the  larva  should  be  looked  for  on 
this  shrub.  It  has  occurred  at  Darenth,  West  Wickham,  and 
Birch  Woods  ;  Croydon  and  Wimbledon  ;  Tilgate  Forest,  Hasle- 
mere,  Hastings,  &c. 

P.  uncana,  Hub. — Distributed  throughout  in  heathy  places. 
The  larva  is  said  to  feed  on  heath  {Calluna),  but  I  once  met  with 
the  imago  very  abundantly  flying  among  some  small  birch  bushes 
and  dwarf  sallows,  on  the  leaves  of  which  they  were  frequently 
observed  to  settle.  There  was  no  heath  near.  The  localities  are 
Croydon,  Wimbledon,  Weybridge,  Ashstead,  Coombe  and  West 
Wickham  Woods ;  Tilgate  Forest,  Hastings,  Haslemere ;  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  and  Darenth  Wood. 

P.  hiarcuana,  Steph. — Local  and  not  common.  The  imago 
occurs  in  June  and  July  among  dwarf  sallows  on  moors  and 
heath)^  places.  It  has  been  taken  at  Haslemere,  Tilgate  Forest ; 
Wimbledon,  Weybridge ;  Darenth,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

P.  inornatana,  11.-^.  =  subarcuanaj  Wilk. — Commoner  and 
more  generally  distributed  throughout  these  counties  than  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  double-brooded,  the  imagos  appearing 
in  the  spring,  sometimes  as  early  as  April,  and  again  in  Septem- 
ber. The  spring  brood  is  the  more  plentiful.  It  occurs  at  Wey- 
bridge, Wimbledon,  Darenth,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  near  Uckfield. 
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p.  comptana,  Frol— Abumlani  t.n  all  cluilk  dcrwns.  There 
are  two  broods  in  the  year,  the  first  appearing  in  April  and 
May,  and  the  second  in  August  and  September.  From  its 
small  size  and  short  jerky  flight  it  requires  a  good  eye  to  detect 
it,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  capture.  The  larva  is  said  to  feed 
between  the  leaves  of  PotentiUa, 

P.  myrtilhna,  Treit. — Local  and  not  common  in  these  coun- 
ties. 'J'he  imago  appears  in  June  ;  the  males  may  be  taken  towards 
sunset  flying  over  bilbery  (Vaccinium  vnjrtillus) ;  the  females  at 
rest  on  the  same  plant.  It  occurs  near  Haslemere  ;  on  the  White 
Hills,  near  Caterham ;  and  at  Sevenoaks. 

P.  luTidana,  Fab. — Common  and  widely  distributed  throughout. 
It  is  double-brooded,  occurring  in  May  and  again  in  August, 
and  is  a  free  flier.  The  larva  feeds  between  united  leaves  of 
the  bush  vetch  {Viciasepium)^  and  the  meadow  vetchling  (Lathyrus 
pratensis), 

P.  derasanGf  Hub. — Local,  but  not  uncommon  where  it  occurs. 
The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July,  and  occurs  in  the  lanes 
round  Croham-Hurst,  Surrey;  at  Haslemere,  Tilgate  Forest; 
and  the  lane  leading  to  Darenth  Wood,  where  it  is  sometimes 
abundant.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  writes,  '*  It  has  been  reared  by 
Mr.  Machin  from  larvsB  feeding  on  IlhamnuB  frangula. 

P.  diminutanaf  Haw. — A  local  and  uncommon  species.  The 
imago  appears  in  June  and  July,  and,  Wilkinson  says,  among 
sallows ;  but  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  beaten  a  single 
specimen  from  wild  cherry.  It  occurs  at  Croydon,  Box  Hill,  and 
West  Wickham ;  Darenth  Wood,  near  Strood,  and  Folkestone ; 
Haslemere,  Tilgate  Forest,  and  Hastings. 

P.  MitUrbacherianaf  Schiff. — Common  in  all  oak  woods.  The 
imago  appears  in  May  and  June,  and  may  be  taken  in  abundance 
at  dusk  fl^'ing  round  the  oaks.  It  is  strong  on  the  \vin<»  miuI  flii's 
high.     The  larva  feeds  on  the  oak. 

P.  upupana,  Treit. — Rare,  but  widely  distributed.  The  imaj^o 
Appears  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  in  June  among  oaks,  and 
should  be  looked  for  at  dusk  flying  around  those  trees.  It  has 
occurred  at  West  Wickham  several  times ;  also  at  Darenth 
Wood,  near  Strood,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  and  near  Hastings.  The 
larva  feeds  on  tlic  oak. 

P.  l/ictanat  Fab.  =  htrpana^  Hub.  ~  rameUa^  Linn.  —  An 
uncommon  specips,  but  distributed.     The  imago  appears  in  May 
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and  June  among  aspen  [Populus  tremula).  Wilkinson  gives  as 
localities  West  Wickham  Woods,  Sydenham,  and  Dartford  Heath 
fence  ;  it  also  occurs  at  Wimbledon,  Sidcup,  Tilgate  Forest,  and 
Folkestone.  The  well-known  locality  for  it  in  Darenth  Wood  is 
now  closed  to  entomologists. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    ON    HYMENOPTERA. 
By  Edward  Capron,  M.D. 

The  general  scarcity  of  insect  life  was  equally  apparent  last 
summer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford  as  in  other  districts. 
Tlie  Aculeates  and  fossorial  group  of  Hymenoptera  were  hardly 
to  be  seen ;  especially  was  it  the  case  among  the  autumnal 
IlaUcti,  which,  usually  abundant  here  on  the  heads  of  the  various 
Composited^  were  last  season  entirely  absent.  In  these  families 
the  only  capture  worth  recording  was  another  male  of  Crahro 
pterotus,  taken  almost  exactly  in  the  same  place  as  the  one  I 
recorded  in  1878.  I  bred  thirteen  specimens  of  Spilomena 
troglodytes  from  some  dead  bramble  sticks,  one  male  only  among 
them  ;  and  caught  on  the  wing  one  example  of  Stigmus  pendulus. 
In  the  Tenthredinid^iB  two  specimens  of  Nematus  liicidus  were  my 
only  additions.  In  the  Ichneumonidse  I  was  more  fortunate  ;  and 
during  the  few  really  hot  and  fine  days  secured  several  fine 
species  not  hitherto  recorded  as  occurring  in  Britain,  and  many 
of  the  less  common  ones  already  on  the  list. 

Among  the  new  species,  Eiuiies'ms  egregius,  Holmg.,  of  which 
a  single  female  occurred,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting ;  a  good  figure  is  given  of  it  in  Vollenhoven's 
'Pinacographia'  (pi.  33,  fig.  8).  With  it  I  took  also  a  female  of 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,  which  I  am  unahle  at  present 
to  identify :  the  abdomen  is  totally  black,  as  also  the  posterior 
legs,  the  two  anterior  pairs  being  testaceous  ;  the  thorax,  also,  has 
no  yellow  markings. 

Catoglyptus  pidchricornis,  Holmg. — Of  this  I  took  two  females ; 
it  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  tricoloured  antennae  and 
peculiar  aculeus  turned  up  almost  in  a  semicircle.  Of  the  same 
genus  both  C.  fortipes  and  C.  fiiscicornis  occurred. 

A  Mesoleius  I  could  not  determine  satisfactoril}'  was  returned 
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to  me  by  Mr.  Bridgman  as  M.  fallax,  Holmg.,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  is  that  species. 

Lissonota  caligata,  Gr. — One  specimen,  a  female;  easily 
recognised  by  its  very  short  aculeus. 

L.  lineata^  Gr. — Gravenhorst  never  met  with  the  female  of 
this  insect;  and  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall  has  in  his  catalogue 
considered  it  only  a  variety  of  L.  bellator.  During  the  summer 
Mr.  Buckler,  of  Emsworth,  bred  from  some  larvffi  of  Crambus 
eontaminelius,  both  male  and  female,  which  he  very  kindly  sent  to 
me  in  a  living  condition :  it  is  most  undoubtedly  a  good  species, 
and  totally  distinct  from  L.  bellator  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  the 
punctuation  of  the  abdomen  ;  it  is  more  allied  to  L.^niralhU  ;  tlic 
female  has  the  same  yellow  markings  on  the  thorax  as  the  male. 

Mesoleptm  coxator,  Gr. — Three  specimens  of  this  distinct 
species  occurred. 

(Edtinopsls  scabricidiiSy  Gr. — Like  Mr.  Bridgman  I  have  taken 
examples  both  with  and  without  tlie  white  ring  to  the  antennae ;  I 
can  see  no  specific  difference  in  them. 

Cryptus  bivinctm,  Gr.— One  example  occurred  of  this  fine 
species.  I  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Marshall  considers  it  to  be 
the  male  of  Phygadeuon  digitatus.  Not  only  does  it  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  true  Cryptus,  and  totally  unlike  any  male  Phygadeuon,  but 
I  have  taken  a  male  Phygadeuon  which  is  without  doubt  the  true 
male  of  P,  digitatus;  it  is  in  every  respect  identical,  except 
wanting  the  white  ring  to  the  antenna).  I  believe  Gravenhorst 
was  right  in  the  first  instance ;  and  it  is  now  for  someone  to  fi.nd 
the  female  of  C  bivinctus. 

The  only  Pezomachi  were  Apteais  nigrociticta  and  A. microptcra, 
and  Jlemxmachus  fasciatus  and  H,  rufocinctus. 

Ichneumon  alhicinctus,  I.  varipea  and  7.  latrator  wore  abundant ; 
the  singular  variety  of  the  latter  with  undeveloped  wings  also 
occurred  in  moss;  and  Mr.  Billups  has  also  taken  the  same 
rariety  as  well  as  the  usual  type. 

/.  tfrminatorius. — One  example. 

Amblytflet  margineguttntus.— One  example;  a  pretty  species. 

Phttogencs  itimulator,  P,  ealopui  and  P.  iBchiomelinns, — All 
more  or  less  common. 

Tryphon  brachyaeanthus, — One. 

In  the  Ophionids,  Agrypon  canaltcnlatum,  Ca$inaria  orbUaU$t 
Sagarttu  tonata,  and  one  tpeoimen  of  BanchuM  falcator. 
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Singular  to  relate  I  have  never  taken  any  species  of  ExetasteSy 
though  apparently  abundant  elsewhere. 

The  genus  Limneria  abounded  ;  many  species  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  with  accuracy. 

Mesochorus  also  gave  me  thirteen  species,  among  them  being 
M,  thoracicuSi  M.  strenuns,  and  M.  anomalus. 

In  the  genus  Megastylus  I  have  to  add  M.  horealiSf  Holmg., 
taking  at  the  same  time  M,  cruentator  and  M.  mediator. 

In  the  Bracons  I  can  also  add  several  species  new  to  Britnin, 
the  most  interesting  one  being  the  fine  Homolohus  discolor.  I 
took  five  females  of  this  insect  by  beating  some  hazel.  Tliis 
appears  to  be  the  largest  species  of  that  tribe,  and  may  easily  bo 
distinguished  by  the  closed  areolet  of  the  inferior  wings,  as  in 
ZemioteSy  but  having  the  sessile  body  of  a  Macrocentrus. 

Rogas  hrevicornis,  Wesm.,  and  R.  tristisy  Wesm...  also  occurred, 
and  appear  to  be  previously  unrecorded. 

Among  others  I  may  also  mention  Ileterogamus  dispar, 
E^ihadizon  pectoralisy  Ichneutes  reimitor,  Macrocentrus  marginatory 
M.  thoracicus  and  M.  liiiearis,  Phcenolexis  petiolataj  Symphya 
Mans,  Coelinius  nigeVy  C.  gracilis  and  C.  elegans ;  and  many 
species  of  Alysia. 

The  Oxyura  also  yielded  many  species ;  the  difficulty  of  tlieir 
determination  allows  me  to  give  two  only  as  new,  viz.,  Spilomicrus 
majoTy  Voll.,  and  S.flavipes,  Thoms. 

I  added  also  the  singular  Heloriis  anomalipes  and  Ismarus 
campamdatus  to  my  captures ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
extremely  unfavourable  season  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  my  success  in  1879. 

I  may  also  mention  the  occurrence  in  July  of  Foenus  minutus, 
Tournier.  This  appears  a  very  distinct  species,  and  I  therefore 
give  a  short  description  of  it.     I  only  obtained  one  female. 

Fonnus  mmwiws,  Tournier.— Length  4|  lines;  black;  apex  of 
first  segment  and  apical  half  of  second  segment  of  abdomen  red ; 
tarsi  and  extreme  base  of  tibia  dark  reddish ;  aculeus  about  as 
long  as  the  first  abdominal  segment. 

Shere,  March  1,  1880. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES,  CAPTURES,  Ac. 

Life-history  of  Amphysa  prodromana,  Hiih.  —  Walkeri, 
CurtU.~On  April  2ith,  1870,1  received  eggs  of  this  species  from 
Mr.  White,  of  Droylsden,  from  which  I  bred  a  fine  series  of  the 
perfect  insect  in  March  and  April,  1877.  I  kept  the  brood  up  for 
several  seasons,  experimenting  for  the  purpose  at  first  of  ascer- 
taining their  proper  food,  and  afterwards  to  see  what  they  would 
or  would  not  eat.  At  last  I  gave  them  up,  for  I  found  they  would 
eat— I  may  say— anything,  except  the  leaves  of  trees ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  prefer  Potentilla  tormentilla,  and  live  upon 
it  in  a  state  of  nature.  Some  of  the  larvae  were  fed  in  a  flower- 
pot, in  which  that  plant,  Rumex  acetosa,  and  narrow-leaved 
plantain  were  grown  togetlier,  with  knotgrass,  Silene,  &c.  They 
ate  all  these  plants,  but  preferred  the  Potentilla ;  next  to  that 
the  largest  number  preferred  the  plantain,  turning  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  over  to  form  a  comfortable  home.  Having  taken  to  a  plant 
they  do  best  if  supplied  with  that  food  for  the  remainder  of  the 
larval  state,  and  do  not  readily  leave  it  to  go  to  other  food,  nor 
do  they  do  well  if  the  food  is  changed.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
patches  upon  Vaccijiium  leaves,  and  upon  those  of  other  plants, 
where  I  have  since  taken  them ;  they  are  embedded  in  a  glutinous 
substance :  when  dry  this  gives  the  leaf  a  yellowish  blotched 
appearance,  which  on  close  examination  shows  the  eggs  laying  in 
the  blotch.  The  eggs  are  laid  at  the  end  of  March  and  during 
April,  hatching  in  May ;  the  larvae  make  up  in  June ;  the  perfect 
insects  appear  in  the  folKnving  March  and  April.  The  larvae 
Hie  rather  slender ;  colour  dull  pea-green,  inclined  to  olive ;  size 
over  three-eighths  of  an  inch;  head  light  ochreous,  with  two 
diKtinct  black  spots  on  the  sides  below  ;  corselet  broad,  with  suture 
indicated,  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  upi)er  part  of  the  second 
•e^ent;  dorsal  region  dark,  and  the  papilhc  light,  but  not  well 
pronounced  ;  spiracular  region  light ;  anal  region  light,  with  largo 
light  claspers.  Pupoj  formed  during  June,  amongst  the  dead 
leaves  laying  at  the  bottom  of  the  breeding-boxes.  Mr.  White 
first  discovered  this  larva,  and  kindly  sent  eggs  to  me,  as  before 
observed.  —  C.  8.  Giieobon  ;  llose  Bank,  Fletcher  Grove, 
Liverpool,  February  22,  18H0. 
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Lepidoptera  in  1879.— My  entomological  experience  in  1879 
was  hut  little,  but  some  notes,  made  from  time  to  time,  ma}'^  prove 
interesting  for  comparison,  and  will  sliow  how  exceptional  was 
the  season. 
LyccBna  Adonis. —  J'his  butterfly,  from  some  cause,  is  evidently  becoming 

much  loss  common.     Before  leaving  Folkestone,  on  September  '^-^nd, 

I   only   took   six,   though  I  was    several   times   on   the  downs.     On 

October  6th,  during  a  brief  visit,  I  captured  about  twenty  specimens; 

some  of  the  females  had  the  blue  tint  of  the  summer  brood. 
Nola  alhiilalls. — My  first  specimen  was  captured  on  July  SOth  ;  but  it  was 

the  first  week  in  August  before  any  numbers  were  to  be  found. 
CaU'Kjenia  miniata  and  Acidalia  rusticata. — A  few  of  each,  apparently  just 

emerged,  taken  in  August. 
Eurijmene  dolahraria. — One  specimen  bred  from  galls. 
Aspilates  gilvarla. — Out    plentifully    in    good    condition,    at    Dover,    in 

September. 
Cidaria  saglttata. — About   thirty   specimens,   bred    from    larvae   taken   in 

1877  ;  emerged  between  June  18th  and  July  J20th. 
Botys  pandalis. — Not  out  till  the  middle  of  June. 
Spilodes  j)alealis. — Taken  at  Folkestone  the  third  week  in  August. 
Cryptohlabes  histrigella. — Two  bred  from  galls,  June  9th  and  12th. 
Tortrix  Branderlana.  —  A  female  taken  at  Folkestone,  September  12th. 
Peronea  Schallermna. — The  ordinary  form,  and  the  variety  Latifasciana. 
Sciaphila  perterana. — A  fine  and  very  variable  series. 
GraphoUta  nlgromaciUana,  Padisca  opthalmicana,  and  P.  solandriana. — 

All  taken  at  Folkestone  in  September. 
Ephippiphora  nigricostana. — Several  bred  between  June  8th  and  22nd. 
E.  signatana. — Taken  at  the  end  of  July  near  Strood. 
E.  gallicolana. — Bred  from  galls  between  May  12th  and  June  23rd;  very 

few,  but  large  in  size. 
Coccyx  splendididana. — Bred  from  galls,  coming  out  at  intervals  between 

March  30th  and  June  l'3th. 
Heusimene  Jimbriana. — A  fine  series;  emerged  from  galls  between  March 

19th  and  April  29th. 
Betinia  turionana.— Scoured  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  only  bred  four 

specimens  from  pine  shoots.    This  insect  seems  to  have  disappeared  in 

many  localities  where  it  used  to  occur. 
Stlgmonota  puncticostana. — Taken  near  Strood  at  the  end  of  June. 
Argyrolepia  Dubrisana. — Several  large  and  finely-coloured  specimens,  taken 

at  Folkestone  in  September. 
Cochylis  gigantana. — A  long  series,  taken  at  Dover  and  Folkestone  between 

September  4th  and  20th.    Those  taken  on  the  last-mentioned  day  had 

only  just  emerged. 
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C,  inoputHo.—A  few  captured,  near  Strood,  in  August.  . 
Leunuttophiii  $alicelia, — One  bred  from  galls,  March  10th. 
Depretsaria  paUorella. — Several  specinieus,  tiiken  at  Dover  in  September. 

Tliis  spocit»s  must  be  looked  for  at  the  bottom  of  tufts  of  grass. 
PUrofihorus  acaiitkodactylus.—A  ratlier  long  series,  taken  at  Croydon  in 

August. 
— Batershell  Gill  ;  9,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Notes  from  Harwich  for  1879. — During  the  past  season  I 
captured  seventy-one  species  of  Noctuse  at  sugar.  Thyatira  derasa 
was  plentiful,  and  not  at  all  shy,  as  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Greene  in  bis  'Insect  Hunter's  Companion';  they  did  not  attempt 
to  move  whilst  being  boxed.  Of  T.  batis  I  took  two ;  Leucania 
littoralis,  three  ;  Senta  ulvce,  one  ;  Dipterygia  pinastri,  plentifully ; 
Mamestra  ahjecta,  five ;  Apamea  gemina,  plentifully ;  Agrotis 
gujfiiaa,  three  (this  species  was  very  plentiful  in  1878) ;  A.  sauciaf 
plentifully;  A.  ripcB,  plentifully;  Aplecta  advejia^  two;  Hadena 
adxmta,  one  ;  //.  suasa,  seven  ;  and  of  H.  genistce,  eight.  At  light 
I  captured  two  specimens  of  Leucania  phragmitidis,  one  Plusia 
iota,  and  two  Coremia  quadrifasciaria ;  and  I  bred  one  Luperina 
cespitis  from  a  pupa  I  took  at  the  roots  of  a  poplar  tree. — 
F.  Kerry;  Harwich. 

A  Month  in  the  New  Forest. — I  spent  the  month  of 
September,  1879,  at  Brockenhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  with  the 
primary  object  of  taking  a  good  long  series  of  Peronca  crisUma  ; 
but  although  I  had  the  best  localities  pointed  out,  and  the  most 
systematic  method  of  working  kindly  shown  me  by  Mr.  E.  (1 
Meek,  I  failed  to  obtain  more  than  a  dozen  specimens.  Yet 
I  was  assured  by  George  Gulliver  of  that  place— who  also 
showed  me  where  to  get  '*t*  buttons" — that  in  1878  they  were 
not  uncommon,  and  in  1877  plentiful.  Leptogramma  literana 
were  to  be  had  freely,  and  I  met  with  two  or  three  striking 
varieties.  Peronea  sponsana  were  not  scarce,  neither  were 
P.  ichalUriana  and  P.  comparana,  Teras  caudana  also  was 
frequent,  and  a  few  varieties  of  that  species.  At  larvie  beating  I 
was  more  successful.  Of  Stauropxts  fagi  I  got  four,  but  only  one 
reached  the  pupal  stage.  Also  a  few  each  of  Dicranura  furculat 
Notodonta  dtctaoidet,  N.  dromcdarius,  N.  ziczac,  \.  dodonea,  and 
Thyatira  batii :  several  of  Platyptcryx  fatcuUi  and  Tephrosia 
eomonarm,  and  of  Diphthera  orion,  Acronycta  Upor'ma^  Eurymenc 
dolabraria,  Amphydauli  bttularia,  Ephyra  trUiMar'utt  Tephrosia 
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crepuscularia,  Halias  prasinana,  and  Lithosia  rubricollis,  a  good 
number;  also  a  few  unrecognised  species  of  larvae.  On  one  small 
sallow  bush  in  a  hedge  I  found  thirt3'-two  larvae  of  Smerinthus  ocel- 
latiis,  some  nearly  full  fed,  others  quite  small ;  six  were  striking 
out  from  one  twig.  I  thought  at  first  sight  they  were  merely  curled 
leaves  ;  I  have  often  found  the  larvae  before,  but  never  saw  more 
than  two  or  three  near  each  other.  Ragwort  yielded  two  or  three 
species  of  Eupithecia  larvae  and  Euchelia  jacoheoR,  I  sugared  one 
or  two  nights,  but  as  I  only  saw  one  Catocala  promissa  and  a  few 
Amphipyra  pyramidea  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  heath  blossom, 
though  without  any  better  success,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Cidaria  testata,  which  was  abundant,  I  only  got  one  Platypteryx 
hamida,  one  Agrotis  agathina,  one  Noctiia  neglecta,  and  three 
N.  Cnigruvi. — Richard  South;  13,  Bonchurch  Villas,  Ealing, 
January  8,  1880. 

Caradrina  MORPHEUS. — I  bred  about  two  dozen  specimens  from 
larvae  found  in  October,  1878,  on  various  low  plants  in  Hackney 
marshes,  but  principally  on  wild  hop  {Humidus  lupidus)  and 
Chenopodium. — W.  Machin;  22,  ArgyleRoad,  Carlton  Square,  E., 
Dec.  11,  1879. 

CoLEOPHORA  WiLKiNSONELLA,  &c. — I  havc  plcasurc  in  record- 
ing the  occurrence  of  this  scarce  northern  species  in  the  South  of 
England.  While  searching  the  birches  for  Micro-lepidoptera  in 
the  forest  at  Snaresbrook,  in  October  last,  I  found  three  cases 
containing  larvae  of  the  above  species,  and  a  friend  also  took  two. 
Ornix  hetulcevorella  was  commoner  than  usual ;  and  Lithocolletis 
ulmifoliella  plentiful  on  the  same  trees ;  and  on  hornbeam  were 
L.  carpinicolella  and  L.  tenella. — William  Machin  ;  22,  Argyle 
Road,  Carlton  Square,  London,  E.,  March  9,  1880. 

Notes  on  breeding  Acronycta  leporina. — The  abnormal 
summer  of  1879  did  not  prove  with  me  an  unprofitable  one,  so 
far  as  collecting  Noctuae  is  concerned ;  in  fact  it  was  better  than 
the  two  previous  seasons,  and  about  equal  to  1876,  in  which  year, 
on  July  17th,  I  took  a  female  Acronycta  leporina,  from  which  I 
have  bred  a  nice  series.  The  life-history  of  this  brood  having 
extended  over  three  years,  I  now  venture  to  offer  my  notes, 
thinking  that  they  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 
Upon  taking  the  moth  (a  female)  I  placed  it  in  a  box  with  some 
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sugar  mixture,  of  which  it  freely  partook.  On  the  following  day 
(the  18th)  it  deposited  four  eggs,  and  added  twenty-four  on  the 
19th,  twenty-three  on  the  next  day,  thirty-one  on  the  next,  and 
four  on  the  22nd.  The  fertile  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours  changed 
to  a  chocolate  colour ;  but  about  half  of  the  whole  proved  to  be 
barren.  The  first  larva  emerged  on  July  27th.  Unfortunately  at 
the  end  of  that  month  I  had  to  leave  home  for  four  days,  so  the 
young  brood  liad  to  take  their  chance  upon  a  small  branch  of 
birch  placed  in  water  and  covered  with  a  glass.  Upon  my  return 
only  nineteen  were  alive ;  two  of  these  were  of  the  dark  variety. 
By  September  2nd  they  were  full  fed  :  I  then  tendered  them  some 
pieces  of  cork  and  blocks  of  half-decayed  wood;  seventeen  preferred 
the  latter,  while  two  took  the  former.  In  examining  their  holes  I 
thought  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  the  larva  has  entered  a 
little  way  it  turns  off  at  an  angle,  the  pupa  remaining  at  the 
extreme  end,  so  that  it  is  well  provided  for  against  the  intrusion 
of  birds  or  other  enemies.  Three  imagines  appeared  the  next 
year;  the  first  on  June  17th,  and  the  last  on  July  5th.  I  then 
tried  to  force  the  remainder;  but  although  they  were  kept  for 
three  weeks  in  a  very  warm  temperature  they  would  not  yield  to 
the  treatment,  and  were  ultimately  removed  to  a  cooler  place  to 
see  what  1878  would  produce.  The  first  half  of  June  in  that  year 
was  unusually  cold  and  damp,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
the  weather  became  excessively  hot :  the  result  was  that  nine 
moths  came  out  between  the  12th  and  28th.  The  next  did  not 
appear  till  July  6th,  1879,  another  on  the  9th,  and  one  more  on 
the  12th,  which  completed  a  total  of  fifteen.  Upon  opening  one 
of  the  blocks  last  November  I  discovered  that  a  pupa  was  still 
alive ;  however  it  has  since  died.  In  another  instance  I  found  a 
dead  moth  partly  out ;  but  owing  to  anbther  larva  having  pupated 
in  front  of  the  same  it  could  not  escape.  Should  it  be  thought 
that  in  a  natural  state  this  species  only  requires  heat  and  moisture 
to  annually  produce  a  full  brood,  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  placed  under  these  circumstances  in  1878;  but  between 
the  2lBt  and  30th  of  June  only  five  came  out,  while  the  dreadful 
cold  and  wet  days  from  the  Gth  to  the  12th  of  lust  July  also  yielded 
three  specimens.  It  also  happened  to  be  the  exact  nuujber  which 
Sttained  their  perfect  contrition  during  the  first  year  of  their 
exi«tenc6.— H.  T.  Dobson,  jun.;  New  Maiden,  Surrey.  February 
a3.  1880. 
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Latheticus  oryz^  :  a  new  British  Coleopteron.  — 
Through  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups 
this  insect  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  British  Coleoptera. 
Although  specimens  have  been  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other 
collections,  for  some  time,  it  has  remained  to  this  present  time  a 
nondescript.  As  it  turned  up  conspicuously  among  those  other 
grain  insects,  about  which  Mr.  Billups  wrote  an  article  in  the 
November  'Entomologist'  (Entom.  xii.  267),  attention  was  called 
to  it ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  it  has  been  described  by  Mr.  C. 
0.  Waterhouse,  under  the  above  name,  in  the  'Annals  and  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History'  for  February,  1880,  pp.  147,  148.  Its 
place  in  our  cabinets  will  be  between  the  genera  Triholium  and 
Onathocerus.  It  is  a  widely- distributed  insect,  but  its  claim  to  be 
inserted  as  a  British  beetle  is  this.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Billups  in 
wheat  sent  him  from  Mr.  Fitch's  granaries,  and  since  then  I  have 
it  in  a  sample  of  English  weevilled  wheat  from  Addiscombe;  but 
the  strongest  proof  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  is  that  it  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Marsh,  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  Burnt  Ash 
Lane,  by  sweeping.  Now  that  attention  is  drawn  to  it  we  shall 
probably  hear  of  it  from  other  parts.  Another  insect  obtained 
from  the  same  wheat  at  the  same  time  was  a  very  small 
L(smophlo6us,  distinct  from  L.  ferrugineuSy  and  which  answers  to 
the  L.  minimus  of  Stephens's  '  Manual.'  This  is  Lcemophloeus 
pusillus,  Schon.,  of  Waterhouse's  Catalogue,  and  of  Rye's  also ; 
but  it  is  omitted  by  Sharp.  This  insect  has  also  been  under 
careful  inspection,  and  will  be  mentioned  by  Mr.  Billups  in  his 
next  article  on  the  corn  weevils  and  their  associates. — Vincent 
R.  Perkins  ;  54,  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 

[All  of  these  are  undoubtedly  imported  insects.  They  have 
certainly  bred  in  England  in  limited  localities,  but  can  scarcely 
be  said  even  to  be  naturalised  ;  the  same  may  be  asserted  of 
many  other  so-called  British  insects,  of  which,  however  numerous 
they  may  be  in  granaries,  &c.,  single  specimens  only  have  been 
found  really  at  large,  and  that  but  seldom, — escapes,  as  it  were, 
from  the  main  body.  They  may  perhaps  be  said  to  belong  to  our 
British  fauna ;  but  I  think  that  these,  and  many  others  which  we 
are  sure  are  not  indigenous,  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  truly  British  insects.— J.  A.  P.] 

Forcing  Lepidoptera. —  On  February  14th,  by  way  of 
experiment,  I  placed  six  cocoons  of  Saturnia  carpini,  six  Bomhyx 
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qutereuSt  three  Orgyia  pudibunda,  and  two  pupae  of  Pieris  rajke,  in 
one  of  ray  breeding  cages,  upon  the  mantelshelf  of  my  sitting 
room,  with  a  view  of  forcing  them.  Tlie  following  was  the  very 
gratifying  result: — On  the  18th  a  fine  male  O.  i)udihund<i  made 
its  appearance,  followed  on  the  20th  b}'  another,  the  remaining 
one  (also  a  male)  not  coming  out  until  this  morning ;  one  of  the 
P.  rapa  hatched  on  tlie  22nd,  the  other  I  find  is  dead ;  on  the 
23rd  the  first  of  the  S.  carpini  (a  male)  appeared,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  female,  wlio  has  laid  about  sixty  eggs ;  no  more 
appeared  until  the  27th,  when  I  discovered  another  male,  followed 
on  the  2Hth  and  20th  by  a  female  and  two  more  males;  the 
B,  querctis  have  not  yet  shown  themselves.  I  may  as  well  mention 
that  the  S.  carpini  and  P.  rapes  emerged  between  five  and  six  p.m. ; 
the  O.  pudibumla  in  the  morning.— Edmund  Shuttle  worth  ; 
59,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.,  February  29,4880. 

The  eradication  of  Mites. —  Some  time  since,  on  my  return 
home  after  a  few  weeks'  absence,  I  found  these  dreadful  pests 
causing  much  havoc  in  my  boxes.  After  removing  the  specimens 
most  aflfected  I  treated  the  rest  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
washing  over  part  of  the  inside  of  the  boxes  with  the  same 
solution.  After  this  treatment  for  some  days  I  placed  some  of 
the  dust,  which  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  under  the 
microscope,  and  to  my  surprise  found  that  the  mites  were  not  dead. 
I  then  tried  bichloride  of  mercury  (common  sublimate)  and  cyanide 
of  potassium  successively,  but  with  no  better  result.  I  then 
determined  to  try  carbon  bisulphide  (the  vapour  of  which  has 
been  used  with  tolerable  success  for  the  extermination  of 
Phylloxera,  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  sulpho-carbolate  of 
lime),  and  poured  a  few  drops  of  the  pure  liquid  into  each  of  my 
boxes,  closing  them  at  once,  and  renewing  the  dose  after  a  few 
days.  On  examination  of  the  dust  I  then  found  them  all  killed. 
It  18  essential  for  their  destruction  that  the  boxes  be  charged  with 
the  vapour  for  some  days,  otlierwise  only  the  perfect  insects  will 
be  destroyed.  The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  this  chemical  is 
iUi  bad  smell,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  entirely  evaporating 
on  leaving  the  boxes  exposed  for  an  hour  or  so. — N.  C.  Obaham  ; 
Silwood,  Tube  Hill,  March  7,  1880. 


Kruata.— Page    62,    line   9   from    foot,    for   *' hUcuc"    read 
**  SrUne";  and  line  4  from  foot,  for  **  Jrifflaus"  read  '^JiniLins." 
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INTRODUCTORY    PAPERS    ON    ICHNEUiMONID.E. 
f  By  J  B.  Bridgman  and  E.  A.  Fitch. 

No.  II.— ICHNEUMONIDiE. 

Gravenhorst's  *  Ichneumonologia  Europaea'  (1829)  is  the 
text-book  of  Ichneumons  generally,  but  of  the  first  family, 
Ichneumonidae,  Wesmael  has  made  himself  the  authority,  par 
excellence.  His  eight  remarkably  lucid  memoirs,*  published  by 
the  Brussels  *Academie  Royale,'  were,  however,  never  completed 
and  collated  by  himself;  which  is  to  be  regretted.  Wesmael 
primarily  divided  the  Ichneumonidae  into  five  subfamilies,  as 
follows : — 

A.  Spiracles  placed  between  the  middle  and  apex  of  1st  segment. 
a.  Metathoracic  spiracles  linear,  or  linear-elliptic  ;  rarely  oval. 

*  Petiole  of  abdomen  not  depressed. 

t  Abdomen  of  female  with  an  acute  apex;  the  last  ventral 
segment  more  or  less  remote  from  the  base  of  the 
aculeus.    -         -         -         -         1.  Ichneumones  oxypygi, 

*  "  Tentamen  dispositionis  niethodicfe  Ichueumonuni  Belgii"  ("1844,  •  Nouv.  Mem. 
Lc.  Brux.,'  xviii.,  238  pp.,  1  pi.) ;  "  Mantissa  Ichneumonum  Belgii "  (1848,  '  Bull.  Ac. 
Jrux.,'xv.,  pt.  1,  pp.  138 — 187,  292 — 341);  '•  Adnotationes  ad  descriptiones  Ichneu- 
lonum  Belgii"  (1849,  *  Bull.  Ac.  Brux.,'  xvi.,  pt.  1,  pp.  35 — 44);  ••Ichneumones 
slatyuri  Europrei"  (1853, '  Bull.  Ac.  Brux.,'  xx.,  pt.  3,  pp.  297  —328) ;  "  Ichneumones 

[amblypygi  Europsei"  (1854,  'Bull.  Ac.  Brux.,'  Annexe,  pp.  77 — 142,  1  pi.  with  17 
igs.);  '•  Ichneumonologica  miscellanea"  (1855,  'Bull.  Ac.  Brux.,'  xxii.,  pt. 2,  pp.  362 
135);  ••  Ichneumonologia  otia"  (1857,  'Bull.  Ac.  Brux.,'  2nd  ser.,  ii.,  pp.  355 — 
126) ;  "  Eemarques  critiques,"  &c.  (1859,  '  Mem.  couron.  Ac.  Belg.,'  8vo,  vol.  viii., 
)p.  1—99). 

O 
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f  t  Abdomen  of  the  female  obtuse  at  the  apex ;  the  last  ventral 
segment  reaching,  or  almost  reaching,  the  base  of  the 
aculeus.    -         -         -         -     2.  Ichneumones  amblypygi. 

••  Petiole  slightly  depressed  (that  is  the  transverse  diameter  is 
a  little  larger  than  its  vertical  diameter). 

8.  Ichneumones  phityuri, 

b.  Metathoracic  spiracles  circular.        4.  Ichneumones  pricustici. 

B.  Spiracles  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  segment  of  the 
abdomen.  -         -         -    6.  Ichneumones  heterogastri. 

To  the  above  Holmgren  has  added,  in  his  valuable  but 
unfinished  *  Ichneumonologia  Suecica'  (1864 — 71): — 

1.  Ichneumones  oxypygi :  2nd  to  4th  ventral  segments  of  the 

male  furnished  with  an  elevated  fold  after  death. 

2.  Ichneumones  amblypygi:   8rd  to  8th  or  4th  to  8th  ventral 

segments  smooth;   2nd  and  3rd  segments  sometimes 
have  a  short  elevated  fold. 

The  first  division  is  easily  recognised,  as  far  as  regards  the 
female,  by  the  last  ventral  segments  having  a  longitudinal  slit, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  other  divisions.  The  males  are  not  so 
easily  distinguished,  but  the  presence  of  the  ventral  fold  is  the 
best  mark ;  still  this  is  sometimes  present  in  the  7.  amblypygi. 
Further  notes  to  the  *  Ichneumonologia  Suecica,'  by  Holmgren, 
are  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  'Entomologisk  Tidskrift;' 
and  Tischbein's  recent  tables,  in  the  Stettin  *  Entomologische 
Zeitung,'  should  specially  be  referred  to. 

We  shall  not  waste  space  by  describing  the  general  appearance 
of  the  family  of  Ichneumonidae,  because  there  are  now  so  many 
good  figures  in  various  works  which  give  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  insects  than  we  could  do  by  description.  The  number  of 
species  is  large.  Kirchner  makes  556  in  his  '  Catalogus  Hyme- 
uopterum  EuropiB*  (1867),  but  of  these  it  must  be  said  that  their 
synonymy  has  received  but  little  attention.  A  few  small  genera 
belonging  to  the  Cryptidie  and  PimplidaB  are  also  here  included 
amongst  the  Ichneumonid®.  Dours,  in  his  'Catalogue  syno- 
nymique  des  Jlymenopteres  de  France*  (1874),  gives  but  186 
Bpecics;  and  hero  also  Stilpnus  and  one  or  two  other  small 
Cryptid  genera  are  included.  Marshall's  first  'Catalogue'  (1870) 
included  262  British  species ;  his  Entomological  Society's  Cata- 
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logue,  which  is  strictly  synonymic,  contains  258  species,  and  to 
these  there  are  a  few  additions  to  he  made,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned amongst  their  respective  genera. 

The  Ichneiunones  oxypygi  have  been  tabulated  by  Holmgren, 
as  follows : — 

A.  Scutellum   generally  slightly  convex,   slightly   sloping    at 

the  tip. 

a.  Apex  of  clypeus  emarginate :   head  of  female  buccated  or 

swollen ;  abdomen  narrow  and  pointed. 

Gen.  1.  Chasmodes,  Wesm. 

b.  Apical  margin  of  clypeus  entire,  or  sometimes  somewhat 

sinuous. 
*  Abdomen  of  the  female  with  8th  dorsal  segment  exserted. 

Gen.  4.  ExophaneSy  Wesm. 
**  The  8th  dorsal  segment  not  exserted. 

Gen.  2.  Ichneumon,  Lin. 

B.  Scutellum    somewhat    gibbous,    abruptly   sloping    behind; 

sides  of  the  metathorax  with  spines. 

Gen.  8.  Hoplismenus,  Grav. 

Before  commencing  the  tables  of  species  it  must  be  observed 
that  many,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  most,  of  these  insects  vary 
greatly  in  coloration  ;  for  instance,  the  face  of  the  male  is  gene- 
rally marked  with  white  or  yellow ;  sometimes  the  face  is 
completely  pale,  sometimes  only  a  thin  streak  by  the  sides  of  the 
eyes,  and  sometimes  the  face  is  quite  black ;  these  differences 
will  occur  as  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  legs  also  in  one 
variety  will  be  quite  black,  except  that  the  front  pair  are  slightly 
pale,  whilst  an  extreme  variety  will  have  all  the  legs  red.  The 
same  with  the  marks  on  the  thorax,  which  are  generally  confined 
to  the  collar,  lines  or  spots  before  and  below  the  wings,  the 
scutellum  and  post- scutellum ;  these  sometimes  are  present, 
sometimes  entirely  wanting.  So  also  with  the  abdomen ;  some 
of  the  black  species  will  have  the  margins  obscure  red,  some  of 
the  segments  more  or  less  red,  and  in  some  instances  the  entire 
abdomen  sordid  red  ;  for  example,  see  the  varieties  of  Ichneumon 
lineatus.  Great  variation  also  is  found  in  those  Ichneumons 
which  have  the  abdomen  yellow  and  black,  the  yellow  being 
sometimes  more  or  less  marked  with  black ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  those  we  shall  allude  to  as  having  the  abdomen  tricoloured 
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— that  is,  the  middle  segments  red,  and  sometimes  the  base  also ; 
apex  black,  marked  with  white  ;  those  segments  thus  marked 
are  generally  the  5th  to  7th,  Oth  and  7th,  and  sometimes  only 
the  7th.  The  antennae  of  the  females  have  nearly  always  a  white 
ring,  sometimes  between  the  base  and  the  white  ring  it  is  red, 
then  it  is  known  as  tricoloured.  Looking  at  these  deviations,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  note  all  the  variations  in  such  a  table  as 
we  contemplate  giving.  These  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  pointed 
out  by  italicised  letters  in  brackets ;  thus  (h)  means  that  the 
marks  on  the  face  vary,  (t)  the  thorax,  (s)  scutcllum  black  or 
vice  versa  ;  (l)  the  legs ;  and  (a)  the  abdomen  ;  slight  variation 
will  not  be  noted.  The  figures  after  the  name  denote  the  length 
in  English  lines,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  the  figures  before 
to  the  number  of  the  species  in  Mr.  Marshall's  second  catalogue, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  taken  as  our  guide  throughout.  To 
that  one  must  refer  for  the  authority  of  the  names  and  the 
synonymy  of  the  species,  which  is  often  much  involved.  Wo 
shall  take  them  in  the  divisions  of  Gravenhorst,  namely,  by 
colour,  as  this  appears  the  more  convenient  method,  and  then 
subdivide  them  by  the  best  means  in  our  power,  sometimes  by 
colour  and  sometimes  by  structure.  As  the  two  sexes  often  vary 
much,  each  will  be  taken  separately.  The  numerous  species  of 
the  Ichneumones  oxypyiix  and  amhiypyffi  are  so  much  alike  that  in 
some  cases  the  student  will  find  it  needful  to  refer  to  Gravenhorst, 
Wesmael,  Holmgren,  Tischbein,  Brischke,  or  other  authority,  in 
order  to  be  quite  certain.  Many  of  the  generic  and  specific 
characteristics  being  taken  from  the  underneath  part  of  the  insects 
in  this  family,  examination  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  pinning 
instead  of  cardhig  them.  Home  half-dozen  species  of  Ichneumonidae 
are  amongst  our  commonest  Ichneumons,  but  others  are  seldom 
met  with.  Occasionally  they  may  be  captured  at  flowers,  espe- 
eially  those  of  Pastinaca  gatica  and  Au(jelica  siflrestris,  but  they 
are  mostly  very  lethargic  in  their  habits,  and  when  found  at 
Urge  are  altogether  averse  to  taking  flight.  The  females  of 
many  species  hybernate,  and  may  often  be  found  in  some 
numbers  under  moss  or  the  loose  bark  of  tre(»H.  We  beUeve 
that  all  the  Ichneumonidos  are  exclusively  lepidopterous  parasites, 
liatzburg  has,  however,  recorded  four  exceptions,  but  tliese  all 
need  cunfiniiution.  Ail  the  species  are  solitary  in  their  parasitism  ; 
this  will  \Hi  fully  treated  of  under  the  diflVrcnt  genera. 
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Chasmodes,  Wesm. 

A.  Scutellum  white;  legs  greater  part  red;  antennae  and  abdomen  of 

female  tricoloured ;    abdomen  of  male,  2nd  segment,  red,  or 

quite  black  ;  antennae  sometimes  white  ringed. 

1.  motatorms,  5 — 6  lines,  male  and  female  (male,  ant.,  s,  I,  a). 

B.  Scutellum  white;  antenna)  white-ringed  ;  abdomen  and  legs  black; 

tibise  of  male  white-ringed. 

2.  lugens,  8^  lines,  male  and  female. 

Both  species  of  this  genus  are  beautifully  figured  by  Vollen- 
hoven  on  plate  2  of  *  Pinacographia.'  The  variable  C.  motatorius 
has  several  times  been  recorded  as  parasitic  on  Nonagria  typhce ; 
and  Mr.  Weston  has  bred  it  from  the  closely-allied  N.gemmipuncta, 
The  rarer  C.  lugens  has  not  apparently  been  bred.  The  females 
of  both  species  are  known  to  hybernate  as  imagos. 

Ichneumon,  Lin, 
Suction  1. — Scutellum  and  abdomen  black. 

A.  Antennae  with  a  white  ring  (females). 

a.  Tibise  (especially  the  hinder  one)  white  in  the  middle. 

*  Inner  orbits  of  eyes  straw-coloured.      -     ^  I.  per iscelis,  Q— 9  \ines. 
**  Inner  orbits  red.         -         -         -         -    73.  imllijrons,  4 — 7  lines. 

*-:«=:=  Inner  orbits  not  pale  marked 

t  Hinder  coxae  not  pubescent  beneath. 

69.  nigritarius,  5 — 6 — 7  lines  [h,  I). 
ft  Hinder  coxae  pubescent  beneath. 

7 },  fabricator,  5 — 6 — 7  lines  («,  I,  a). 

b.  Hind  tibiae  not  white  marked. 

*  Hind  tarsi  white-ringed.      -         -  130.  viaculivmtris,  6  lines. 
**  Hind  tarsi  not  white-ringed. 

\  Aculeus  slightly  projecting. 
I  Coxae  and  trochanters  black. 
§  Thorax  without  white  marks  ;  areolet  wide  above. 
X    Stigma  nigro-fuscous.  -         -         -  17.  comitator,  6 — 8^  lines. 

X  X    Stigma  pale  red.  ....        ]  8.  derasus,  6  lines  {I). 

§§  Thorax  with  pale  marks ;  areolet  narrow  above. 

2.  hilineatus,  6 — 8i  lines  (s,  t,  I), 
\l  Coxse  and  trochanters  red.  -  -  129.  maculicornis,  2^  lines. 
\\  Aculeus  as  long  as  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  segment. 

70.  2)^^^ctifrons,  3  lines. 

B.  Antennae  not  white-ringed  (females) ;  greater  part  of  legs  red. 

15.  impressor,  6  lines. 

A.  Antennae  apical  half  red  (males).  -         -    143.  rujipes,  b — 6 ^^  lines. 

B.  Antennae  white-ringed  (males). 

69.  nigritarius,  5 — 6 — 7  lines  {h,  t,  I). 

C.  Antennae  not  white-ringed  (males). 

a.  Tibiae  (especially  the  hinder  one)  white-ringed. 

=:=  Front  coxae  straw-coloured.  -         -         -    21.  perlscelis,  6  —  9  lines. 
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**  Front  coxe  black  ;  Ursi  white :  hinder  apex  obscure. 

17.  comiUttor,  0 — 8i  lines  (51 

b.  Hind  tibis  white  outside. 

♦  Face  without  pale  marks.     -         •  144.  tibiator,  about  U  lines. 
♦♦  Face  with  pale  umrks.          -         -       1^.  pallifrous,  1—1  \'mes{»). 

c.  Hind  tibifc  nut  marked  with  white. 

♦  Thorax  not  marked  with  white. 

t  Hind  femur  red;  extreme  apex  black.       135.  abator,  4 — 4^  lines. 

It  Hind  femur  entirely  red.     •         -         -63.  ceuator^^—l\  lines. 

Iff  Hind  legs  black. 

\  Front  femur  and  tibiae  red.  -         74.  maculifrons,  6  —  64  lines  {h). 

II  Front  tibiae  yellow.      -         76.  coruscator,  b — 5 J  lines  (A, «,»,/,  a). 

JJJ  Front  tibiae  white  within,  remainder  black. 

133.  nigerrimus,  6  lines. 

♦♦  Tliorax  with  pale  marks, 

-t-  Hasal  keels  of  scutellum  black. 

§  Face  entirely  yellowish  white.      -         .         -    79.  clericia,  6  lines. 

§§  Orbits  internally  and  externally  more  or  less  yellow. 

0  Areolet  towards  the  costa  narrow.  2.  bilineatus,  6— 8i  lines  {8,1). 
00  Areolet  towards  the  costa  wide.    -         •         -   18.  deroius,  6  lines. 

-•--«-  Basal  keels  of  scutellum  white. 
•--  2nd  segment  somewhat  longer  than  wide. 

10.  lineator,  6 — 9  lines  {t,  t,  I,  a). 
•"•-*  2nd  segment  not  longer  than  wide.       -         15.  impressoTt  0  lines. 

Section  2. — Scutellum  black ;  abdomen  black,  with  white  marks. 

A.  Intermediate  segments  only  marked  with  white  (females). 

24.  muUicinctuSf  6^  lines. 

B.  Apical  segments  only  marked  with  white  (females). 

a.  Antennae  with  a  white  ring. 

♦  Hind  femur  red. 79.  clericus,  6  lines. 

**  Hind  femur  greater  part  black. 

f  Front  tibiae  red. 

1  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  aciculate.  68.  Fauntu,  4 — 6  lines  (/,«). 
II  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  scabriculous.  65.  gemellus,  b\ — 7  lines. 
ft  Front  tibite  partly  whitish  or  pale  straw  outside. 

f  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  aciculate.  73.  pallifrous,  4 — 7  lines. 
If  Middle  area  of  pobt-petiule  rather  smooth  and  shining. 

76.  varipet,  2—34  lines  (male  differs  in 
having  no  ring  on  anteune). 

b.  Antenna  not  white-ringed.  •  -03.  cestsator,  6—74  Hties. 

SicnoK  8. — Scutellum  white  or  red ;  abdomen  black,  or  the  edges  pule. 

A.  Antenna  with  a  white  ring  (females). 

A.  Tibia  without  white. 

o  Thorax  with  no  white  line  before  the  wings. 

8.  tinitt^,  74—0  lines  (a), 
4<*  Thorax  generally  with  a  white  line  before  the  wings. 

f  Oatlfoeali  of  2nd  tiegmont  of  alKiomen  distinct. 

\  VMtieal  orbitH  of  eyeb  upotU'd  with  white. 
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§  AntennsB  rery  slightly  compresso-dilated  before  the  apex. 

9.  leucocerus,  7i — 9  Huts. 
§§  Antennffi  distinctly  compresso-dilated  before  the  apex. 
X    Areolet  of  wing  pentagonal.  10.  lineator,  6—9  lines  [t,  s,  ?,  o). 

X    Areolet  of  wing  triangular.  -         -         -     12.  mcestus,  li — 4^  lines. 
II  Vertical  orbits  of  eyes  not  spotted  with  white ;  lateral  margins  of 

scutellum  white. 

0  Stigma  nigro-fuscous.  -         -  25.  triUneatm,  6 — 8  lines  (/,  a). 

00  Stigma  red.  ....    26.  scutellator,  5 — 6  lines  [a). 

\\  Gastrocceli  of  2nd  segment  almost  entirely  absent, 
-t-   AresB  of  metathorax,  tive  complete.         -    78.  jugatus,  5 — 6  lines. 
^  Arese  of  metathorax,  three  complete.   80.  rufifrons,  2i— 6  lines  (a). 
b.  Tibiae  (especially  the  hind  one)  with  white  ring. 

*  Femora  and  part  of  tibiee  red.         71.  fabricator,  5 — 7  lines  (s,  a). 
Smaller  and  external  radial  nervure  incurved. 

72.  curvinervis,  2^ — 4  lines  (s). 
**  Hind  femur  and  part  of  tibia  black. 
f  Face  black.  -         -        -  22.  pistorius,  7^—8  lines  (t,  a). 

ft  Face  with  the  orbits  white. 
I  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  aciculate-punctated. 

20.  fuscipcs,  6  —  9  lines  [a). 
\\  Middle  area  smooth,  or  with  a  few  punctures. 

87.  oscillator,  7^—9  lines  {h,  t,  s). 
A.  Antennae  white-ringed  (males). 

*  Post-petiole  aciculate(J)  or  punctate-aciculate(II). 
f  Inner  orbits  and  marks  in  front  of  wings  white. 
I  Scutellum  white  and  legs  black. 

§  Tibiae  without  white  marks.  -  -  -  8.  sinister,  7^ — 8  lines. 
§§  Tibiae  with  white  marks.  -  22.  pistoriics,  7^- — 10|  lines  [h,  a), 
II  Scutellum,  lateral  margins  white;  legs  vary  from  greater  part  red 
to  quite  black  (antennae  generally  without  ring). 
26.  trilineatus,  6—8  lines  {I,  a). 
W  Face  and  marks  before  wings  white. 
**  Post-petiole  alutaceous  (  X  )  or  scabriculous  (XX). 
X    Supero-medial  area  of  metathorax  semicircular. 

70.  2^'^>ictifrons,  4 — 5  lines  (s). 
Supero-medial  area  of  metathorax  quadrate. 

99.  ochropus,  4 — 5i  lines. 
Antennae  not  white-ringed  (males). 

Tibiae  (especially  the   hinder   one)  ringed   with  white;    legs  the 

greater  part  black. 
Middle  area  of  metathorax  striated  (aciculate). 
Hind  tarsi  not  marked  with  white.        20.  fuscipes,  6 — 9  lines  (a). 
Hind  tarsi  marked  with  white.         27.  multiannulatus,  6 — 8  lines. 
Middle  area  of  metathorax  smooth,  or  with  a  few  punctures. 
Gastrocaeli  of  2ud  segment  of  abdomen  obsolete. 

80.  pallidatorius,  2i — 6  lines. 
Gastrocaeli  of  2nd  segment  distinct.        87.  oscillator,  7^ — 9  lines. 
Hind  tibiae  not  marked  with  white. 
Front  coxae  white,  or  marked  with  white. 
White  marks  on  the  angles  before  the  scutellum. 

11.  albicillus,  5k  lines. 


X  X 

B. 
a. 

* 

t 
ft 
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H  No  white  marks  before  the  scutellum. 

Lateral  margins  of  scutellum  white.       -       tiO.  scutellator,  6  liiie> 
Scutellum  and  post-scutellum  marked  with  sulphur-colour. 

10'/2.  exornatus,  4 — 6  lines. 
♦♦   Front  coxae  not  white. 
§  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  aciculate. 
X    Vertical  orbits  of  eyes  marked  with  white. 
t  No  white  marks  at  the  base  before  the  scutellum. 
o  Scutellum  white.  -         -         -         -         9.  Uucocerus,  74 — 0  lines, 
oo  Two  white  marks  ut  the  apex  of  the  scutellum. 

65.  gemellus,  5^ — 7  lines  («,  /,  a). 

GOO  Lateral  margins  of  scutellum  white.     25.  trilineatus,  6 — 8  lines  (/). 

§§  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  rugose ;  supero-medial  area  of  meta- 

thorax  quadrate ;    areolet  of  wing  wide  above ;    four  front 

femora  and  tibice  pale  red  ;  apex  of  scutellum  only,  white. 

110    albifrons,  5^—6^  lines, 
ft  Basiil  keels  before  the  scutellum  generally  wiiite. 
-*-  '/ind  segment  of  abdomen  somewhat  longer  than  wide. 

10.  Uneator,  6 — 9  lines  {t,  #,  I,  a). 
X  X    Vertical  orbits  of  eyes  not  marked  with  white. 
♦♦   Femora  black. 
<^  Hind  tibiie  marked  with  faded  straw-colour,  or  quite  black. 

31.  langiiiilus,  7 — 7^  lines  (<). 
*^*<r»  Hind  tibiae  red,  apical  half  black.  64.  submarghiatus,  5—7  lines. 
"-*-■»    Femora  and  tibiae  red,  apex  of  hinder  one  black. 

62.  quadrialbatm,  i — 5  lines. 
§§§  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  alutaceous(v),  or  rather  smooth(=:'*). 

*71.  fabricator,  5 — 7  lines  (h,  8, 1,  a). 
External  radial  uervure  much  incurved  at  the  apex. 

''•*72.  curviuervis,  2^—4  lines  (#). 
§§§§  Middle  area  of  post-petiule  aciculatc-punctated. 

No  white  marks  before  the  wings ;  femora  and  tibiae  red,  sometimes 
greater  part  black.       84.  monostogon,  5 — 6^  lines  (*,  /). 

Sbction  4. — Scutellum  more  or  less  pale ;  abdomen  black ;  apical 
segments  generally  pale. 

A.  Scutellum  and  marks  in  front  of  wings  reddish  (females). 

99.  ochropus,  4 — 5^  lines. 

B.  Scutellum  yellowish  white,  or  white  (females). 

A.  Tibia  (especially  the   hind  one)   marked   with   white ;    legH   the 

greater  part  dark. 
♦  Vertical  orbits  broadly  white.  •  116.  cinguiipe»,  6  J  lines. 

**  Frontal  orbits  red,  if  not  black. 
4  Are«  of  metathorax,  five  complete.  37.  multimmuiaiunt  6 — 8  lines. 
If  Areae  of  melatliorax,  three  complete. 
\  Hinder  coxb  without  pubescence  beneath. 

89.  melauotii,  7—8  lines  {a). 
\\  Hinder  coxic  with  puboKcence  lieneatb.   SB.  molitoriuM,  0 — 9  lines. 
b.  Tibiao  not  markiHl  with  white. 
«  (iaktroiwli  of  Uud  segment  of  alxlomen  moderate. 
t  Middle  ares  of  fiott-petiole  aciculate;  vertical  orbits  not  marked 

with  white. 
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Hind  femora  red. 

Supero-medial  area  of  metathorax  subquadrate. 

52.  quadrialbatus,  4^-6  lines. 
Supero-medial  area  of  metathorax  transverse. 

62.  quwsitorhis,  0 — 7^  lines. 
Supero-medial  area  of  metathorax  subhexagonal,  or  semioval. 

67.  saturatorius,  5 — 6  lines  (/). 
Hind  femora  dark. 
Hind  tibise  partly  red. 

Scutellum  closely  punctured.      -     40.  inquiiiatus,  6^ — 6  linos  [a). 
Scutellum  sparingly  punctured. 
Mesothorax  and  scutellum  much  higher  than  the  metathorax 

64.  fiubniaiy hiatus,  5 — 7  lines. 
Mesothorax  and  scutellum  scarcely  higher  than  the  metathor.ix. 

80.  comjmtatorius,  0  —  9  lines  (/,  a). 
Hind  tibiae  black.  -  -  -  132.  microccphalm,  6 — 7  lines. 
The  pale  part  of  tibiae  sordid  straw-colour.  31.  Itaiff nidus,  6.J^  linos. 
Middle  area  of  post-petiole  smooth.     -  140.  relucens,  6^  lines. 

Gastrocseli  of  2nd  segment  of  abdomen  small. 
Middle  area  of  post-petiole  rugosely  aciculate,  or  aciculate-punctated. 
Femora  black.  -         -         -         84.  luonostafjon,  5 — 6^  lines  (/i,  /). 
Middle  area  of  post  petiole  more  or  less  punctated. 
Back  of  the  7th  segment  white.      -       85.  dumetlcola,  6 — 6  lines. 
Back  of  the  7th  segment  with  a  white  spot. 

86.  leucomelas,  6 — 7^  lines. 
Femora  red.  ....  93.  aiiator,  4—5  lines. 

Antennas  without  a  white  ring  (males). 

Middle  area  of  post-petiole  aciculate.  -        68.  Faunus.  4—5  lines. 
Middle  area  of  post-petiole  punctated.  93.  anator,  4 — 5  Hues. 

Antennae  with  a  white  ring  (males). 
Four  front  femora  and  tibiae  greater  part  white. 

116.  clnfjulipes,  6^  lines. 
Femora  and  tibiae  not  marked  with  white. 
Inner  orbits  faintly  marked  with  white. 

182.  microcephalus,  6 — 7  lines. 
Inner  orbits  not  marked  with  white. 

67.  saturatorius,  5 — 6  lines  (l). 
(To  be  continued.) 


CAPTURES   IN   NORTH    LANCASHIRE   IN   1879. 

By    J.    13.    HoDGKINSON. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  how  insect  life 
appeared  in  the  district  through  such  a  sunless  summer  as  the 
last.  I  may  say,  with  the  exception  of  September,  an  almost 
constant  daily  downpour  of  rain  fell  in  the  district  where  I  spent 
some  six  months  of  last  season.  This  was  at  Dutton,  about 
eleven  miles  from  here,  amongst   the  hills.     No  doubt  Pendle 
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Hill,  the  highest  hill  in  Lancashire  being  close  to,  had  something 
to  do  with  the  rainfall.  It  was  never  safe  for  many  hours  to  be 
far  away  from  some  sort  of  shelter,  for,  although  it  was  cold  and 
sunless,  heaven's  artillery  opened  fire  both  by  night  and  day; 
during  a  great  part  of  the  season  it  seemed  out  of  place  not  to  be 
saluted  by  sudden  heavy  peals  of  thunder.  One  day,  too  near  to 
be  pleasant, — a  sudden  flash,  a  heavy  crash,  and  the  electric 
fluid, — a  veritable  thunderbolt  fell  a  few  yards  from  me. 

Moths  of  all  sorts  were  very  late  :  March  species  out  in  June, 
such  as  T<eniocampa  ruhricosaj  Cidaria  suffumatay  &c. ;  while  July 
species,  such  as  Carsia  imbutatat  I  took  at  the  end  of  September. 
Great  numbers  of  specimens  I  should  say  never  emerged  at  all ; 
I  should  think  especially  such  species  as  Dicranura  bicitspis ;  I 
only  saw  one  new  empty  case  where  the  moth  had  gone,  after 
looking  over  thousands  of  alder  tree  trunks.  I  did  a  little  sugaring, 
but  owing  to  the  continuous  rains  I  could  not  go  into  the  woods 
which  were  most  likelj'.  Some  of  the  woodland  species  seemed 
to  be  in  countless  numbers  among  the  Vacciniujyi  (bilberry) ; 
Grapholita  gemiiiana,  Peronea  Caledoniana  and  Penthina  sauciana 
larvae  seemed  to  have  literally  blighted  the  plants ;  all  the  tops 
looked  yellow,  acre  after  acre ;  few  of  the  berries  were  to  be 
found.  The  old  gamekeeper  would  not  believe  it  was  the  work  of 
caterpillars.  For  some  time  when  the  moths  appeared  it  was 
simply  a  useless  task  to  try  to  catch  anything  else  but  Grapholita 
geminana  and  P.  Caledoniana ;  only  hit  a  tree  and  they  came  out 
in  swarms. 

The  country  being  comparatively  new  to  me  I  had  many  a 
journey  to  no  purpose  on  exploring  expeditions.  I  did  expect  the 
honeysuckles  to  repay  me  with  some  Plusia  bractea ;  but  nothing 
better  than  P.  v-aureum  and  P.  iota;  G. geminana  became  a  pest  and 
A  plague,  completely  driving  me  from  the  lower  grounds.  I  took 
a  man  with  me  to  the  P.  bractea  locality,  where  I  used  to  take 
nothing  else  some  thirty  years  ago.  Well,  moths  came  thick  and 
fast;  I  struck  twelve  moths  in  succession.  I  came  home  in  great 
glee,  and,  anxious  enough  to  pin  all  my  P.  bractea^  chloroformed 
them  at  once, — pins,  poison,  and  all  ready.  I  invited  my  wife  to 
come  and  see  the  great  catch:  opening  a  box  out  tumbles 
P.  gamma;  twelve  P.  gamma  instead  of  twelve  P.  bractea  being 
the  result.  Hut  off  I  go  again  and  again,  with  the  same  luck  ;  so 
.,.    I  ..I    T    ],.e^    utterly   disgusted,   not   having   got   a  specimen. 
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I  hope  this  season  to  reverse  the  catch,  for  it  is  not  often  that  two 
seasons  together  the  same  pests  appear. 

I  next  tried  light :  I  used  two  rooms,  with  great  flaming  lights 
in  each,  with  a  looking-glass  behind  the  liglits.  This  was  by  far 
the  most  successful  and  easy  way  of  catching  moths  I  experienced. 
I  left  the  lights  all  night,  with  a  pane  of  glass  broken  in  each 
room.  I  generally  got  up  about  two  in  the  morning  to  put  the 
lights  out,  and  the  moths  were  sticking  all  about  next  day.  A 
crumpled -up  newspaper  was  a  favourite  hiding-place  for  them. 
When  I  first  began  operations,  with  five  lamps  in  one  room,  the 
policeman  came  hurrying  up  a  couple  of  miles  thinking  the  house 
was  on  fire.  One  night  I  took  over  forty  species :  it  was  rather 
curious  to  see  what  persistent  comers  were  Noctua  hrunneay 
Miana  arcuosa,  and  Nonagria  fulva ;  the  former  lasted  over  two 
months.  Besides  using  the  other  rooms  I  opened  my  bed-room 
window,  and  left  the  lamp  burning,  turning  the  looking-glass  to 
the  window:  in  came  Arctia  menthastri  and  A.  luhricipeda  by 
scores.  Next  day,  when  the  room  was  looked  round,  "ermines" 
were  sticking  about  like  snow-flakes,  but  no  varieties  worth  note. 

The  best  species,  out  of  large  numbers  of  moths  that  came  to 
light,  were  Caradrina  alsines,  several ;  Selenia  lunaria,  Pericallia 
syringaria,  Stilbia  anomala,  Hydroecia  nictitanSy  Luperina  testacea^ 
Heliophobus  popidaris,  Crocallis  elinguaria,  Plusia  indchrina, 
P,  iota,  Notodonta  camelina,  Epione  apiciariay  and  Scoparia  muralisy 
by  the  score.  The  only  Plumes  that  came  were  Pterophorus 
acanthodactylus,  and  P.  Bertrami.  Eupithecia  pidchellata,  E.  sub- 
fulvata,  E.  assimilata,  &c.,  turned  up.  I  hope  Dicramira  bicuspis 
will  pay  me  a  visit  this  season.  My  apparatus  was  rather  too  late 
in  being  applied  last  year. 

The  grandest  little  patch  of  collecting  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  about  fifty  yards  of  rough  open  ground  in 
a  young  plantation.  This  place  literally  swarmed  with  Micros. 
In  the  space  of  ten  yards  I  took  over  a  hundred  Phygas  bisontella  ; 
I  fancy  the  larva  feeds  in  the  stem  of  the  knapweed ;  I  could  not 
sweep  any  off  plants  in  flower.  I  swept  the  new  Trifurcula  palli- 
della  and  Nemotois  minimella,  Cemiostoma  Wailesella,  Depressaria 
atomella  (the  true  species),  and  many  other  good  species.  One 
little  wet  sheltered  corner  on  the  moors  yielded  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  of  the  hitherto  rare  Elachista  alpinella  of  Edleston. 
The  female  of  this  species  is  rather  the  handsomer. 
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Of  laryte,  those  of  the  larger  species  I  may  say  were  scarce.  Twn 
small  aspens  close  to  my  door  seemed  to  yield  most.  The  first 
on  the  roll  were  Tethca  subtusa  in  plenty,  but  difficult  to  breed. 
At  the  same  time  were  Pcedisca  opthalmicana ;  I  got  tired  of 
setting  this  species ;  I  must  have  set  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more, 
and  I  had  not  a  decent  specimen  before.  Under  the  same  trees, 
in  August,  1  put  a  sheet,  and  down  came  Smerinthus  ocellatm, 
S.  populi,  Notodonta  dicUea,  and  a  cloud  of  Cymatophora  or  larvae. 
I  first  tliought  the  sheet  was  covered  with  sawfly  larvae.  By 
beating  the  alders  I  got  lots  of  larva?  of  the  Notodonta ;  but  it  is 
hard  work  striking  overhead  with  a  twelve-feet  pole;  only  one 
larva  of  Dicranura  bicuspls  came,  and  that  fell  on  to  a  lad's  jacket. 
It  is  a  lovely  larva,  and  for  colour  puts  all  the  others  of  the  genus 
into  the  shade.  There  is  a  little  history  about  this  larva:  I  nursed 
it  carefully,  kept  it  by  itself  well  fed,  with  two  or  three  bits  of  bark 
in  the  flower-pot ;  one  day  I  had  lost  it,  and  could  neither  find 
pupa  nor  larva  living  or  dead ;  I  placed  the  chips  of  bark  on  the 
table,  taking  my  magnifying-glass  to  look  for  the  pupa;  nothing 
could  I  see ;  when  picking  up  the  little  bit  of  bark  to  put  back  in 
the  pot  it  felt  heavy ;  when  I  turned  it  up  to  see  how  it  was,  there 
was  the  pupa,  snugly  made  up  between  a  loose  bit  of  chip  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  bark.  The  larva  came  off  the  same  tree  from 
which  I  got  a  male  moth.  I  got  hundreds  of  larvae  off  the 
stitch  wort,  &c.,  by  sweeping  at  niglit ;  nothing  of  note  turned  up, 
the  best  being  Pltisia  pulchrina.  Smoking  with  touch-paper  was 
a  good  help,  moths  being  driven  down  amongst  the  herbage  by 
the  rains.  I  saw  many  larvue  of  EldupJuisia  messinqielLt ;  Plusia 
interrogationis  was  scarce. 

One  fine  evening  Noctua  neglecta  and  CloanOia  solldn'jin'u^  wt-re 
Tery  busy  on  the  flowers  of  the  heather.  NepticuU  seemed 
scarce ;  the  best  species  I  took  was  N.  ulinivora,  a  pair,  in  cop., 
on  the  aspen  tree.  KUichista  kilmunella  and  E»  rhynco$poreUa 
abounded  in  the  bogs ;  so  did  E,  apicipunctella.  Another  rather 
good  species,  Lavenia  Utcteella^  turned  up ;  I  gave  an  old  stump  a 
heavy  knock,  and  off  it  came.  I  did  not  know  my  prize  until  it 
was  set,  but  thought  it  was  a  small  OeUchUi  tricoloreUa.  Thtra 
firmata  were  extremely  flue  in  July  ;  so  were  EUopia  fasciaria  and 
Maearia  lUurala,  In  fact  all  tlie  specimens  of  last  year  were 
larger  tlian  uxual.  I  bred  several  Polia  chi  off  Genista  tinctoria ; 
they  arc  iu»t  of  the  pule  type,  uin  yet  the  variety  olirtirtui,  hut 
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between  the  two.  I  also  met  with  three  Lithocolletis  new  to  the 
district,  viz.,  L.  vacciniellay  L.  corylifoUellaj  and  L.  scopariella ; 
the  latter  I  think  may  prove  a  new  species  ;  it  is  nothing  like  my 
specimen  of  L.  scopariella. 

1;"),  Spring  Bauk,  I'reston;  February  24,  1880.. 


THE   TORTRICES   OF   SURREY,  KENT,  AND   SUSSEX. 
By  Walter  P.  Wkston. 

(Continued  from  p.  87.) 

GraphoUta  ramella,  Linn. ^  -^  Pay kulliana,  Fab.  —  Not  un- 
common among  birches  in  July  and  August.  The  larvae  are 
said  to  feed  in  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  this  tree,  and  should 
be  looked  for  in  April  and  May.  This  insect  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  these  counties. 

G.  nisella,  Linn.  —  A  very  variable  species,  but  though 
generally  distributed,  it  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  The 
imago  appears  in  July  and  August,  and  is  generally  to  be 
obtained  by  beating.  Wilkinson  says : — '*  The  larvae  are  to  be 
found  in  the  catkins  of  sallows  and  poplars,"  and  they  should  be 
looked  for  in  March  and  April.  I  have  on  several  occasions 
beaten  the  imago  from  dogwood  {Cornus  sanguinea)  and  maple 
{Acer  campestre). 

G.  cinerana,  Haw. — Is  considered  on  the  Continent  as  only  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  species,  and  this  opinion  has  been 
endorsed  by  Doubleday  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett.  In  the  South  of 
England  nisella  is  the  commoner,  but  at  Kannock  and  other 
northern  localities  cinerana  occurs  abundantly.  Curiously 
enough,  none  of  the  different  varieties  of  nisella  are  to  be 
met  with  there.  The  question  of  cinerana  being  a  distinct 
species  must  be  considered  as  still  open.  Wilkinson  says : — 
*'  The  imago  appears  in  July  and  August,  amongst  poplars  and 
aspens  in  the  metropolitan  district " ;  and  it  also  occurs  at 
Croydon,  Darenth,  and  Folkestone. 

G.  mgromaculana,  Haw. — Generally  abundant  among  ragwort 
(Senecio  Jacohcea)  in  July  and  August.  The  imago  flies  freely  at 
dusk,  and,  from  its  whitish  colour,  is  conspicuous  on  the  wing. 
The  larvae  are  said  to  feed  in  the  roots  of  ragwort.  They  are, 
however,  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  stems,  and  I  have 
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also  twice  reared  single  examples  from  colloctcd  flnwor-lif^ads  of 
thiH  plant. 

G.  iuhoreUana^  Donov.,  -  Cam]H)liliaif(tf  \V.  V. — Widely  ilis- 
tributed  throughout,  and  generally  common  among  Ballows.  The 
imago  appears  in  May  and  June,  and  specimens  are  also  to  be 
occasionally  met  with  in  July  and  August,  but  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  it  is  double-brooded.  It 
may  be  obtained  freely  by  beating.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
sallow  in  the  autumn. 

G.  mirnitana,  Hub.  —  A  local  species,  but  not  uncommon 
where  it  occurs.  The  imago  appears  in  July  among  black 
poplars  {Populiis  nigra),  and  should  be  looked  for  in  windy 
weather  at  rest  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  or  on  the  sheltered 
side  of  any  adjacent  palings.  The  larvae  are  to  be  found  in  May 
and  June,  feeding  on  the  buds  and  3'oung  leaves  of  the  black 
poplar,  and  preferring  large  trees.  It  has  been  taken  at  several 
places  round  London ;  Camberwell,  Blackheath,  and  Wandsworth ; 
also  at  Croydon  and  W^imbledon. 

G.  trimacnlana,  Don. — A  very  variable  species,  and  abimdant 
evei-y where  among  elm  {Ulmus  campestns)  in  June  and  July. 
The  larva  is  to  be  found  in  May  feeding  in  tlie  shoots  and  rolled- 
up  leaves  of  the  elm,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  pups 
are  to  be  found  in  numbers  in  the  same  situations. 

G.  Penkleriana,  W.  V. — Like  the  preceding  species,  is  very 
variable,  and  also  abundant  everywhere  among  alder  (Ainu* 
glutinosa)  and  hazel  {Corylus  aveUana)  in  June  and  July.  The 
imago  flies  freely  at  dusk,  and  may  also  be  readily  obtained 
by  beating.  The  larva  is  said  to  feed  in  the  catkins  of  alder  in 
March. 

G.  ohtmana.  Haw.  —  Not  uncommon  among  oak  {Quercut 
robur)  and  hazel.  The  imago  appears  towards  the  middle  of 
May,  and  flies  freely  about  an  hour  before  sunset.  It  occurs  at 
Lewisham,  Darenth,  near  Strood,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Folke- 
stone; Croydon.  West  Wickham,  and  Haslemere;  also  sparingly 
at  Hastings. 

G.  fueruutif  Hub. — Abundant  everywhere  among  holly  (//«*.r 
aquifoliHm)^  the  imago  appearing  in  August  and  beptcmber, 
while  the  larva  may  be  found  in  plenty  feeduig  in  the  yomig 
shooU  in  May  and  June. 

O,  geminana,   Btepb.  —  A  local  species,  occurring  among 
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bilberry  {Vaccinmm  myrtillus).  The  imago  appears  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  occurred  at  a  single  locality  in  each  of  these 
counties,  namely,  Sevenoaks,  near  Caterham,  and  Mr.  C.  G. 
Barrett  has  recorded  it  from  Haslemere.  The  larva  feeds  in 
the  autumn  and  again  in  the  spring,  in  the  tops  of  the  Vaccinmm^ 
drawing  the  leaves  together.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding 
species,  but  the  anterior  wings  are  narrower,  and  have  a  more 
silvery  appearance.     The  perfect  insects  do  not  vary. 

Phkeodes  tetraquetranaf  Haw. — Abundant  everywhere  among 
birch  and  alder  in  April  and  May.  The  imago  flies  freely  in 
the  afternoon  and  also  at  dusk.  The  larva  is  to  be  found  on 
birch  and  alder  in  the  autumn. 

P.  immnndana,  F.  E.  —  Much  scarcer  than  the  preceding 
species,  with  which  it  sometimes  occurs.  It  is  also  smaller, 
darker  in  colour,  and  the  anterior  wings  are  narrower.  The 
imago  appears  among  birch  and  alder  in  April,  and  again  in 
September.  The  autumn  brood  is  the  scarcer,  and  the  specimens 
are  usually  somewhat  suffused  with  chocolate  markings.  It 
occurs  at  Lewisham,  Darenth,  Timbridge  Wells,  Folkestone; 
Croydon,  West  Wickham ;  and  Tilgate  Forest. 

P.  demarniana,  F.  K. — Eather  an  uncommon  species.  The 
imago  appears  in  May  and  June  among  birch.  The  larva  is  said 
to  feed  in  the  catkins  in  April.  The  localities  are  Darenth 
Wood,  near  Strood,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Folkestone ;  Croydon,  West 
Wickham ;  and  Tilgate  Forest. 

P,  crenana,  Hub. — A  single  specimen  is  recorded  by  Mr.  T. 
Blackburn  (E.  M.  M.,  vol.  v.,  p.  23),  reared  from  a  pupa  obtained 
by  himself  when  beating  near  Eichmond.  Otherwise  it  is 
essentially  a  northern  species.  Wilkinson  says  : — "  The  imago 
appears  in  March  and  April  among  sallows." 

Hypermecia  cruciana,  Linn.,  =  exccecana,  H.  S.,  =  viminanay 
Guen.,  =  angustana,  Wilk.  —  A  very  variable  species,  and 
generally  common  among  sallows,  the  imago  appearing  from 
June  to  August.  The  large  grey  examples  with  bright  red 
markings  are  commoner  among  willows  and  the  larger  kinds  of 
sallow,  while  examples  reared  from  various  kinds  of  dwarf  sallow 
are  more  liable  to  produce  grey  or  dark-coloured  specimens. 
The  larvae  feed  in  April  and  May  in  the  sallow  shoots,  and  are 
usually  to  be  met  with  in  plenty. 

Batodes  angustiorana,  Haw. — Abundant  everywhere  in  these 
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counties.  The  imago  appears  in  July  and  August,  and  the 
sexes  are  very  dissimilar  in  colour  and  markings.  The  larva, 
which  is  i)olyphagous,  is  to  be  found  in  May  and  June,  and  is 
very  partial  to  various  fruit-trees,  privet,  &c. 

(To  be  oontinueU.) 


COL  K  OPT  ERA     IN      1879. 
Captured  by  Thomas  H.  11  art. 

During  tlie  past  year  ray  collecting  has  of  necessity  been 
limited  to  a  very  small  area,  and  only  on  some  two  or  three 
occasions  have  I  been  able  to  extend  my  search  beyond  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Ashford  district.  Consequently  several 
localities  where  I  have  in  other  years  taken  good  things  have 
either  not  been  visited  at  all,  or  else  under  circumstances  that 
precluded  the  possibility  of  my  turning  tlie  day  to  good  account. 

The  Geodephaga  I  found  remarkably  scarce,  some  of  those 
species  that  are  usually  most  abundant  being  almost  absent.  In 
1876  the  pretty  Leistus  spiniharhis  abounded  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  even  invaded  our  dwellings.  It  was  nothing  uncommon 
on  retiring  to  rest  to  find  one  capering  across  the  bed,  or 
climbing  up  the  window-curtains.  In  the  church,  too,  it  was 
seen  on  more  than  one  occasion  mounted  on  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  the  congregation,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  juveniles 
present.  Last  year  I  met  with  one  specimen  only.  And  as 
much  may  be  said  of  numerous  other  common  species. 

One  specimen  of  Polystichus  vittatus  occurred  in  a  clay  bank 
near  where  I  had  previously  taken  that  species  in  a  flood,  but  a 
cloae  search  for  some  time  failed  to  produce  more.  Badister 
peUatus  turned  up  again  in  the  old  spot,  accompanied  by  B, 
uniptuttdatui  and  Aciipalpm  coii8jmtus*  Dromius  nignventrU  was 
taken  in  some  numbers  by  beating  thatch  in  November.  I  was 
nmch  surprised  at  the  locality,  and  also  at  the  great  variation  in 
the  markings  uf  this  insect.  Several  specimens  of  Pterottichus 
pieitmtnuM  were  washed  out  in  a  flood,  but  P.  iuttqutUiSt  so 
abundant  in  1877,  was  scarce  last  year. 

The  Bmchelytra  appeared  to  be  more  abundant,  but  I  am 


•go  I  wan  very  iniirh  AktuniNheJ  at  flnding  tbiM  intoct  in  pio- 
ftiiloo  in  •  tiniUBr  loeality  at  Liilingtua.  iMwr  Caaiilriiiga.— J.  A.  Powica. 
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lardly  in  a  position  to  speak  positively  as  to  species.     On  July 

J9th,  which  was  one  of  the  few  fine  clays  the  summer  could  boast 

of,  a  small  Staph.  [Othius  punctipennis  I  believe)  was  flying  in 

immense   numbers    about   nine    a.m.   along  the   lee-side   of  the 

lilway  embankment  adjoining  my  fields.     I  at  first  thought  them 

flints,  but  approaching  I  found  them  to  be  Coleopterous. 

The  best  of  my  Clavicornes  were  ScydiiKBiim  Jlmetarius  (from 

hot- bed),  Dendrophilus  punctatus,  Saprinus  immundus  (from  a 

lead  rabbit  along  the  coast),  Epurcea  decemguttata,  Cryptarcha 

'hnperialis,  Cryptophagus  populi,  and  Mycetophagus  quadriguttatus. 

Some  of  the  flower-frequenters  were  unusually  plentiful. 

The  Tiamellicornes  were  generally  scarce,  Meloloiitha  vulgcuis 
and  llhizotrogus  solstUialis  being  almost  unobserved.  The 
OnthophMgi  were  fairly  plentiful,  but  the  Aphodii  not  nearly  so 
abundant  as  usual. 

Some  species  of  Sternoxi  were  in  profusion,  such  as  Lacon 
murlims,  Corymhites  holosericeus,  Agriotes  sputator,  and  A. 
Uneatus.  The  male  of  Athoas  longicollis  was  also  plentiful,  but 
the  deceptive  female  was  scarce,  probably  from  being  overlooked. 
The  Telephori  were  fairly  plentiful,  and  the  commoner  species  of 
Malthodes  and  Dasytes  were  abundant.  Priobium  castaneum, 
Anohium  fulvicorne  (abundant  on  hop-poles),  and  Xyletinus  ater 
(on  oak-fences),  were  perhaps  the  best  of  this  section.  Mordel- 
listena  ahdominalis  occurred  on  one  particular  hawthorn  bush, 
but  though  some  dozens  were  seen  it  was  so  active  as  to  prevent 
my  bottling  enough  for  a  single  row.  Abdera  bifasciata  and 
PhloRotrya  Stephensi  are  the  only  other  species  of  Heteromera 
worth  mentioning. 

Of  the  Rhynchophora,  Platytarsus  echinahis,  Sitones  cambricus, 
Orthoch(Btes  setiger,  Plinthiis  caliginosus  (on  clay  lands),  Erirhinus 
festuccB,  Slbynes  primitus,  Ceuihorhynchus  echii,  Ceuthoi'hynchideiis 
horridus,  Apion  siihulatum  (on  Lathyrus  pratensis),  Brachytarsus 
scahrosus,  Bruchus  lathyri  {loti,  S.  C),  and  Hylesinus  oleiperda  were 
about  the  best.  Weevils  were  not  generally  abundant;  the 
Orchestcs  alni,  Ceuthorhynchus  assimilis,  C.  quadridens,  and 
Geuthorhynchideus  troglodytes  were  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Some  of  the  Longicornes,  as  Toxotiis,  Strangalia  armata,  and 
Grammoptera  tabacicolor,  were  abundant  on  Umbelliferse.  Saperda 
populnea  could  also  be  found  in  some  numbers  sitting  on  the  aspen- 
leaves.     Leptura  livida,  usually  so  plentiful,  was  not  common. 

Q 
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The  Phytophoga  were,  as  regards  certain  species,  the  most 
numerously  represented  of  the  Order.  Visiting  a  wood  near 
here  in  searcli  of  Zeugophora  Jlavicollis,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  I  found  the  aspens  almost  defoliated  by  Lina  tremuUB. 
The  insect  literally  abounded.  On  one  plant  of  five  short  stems, 
the  tallest  being  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  were  thirty 
pupte.  Eleven  had  congregated  under  one  leaf,  and  nine  were 
attached  to  one  stem.  On  another  stem,  about  twenty-four 
inches  high,  were  twenty-six  imagos.  The  beetle  was  to  be  found 
in  all  stages,  from  a  small  larva  to  th<?  perfect  insect  In  another 
wood  the  aspen  was  severely  attacked  by  Phratora  viteUiiue, 
assisted  by  Crep'uiodera  helxhies^  and  on  the  chalk  hills  I  found 
Galenica  vihurni  equally  common  on  Viburmim  lantana.  My 
best  captures  were  Lema  puncticollisy  Phcedon  cochlearia  (on 
water-cress),  Phratora  cavifrons  {on  asi^en)  ^  Crepidodera  puhescenSf 
Phyllotreta  tetrastigmaf  Thyamis  femaraliSy  Psylliodes  attenuata 
(on  the  hop-plant),  and  Cassida  nohills  and  C.  hemispherica . 

Amongst  some  things  collected,  and  given  to  nie  unst  t  by  a 
friend,  I  found  Dermcstes  Frischii  and  D.  unduhtus. 

Kingsnorth,  Ashford,  February  12,  1880. 
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Amphysa  prodromana. — I  was  glad  to  see  the  life-history  of  this 
species  described  by  Mr.  C.  8.  Gregson  (Entom.  xiii.  00).  A  few 
further  notes  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
* 'Entomologist."  It  occurs  in  this  district  on  the  elevated  moor- 
lands at  Staley-Brushes  and  elsewhere,  near  Manchester,  in  April. 
The  male  flies  only  during  tlie  late  morning  and  early  afternoon 
Runshine,  and  occurs  amongst  CalUtna  rulgaria  and  IVircinti/m 
myrtilluM,  which  plants  I  consider  to  be,  probably,  its  natui*al 
food.  Towards  three  or  four  o*clock  they  settle  on  the  tips  of  the 
twigs,  where  also  the  females  may  be  found,  and  not  unfrequently 
iw  eop.  Later  in  the  day  they  fall  oflf  the  twigs  or  creep  down 
the  steniH  amon^'st  the  dead  leaves  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  then 
a  puzzle  to  find  them.  1  have  taken  this  species  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  never  in  such  abundance  as  on  the  2l8t  of  April, 
1870,  when  I  ntttcMl  about  seventy  males,  mostly  worn,  and,  by 
hfirtrdiing  on  luiiidh  and  kntiK,  secured  one  hundred  and  Ihiitecn 
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females,  mostly  in  very  fine  condition.     From  some  of  these  I 
obtained  a  goodly  number  of  batches  of  eggs,  which  I  forwarded 
'to  correspondents  whom  I  thought  would  be  likely  to  rear  it,  but 
I  have  only  heard  from  Mr.  Gregson  as  being  successful.     Some 
rears  previously  1  had  sent  eggs  and  larvsB  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  S. 
fEdleston,  of  Bowdon,  but  did  not  afterwards  learn  whether  he 
•  Succeeded  in  rearing  them.     The  eggs  I  procured  were  deposited 
m  the  21st  to  the  24th  of  April ;  those  I  kept  for  my  own  use 
)egan  to  hatch   on   the    15th   of  May.     The  larvae  seemed  to 
take   to   anything  I  gave  them,   bilberry,   coltsfoot,    knotgrass, 
[plantain,  &c.,  and  many  of  them  made  up  in  June  on  the  colts- 
foot leaves,  and  in  the  calico  covering  of  the  box,  drawing  together 
fsmall  folds  by  means  of  a  web.     The  first  imagos,  two  females, 
bppeared  on  the  18th  March  following,  and  to  the  3rd  of  April 
1 1  had  some  thirty  or  forty  specimens  emerged,  about  two-thirds 
lof  them  being  females.     From  these  I  got  eggs,  which  began  to 
hatch  on  the  9th  May,  but  owing  to  continued  ill  health  Ento- 
mology lost  its  charms,  and  I  had  been  compelled  to  break  up 
-my  collection ;  so  the  larvae  were  neglected,  and  consequently 
[died.     The  species  was  somewhat  local.     I  have  since  visited  the 
^locality  where  I  took  so  many,  and  was  sadly  disappointed  on 
[finding  the  whole  of  the  enclosure  a  complete  wilderness  of  black 
burned  heath,  stems,  &c.,  so  the  insect  will  be  absent  from  this 
particular  locality  for  along  time  ;  it  will  be  years  before  it  can 
re-establish  itself  in  such  numbers  as  when  I  last  met  with  it 
^ there.     On  the   26th  March  last  (Good  Friday)   I  visited   the 
jmoors  to  try  and  find  what  I  thought  would  be  a  suitable  place 
to  meet  with  the  insect  during  the  present  month  (April),  but 
■was  unsuccessful,  the  moors  were  smoking  and  blazing  away  in 
dozen  or  more  places  at  once,  and  this  continued  all  through 
jthe  day.      The   burning   of  the   vegetation   of  the   moors,    so 
^destructive  to  insect  life  in  all  stages,  is  done  I  believe  that  it 
jmay  spring  up  again  young  and  fresh  to  afford  nicer  food  for  the 
moorgame     (grouse),     which     birds     are     a    great    source   of 
^annoyance  to  entomological  collectors.     They  are  so  very  noisy 
I  if  you  chance  to  disturb  them,  with  their  loud  whirr  and  plaintive 
cry,  sounding  like  "  go  back,  go  back,"  which  seems  to  remind 
you  that  you  are  committing  serious  trespass.     The  burning  of 
the  moors  periodically,  the  grouse,  and  the  keepers  are  great 
hindrances  to  our  plentiful  capture  of  Amphysa  prodromana  and 
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other  local  species  in  this  district. — John  S.White;  16,  Medlock 
Boad,  Droylsden,  near  Manchester,  April  2,  1880. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Cidaria  fulvata.  —  So  far 
as  I  know  there  is  no  English  description  of  the  lurva  of  tliis 
common  species ;  it  may  therefore  be  advisable  to  publish 
one.  My  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  on  June  16th,  187  7, 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  an  excursion  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists' 
Union  to  Sharlston,  near  Wakefield,  I  beat  one  out  of  a  rose  bush. 
Since  then  I  have  found  it  easily  enough.  Length  about  five- 
sixths  of  an  inch,  and  of  average  bulk  in  proportion.  Head 
rather  narrower  than  the  second  segment ;  it  has  the  lobes 
rounded,  and  when  at  rest  appears  to  be  notched  on  the  crown : 
the  notch,  however,  is  really  on  the  second  segment,  being 
formed  by  an  extension  of  the  skin  into  two  prominences  above 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  thus  forming  the  notch.  Body  of 
nearly  uniform  width,  rounded  above  and  below,  but  the  two 
portions  divided  by  a  wrinkled  lateral  ridge  ;  the  skin  also  has  a 
wrinkled  appearance,  and  the  segments  are  very  distinctly  divided. 
Head  and  the  ground  colour  of  the  body  uniformly  bright  pale 
green  ;  dorsal  stripe  composed  of  a  double  grey  line ;  subdorsal 
lines  of  the  same  colour,  but  more  boldly  defined  ;  a  yellow 
margin  forming  the  spiracular  line  extends  along  the  lateral 
ridge ;  and  the  segmental  divisions  are  also  yellow.  Ventral 
surface,  legs,  and  prolegs  bright  pale  green,  the  posterior  seg- 
ments yellower,  and  all  the  segmental  divisions  yellow.  On  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  the  larva  changed  to  a  pupa  amongst  the 
leaves  of  its  sprig  of  rose ;  this  was  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  the  colour  almost  uniformly  of  a  dull  green.  From  it 
An  imago  emerged  on  the  L*Uh  of  the  following  month.— Geo.  T. 
Pobeitt;  Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield. 

Smerinthus  populi  (hermaphrodites). — Amongst  a  number 
of  S.  jMpuU  I  am  now  rearing  from  pupae,  I  find  two  her- 
maphrodite speeimenH  having  each  a  male  and  female  antenna. 
One  of  these  is  depositing  eggs.-— Edmund  Shuttlkwouth  ;  59, 
Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.,  April  16,  1880. 

Captures  at  Torquay.— During  March  I  searched  for  larvsB 
of  StiUpia  auomala  and  Jltliophohns  hiHpida,  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  exi>vciiun  to  find  them  nearly  full  fed  and  in  aome 
abundance.     1   was  greatly  mistaken,  for  wo  only  found  one 
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S,  anomala  and  not  more  than  ten  H.  hispida,  none  of  them 
being  more  than  half  fed.  The  larvae  of  Agrotis  lucernea  were 
also  very  scarce,  but  they  were  most  of  them  nearly  full  fed. 
Epunda  licheuea  and  E.  nigra  were  in  more  abundance  than 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  larvae ;  but  they  were  very  small,  the 
E.  nigra  evidently  having  only  just  turned  out  from  the  ova. 
The  larvae  of  Triphcena  fimbria  and  Noctiia  glareosa  were  more 
abundant  than  usual.  The  sallow  bloom  this  year,  here,  has 
been  very  much  spoilt  by  the  rain,  but  yielded  plenty  of 
common  moths,  such  as  Tceniocampa  gothica^  T.  stabilis,  T.  cruda, 
and  one  Trachea  piniperda.  On  18th  April  we  got  a  fine  pair  of 
Arctia  fuliginosa  which  must  have  only  just  emerged  from  the 
pupa. — Charles  Winn  ;  Kettlethorpe  Hall,  Wakefield. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Samuel  Constant  Snellen  van  Vollenhoven. — 
Science  has  just  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Constant  Snellen  van  Vollenhoven,  who  died  at  the 
Hague,  on  the  22nd  of  March  last.  This  well-known  naturalist 
was  born  at  Rotterdam  on  the  18th  of  October,  1816.  After 
taking  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  went  to  reside 
at  the  Hague,  with  the  intention  of  practising  at  the  bar.  This 
career,  however,  seemed  to  have  but  little  attraction  for  the 
young  barrister,  who  had  from  his  early  youth  shown  a  very 
decided  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  science.  After  a  two  years* 
residence  at  Leyden,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  country,  at 
Glephawe,  near  Heemstede,  and  devoted  himself  more  especially 
to  the  study  of  insects,  a  catalogue  of  Netherland  Coleoptera 
being  the  first  fruit  of  his  work  in  this  direction.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Netherland  Entomological  Society,  in  1845,  he 
became  one  of  its  first  members,  and  in  1852  he  was  elected  its 
president,  which  office  he  retained,  with  a  short  interval,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  high  position 
occupied  by  this  society,  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  abroad, 
and  the  value  attached  to  its  Transactions,  are  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  exertions  of  its  late  president.  In  former  years  the 
whole  of  the  collection  of  Invertebrata  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Leyden  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one  person,  but 
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in  the  year  1854  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  separate  curator 
for  the  entomological  department,  and  Dr.  Snellen  van  VoUen- 
hoven  was  appointed  to  the  post.  He  retained  this  appointment 
for  nineteen  yeai*s,  and  they  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  treasm*es  of  that  collection  will  be  best  able  to 
testify  to  the  value  of  the  labours  of  its  late  curator.  Unfor- 
tunately,  in  the  year  1R73,  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  this  post.  Dr.  Snellen  van  Vollenhoven  was  the  author 
of  numerous  scientific  works  on  Entomology  :  these  were  nearly 
all  illustrated  by  plates  of  great  excellence  from  his  own 
drawings.      Among   his   principal  works  may  be    mentioned  :— 

*  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  Neerlandica/  *  Essai  d  une  faune  Ento- 
mologique  de  I'Archipel  Indoneerlandais,*  *  Schetsen  ten  gebruike, 
bij  de  Studie  der  Hymenoptera,'  and '  Pinacographia,'  the  latter  work, 
of  which  but  eight  parts  appeared,  being  an  illustrated  description 
of  the  Ichneumons  of  North- West  Europe.  To  these  were  added 
numerous  important  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Netherland 
Entomological  Society,  and  contributions  to  the  continuation  of 
Sepp*s  well-known  work  on  the  butterflies  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  he  edited  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  life -histories  of 
sawflies  are  well  known  to  British  entomologists,  a  considerable 
part  of  this  work  having  been  translated  in  the  pages  of  this 
periodical.  Among  entomological  works  of  a  more  popular 
character  may  be  mentioned  his  *  Gelede  dieren  san  Nederland, 
and  a  volume  on  the  metamorphoses  of  insects.  His  last  work 
was  a  biography  of  P.  Lyonet,  which  appeared  last  year  in  the 
'  Album  der  Natuur.'— J.  W.  M. 

Besides  the  lamented  Dr.  van  Vollenhoven  we  regret  to  notice 
the  deaths  of  the  following  eminent  entomologists : — 

Leopold  Kirciiner,  the  Bohemian  hymcnopterist,  died  at 
Kaplitz  on  the  29t!i  of  last  December.     He  was  the  author  of  the 

*  CatalogUK  Hymenopterum  Europ©,*  which  was  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Vienna  Natural  History  Society.  The  necessity 
for  this  work  is  shown  by  its  being  already  out  of  print,  although 
only  publiKhed  in  lft07.  Its  use,  however,  would  have  been 
greater  if  it  liad  been  more  carefully  compiled,  as  in  many 
families  it  is  a  mere  alphabetical  list  of  used  names,  without  any 
attention  to  synonymy ;  obsolete  and  duplicate  genera  also 
frequently  find  a  place.     liecords  of  parasitism  and  geographical 
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distribution  of  the  species  are  attempted,  but  not  much  progress 
is  made.  Kirchner  wrote  a  list  of  the  Hymenoptera  of  his 
district,  published  in  the  *  Verhandlungen*  for  1854,  and  "The 
galls  of  the  Budweiss  district"  appeared  in  the  Prague  'Lotos* 
for  1855.  Kirchner  practised  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Kaplitz, 
and  as  he  received  his  diploma  (Vienna)  in  1830  he  must  have 
attained  the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten. 

Jean-Baptiste  Alphonse  Dechauffour  de  Boisduval  died 
the  da}^  after  Kirchner  (December  30tli).  He  also  was  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  and  an  eminent  and  veteran  entomologist.  Being 
born  in  Normandy,  where  he  also  died,  at  Ticheville,  near 
Vimoutiers,  in  the  last  year  of  the  last  century,  he  thus  outlived 
the  allotted  term  by  ten  years.  Dr.  Boisduval  was  known  here 
almost  exclusively  as  a  lepidopterist ;  but  in  earlier  life  he  seems 
to  have  paid  some  attention  to  Coleoptera,  and  allied  himself 
both  with  Lacordaire  (1835)  and  Dejean  (1833)  in  their  respective 
^publications  on  that  Order.  As  a  lepidopterist,  Boisduval  is  well 
■known  as  the  author  of  man}^  valuable  works  and  memoirs.  The 
[latter  were  mostly  published  in  the  French  'Annales,'  though 
[three  of  his  later  memoirs  appeared  in  the  'Annales'  of  the 
Belgian  Entomological  Society.  Of  both  of  these  societies  he 
was  an  honorary  member ;  of  the  Belgian  since  1860  ;  and  of  the 
[French  since  1866.  He  was  an  original  member  (1831)  of  the 
French  Society,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  France,  and  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris.  Of 
Boisduval's  works  three  are  tolerably  well-known  in  this 
country:  they  are  his  'Genera  et  Index  methodicus'  (1840); 
the  '  Collection  iconographique  et  historique  des  Chenilles 
d'Europe'  (1832—1837),  by  Boisduval,  Rambur,  and  Graslin ; 
and  the  'Species  general  des  Lej^idopteres '  (1836 — 1874)  by 
Boisduval  and  Guenee.  In  Dr.  Boisduval,  the  friend  of  the 
^illustrious  Latreille,  who  died  in  1833,  we  lose  a  valuable  link 
with  the  past. 

Etienne  Berce  also  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  on 
December  29th  last.  Berce  was  a  student  of  both  Coleoptera 
and  Lepidoptera,  and  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several 
French  works  on  Lepidoptera;  especially  of  that  part  of  the 
French  fauna,  four  volumes  published  from  1867  to  1871,  which 
contain  forty-nine  coloured  plates.   This  work  is  spoken  of  by  'Le 
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Naturaliste'  as  **roeuvre  la  plus  complete  et  la  plus  consciencieuse 
qui  ait  6t6  imprimee  sur  ce  sujet."  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Entomological  Society  in  1835,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  its  *  Annales.' 

J.  S.  Knateck,  of  Berlin,  the  Enghadine  collector,  mentioned 
b}^  Stainton,  died  at  Sils-Maria  on  ^(Ith  January  last,  aged 
seventy-nine  years.     See  Ent.  Nach.,  vi.,  01. 

Ernst  August  Hei.lmuth  von  Kiesenwetter,  of  Dresden, 
the  eminent  coleopterist,  has  been  carried  off  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  contributed  many  important  articles  to  the 
various  German  and  French  entomological  serials,  dating  as  far 
back  as  1842.  Several  of  these  memoirs  were  monographs  of 
genera,  e.  g.,  HydrcBtiaf  Heterocerm^  Malthinus,  &c.  Von  Kiesen- 
wetter was  one  of  the  four  authors  of  the  *  Naturgeschichte  der 
Insecten  Deutschlands :  Coleoptera.'  He  was  a  Pnvy  Councillor 
of  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Dr.  Johann  Georg  Haag-Rutenberg,  the  Frankfort  coleop- 
terist, died  on  20th  November,  1879,  aged  forty-nine  years. 
George  Haag  was  the  author  of  many  papers  in  the  Berlin 
*Zeitschrift'  and  Stettin  'Zeitung' ;  his  revision  of  the  CantharldUe 
(S.  e.  Z.,  xl.,  249—275,  287—314,  513—519)  remains  unfinished. 
See  Stett.  ent.  Zeit,  xli..  111. 

Camillo  Rondani,  the  eminent  dipterist,  died  last  autumn, 
18th  September,  1879,  at  Parma,  his  native  city,  where  he  was 
president  of  the  *'  Instituto  Tecuico."  He  published  many 
memoirs  on  Diptera,  both  European  and  exotic,  but  has  left  his 
great  work  *  Dipterologite  Italics  prodromus'  unfinished,  eight 
volumes  having,  however,  appeared  (1851J  — 1877).  He  was  vice- 
president  under  Targioni-Tozzetti,  and  an  original  member  (1809), 
of  the  Italian  Entomological  Society,  in  whose  *Bullettino'  he 
published  many  various  memoirs,  notably  his  **  DegU  insetti 
parassiti"  in  volumes  tliree  to  eight.  Also,  as  in  other  serials, 
many  papers  on  the  various  families  of  Diptera.  He  was  seventy- 
two  years  old  when  he  died. 

The  loKS  of  these  honoured  entomologiuts  will  be  ftit  by 
•tttdenta  of  almost  every  Order  of  Insects;  but  let  us  hope 
that  some  of  our  readers  are  qualifying  to  stop  tlie  gaps  thus 
left— E.  A.  F. 
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LOCALITIES    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

By  John  T.  Carr[ngton,  F.L.S. 

No.  VII.— I'INNER. 

Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  London,  a 
little  beyond  classical  Harrow,  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  is  Pinner  Station,  which  may  be  reached  by  frequent 
trains  from  Euston  Station. 

Leaving  the  railway  we  take  the  road  west  of  the  station,  and 
shortly  pass  the  "  Railway  "  Inn.  To  our  right,  in  the  distance, 
we  see  some  wooded  hills.  Our  business  is  to  try  and  find  out 
what  insects  those  woods  produce.  Following  the  road,  we  come 
in  about  ten  minutes  to  a  park  paling,  enclosing  a  park  with  an 
old  moat  in  it.  By  the  sides  of  the  moat  are  some  alders.  This 
park  fence  is  about  a  mile  in  extent,  but  only  a  part  of  it  stands 
in  our  direct  road.  It  is  overhung  with  wych  elms,  beech,  oak, 
firs,  &c.  With  a  suitable  wind  and  a  dull  morning  this  fence  will 
repay  the  time  spent  in  examining  it  for  Lepidoptera  at  rest 
thereon.  Following  it  round  brings  us  to  Moss  Lane,  a  nice  old 
bye-lane,  good  for  Geometers,  &c.,  which  may  be  taken  at  dusk, 
or  disturbed  with  the  beating-stick  during  the  daytime.  It  is  not 
now  our  intention  to  go  all  the  way  round,  but  to  continue 
the  road  by  which  we  came.  Passing  a  guide-post  on  our  left  we 
shortly  come  to  the  end  of  Waxwell  Lane,  which  may  be  known 
by  a  few  lime  trees  around  a  well.  Opposite  is  a  cottage,  with  a 
gate  to  the  left.  Passing  over  the  stile  here  w^e  follow  the  path 
by  the  tall  hedge  on  our  right.  If.  it  be  in  its  season,  we 
may  find  the  webs  oi Eriogaster  lanestria  larvae,  often  in  abundance. 
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We  come,  at  the  end  of  the  hedge,  to  some  isolated  oaks,  good 
for  pups  digging.  At  the  roots  we  are  pretty  well  sure  to 
find  pupae  of  Agriopis  apnlina  about  the  end  of  July.  In  the 
fields  to  the  left,  which  are  upon  a  subsoil  of  chalk,  we 
may  get  the  two  blues  which  frequent  such  places,  Lycana 
Adoni$  and  L.  Corydon.  We  now  cross  a  field  and  join  a  broader 
path.  On  the  left  here  are  more  isolated  oaks.  Opposite  these 
oaks  we  must  be  careful  not  to  miss  the  little  white  gate  to 
the  right,  which  leads  us  through  Pinner  Hall  farmyard.  We 
take  our  way  through  a  gate  between  some  buildings,  and  so 
follow  the  path  until  we  come  to  a  little  coppice  on  our  right. 
Here  may  often  be  heard  the  sweet  warble  of  the  nightingale 
as  we  pass ;  but  we  must  not  delay  here,  for  we  can  better  spend 
our  time  farther  on.  Passing  two  or  three  fields  surrounded 
with  fine  tall  old  hedges,  which  are  quite  a  characteristic  of 
the  neighbourhood,  we  come  to  Oxhey  Lane.  The  path  we  have 
been  following  is  one  leading  from  Pinner  to  Watford ;  it  here 
crosses  the  lane,  but  we  will  now  leave  it  and  turn  to  our  left  up 
the  lane  towards  the  woods,  which  we  see  now  within  a  few 
minutes'  direct  walk.  It  will,  however,  take  us  longer  to  get  up 
to  them,  for  we  are  now  in  one  of  the  most  entomological-looking 
lanes  in  the  district.  Numbers  of  oak  trees,  three  or  four 
deep,  growing  in  a  coppice  on  each  side  of  the  road,  make 
this  a  most  likely  and  convenient  place  for  sugaring.  Amongst 
the  plants  and  shrubs  are  StachySf  AngeUca^  Galium,  Lychnis 
diurn/if  stitchwort  (Stellai'ia  holostea),  wild  roses,  honeysuckle, 
dogwuod,  maple,  and  many  others.  When  we  get  to  the  top 
of  the  lane  we  find  a  gate  leading  into  the  wood.  Before  entering 
we  see  on  each  side  rough  fields,  in  which  may  be  taken 
Argynnis  Paphia,  A.  Aglaia,  A.  Ad'ippc,  A.  KuphroByne,  and 
A.  SeUne.  Besides  these  are  the  common  day-flying  moths,  with 
plenty  of  Tortrices  and  Tineimi. 

The  wood  we  are  now  entering  is  Oxhey  Wood  ;  Pinner  Woods 
are  to  tlie  left.  I  will  give  a  short  description  of  these  woods, 
which  will  serve  for  the  whole,  which  are  of  very  considerable 
extent,  and  are  all  adjoining.  The  trees  are  chiefly  oaks,  which 
ire  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  old  ;  but  the  undergrowth  is  very 
raried,  both  in  species  of  shrubs  and  plants  and  in  age,  according 
to  the  part  of  the  wood  where  we  may  be.  This  un<lcrgrowth 
»eemii  to  be  i>eriodically  cleared  in  patches,  leaving  only  the  large 
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trees  standing.  It  consists  of  sallow,  birch,  bramble,  hazel,  poplar, 
wild  cherry,  dogwood,  ash,  dewberry  {Rubus  casius),  &c.  In  spring 
the  cleared  portions  present  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Blue 
with  wild  hyacinths  (Endymion  nutans)  and  common  bugle  {Ajuga 
reptans),  these  are  mixed  with  wood  spurge  (Euphorbia  amygda- 
loides),  dwarf  honeysuckle,  common  ferns,  and  beautiful  patches 
of  the  lovely  little  germander  speedwell  (Veronica  Chamcedrys) — 

"Not  for  thy  nzure  tint,  though  bright, 
Nor  form  so  elegantly  light, 
I  single  thee,  tliou  lovely  flower, 
From  others  of  tlu;  sylvan  bower. 
Thy  name  alone  is  like  a  spell, 
And  whispers  love  in  '  Speed  thee  well.'" 

In  May  and  June  a  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  the  large 
clear-winged  moths,  Macroglossa  fuciforniis  and  M.  bombyliformiSi 
feeding  on  the  bugle  flowers.  The  latter  is  less  likely  to  occur  than 
the  former,  altliough  the  food  of  its  larvae,  the  devil's-bit  scabious 
(Scabiosa  succisa),  grows  plentifully  in  places. 

Returning  to  the  gate,  through  which  we  have  just  entered  the 
wood,  we  pass  along  the  broad  path,  noting  the  fine  sugaring  ground 
this  would  make ;  in  fact,  the  whole  wood  seems  most  suitable  for 
sugaring.  A  dozen  or  twenty  entomologists  could  sugar  with 
comfort  at  one  time  in  these  woods,  and  barely  see  one  another 
during  the  evening.  We  shortly  come  to  a  fairly  good  road,  which 
runs  through  the  wood  at  right  angles  north  and  south.  This  road 
leads  to  Oxliey  Hall,  and  on  to  Watford.  This  and  other  roads 
are  marked,  "  No  thoroughfare,"  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  using  them ;  at  least,  a  keeper  whom  I  met  one  day 
this  week  made  no  remark,  but  looked  as  though  he  had  never 
before  seen  a  butterfly  net. 

To  the  right  of  where  we  join  this  road  is  a  fine  stretch 
of  woodland,  with  some  larch  and  spruce  firs  in  one  corner,  and  a 
quantity  of  dwarf  hornbeam  farther  on.  I  will  now  leave  the 
entomologist  to  wander  at  his  will,  and  to  catch  all  he  can  until 
tired,  when  he  must  meet  me  again  at  the  point  where  we  parted, 
by  the  corner  of  the  field  which  is  cleared  in  the  wood.  We  will 
now  make  our  way  by  another  route  towards  the  station ;  it  is  by 
turning  to  the  south  along  this  road  through  the  wood.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  brings  us  clear  of  the  Pinner  Woods  through 
a  high  gate,  with  a  cottage  to  the  right  and  a  lodge  to  the  left  of 
us  as  we  emerge. 
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We  cannot  well  leave  this  spot  without  for  a  uioment  stopping 
to  admire  the  beautiful  view.  High  in  front  of  us  is  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Thames,  with  "  fair  Middlesex"  at  our  feet;  this  is 
backed  by  the  Surrey  hills,  some  twenty-five  miles  away  in  the 
distance.  One  of  the  first  objects  which  catches  the  eye  is  a  large 
sheet  of  water  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  right  of  where  we  stand. 
This  is  Ruislip  Reservoir,  which  belongs  to  the  Regent's  Canal 
Company.  It  is  about  eighty  acres  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded 
by  Ruislip  Woods,  which  seem  so  extensive  that  we  resolve  some 
day  to  explore  them. 

The  lane  to  our  right  leads  back  to  another  part  of  the  woods, 
where,  I  hear,  the  bilberry  grows ;  but  we  must  leave  that  for 
another  day,  and  go  down  tlie  hill  wliere  the  road  dips  between 
high  banks  and  hedges,  which  should  be  well  examined  for 
Tortrices  in  summer.  A  little  farther  on  I  had  this  week  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  larvae  of  Ebulea  stachydalis,  one  of  our 
rarest  Pyralides,  feeding  on  the  foul-smelling  woundwort  {Stachya 
sylvatica),  which  grows  in  little  patches  in  the  hedges  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  This  would  indicate  the  possibility  of  two  broods 
annually  of  that  lepidopteron. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  a  guide-post,  and  opposite  to  our 
right  is  a  lane  with  whitethorn  hedges  of  great  size,  quite  twenty 
feet  in  height.  From  these  the  larva  of  several  Tortrices  maybe 
beaten,  as  well  as  that  of  Enpithecia  exiguata.  Returning  to  the 
guide-post,  up  the  Pinner  lane,  we  see  to  the  left  a  considerable 
wood  of  larch,  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  &c.  This  should  be  ti'ied  if 
time  permits.  Continuing  along  this  lane  brings  us  to  the  high 
road  wliich  we  left  in  the  morning  from  the  station.  But  we  turn 
a  short  distance  to  the  right  to  the  **  Bell  **  Inn  for  refreshment 
before  starting  for  the  station,  which  is  about  a  twenty  minutes* 
walk  away. 

The  district  I  have  just  described  seems  to  have  been  little 
Tisited  by  London,  or  indeed  any,  entomologists.  I  made  frequent 
inquiries  if  butterfly -catchers  ever  came  that  way,  but  none  of  the 
residents  had  ever  seen  tliem.  A  policeman  volunteered  that  he 
had  never  seen  one,  but  frequently  **  bird-catchers/'  whom,  he 
said,  came  from  Uxbridge.  To  him  the  two  pursuits  seemed 
much  akin,  and  he  seemed  to  look  upon  either  with  the  same 
amount  of  re8)K'ct. 

The  soil  of  the  neiglibnuriiood  is  light  v\ny,  ^luvii,  and  sauii, 
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with  a  subsoil  of  chalk,  which  here  and  there  comes  close  to  the 
top,  when  the  plants  peculiar  to  that  formation  show  themselves, 
the  traveller's  joy  (Clematis)  being  one  of  these.  The  country 
is  undulating,  and  in  places  decidedly  pretty,  affording  some  nice 
sunny  slopes,  on  which  good  collecting  may  be  expected. 

I  have  not  enumerated  a  list  of  the  Lepidoptera  taken  in  the  Pinner 
district  for  the  simple  reason  that,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  it  has  been 
little  worked.  I  am  told  that  some  years  ago  the  following 
butterflies  were  taken  in  the  woods  :—Apatura  Ins,  Thecla  quercus, 
T.  betidce,  five  species  of  the  genus  ArgynniSy  several  VanessidcBy 
Limenitis  Sibylla,  Arge  Galathea,  Sec.  Amongst  moths,  where  the 
wood  spurge  is  common,  Minoa  euphorbiata  is  sometimes  abundant. 
I  saw  myself,  on  a  recent  visit,  amongst  other  species,  Cidaria 
sUaceata,  which  I  sliould  expect  to  find,  on  a  favourable  day,  in  some 
numbers,  for  the  food  of  its  larva  {Epdobium),  is  common  over 
the  whole  woods.  I  much  wonder  that  so  fine  a  district,  which  is 
so  comparatively  close  to  London,  has  been  so  little  worked ;  but 
I  hope  before  long  to  receive,  for  this  magazine,  from  some  of  our 
readers  a  good  account  of  work  done  there. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  S.W.,  May  23,  1880. 


A  CONTRIBUTION   TOWARDS  A  LIST  OF  IRISH   SPIDERS. 
By  Thomas  Wokkman. 

From  the  time  that  Dr.  Templeton,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  collected  and  described  several  species  of  Irish 
spiders,  the  results  of  w^hich  are  embodied  in  Mr.  Blackwall's 
well-known  work,  '  The  Spiders  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  observer  until  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Cam- 
bridge, to  whom  I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  asked  me  to 
collect  for  him  in  the  spring  of  1877. 

Working  as  steadily  as  circumstances  would  permit  from  that 
time  until  now,  I  have  been  able  to  add  considerably  to  the 
number  of  known  species. 

Mr.  Blackwall  enumerates  forty-three  species  as  found  in 
Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Cambridge,  in  his  work  just  published,  *  The 
Spiders  of  Dorset,'  gives  three  more,  so  that,  with  the  sixty-five 
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species  that  I  have  found,  one  hundred  and  eleven  is  the  total 
number  of  our  Irish  species  so  far  as  known. 

It  is  probable  that  one  collecting  in  the  South  or  West  of 
Ireland  would  be  rewarded  for  his  labour  by  a  more  numerous 
list  of  species  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  northerly  parts, 
and  more  especially  if  one  considers  that  the  species  already  found 
in  Great  Britain  amount  to  upwards  of  five  hundred. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  considerable  doubt  about 
some  of  Dr.  Templeton's  species,  as  the  types  were  deposited  by 
that  gentleman  in  the  Belfast  Museum,  and  have  long  since 
disappeared. 

For  the  preservation  of  spiders  in  tlie  cabinet,  I  of  course  use 
spirits  of  wine,  but  place  my  specimens  in  flattened  phials,  in 
which  the  spider  appears  to  better  advantage,  though  not  quite  so 
convenient  for  taking  out  and  examining  as  by  Mr.  Cambridge's 
method  of  test-tubes,  stopped  with  a  pledget  of  cotton,  and  then 
placed  in  stoppered  bottles  with  spirits  of  wine. 

In  the  following  list,  I  have  adopted  the  classification  as  given 
by  Mr.  Cambridge.  It  contains  all  the  species,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  that  have  been  observed  in  Ireland ;  and  nearly  all  are  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down. 

Only  two  appear  to  be  new  to  science,  namely,  Krigone  im- 
proba,  Camb.,  and  Livyphia  suhnigripeSj  Camb.,  though  some  are 
rare  in  England,  and  I  believe  the  two  species  of  Dysdera ;  i>. 
Cambridgii,  Thor.,  and  IJ.  crocatay  C.  Koch,  have  not  hitherto 
been  found  in  Scotland. 

Class  Abachnida. 
Order  Araneidka. 
Fam.  Dtsobridbs. 
OenuB  Dysdbra. 
Vytdsra  Camhridgii,  Thor.     Qlenarro  ;  Eden,  Carrickfergus. 
D.  crocata,  C.  Koch.     Kircubhin,  Co.  Down. 

Genus  Hakpactks,  Tempi. 
UarjHictet  Uomhergii,  Scop.     Generally  distributed,  but  not  plentiful. 

Genu*  Skobstria,  lAitr. 
8$ff^tia  tfn'>'ui;t„   T-iiif).     Everywhere  under  stones.  &c. 

Geous  OoNOPS,  Ttmpl. 
OoHupi  jmlcher,  'ienipi.     Not  unoommon  in  fir  trees  and  coarse  grait  near 
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Fani.  Drassfdes. 
Genus  Prosthesima. 
Prosthesinia  Petiverii,  Scop.     Near  Dublin.     By  Dr.  Templeton. 
P.  nigrita,  Fab.     Sand-hills,  Giant's  Causeway. 

Genus  Drassus,  Walck. 
Drassus  lapidicolens,  Walck.     Everywhere  under  stones. 
D.  ?ferru<fineus,  Bl.     Ireland.     On  authority  of  Blackwall. 
D.  cKpreiis,  Rl.     Ireland.     On  authority  of  Blackwall. 

Genus  Clubiona,  Latr. 
Cluhiona  comta,  C.  Koch.     Sparingly  under  fir  trees  ;   Colin  Glen,  Belvoir 

Park,  and  Stranmillia. 
C.  neglecta,  Camb.     Under  stones ;   Islandmagee ;   Black  Mountain  ? 
C.  reclma,  Camb.     In  low  bushes  ;  Coliu  Glen. 
C.  pallens,  C.  Koch.     Colin  Glen. 
C.  holuseyicea,  De  Geer.     Belfast :  Glenarm. 

C  terrestr is,  \\ est.     Ireland;  Islandmagee?     On  authority  of  Blackwall. 
C.  ?formosa,  Tempi.     Ireland.     On  authority  of  Blackwall. 

Genus  Aghoeca,  Westr. 
Ayroeca  proxima  ?  Camb.     One  specimen  at  Cave  Hill. 

Fam.  DicTYNiDEs. 
Genus  Dictyna,  Sund. 
Dictyna  uncinata,  West.     One  specimen  ;  Belfast. 

Genus  Amauuobius,  C.  Koch. 
AmaurohiiLsfenestralis,  Strorm.     Everywhere. 
A.  sitnUis,  Bl.     Outhouses. 
A.ferox,  Walck.     Near  Dublin.     By  Dr.  Templeton. 

Fam.  Agelenides. 
Genus  Argykoneta,  Latr. 
Argijronda  aqualicu,  Clerck.     Lurgan  demesne. 

Genus  Cryphceca,  Thor. 
Cnjphrca  silvicola,  C.  Koch.     Colin  Glen. 

Genus  Tkgenaria,  Latr. 
Tegenaria  atrica,  C.  Koch.     Near  Dublin.     By  Dr.  Templeton. 
T.  Derhamii,  Scop.     Common. 

Genus  Textrix. 
Textrix  denticiilata,  Oliv.     Giant's  Causeway,  under  stones. 

Genus  Agelena. 
Agelena  labyrinthica,  Clerck.     Ireland.     On  authority  of  Blackwall, 
A.  ?  Hyudmanil,  Tempi.     Ireland.      On  authority  of  Blackwall. 

Fam.  Thekidiides. 
Genus  Philcommum,  Thor. 
Pholcumma  ylbbum,  Westr.     One  specimen,  female.     Colin  Glen. 
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Genus  Thkridion,  Waick. 
Theridion  tepidariorum,  C.  Koch.     Common  in  greenhouses. 
7*.  sisifphium,  Clerck      Common. 
r.  dentieuUUum  f  Walck.     Windsor,  Belfast. 
r.  varians,  Hahn.     ? 
r.  ti»niU.  C.  Koch.     •' 
7*.  rufoUnrntum,  Luc.     ? 
T.  pulchfUHin,  Walck.     ? 
T.  bimticnltttuui,  Linii.     ? 
r.  jHiUens,  Bl.     Belvoir  Park. 
r.  fauratwnf  Tempi.     On  authority  of  Blackball. 

Genus  Phyixcnkthis,  Thar. 
Phyllonethis  UiiMUtf  Clerck.     Common. 

Genus  Stkatoda,  Sund. 
Stfatoda  f  hamatostiffma.  Tempi.     On  authority  of  Blackwall. 

Genus  Erioone,  Sav. 
Eriijone  longipalpis,  Sund.     Glaslry,  Co.  Down. 
E.  promiscua,  Canib.     Islandmagee. 
E.  dentipalpis,  Reuss-Wid.     Giant's  Causeway. 
E.  rubeus,  Bl.     Colin  Glen,  Belvoir  Park. 
E.  isabellina,  C.  Koch.     Colin  Glen,  Belvoir  Park. 
E.  Huthwaitii,  Carab.     Glastry,  Co.  Down. 
E.  improbay  Camb.     Belfast. 
E.  bituberctdata,  Reuss-Wid.     Belfast. 
E.  livida,  Bl.     Islandmagee,  under  stones. 
E.  rujipes,  Sund.     Potavoe. 
E.  albipunctata,  Camb.     ? 
E./tucipalpis,  C.  Koch.     ? 

E.  €igrestis,  Bl.     Ireland.     On  authority  of  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge. 
E.  retusa,  West.     Irelind.     On  authority  of  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge. 
E.  Sundevallii,  West.     Ireland.     On  authority  of  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridg**. 
E.  ! pUum,  Tempi.     On  authority  of  Bluckwall. 
E.  f pallidida.  Tempi.     On  authority  of  Blackwall. 
E.  f  carinata,  Tempi.     On  authority  of  Blackwall. 

Genus  WALCKKKiERA,  Bl. 

Walckenara  bifroiti,  Bl.     One  male  among  stones  ;  Islandmagee. 
W.  enjthiopHt,\\e»i.     Two  or   three   Hpecimens,   males;    Kirrubbni    nii.i 
UUndmagee. 

W.  prri'ii  rtii    Curnh        Portavoo. 

<cnu8  Pacuionatha,  Suiui, 
i^aehyyntitha  tUrckii,  bund.     One  specimen,  Colin  Glen ;  three,  Belvoir 

Park. 
/'.  IMterii,  Sund.     On  authority  of  Blaokwall. 
P.  l)§gfer%i  9,ntu\.     Common  under  stones,  kc. 

Genus  Limtphia,  Ijotr, 
tjuyphia  thoraaea,  lieuss-Wid.     Colin  Glen.  Isl«ndmsge<»,  Marlborough 
Park. 
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Linij2)liio  leprosa,  Ohl.     Tskndmagee,  Portl)allintrae. 

L.  viiiiuta,  BI.     Stranmillis,  Colin  Glen,  Islaiidmagee 

L.  subiiifjripvs,  Camh.     Female;  Windsor,  Belfast. 

L.  luteoln,  Bl.     Colin  Glen. 

L.  nir/rina,  West.     Colin  Glen,  Belvoir  Park. 

L.  pu/lata,  Camb.     ? 

L.  dorsalls,  Keuss-Wid.     Portballintrae,  Marlborough  Park.     . 

L.  circuinspecta,  Bl.     Islandmagee. 

L.  bicolor,  Bl.     Colin  Glon,  Islandmagee. 

L.  cristata,  Menge.     Stranmillis,  Colin  Glen. 

L.  parvula,  West.     Islandmagee. 

L.  concolor,  Reuss-Wid.     Islandmagee. 

L.  msignis,  Bl.     Belvoir  Park. 

L.  dathrata,  Sund.     Colin  Glen. 

L.  zehrina,  Menge.     Colin  Glen,  Islandmagee. 

L.  triangularis,  Clerck.     Common;  Colin  Glen,  Islandmagee. 

L.  moutana,  Clerck.     Belvoir  Park. 

L.  pusilla,  Sund.     Colin  Glen,  Islandmagee. 

L.  hortensis,  Sund.     Kircubbin 

L.  ?  nasata,  Tempi.     Cranmore. 

Genus  Ero,  C.  Koch. 
Era  thoracica,  Reuss-Wid.     Colin  Gleu. 

Fara.  Epeirides. 
Genus  Meta,  C.  Koch. 
Meta  segmentatay  Clerck.     Very  common. 
M.  MeriancB,  Scop.     Not  so  common;  Portballintrae,  Islandmagee. 

Genus  Tetragnatha,  Latr. 
^etragnatha  externa,  Linn.     Very  common. 

Genus  Zilla,  C.  Koch. 

Zilla  xnotata,  Clerck.     Common. 

Z.  atrica,  C.  Koch.     Common  in  Colin  Glen  in  Autumn. 

Genus  Epeira,  Walck. 
Epeira  ciicurbitina,  Clerck.     Not  uncommon  at  Glenarm. 
E.  diademata,  Clerck.     Very  common. 
E.  cornuta,  Clerck.     Portballintrae,  Kircubbin. 
E.  quadrata,  Clerck.     Co.  Kerry. 

Fam.  Thom [SIDES. 
Genus  Xysticus,  C.  Koch. 
Xysticiis  cristatus,  Clerck.     Common  under  stones. 

Genus  Oxypetala,  Sim. 
Oxypetala  horticola,  C.  Koch.     One  specimen  ;  Colin  Glen. 

Genus  Philodromus,  Walck. 
Philodroinus  aureolus,  Clerck.     Stranmillis. 

S 
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Fam.  Lycosioes. 
Genus  Pi  rata,  Sund. 
Pirata  piraticus,  Clerck. 

Genus  Trochosa,  C.  Koch. 

Trochoia  picta^   Uabn.       On    sand-hills    near    sea,    Giants    Causeway, 

Portavogie. 
T.  ntricoUt  De  Geer.     Common  under  stones. 
T,  UrricolOf  Thor.     Common  under  stones. 

Genus  Lycosa,  Latr, 

h^eota  annuiata,  Clerck.     Very  common  on  old  pasture-land. 

L,  puUaia,  Clerck.     Islandmagee. 

L.  nigricepB,  Thor.     Islandmagee. 

L.  paiuttrU,  Linu.     Islandmagee,  Belfast  Harbour. 

Genus  Tarentula. 
Tarentula  ptdveridenta,  Clerck.     Co.  Kerry,  Islandmagee. 

Fam.  Salticides. 
Genus  Epiblemum. 
EpibUinum  tcenicum^  Clerck.     Near  Dublin.     By  Dr.  Templeton. 

Genus  Hkliophands,  C.  Koch, 
Heliophanus  cupretts,  Walck.     Portballintrae,  island  in  Strangford  Lough. 

Mr.  Cambridge,  in  his  work  already  referred  to,  says  that 
Amamobius  similis,  Bl.,  found  so  abundantly  in  England,  has  not 
yet  been  observed  on  the  Continent ;  but  I  have  within  the  last 
few  days  seen  specimens  found  near  Hamburg,  where  Mr. 
Bosenberg  says  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Bedford  Street,  Belfast,  May  M,  IhkO. 


THE  TORTIIICES  OF  SURREY,  KENT,  AND  SUSSEX. 

By  Waltbb  p.  Wbston. 

(Continued  fVom  p.  119.) 

Padisca  hilunana,  Haw.— Common  everywhere  among  birches, 
and  genernlly  distributed.  The  imago  appears  in  June,  and  is  to 
be  reared  from  catkins  collected  in  March  and  April. 

P.  opjtreaauut  Treit. — A  local  and  uncommon  species.     The 
imago  occum  in  June,  and  is  usually  to  be  met  witli  on  thr 
trunks  of  Lombardy  iM>plar8,  in  the  bark  of  which  the  Im  v 
The  apeciea  hat  occurred  at  Willesden  and  Folkestone. 
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P.  corticana^  W.  V. — Abundant  everywhere  among  oaks  in  July 
and  August.  The  imago  varies  from  drab  to  black,  including 
green,  olive,  and  fuscous  forms.     The  larva  feeds  on  the  oak. 

P.  i)rofundana,  W.  V.— Distributed  throughout  among  oaks, 
but  not  so  common  as  the  preceding  species.  The  imago  appears 
in  July  and  August,  and  is  very  variable.  The  larva  is  to  be  met 
with  in  May  and  June. 

P.  opthalmicanaj  Hiib. — An  uncommon  species;  the  imago 
appearing  in  August  and  September  among  poplars  and  aspens. 
It  has  occurred  in  each  of  these  counties,  but  the  localities  are 
limited  :  Strood,  Folkestone  ;  Lewes  ;  Croydon  and  Wimbledon. 

P.  occultanay  Doug. — Local  and  rare  in  these  counties.  It  has 
occurred  at  Birch  Wood  ;  Brighton  ;  and  near  Weybridge.  The 
imago  appears  in  June  and  July,  and  is  to  be  met  with  among 
larch  and  fir  trees. 

P.  solandriana,  Linn. — Common  throughout.  The  imago 
appears  in  July  and  August,  and  may  readily  be  obtained  by 
beating.  The  larva  feeds  on  birch,  hazel,  and  1  have  found  it 
commonly  on  Cornus  sangidnea.  It  is  a  variable  species,  but  yet 
constant  in  its  variations. 

P.  semifuscana^  Haw. — Widely  distributed  throughout  among 
sallows ;  the  imago  appearing  from  July  to  October,  and  may  be 
taken  on  the  wing  at  dusk,  and  also  at  light.  The  larva  feeds  on 
the  sallow  in  June.  This  species  may  be  distinguished  from 
P.  solandriana  and  P.  sordidana  by  its  more  shining  appearance, 
and  the  silvery  whitish  colour  of  its  hind  wings. 

P.  sordidana,  Hub.,  =  stabilana,  Stepli.— Distributed,  but 
local.  The  imago  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  and  more  constant 
than  either  of  the  preceding  species.  It  appears  in  September 
and  October,  and  is  not  uncommon  among  alders,  upon  which  the 
larva  feeds. 

E'phipini:)}iora  himaciilana,  Don. — Distributed  and  not  un- 
common among  birches,  especially  in  heathy  places.  The  imago 
appears  from  July  to  September.  The  larva  is  to  be  found  in  the 
shoots  in  the  spring. 

E.  cirsiana,  Zell. — Not  uncommon  among  thistles  in  marshy 
places,  and  generally  distributed.  The  imago  appears  in  June  and 
July,  and  may  be  captured  on  the  wing  at  dusk,  but  it  is  not  a  free 
flyer.  The  larva  feeds  in  the  stems  of  thistles  {Carduus  palustris), 
and  also  of  Centaurea  nigra,  in  the  autumn  and  following  spring. 
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Both  the  larva  and  imago  of  this  insect  are  very,  similar  to  the 
following  species,  but  rather  smaller ;  the  imago  is  also  darker, 
and  later  in  appearance. 

E.  pflngunuif  Haw.,  =  sticticanaf  Steph.,  =  acutulatuiy  Wilk. 
— Much  commoner  than  the  preceding  species.  The  imago 
appears  in  May  and  June  among  thistles,  in  the  stems  of  which 
the  larva  feeds.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
species. 

E,  Bninnichianaf  W.  V. — Abundant  throughout,  wherever  its 
food-plant,  coltsfoot  [Tussilago  farftira),  occurs.  The  imago 
appears  from  the  end  of  May  to  August.  The  larva  feeds  in  the 
flower-stems  of  the  coltsfoot  in  the  early  spring. 

E.fceneana,  Linn. — Local,  but  not  uncommon  where  it  occurs. 
The  larva  feeds  in  the  autumn  and  following  spring  in  the  roots 
of  mugwort  {Artemisia  vulgaris) ;  and  the  imago  is  to  be  met  with 
in  June  and  July.  It  occurs  along  the  Kentish  bank  of  the 
Thames ;  also  at  Darenth. 

E,  nigricostana,  Haw. — A  local  and  uncommon  species.  The 
imago  appears  in  June  and  July  among  hedge  woundwort  (Stachys 
sylvatica),  and  may  be  taken  on  the  wing  in  the  afternoon.  The 
larva  feeds  in  the  autumn  and  following  spring  in  the  roots  of 
tiiat  plant.  The  insect  has  been  taken  near  Hastings;  Hasle- 
mere,  Croydon,  Wimbledon,  Epsom ;  Lewisham,  Dai'enth,  and 
Folkestone. 

E.  signatana,  Doug. — Local  and  uncommon.  The  imag«» 
appears  in  June  and  July,  and  flies  somewhat  freely  at  dusk 
among  sloe,  Prunus  spinosa ;  and  it  is  also  said  to  feed  on  the 
wild  cheiry,  P,  padus.  Its  capture  is  recorded  from  Croydon, 
Sanderstead,  Mickleham ;  Folkestone,  Dover,  and  Strood.  It 
also  occurs  at  Box  Hill,  and  near  Lewes. 

E.    trigeminatuit    Steph.  —  Somewhat    local,    but    generally 
abundant  where  it  occurs.     The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July, 
and  prefers  railway  slopes  and  rough  broken  ground.     Tli*  V 
it  aaid  to  feed  on  ragwort  {Senecio  Jacohtea).      The  inn. 
common  at  Croydon,  Epsom  Downs,  Box  Hill ;  Tilgate,  Lewes, 
Hastings;  Folkestone,  Dover,  Strood,  and  Darenth. 

E.  Utragonana,  Steph.— Local  and  scarce.  The  inuigo  appears 
in  July,  and  should  be  looked  for  in  the  open  rides  in  woods  and 
woo<ly  lanes.  According  to  Wilkinson,  the  larva  may  be  found 
in  the  autumn  fnll-feil  under  moss  on  beech  trees;  it  hybernatea 
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and  goes  into  pupa  in  the  spring;  but  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  is  of 
opinion  that  the  black  briony  {Tamils  communis)  is  its  food- 
plant,  for  he  has  always  found  it  amongst  that  plant.  The 
species  has  occurred  at  Haslemere ;  Tilgate  Forest ;  Folkestone, 
and  in  North  Kent. 

E.  jwimlana,  Fabr. — An  uncommon  species.  The  imago 
appears  in  July  and  August  among  sallows  and  also  blackthorn. 
The  larva  feeds  in  the  shoots  in  May.  It  has  occurred  at 
Darenth,  Folkestone ;  Haslemere,  and  Croydon. 

E.  ohscurana,  Steph.,  —  gallicolana,  Zell.  — Local  and  rare. 
The  imago  appears  in  May  and  June,  flying  round  oaks  at  dusk, 
and  always  high.  This  species  may  be  bred  from  oak-galls, 
especially  those  of  Cyn'ips  Kollari  collected  in  the  autumn.  It 
has  occurred  at  Croydon  ;  Darenth ;  and  Tilgate  Forest. 

E.  raimlana,  H.-S. — Local  and  rare.  The  imago  appears  in 
May  and  June,  and  flies  somewhat  freely  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine. The  larva  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  species  was 
added  to  our  list  in  1806,  from  specimens  captured  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Meek  at  Darenth  ;  it  has  occurred  several  times  since  in  that 
locality,  and  has  also  been  taken  at  Tilgate  Forest  and  Folkestone. 

(To  be  continued.) 


URANIA     SLOANUS     AT     HOME. 
By  p.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S. 

Notices  of  the  rarer  exotic  Lepidoptera,  as  they  appear 
at  home,  are  not  so  abundant  but  that  your  readers  may  be 
pleased  to  peruse  some  pen-pictures  of  the  lovely  Urania  Sloamis 
in  its  vernal  swarming  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Thirty-five 
years  have  passed  since  I  was  charmed  with  the  gorgeous  sight, 
and  I  essayed  to  describe  what  I  had  seen  in  my  '  Naturalist's 
Sojourn  in  Jamaica,'  pp.  69 — 74.  Thirty-five  years!  'tis  a  long 
time ! — 

"  I  ask,  Is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet? 
Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Bendemeer?" 

Are  the  Uranics  still  glittering  in  livery  of  green  and  crimson 
and  gold  in  the  grand  forests  of  Jamaica  ?  Let  me  answer  in  the 
words  of  my  esteemed  correspondents,  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Mais  and 
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his  son,  who  are  sending  not  only  specimens  of.  the  charming 
butterflies  of  the  island  for  my  cabinets,  but  valuable  notices  of 
their  life- histories  in  a  series  of  letters,  from  which  I  propose  to 
make  a  few  extracts. 

My  young  friend  writes  from  Walton,  Jamaica,  on  the  9th  of 
March  last : — '*  We  have  seen  several  Urania,  but  all  feeding  high 
out  of  reach.  Yesterday,  between  5  and  0  p.m.,  I  saw  a  striking 
scene  :  a  tree  covered  with  snow-white  blossoms,  on  which  swarms 
of  this  beautiful  insect,  and  several  black  and  emerald  males 
of  the  long- tailed  humming  bird  (Trochilus  Polytmtu),  were  feed- 
ing and  playing  at  the  same  time  ;  the  two  beauties  —  the  insect 
and  the  bird  —  darting  about  in  all  directions,  and  sucking  the 
white  flowers  together;  a  lovely  sight,  and  one  never  to  be 
forgotten." 

A  month  later  the  same  observer,  sending  me  a  consignment 
of  this  charming  butterfly-moth,  in  fine  condition  (now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Marsden,  Gloucester),  remarks  : — *'  The  Urania 
have  all  been  caught  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  so  are  quite 
fresh.  We  caught  them  feeding  on  the  mango  blossom,  which 
just  now  is  in  great  profusion.  ...  It  was  very  interesting, 
last  week,  to  watch  these  brilliant  creatures  hovering  round  the 
great  dense  mango  trees,  now  and  then  alighting  on  a  flower,  and 
looking,  as  they  projected  the  long  sucking  tongue  into  the 
corolla,  as  if  they  were  attached  to  it  by  a  slender  wire.  This 
was  in  the  early  day  ;  as  soon  as  the  sun  became  hot,  viz.y  about 
10  or  11  a.m.,  they  would  pitch  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  selected 
leaves,  always  turning  head  downward,  the  wings  expanded  as  if 
in  a  cabinet ;  while  a  few  would  gaily  chase  each  other  around  the 
trees  at  a  height  of  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground." 

Still  more  recently  Mr.  Mais,  senior,  conveys  to  me  his 
impressions  in  like  graphic  language.  On  the  21st  of  April 
he  writes : — **  Let  me  describe  a  sight  that  fell  under  my  notice 
iiboat  the  end  of  last  month.  The  weatlier  had  been  very  dry  for 
some  weeks,  and  all  our  usually  green  pastures  were  scorched  and 
brown.  The  orange  and  pimento  trees  drooped  and  thirsted  for 
rain.  The  mango  trees  alone  seemed  to  enjoy  the  hour,  and  were 
a  mass  of  bloom.  I  had  been  sent  for,  to  see  a  sick  man  in  the 
vilUge,  and  took  a  short  cut  through  Rose  Hall  Pen,  halting 
a  moment  near  a  clump  of  tall  mango  trees.  The  air  was 
melodious  with  the  hum  of  bees  and  minute  insects,  intent  on 
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their  sweet  repast.  It  was  about  5  p.m.  My  negro  pen-keeper 
joined  me  at  this  moment;  and,  while  conversing  with  him,  my 
attention  was  suddenly  attracted  to  a  mango  branch  that  was 
hanging  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  ground,  laden  with 
blossom,  and  literall}'  alive  with  some  beautiful  insect-life. 
I  could  not  believe  my  eyes.  Though  not  ten  yards  from  the  spot, 
I  thought  I  must  be  mistaken.  I  said  to  the  negro  at  my  side, 
'  Look  there,  my  man.     What  are  those  T 

"'Heigh,  parson!     Dem  is  soso-bugs!'  he  replied,  looking 
astonished. 

*' '  Soso-bugs  !'  I  said,  '  why,  man,  these  are  the  very  things  I 
have  been  looking  for  day  after  day.'  * 

"  Sure  enough,  on  closer  inspection,  they  proved  to  be  UranicB 
in  the  most  perfect  condition,  evidently  just  emerged  from  pupa. 
There  were  above  fifty  of  them  together,  in  a  space  of  two  yards 
square,  flying  round  and  round  the  branch,  some  alighting  on  the 
leaves  and  spreading  their  gorgeous  wings,  in  which  the  rich 
velvet-black,  the  bright  emerald  bands,  and  the  notch  of  ruddy 
gold  blend  and  harmonise  so  beautifully ;  others  contending  play- 
fully in  the  air  for  a  moment,  to  return  again  presently  to  their 
evening  meal.  I  had  seen  Uranice  on  high  trees  disporting  them- 
selves, but  never  before  saw  them  so  near  to  the  ground.  Unfor- 
tunately I  had  no  net  with  me.  I  might  have  returned  for  one, 
but  duty  urged  me  away.  Within  an  hour  I  passed  the  same 
spot  on  my  return.  Not  an  Urania  was  to  be  seen  !  And  though, 
on  the  next  day,  we  caught  several  in  the  same  clump  of  trees, 
yet  I  never  saw  another  on  the  branch  I  have  described." 
I^ft  I  will  not  risk  the  spoiling  of  these  delightful  pictures  by 
adding  a  single  touch  of  my  own,  but  leave  them  in  their  native 

I~    — 
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To  the  enthusiastic  collector  India  offers  a  wide  and  enticing 
field  of  operations,  especially  if  he  should  be  a  beginner  and 
fortunate  enough  to  be  pleased  with  everything  that  comes  to  his 

I  have  described  {loc.  cit.)  the  suddenness   and  the  brevity  of    the  seasonal 
appearance  of  Urania. — 1\  H.  G. 
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lu  that  ease  there  are  many  localities  where  he  may  revel 
to  hit  heart's  content  amongst  the  members  of  every  branch  of 
£utoiiiolog]r»  filling  his  boxes  and  cabinets  with  hundreds  of 
bottariliM,  which,  if  less  bright  and  gaudy  than  some  of  those  of 
South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  yield  the  palm  in 
Taiiety  and  sixe  to  none ;  and,  if  he  is  inclined  to  Coleoptera  or 
Hymaiioptera,  may  bewilder  himself  with  hordes  of  strange 
beetles  and  prismatic*  winged  bees. 

t  >iie  of  the  best  localities  in  Southern  India  for  the  naturalist 
u  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  great  Neilgherry  Hills,  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Here  vegetation  and  insect  life  are  found  in 
lones  Tar}'ing  as  one  ascends  from  the  dense  bamboo  jungles  that 
olotbe  the  foot  of  the  ghauts,  through  tlie  thickets  of  palm, 
plantains,  and  Butea  frondosa,  upwards  through  forests  of  tall 
trees,  matted  together  by  rattans  and  flowering  creepers,  until 
OIM  reaches  the  English  sanitarium  and  military  station  of 
Coonor,  some  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  a  delightful 
climate,  and  a  fauna  and  flora  combining  tlie  characteristics  of 
iemperate  and  tropical  regions. 

In  this  happy  hunting  ground  I  recently  spent  some  months  to 
recruit  health  and  strength  after  a  long  spell  of  jungle  fever, 
caught  in  the  jungles  more  to  the  southward  in  Travancore  and 
Cochin  while  working  among  the  famine- stricken  natives  of  those 
ttatas.  I  was  considerably  surprised  to  see  how  much  both 
ofieers  snd  privates  had  taken  to  collecting  in  the  district.  In 
the  early  morning  scores  of  soldiers,  in  their  light  and  becoming 
white  and  gold  "  undress"  uniform,  turn  out  with  nets  and  boxes, 
and,  until  the  bugle  sounds  for  parade,  the  butterflies  have  any- 
thing but  a  lively  time.  Every  lane  is  patroled,  every  *'  shola  "  or 
patch  of  brushwood  searched,  and  every  flowering  shrub  guarded 
bj  nets  of  all  sizes  and  colours.  The  spoil  obtained  from  even  a 
•ingle  morning's  work  is  by  no  means  contemptible  ;  the  only 
thing  is,  the  butterflies  are  often  of  such  large  spread  of  wings 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  carry  them  in  any  ordinary  collecting- 
boiea,— even  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  great  sun-hat  will 
Boi  aeeommodate  as  many  as  one  often  takes  in  a  couple  of 
boora* 

Amongst  the  largest  of  the  butterflies  common  here  is  the 
iuodaome  PapUio  Pompeus,  measuring  nearly  seven  inches  across 
the  wings,  witli  the  upper  pair  deep  velvety  black,  and  the  lower 
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wings  satin -3^ellow,  with  the  veins  marked  in  black.  It  is  a  high 
flyer,  and  the  moiuent  has  to  be  watched  for  when  it  comes  sailing 
down  in  easy  circles  and  alights  npon  some  low- growing  shrub, 
especially  Clematis  IVightiana,  on  which  perhaps  its  caterpillar 
feeds,  though  I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  it  there. 

Another  large  and  handsome  insect,  Papilio  Polymnestor,  is 
fairly  common,  but  avoids  the  sunlight,  and  flutters  softly  about 
in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  most  secluded  groves  of  fig  and  mango 
trees,  where  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  huge  bat  but  for  tlie  pale 
lavender  colour  of  its  lower  wings.  Wlien  feeding  tiiey  are  so 
absorbed  that  they  may  be  taken  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
without  much  difficulty. 

But  it  would  be  hopeless  and  very  dry  reading  to  enumerate 
all  the  species  that  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coonor. 
Every  collector  must  hope  to  make  their  acquaintance  personally 
some  day,  and  when  he  does  he  will  probably  long  remember  his 
first  morning  in  the  tropics — an  event  in  one's  life  wbich  can 
never  be  adequately  described  to  outsiders  nor  ever  forgotten 
by  oneself. 

Lower  down  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet,  the  bamboo  jungles  commence,  and  the  vege- 
tation becomes  strictly  tropical  and  insect  life  even  more  abundant 
than  higher  up.  In  these  bamboo  jungles  there  are  occasional 
pools  surrounded  by  tall  lenion-giass,  or  swampy  places  by  the 
side  of  nullahs  or  water-courses.  These  are  always  very  pro- 
ductive localities,  but  they  also  harbour  snakes,  vast  numbers  of 
leeches,  and  very  often  a  tiger  or  two  ;  so  the  collector  must  keep 
his  eyes  open.  In  such  a  place  I  have  spent  the  early  hours  of 
the  day,  filling  box  after  box,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
rushing  over  the  marshy  ground  and  scrambling  among  the  rocks 
utterly  regardless  of  snakes,  tigers,  or  sunstroke  ;  but  I  more  than 
once  ])aid  the  penalty  afterwards  with  an  attack  of  fever. 
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POLYOMMATUS     HiPPOTHOE      AND      P.     DISPAR. In      No.     23      of 

Le  Naturaliste,'  published  in  Paris,  March  1st,    1880,    some 

*  Notes  lepidopterologiques "   are  contributed  by  Mons.  E.  F. 

Brown,  of  Bordeaux.     In  the  first  part  of  his  article  the  author 
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tp^iifi  oi  the  vant'lus  of  Pofifonnnatim  l^liUea*,  P.  Xnuthc,  and 
P,  (ktrdtHt:  then  he  comes  to  /'.  Hippothoe  and  P.  di$par. 
As  It  well  known  to  entomologists,  in  certain  double-brooded 
the  first  brood  is  sometimes  so  different,  in  colour  and 
in  sise,  from  the  second,  that  they  seem  to  be  different 
Such  is  the  case  with  Araschnia  Prorsa,  in  the  French 
wnacnUur  called  **  Carte  geographi^ue  brune,"  and  .1.  Lfrunn, 
••Ctrie  g^ographique  fame."  .1.  Levuna,  the  spring  form,  is  the 
nimUer  of  the  two,  and  the  buttertiy  emerges  from  the 
bybemating  pui)a  in  May ;  Prona  makes  its  appearance  al)out 
tbe  end  of  July.  During  the  winter  another  variety  of  this 
genns  may  be  obtained  ))y  artificial  heat,  which  again  differs 
from  A.  ProrM  and  A.  Lerana ;  it  is  then  called  A.  Porimn, 
"Carte  g^ographique  rouge."  A.  Porimti  is  sometimes  found 
in  a  state  of  nature.  With  respect  to  Poli/ommatus  Hippothoi'  and 
P.  digpar,  which  are,  it  would  seem,  one  and  the  same  species, 
I  translate  freely  from  the  French  a  part  of  ^lons.  Brown's 
interesting  article.  He  says  : — "  As  we  are  now  speaking  of  the 
geons  Polyommatus,  I  would  ask  in  my  turn  for  some  information 
respeeting  P.  llip}Hithot\  This  beautiful  insect  is  common  in 
the  mardliee  which  extend  to  the  north  and  noi*th-west  of 
Bddeaox,  and  also  in  other  directions.  It  has  two  generations ; 
the  first  in  May  and  June,  the  second  m  August  and  September. 
The  specimens  of  the  second  brood  offer  nothing  remarkable, 
and  eorrespond  undoubtedly  to  the  type  described  and  figured  by 
Godart  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work  ;  it  is  not  so  with  respect 
to  the  specimens  of  the  first  brood.  The  latter  answer  in  size 
and  brilliancy  of  colours  almost  exactly  to  the  two  figures,  and 
the  description  given  by  l)u]>onchel,  in  his  supplement  on  diHjmr, 
daseribed  lat^r  on  by  all  authors,  and  by  Duponchel  himself,  as 
befalg  allied  U*  P.  UipimtluM',  M.  (iaschet,  a  lepidopterist  of 
Bofdeaux,  who  iwRseKseH  KixfcimenH  of  the  English  dispar,  finds, 
it  b  true,  ttonw  different^  from  ours :  *  There  is  somi'thing 
diflnmit/  he  telU  me,  •  but  very  little.  For  my  own  part,  1,  who 
am  entirely  disiiiU'resteil  in  the  matter,  lind  the  difference  so 
inrifliifieaiit  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.'  I  should  be 
inli*rMted  to  hear  whether,  in  the  north,  as  in  our  country, 
P.  lhppt*Uu^r  is  double-broodcHl,  and,  if  so,  why  is  not  the  first 
*iitgpar*f  I  also  ask  myself,  if  the  celebrated  English  ditpar 
buti4*rflies  were  not  merely  H|>ecimenB  of  the  first  brood,  c<»llected 
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on  account  of  their  beauty  and  high  value,  while  those  of  the 
second  brood  were  neglected.  It  is,  at  least,  what  takes  place  at 
Bordeaux  with  resi)ect  to  Anthocharis  cardamines,  which  is 
double-brooded,  on  the  hills  which  border  the  Garonne,  at  two 
leagues  distance  from  the  city.  Collectors  in  Bordeaux  despise 
the  first  brood  which  appears  in  March  and  April,  because  it  is 
smaller  and  less  beautiful,  and  f!,o  in  search  of  the  specimens  of 
the  second  brood,  which  are  remarkable  here  for  their  large  size 
and  brilliant  colouring.  Let  us  suppose  A.  cardamiucH  to  be  a 
species  in  great  demand,  as  collectors  say,  that  is  to  say,  a 
species  for  exchange,  the  Bordeaux  '  amateurs '  would  not  fail  to 
despatch  specimens  in  large  quantities,  as  they  have  done  with 
the  unfortunate  A.  Bella,  which  is  ruthlessly  hunted  every  year. 
The  Bordeaux  type  of  A.  rardd )n i nrs  ^^onld  not  fail  to  pass  as 
larger  and  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  specimens  of  the 
north,  and  nomenclators  of  varieties  would  not  fail  to  christen  it 
— perhaps  '  cardamindUles.'  Finally,  the  foreign  '  amateur,' 
passing  through  our  city,  who  might  think  it  a  great  treat  to 
take  *  propria  manu '  this  beautiful  variety,  would  be  cruelly 
disappointed,  when  going  to  catch  it  at  the  ordinary  time  the 
insect  makes  its  appearance,  i.  e.,  in  April,  only  to  obtain 
specimens  exactly  similar  to  those  of  his  own  country.  The 
date  given  by  Duponchel  for  the  emergence  of  P.  dispar, 
according  to  information  sent  from  England  to  M.  Alex.  Lefebvre, 
is  extremely  vague  ;  possibly  this  vague  information  was  given 
on  purpose  by  English  collectors  anxious  to  keep  theii*  monopoly. 
June,  July,  August,  he  says.  Does  that  indicate  a  single 
generation  ?  Here  we  take  it  in  June  and  in  August ;  but,  as  I 
already  stated,  the  individuals  taken  in  August  are  totally 
different  to  those  taken  in  June." — Alfred  Wailly;  110,  Clapham 
Road,  London,  S.W. 

[P.  dispar  was,  I  believe,  not  double-brooded  in  this  country. 
The  larva  was  to  be  found  feeding  upon  the  water-dock,  Bume.r 
hydrolapathum,  in  May  and  June.  The  imago  made  its  appear- 
ance in  July  and  August ;  there  was  never  any  attempt  to  make 
a  monopoly  of  the  insect,  nor  to  make  any  mystery  as  to  its  time 
of  appearance  by  the  collectors.  It  was  very  abundant ;  and 
when  I  first  knew  the  fens,  over  forty  years  ago,  the  imagos  were 
to  be  purchased  from  the  collectors  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 
I  have  seen  but  few  specimens  of  the  continental  Hippotho'e^  so 
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am  baidlv  pivpiired  t4)  npeak  |>08itively  as  to  theii*  identity  witli 
our  insect,  but  think  they  are  identical. — F.  Bond.] 

Nam  ox  the  rearing  of  certain  htbernatino  and  other 
ULlTJi  or  Britisr  Lepidoptera. — Ourapteryx  sambucata, — The 
kuTV  of  this  motli  hybernate  easily  either  in  the  open  air  or 
ondar  cover  in  a  shed  or  outhouse.  If  reared  in  the  open  air, 
they  lUioald  be  secured  in  a  strong  muslin  bag  tied  to  a  branch 
of  Maokthom  (Pniuus  spinosa)^  in  some  sheltered  position.  If 
reared  under  cover,  twigs  of  the  same  tree  should  be  placed  in  a 
wide-mouth  Inittle  tilled  with  water,  through  a  suitable  aperture 
ill  the  cork,  and  the  larvae  secured  by  muslin  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  regularly  supplied  with  fresh  food  so  long  as  a 
Tefllige  of  green  foliage  is  obtainable.  Wintering  these  laiTae, 
and  probably  others,  in  a  somewhat  darkened  place  prolongs  the 
period  of  hybernation,  and  prevents  them  wandering  in  search  of 
food  before  either  the  blossom  or  leaves  appear  on  the  black- 
ihom.  Tliis  is  evident  by  the  partially-denuded  spines  and 
branches  in  the  case  of  those  wintered  with  insufficient  shelter. 
The  hurv»  of  ().  iamhurutn,  as  is  well  kno\Mi  to  entomologists, 
derive  their  specific  name  from  the  elder  (Sambucus  niffra), 
IhoQgfa  I  have  never  obtained  them  from  that  tree.  I  have, 
howsfer,  beaten  them  out  of  whitethorn  [CraUecius  oxyacantha), 
and  frequently  out  of  blackthorn,  which  latter  seems  their  staple 
food  in  thin  locality.  Laftiocawpa  qucrcifoUn. — Feed  well  on 
bbckthoni,  and  hybernate  so  closely  attached  to  the  stems  as  to 
appear  like  excrescences  of  the  bark,  which  they  so  exactly 
raasoibla  in  ooloor  as  to  sometimes  deceive  the  most  practised 
•3re,  The  species  may  be  wintered  similarly  to  O.  minbucata, 
but  they  thrive  better  in  the  open  air  in  a  sheltered  position. 
l^niteamjHt  ruhi. — Roll  themselves  up  in  rings  and  hybernate  in 
thai  i»UU'.  .May  Ihj  wintered  well  among  heather  {Caltuna 
rmlfttirit)  and  other  Bi>ecieK  of  Kriar,  sheltered  and  protected 
from  sunshine  as  much  as  possible.  A  shallow  circular  wooden 
VMsel,  one  foot  doop  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  tilled  with  mould 
ill  which  roots  of  heatlnr  have  l>een  cIokcIv  planted,  and  covered 
with  muslin  tiwi  tentwiite  to  a  central  support,  makes  an 
tiaelleol  and  cheap  mcxlt*  of  providing  Wwm  with  winter- 
qiMHera.  The  mnalin  covering  also  affords  protection  to  the 
food'pUuiU  by  praaenrins  them  green  throughout  the  winter, 
niisfeeled  by  ftuat  or  snow,  and  thus  ready  for  the  lanr»  when 
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roused  into  activity  by  the  warmth  of  spring.  Aplccta  nehuhmt. 
— Hybernate  on  dock  {liumex)  planted  and  protected  similarly 
to  the  preceding.  The  folds  of  the  muslin  at  the  apex 
where  tied  to  the  support  afford  good  means  of  hybernation. 
Plima  chrysitis. — The  August  or  second  brood  pass  the  winter  in 
the  larval  state,  and  may  be  easily  hybernated  on  white  dead 
nettle  (Lnmium  (ilhnm)  planted  in  a  large-size  flower-pot  secured 
by  muslin  tied  round  the  rim  and  to  a  central  support.  On  the 
ai)proach  of  winter,  the  larvse,  which  are  then  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  cease  to  feed,  and  secrete  themselves  in  the 
folds  or  curls  of  the  fallen  leaves,  where  they  remain  dormant 
throughout  the  winter.  In  spring  they  are  tempted  from  then- 
retreat  by  the  young  nettles  which  spring  up  from  the  roots,  or 
until  supplied  with  food  obtained  from  some  lane  or  sheltered 
hedge-side  where  vegetation  is  in  a  forward  state.  Ceiigo 
( hither ea, — Feed  on  coarse  and  fine  grasses  {Poa)  throughout 
the  winter,  and  are  full  fed  the  following  March  or  April, 
when  they  construct  their  cocoons  among  the  roots.  A  garden 
seed-pan  filled  with  mould  in  which  a  sod  of  turf  has  been 
planted,  covered  and  protected  as  before  described,  is  a  most 
suitable  receptacle  for  these  larvoe.  It  is  advisable  to  examine 
the  turf  and  free  it  from  predatory  insects  before  placing  the 
young  larvae  on  the  grass.  A  safe  plan  is  to  rear  them  for  a  few- 
weeks  in  a  smaller  receptacle,  aud  remove  them  to  the  larger  to 
complete  their  growth  and  transformation  to  the  pupal  state. — 
Geo.  J.  Grapes  ;  2,  Pownall  Crescent,  Colchester. 

Catoptria  parvulana  in  Isle  of  Wight.  —  While  staying 
at  Freshwater  last  August  I  took  a  fine  specimen  of  Catoptria 
parvulana  (female),  on  the  downs.  The  locality  was  similar  to 
that  described  by  Mr.  Bond  of  his  captures  iu  1857.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  the  dwarf  thistle  (Carduus  acaidis)  growing  on 
the  spot,  on  which  Mr.  Bonrl  suggested  the  larva  may  probably 
be  found  to  feed.—  W.  S.  Riding  ;  25,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W. 

New  Locality  for  Ooleophora  conspicuella. — On  May 
l^^th  I  was  fortunate  iu  coming  across  the  larva  of  the  above 
rarity  in  some  abundance.  I  had  been  collecting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Holmwood,  near  Dorking,  nearly  the  whole  day 
with  very  little  success ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  I  was 
[uite  tired.     So  I  packed  up  my  traps  and  made  off  to  the  station, 
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but  on  arriving  there  I  foand  I  had  nearly  two  hours  to  wait  for 
a  train.  I  came  out  and  strolled  o(Tin  quite  an  opposite  direction 
to  pMt  awar  the  time.  I  had  not  been  walking  more  than  a 
^«arterofan  hour  before  m}'  attention  was  drawn  to  a  lot  of 
CSMto«f«a  ni^m  growing  on  a  nice  sloping  bank,  the  terminal 
aboots  of  which  plant  were  screwed  up  by  the  larvae  of  a  Depressaria. 
Ob  gttting  over  the  hedge  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  other 
tlMUi  D,  UturtUa,  I  saw  within  a  yard  of  me  seven  or  eight  cases 
of  C.  eotupieuiUa.  My  fatigue  very  soon  vanished,  for  within  ten 
minutes  I  had  taken  seventeen  cases.  I  need  hardly  say  I  lost 
my  train,  and  had  to  go  by  a  later  one,  but  before  leaving  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  taking  above  ninety  cases.  From  their  size  I 
mm  eoaviiiMd  the  larva  must  be  nearly  full  fed.  I  could  have 
tekso  many  more,  but  I  left  the  small  and  medium-sized  cases, 
knowing  how  difficult  the  small  larvae  are  to  rear.  I  took  five 
ones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuxton,  near  Strood,  last 
none  of  which  were  reared,  although  I  paid  every  attention  to 
bat  I  think  I  am  now  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  a  series  this 
jMr,  and  I  hope  many  for  my  friends. — G.  Elisha,  Shepherdess 
Walk.  City  Road,  N. 


OBITUARY. 

FnAKciK  Oram  SxANDisH.—It  is  so  seldom  that  we  meet  with 
in  which  for  three  generations,  in  one  family,  there  have 
eoUectors  of  insects,  that  the  fact  should  be  put  on  record. 
Mr.  F.  O.  Standish.  who  was  well  known  as  a  careful  and  assiduous 
kipUoiiUrist,  died  at  Cheltenham,  where  he  had  lately  lived,  on 
April  Itth  Ust  His  father  was  Benjamin  Standish,  who  for  sixty 
•ttnoMni  naad  to  trudge  from  Camberwell  to  Darenth  and  Black 
Park  in  search  of  insects.  There  was  still  one  generation  before 
hifli;  tiM  Uiree  hanng  collected  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
aofttitatlT*  yetrt.  The  bst,  whose  death  we  now  record,  worked 
np  to  vithin  a  sliort  period  of  his  decease.  One  of  tlie  latest 
s44itioM  to  ottr  li^t  of  T^»pidoptera,  viz.  Kupo'cilui  gilvicotnana, 
was  diaeoreMd  by  him.  His  collection,  which  comprises  many 
of  lb*  insocU  from  the  cabineU  of  his  ancestors,  recently  passed 
telo  Ihf  hatidii  of  Mr.  K.  (i.  Meek.  Mr.  F.  0.  SUndish  was 
tu'vt^r  in«iru  .1      lli»  B^e  wiih  forty-eight  yoars.~J.  T.  C. 
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Notes  of  Observations  on  Injurious  Insects.  Report,  1879.  London: 
W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Allen.     1880. 

Workers  in  other  branches  of  Science  are  apt  to  look  down 
on  entomologists  in  the  light  of  flycatchers  who  make  mere 
collections,  rather  than  as  students  who  contribute  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  the  creatures  they  catch.  No  doubt  there  is  some 
truth  in  this  accusation ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  enough  in  the 
beauty  of  the  objects  which  make  up  this  great  division  of  the 
Invertebrata  to  justify  one  fond  of  Natural  History  in  forming 
such  a  collection.  But  we  should  scarcely  complain  of  the  col- 
lector ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  been  specially 
trained  from  youth  to  the  study  of  Biology,  tlie  men  of  science 
have  risen  from  the  great  body  of  collectors. 

In  addition  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life-history  and 
anatomy  of  any  particular  group  of  animals,  there  is  another 
studyi  viz.,  the  position  an  animal  bears  with  regard  to  man — 
whether  its  existence  is  to  his  advantage  or  otherwise  in  the  race 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  This  is  the  object  of  the  valuable 
Observations  collected  through  the  energy  and  patience  of  Miss 
E.  A.  Ormerod  and  her  co-workers,  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A., 
and  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitch,  F.L.S.  A  report  of  these  Observations 
has  been  recently  issued,  and  forms  an  interesting  illustrated 
pamphlet  of  forty-five  royal  octavo  pages. 

The  work  of  obtaining  these  observations  from  many  and 
remote  parts  of  the  country  is  necessarily  difficult.  Prejudice, 
ignorance  and  apathy  have  to  be  overcome  ;  ignorance  no  doubt 
being  the  chief  difficulty.  Miss  Ormerod  has  wisely  given  in 
the  Report  now  issued  woodcuts  of  life-histories  of  most  of  the 
insects  under  observation.  This  will  be  a  great  help  to  others 
who  are  willing  to  report  upon,  but  who  were  unable  to  name,  the 
insects,  whether  larval  or  otherwise,  which  have  arrested  their 
attention. 

In  the  report  for  1879  about  eighty  species  of  injurious  insects 
have  been  under  consideration.  The  Observations  have  been 
made  in  many  and  widely  separate  places,  extending  from  the 
north  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  England.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  value  of  concerted  action   in  getting  together  a  large  mass  of 
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mftterial  from  which  Miss  Onnerod  and  her  friends  uurHvel  the 
Uuvftds  which  make  up  the  hkein  o(  knowledf^e.  We  are  glad  to 
obtenre  that  the  Observations  extend  also  to  the  weather  during 
Ibo  ttnM  when  the  occurrences  of  particular  insects  were  noted. 
Tb«  m«re  record  of  an  insect  being  abundant,  and  damaging  or 
»,  Auiuunts  to  little.  Unless  some  of  the  surrounding  cir- 
are  also  given,  we  shall  never  gather  the  cause  or  rule 
for  e&oepCioiuil  abundance,  or  be  able  to  combat  our  enemies. 
0«r  greatest  safety  will  probably  be  the  expectance  of  a  **  blight/' 
so  that  we  may  provide  a  preventative  rather  than  a  cure  after  its 
appearance. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  political  economists,  as  well  as  ento- 
nologials,  have  taken  notice  of  the  importance  of  Miss  Ormerod's 
work.  Several  societies  have  referred  to  it,  notably  at  the  meeting 
OB  Mar  fttb,  1880,  of  the  lioyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
At  that  meeting  tlie  chairman  referred  to  an  application  from 
MiM  Onnerod  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Booioly  in  respect  to  the  observation  of  insects  injurious  to  farm 
He  further  stated  "  that  the  committee  hoped  that  the 
of  the  council  of  the  society  would  assist  Miss  Onnerod 
m  bor  nteful  work."  So  thorough  and  systematic  is  the  work 
Ibai  wo  cannot  forbear  su])plementing  that  gentleman's  request 
by  one  to  our  readers,  to  do  likewise.  Miss  Ormerod  provides  the 
necmary  forms  free  of  expense,  and  our  country  readers  would 
do  wall  in  distributing  them  amongst  their  neighbours  who  would 
be  likely  to  collect  and  return  the  necessary  information  for 
aarrytng  on  this  interesting  work.— J.  T.  C. 


TkM  Omjlogwd  Antiquity  of  ImeeU.     By  Herbert  Gobs,  F.L.S. 
London  :  John  Van  Voorst.     1880. 

In  twelve  papers  upon  Fossil  Entomolog}',  which  are  here 
collected  and  reprinted,  Mr.  Goss  very  fully  and  in  a  most  lucid 
iiuinuitr  plateM  his  subject  before  his  readers.  These  papers  will 
lopay  the  time  spent  in  reading  them,  and  we  hope  they  are  only 
•tt  aarnost  of  future  work  in  a  field  where  hitherto  there  have  been 
b«i  Urn  Ubourers.— J  T.  C. 

KwuTUM.-Kntotti.  xiii.  lU.  Dr.  Powers  nota  lofarred  to 
iPrumins  Hignt€Htri$,  and  not  to  A.  coti»putU4. 
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CECIDOMYIA    RANUNCULI? 
By  Edward  A.   Fitch. 


Gall  of  Cecidomyl\  ranunculi? 

Last  August  I  found  in  one  of  my  meadows,  which  had  that 
year  been  mown  for  hay,  several  cecidomyideous  galls  on  the 
lower  leaves  of  Bannncnlns  repcns.  These  were  quite  new  to  me, 
and  were  found  in  one  corner  of  the  field  only,  but  there  were 
somewhat  abundant. 

The  only  gall  on  RdunncuUis  which  I  can  find  described  is 
that  of  Bremi's  Cecidomijia  raiianculi,  and  since  his  time  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  again  found.  I  am  very  doubtful 
whether  my  gall  is  really  Bremi's  species,  and,  unfortunately, 
have  now  only  the  dry  gnats  to  examine  :  his  description  differs 
from  my  specimens  in  many  particulars,  but  I  should  like  to 
compare  living  examples,  which  only  can  be  satisfactory,  as  these 
fragile  little  Dipterous  change  greatly  after  death. 
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Tile  galU  wert*  only  ftmnd  on  the  lower  kaveB  of  the  buttercup 
{iL  rrpetfa).  Of  tin*  tlnve  palmate  Kegments  into  which  these 
IfftTWi  aiv  dmded,  the  two  onter  ones  were  invariahly  rolled 
inwrnidt*  fnmi  the  haKe,  and  thus  formed  a  thickened  and  har- 
|MM*udo-^ll  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  (see  figure) ;  the  middle 
of  the  leaf  was  rarely  galled.  The  galled  segments 
in  uo  way  discoloureil ;  Bremi's  galls  were  reddish  brow^n. 
T1ivr«  wt?re  several  lar%a?  of  the  Cccidomi/ia  in  each  roll ;  with  me 
the  numbers  variinl  from  two  to  ten ;  these  were  pale  ochreous, 
or  ct«un-colour;  certainly  not  orange -jellow^  as  says  Bremi. 
The  ncianiorphosis  took  place  w  ithin  the  gall,  and  I  bred  many 
imai^w  at  the  end  of  August. 

Crndamtfia  raninicidi  is  described  in  the  *  Neue  Denkschriften 
der  allg.  Sehweiz.  Gesellsehaft,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  29  (1847).  The  galls 
from  which  the  imagos  were  bred  occurred  on  JldinoicitluH  hiiUMHUs, 
nmr  Zurich,  in  July ;  but  Bremi  also  found  somewhat  similar 
ffdhi,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  on  the  leaves  of  TrifnUum 
ffnteHMt;  he  did  not  breed  the  gall-makers,  but  describes  the 
gill  AS  A  variety  of  Cec'uUnnii'm  ranunculi, 
:,  Deoeuiber.  lH7». 


BRITISH    GALL-GNATS. 
By  Edwaud  a.  FrrcH. 

FUvucti  riHfeuUy  callcnl  attention  to  one  Dipterous  family,  in 
whieb  giJl-iuakerH  are  connnon,  and  said  a  few  words  (m  our 
iilll«  knowlwlge  of  the  British  species  (Entom.  xii.  257),  I  am 
M  to  think  that  a  few  remarks  on  our  gall-gnats  may  be 
•oeirtiUlile  an<l  instructive. 

lu  ii|M«aking  of  the  Triipetidw,  1  have  alread.N  Mi.h.l  that 
whih'  llic  iiuM«{oH  are  amongst  the  most  beautifully  marked  and 
brilfbtly  «il<mrwl  of  the  Diptera,  the  galls  which  they  inhabit  are 
•■pitiAJly  liable  t4i  \w  overbM>ke<l.  Witli  the  ( 'vrulomtf'uUr  the  con- 
tmm  of  thill  hohU  generally,  for  many  of  the  plant  deformities 
tli^  oeoMkm  ant  amongst  the  best  known  of  all  galls,  while  the 
fjUI-CDAls  OmumUm  are  very  small  and  obscure  ;  though  when 
MMbIbaI  alir»«  tad  under  a  lens,  the  t>ften  bright  red  colour  and 
Uiaiitifal  aiiUtin«,  ei«|HiiaIly  of  the  males,  make  them  objects  of 
gTMi  hmniy  and  iut«rtiit.     Tlleir  preservation  for  a  collection  is, 
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however,  difficult,  and  the  specific  characteristics  very  superficial. 
It  is  this  which  makes  a  knowledge  of  their  economy  so  im- 
portant, and  in  the  case  of  many  species  it  is  most  interesting. 

The  Cevidomiiiche  have  had  a  double  band  of  students ;  the 
abnormal  vegetal  productions,  which  many  of  them  occasion, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  botanists,  as  well  as 
entomologists ;  while  but  few  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
insignificant  gall-makers  themselves. 

Both  must  go  hand  in  hand.  J.  J.  Bremi,  of  Zurich,  was  the 
great  pioneer  in  this  direction  (1847),  and  he  was  soon  followed 
by  H.  Loew  (1850)  and  Winnertz  (1853).  Bremi's  valuable 
memoir,  published  in  volume  nine  of  the  '  Neue  Denkschriften 
der  allg.  Schweizerischen  Gesellschaft,'  is  illustrated  with  two 
excellent  coloured  plates,  containing  admirable  figures  of  twenty- 
seven  distinct  galls,  together  with  various  details  of  cei-tain 
imagos.  H.  Loew's  Dipterologische  Beitrage,  No.  4,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Programm  des  Konigl.  Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
Gymnasiums  zu  Posen,'  and  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year 
by  a  paper,  '  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Gallmiicken,'  in  Linnaea  En- 
tomologica  (vol.  v.,  pp.  370 — 384).  Winnertz'  important  '*  Mono- 
graphic der  Gallmiicken"  was  also  published  in  Linnaea 
Entomologica  (vol.  viii.,  pp.  154 — 324) ;  this  is  illustrated  with 
four  plain  plates,  mostly  containing  details,  especially  antennae, 
palpi,  wings  and  ovipositors,  of  the  imagos.  Several  of  these 
gnats  and  their  galls  came  und.er  the  notice  of  the  older  authors, 
notably  Reaumur,  Frisch,  Swammerdam,  DeGeer,  and  Schrank, 
but  it  is  with  Meigen  that  the  real  history  of  all  Diptera  com- 
mences. The  first  volume  of  his  wonderful  work  was  published 
in  1818.  This  contained  the  Ceeidoniyiche ;  in  the  whole  work 
Meigen  has  described  fifty-two  species,  but  the  identity  of  several 
is  quite  uncertain. 

Further  reference  to  gall-gnat  literature  cannot  be  made 
here.  I  only  need  say  that  Dr.  Franz  Low  is  now  studying  the 
Cccidomyiclce  and  their  productions,  and  his  papers  have  lately 
been  published  in  the  '  Verhandlmigen  z.-b.  Gesellschaft  in  Wien.' 
Volume  twenty-six  of  this  publication  contains  the  "  Synopsis 
Cecidomyidarum,"  by  J.  E.  v.  Bergenstamm  and  Paul  Low,  of 
which  I  have  made  great  use  in  preparing  the  accompanying 
table  of  our  British  species. 

Rondani's  division  of  the  family  Cevidomyidde  into  the  two 
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»tib-fainili«*«  lA'tfrrminif  and  Oridoinifinfe  is  there  adopted.  The 
(iirtv>ei|;ht  npfcifK  diKtriluittHl  amongst  six  genera  of  Lfstrnniiue 
do  not  inchuh*  u  giiH-imikfr,  most  of  the  lanae  feeding  in 
TOUan  irood ;  tht-ftt*  are  rehiWd  to  the  Mifn'iophilulte.  The  sub- 
hmky  Crrithntfifintr  includes  458  gootl  species,  to  which  may  be 
atltU^l  five  which  are  de8crit)ed  but  not  named,  and  143  whose 
aeoDomj  it  recorded,  hut  tlie  imagos  are  not  sufficiently  described. 
ThU  milkes  a  total  of  6(M>  species,  w  liich  are  included  in  seventeen 
gifierm.  Sixteen  new  species  have  since  been  charactenseil. 
The  aoonomy  of  the8t»  numerous  Cecuhnnyiutc  is  very  varied ; 
aumy  feed  in  rotten  wood,  some  in  decaying  plants  and  bulbs, 
■ome  under  the  bark  of  trees,  a  few  in  fungi,  others  in  living 
fibuita,  either  in  fiuit  organs  or  on  leaves  without  any  hyi)er- 
liophy,  but  the  majority  are  true  gall-gnats  causing  galls  on 
Tftriable  parts  of  nearly  all  orders  of  plants ;  a  few,  however,  are 
iiHIuiliueH  in  galls  formed  by  other  species,  both  dipterous  and 
bjrnieQopterouK,  w*hile  the  larva  of  Diplosh  aphulimffza,  as  I  have 
•Ireadj  remarked  in  these  pages,  feeds  on  various  Aphides.  It 
is  thus  seen  there  are  several  exceptions  to  the  gall-making 
peculiarity.  Owing  mostly  perhaps  to  the  far  too  general  dis- 
IrilHttiou  of  that  great  corn  pest,  Cecidomyia  tntiri,  the  small 
apod«  mostly  yellow  or  orange,  larvce  of  the  Cecidomyidte  are  well 
known.  In  the  gall-making  species  some  pupate  in  the  gall, 
while  olhers  quit  it  when  full-fed  larvae,  and  change  in  the  earth 
rubbish ;  one  or  two  species  spin  a  cocoon.  In  my 
of  species  I  have  instanced  the  character  of  their 
>s  in  all  cases,  as  it  is  important  when  breeding  the 
Most  of  the  larvaB  are  exceedingly  lethargic  in  their 
its,  but  a  few,  especially  those  of  Diplosis  loti^  have  an 
saltant  power.  Nicholas  Wafer's  three  remark- 
memuirii  on  the  viviparous  larvae  of  certain  species  which 
life  mider  Uie  bark  of  trees  only  need  mention  to  be  referred  to. 
Tile  ^Ul^gnal  larvM  are  preyed  upon  by  various  IIymenoptei*ou8 
paraiUiS  belonging  to  the  families  Cvniplinmulte,  PUitytjaH- 
i^fid^t  Mffmaridte^  KurytumulfH,  Torffinidie,  Ptfrnrntdida^  Horimt' 
90fid09  KnefffHdm,  and  TttruMtuhidte,  To  refer  to  all  the  points 
of  iatflfMl  in  tlie  economy  of  the  Ci'ndomffid<e,  and  to  keep  this 
aftacle  within  reaitonable  limits,  is  impossible.  I  will  therefore 
proeeed  wttb  a  review  of  our  liritish  si^cies,  giving  the  first 
Kngliab  rslbreneos  to  oecunvnoe,  and  statuig  where  the  galls  are 
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figured ;  the  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  as  this  appears  the 
most  convenient.  In  this  country  first  Mr.  Hardy,  then  Mr. 
Inchhald,  and  later  Mr.  Miiller  published  from  time  to  time  some 
most  interesting  notes  on  the  productions  and  habits  of  these 
gall-making  Diptera,  and  during  the  last  few  years  Dr.  Trail  has 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  galls  by  his  papers  in  the 
*  Scottish  Natm-alist,'  which  have  lately  been  collected  and 
revised  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Aberdeen.'  Still  much  is  to  be  done;  additions  to  the  following 
list  should  not  be  difficult.  The  three  volume  systematic  work  of 
Walker  and  Haliday  on  our  British  Diptera  is  well  known. 
There  (vol.  iii.,  p.  73),  we  read,  "  These  flies  (Cecidomyzidae)  are 
the  most  elegant  and  delicate  little  creatures  in  the  whole  of  the 
Diptera." 


ACROPHiLA,  ]Vtz.  (Cecidomyia).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  82.     W.  Cole,  Proc. 
Eiit.  Soc.  Lond.  1874,  p.  xix. 
Pod-like  leaflets  of  Fra.rinm  exvehior.     Metamorphosis  external. 
BETUL.E,  Wtz.  (Cecidomyia).    Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  85.     Figured,  Fr.  Low, 
Verb.  z.-b.  Gesell.  Wieu.  xxviii.,  pi.  iv.  tig.  4. 
Enlarged  fruit  of  lletula  allxt.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
BOTULARiA,  Wu.  (DiPLosis).     Hardy,  Scot.  Gard.  iii.  139.     Walker,  I. 
B.  iii.  111.     Miiller,   Entom.  v.  248.     Figured,    Bremi,  pi.  i., 
fig.  17. 
Swollen  midrib  of  leaflets  of   Fraxinus  excelsior.     Metamorphosis 
external. 
BRASsic-E,  Wtz.  (Cecidomyia).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  84. 

Deformed  flowers  and  pods  of  Brassica  oleracea^  &c.     Metamorphosis 
external. 
BURSARiA,  Br,  (Cecidomyia).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  89.     Miiller,  Entom. 
vi.  180.     Figured,  Bremi,  pi.  i.  fig.  20. 
Tubular  galls  on   leaves  of   (Hechoma   hederacea.      Metamorphosis 
internal. 
Buxi,  Lah.  (DiPLosis).     Fitch,  Essex  and  Suflblk.     ?  Armistead,  Zool., 
2nd  ser.,  p.  1201.     Figured,  Laboulbene,  Aim.    Soc.  Ent.  Fr., 
5tli  ser.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  9. 
Swollen  leaves  of  Buxuh  seniperrirem.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
CALLiDA,  ]Vtz.  (DiPLosis).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  95. 

Thickened  seed  capsule  of  Papairr  Bh<ra.s  and  P.  duhimii.     Meta- 
morphosis internal. 
CAMPANULiE,  Midler  (undescribed).     Proc.  Ent.   Soc.  Lond.   1871,  p.  8 
{fiee  Entom.  v.  295).      Trail,  Trans.  N.  H.  S.  Aberdeen,  1878, 
p.  66. 
Axillary     bud-galls     and     inflated     seed-capsules     of     Campanula 
rotundifolia. 
JAPREiE,   Wtz.  (Hormomyia).     Hardy,  Scot.  Gard.  iii.  80.     Walker,  I. 
B.  iii.  123.     Figured,  Bremi,  pi.  ii.  fig.  38. 
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Vmj  — >^>  ooniSAl  hard  galls  on  leaf  of  Saiix  caprea  and  S,  anrita, 

lUtamoriilioaii  external. 
MUOKtt,  Wn.  (Ckcidomtia).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  88. 

leafbnds  and  flowers  of  CanlanUne  praUtuh.     MeUmor- 
external. 
ItimnU  (Ckcidomyu).     Proc.   N.  H.    S.  Glasgow,  iii.  181. 
Trmfl,  Trans.  N.  H.  S.  Aberdeen,  1878,  p.  67. 
SiroQeil,  fleehy,  ii>nuiual  leaves  of  CeraHtium  rnhjatum  (yax,  ijlomera- 

turn  Aod  Tar.  risaurtim ).     Metamorphosis  iuterual. 
i4iD8UiA,  Hr.  (uudescribcili.     Fitch,  Maldon.     Figured,  Brerni,  pi.  ii. 

fig.  88. 
BlioK  marginal  iiicrassations  of  leaf  of  Salir  alba. 
man,  tHr.  (IIormomyuI.     Miillcr,  Ent.  Ann.  1872,  p.  15. 
Hard  muliilocular  conical  gall  on  leaf  of  Conius  mmjuinea.     Meta* 
moriihocia  external. 
ooBSOOAJta,  Fr.  hiic  (Cecidomyia).     Trail,  Trans.  N.  H.  S.,  Aberdeen, 
1878,  p.  62. 
Folded  and  distorted  leaves  of  Heraelrum  Sphoruiylium  and  Chttw- 
fJiyllHm  aromatifum.     I^Iettimorpliosis  external. 
CBATJEoi,  W'ti,  (CsciDoiiYu).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  18. 

Terminal    leaf  rosette    of   Crattnnuf   oxi/actmUut    and   C.   coccirwa, 
Ifclamorphosis  external  or  iuterual. 
MMNMU,   Fr,  IjHv    (Diplosis).     Trail,   Traus.   N.  H.    S.,  Aberdeen, 
1878,  p.  74.     Miiller,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  vii.  89.    Figured,  Fr.  Low, 
Verb.  £.-b.  Gesell.  Wieu.  xxvii.,  pi.  i.,  fig.  6. 
Thiokeued  and  discoloured  marginal  folds  of  leaf  of  Querciu  Bohur. 
Ifetamorphosis  external. 
Et'rauKBiJC,    //.    Iac,   (Ckcidomyia).     Walker,   I.  B.   iii.  82.     Miiller, 
Zool.,  2nd  ser.,   p.   12()4.      Figured,   Bremi,   pi.  ii.,   figs.    24 
and  86. 
Terminal  leaf-tufts  on  twi^^u  of  Euphorbia.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
WAoi,  Hart  (HosMoMYiA).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  121.    Figured,  Reaumur's 
Menotrs,  pi.  88.     Katzeburg,  Forstiusecteu,  iii.,  pi.  v.,  tig.  14. 
8lW>th  pjnibrm  gall  on   upper  side  of  leaf  of  Faijm  xylvatica. 
Metamorphoeis  internal. 
MMavA*  Mtiff.  (HoBMOMYu).    Walker,  I.  B.  ui.  119. 

DtJMmml  flowiT-buds  of  KpUohium  amjustifoUum. 
Wmaam,  Friti.  (Houmomyu).     Miiller,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  London.  1871, 
p.  X.  (M*^  Kutr>ni.  v.  298). 
UuUibeulAr  swellingb  at  the  leaf-bases  of  CVirar  pUoia.     Meiamor- 
yimrfi  iBtomal. 
•ALBOMwunma.  Iff:.  <Ckciim)myia).     Walker,'I.  B.  iii.  85.     Inohbald, 
Ent.  W.  Int.  X.  69.     Figured,  Bremi,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  20. 
H*^     T       '   '"'        ill  of  tlie  young  shoot  of  HiilfoiHUtlon  IuUum. 
(4*ruMl. 
«aui.  U.  IM.  ivu).     Walker.  I.  B.  iii.  HO.     Trail,  Scot.  Nat. 

L  166.  Ti  II.  S.,  Aberdeen.  1H7H.  p.  02. 

81mm  mud  Aimer-ikUUkM  of  tialium  MolJwjo  and  O.  vtium.     Meta 
norpboiis  txtemal. 
mmmrm,  IL  Im.  (Ahwiokuvuaj.     Miiller.  Ent.  Ann.,  1H72,  p.  16. 

stud*  of  (irtti*l<t  tjfi uutuuti.      Metaiuoi'Vh"^''^  inii-ntul. 
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GiRAUDi,  Ffid.  (Cecidomyia).     Trail,  Scot.  Nat.  ii.  78;  Trans.  N.H.  S., 
Aberdeen,  1878,  p.  59. 
Folded    fleshy   leaflet   of    Aatrafjalm    hyjxxjlottui.      Metamorphosis 
external. 
HELiANTHEMi,  Hanh/  (DiPLosis).     Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  2nd  ser.,  vi. 
187  (1850).     Trail,  Trans.  N.  H.  S.,  Aberdeen,  1878,  p.  56. 
Terminal     leaf-tuft     of     Helicmthenmm     ruhfarc.       Metamorphosis 
internal. 
HERACLEi,   Kith,    (undescribed).       Trail,    Scot.   Nat.   iv.    15;    Trans. 
N.  H.  S.,  Aberdeen,  1878,  p.  62. 
Folded  segments  of  leaf  of  Herachum  Spltondylium.     Metamorphosis 
external. 
HETEROBiA,  H.  Lw.  (Cecidomyia).     Hardy,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vi. 
185.     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  81.     Figured,  Bremi,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  23. 
Terminal   artichoke    gall   of    Saliv   amj/tfiialina,    S.   purpurea,    &c. 
Metamorphosis  internal. 
HYPERici,   Br.  (CEcmoMYiA).     Haliday,  Eut.  Mag.  iv.  148.     Figured, 
Bremi,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  29. 
Terminal  leaf-capsule  of  Hi/pcrkum  humifusum  and  H.  perforatum. 
Metamorphosis  internal. 
iNvocATA,  Wtz.  (DiPLosis).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  100. 

With  C.  acrophila  in  leaflets  of  Fraxinus  excelsior.     Metamorphosis 
external. 
jAcoB^^,   H.    Lw.    (DiPLosis).     Trail,   Trans.   N.   H.    S.,  Aberdeen, 
1878,  p.  65. 
Swollen  fleshy  green  flower-heads  of  Semcio  Jacobcca  and  S.  aqiuiticus. 
JUNIPERINA,   Lin.    (Hormomyia).       Miiller,   Ent.    Ann.,    1872,  p.    15. 
Figured,  DeGeer,  Memoires,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  25,  figs.  7-10. 
Terminal  cone-like  galls  on  twigs  of  Juniperus  communis.     Metamor- 
phosis internal. 
lathyri,  Fjid.  (undescribed).     Trail,  Scot.  Nat.  ii.  78 ;  Trans.  N.  H.  S., 
Aberdeen,  1878,  p.  60. 
Fleshy  leaflets  of  Lathjrm  pratensis  and  /..  sylrestris.     Metamor- 
phosis internal  and  external. 
linari;e,  Wtz.  (Diplosis).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  97. 

Terminal  leaf-tuft  of  IJnaria  vuhjaris.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
LOTi,   Deix.  (Diplosis).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  97.     Curtis,   Farm.   Ins., 
p.  491.     Figured,  DeGeer,  Memoires,  vi.,  pi.  27,  fig.  1.     Bremi, 
pi.  i.,  fig.  21. 
Blooms    and   pods    of    Lotus  corniculatus,    Medicatjo   falcata,    Vicia 
cracca,  &c.     Metamorphosis  external. 
marginemtorquens,  Wtz.  (Cecidomyia).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  79.    Miiller, 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  vi.  109.     Figured,  Bremi,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  32. 
Marginal  rolls  of  leaf  of  Stdix  viininalis.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
medicaginis,    ]h\   (undescribed).     Trail,  Trans.  N.  H.  S.,  Aberdeen, 
1878,  p.  59.     Figured,  Bremi,  pi.  1,  tig.  16. 
Fleshy  leaf  of  Mediccujo  sativa,   Lotus  corniculatus,   &c.     Metamor- 
phosis external. 
MiLLEFOLii,  H.  Lw.  (Hormomyia).     luchbald,  Ent.  W.  Int.  viii.  195. 
Miiller,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  vii.  89.     Figured,  Fr.  Low,  Verb.  z.-b. 
Gesell.  xxiv.  pi.  ii.,  fig.  3. 
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Ltaf-aKiU  of  AehUiea  mUUfoliiim.     Metamor|iho8i8  internal. 
mwiMTOMPK.   lir.  (CKriiM)ifYiA).     Trail,  Sc>c.  Nut.  ii.  78.     Figured, 
Bkwni.  pi.  ii..  fig.  80. 
Fleshy  folded  leaHeU  of  Onohrychis  tatira,  Mfdictujo^  Ac.     McUmor- 
pliogtt  •xtafnal. 
WkTkVMMMM,    Wu,  (Caciooinru).      Walker,    I.   B.   iii.   78.       Figured, 
I.:i)»oiilMiie.     Ann.  See.  Eut.  Fr.,  8rd  ser.,  vol.  v.,  pi.  xii.,  1. 
Xliicienad  0eed*Oftp8ale  of  Vapaver  HJuras  and  l\  iluhium.    MeUimor- 
pbocb  internal. 
r4TiDA.  II'IJ.  (Cecii>oii\ta).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  91). 

Witii  < '.  ncmphUa  in  leaflets  of  FrnHnm  excelsior.     Metamorphosis 
aitenial. 
pilfiiiia.    Urn,    (Cbcidomyia).      Walker,    I.   B.   iii.   79.      Miiller, 
Zool.,  1809,  p.  1705. 
Rolled  and  thickened  leaf  of  Poli/tfimum  (iinpliilnuin  and  P.  Pemcana. 
Metamoqihohis  internal. 
nuoBBA,  //.  /.(T.  (Uormomyia).    Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  121.    Miiller,  Zool., 
ind  ter.,  p.  1201 ;   Kut.  Mo.  Mag.  v.  182 ;    Figured,  Ratzeburg 
FbtvltiUMeteD,  iii.,  pi.  v.,  fig.  18. 
Hairy  eonieal  gall  on   leaf  of  Fiujm  siflrativu.      Metamorphosis 
internal. 
wwoaoJLM,  HimHu  (Cbcidomvu).     Proc.  N.  H.  S.,  Glasgow,  iii.  179. 
BoUed  leaf* margins  of  llieravium  pilosella.    Metamorphosis  external. 
LUB,  F,  Uitr.  (AspHONDYLu).     Curtis,  Farm  Insects,  p.  416. 


Trail,  Soot.  Nat.  i.   126.     Figured,  Bremi,  pi.  i.,  tig.  22,  and 
F.  Ldw,  Verb.  «.-b.  Gesell.  Wien.  xxiv.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  2. 
Inflittd  oeedj  of  Pimpiwlla  suxifrmjUy  &c.    Metamorphosis  external. 
rucATBix,  H.  Im.  (Cecidomyu).     Trail,  Trans.  N.  H.  B.,  Aberdeen, 
1878.  p.  60. 
Thickened  and  folded  leaf  of  Ihibus /nicticosits  and  IL  catius,     Meta- 
norpbocii  external. 
lOjB,  Amt.  (Hosmomyu).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  128  {tfraininicola). 
Ban  ci  Pom  tumoralis.    Metamorphosis  internal. 

Kail,  (undeacribed).  Moucreaff,  Entom.  v.  240.  Fitch, 
Enloin.  1.  80.  Figured,  Verb.  z.-b.  Gesell.  Wien.  xxv.,  pi.  ii., 
Ag.  8. 

on  ribs  of  leaf  of  Pnmm  gpiiwia.    Metamorphosis  external. 
VaUot.  (Hormomyia).      Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  122.     luchbald, 
Bal.  W.  Int.  viu.  164. 
Plover-bead  of  AchWrtt  Ptarmu-a.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
muuMa,  MuiUr  (undei»cribod).     Knt.  Mo.  Mag.  viii.  99.     Trail.  Boot. 
Mai.  iL  804;  Trans.  N.  H.  8.,  Aberdeen,  1878.  p.  77. 
Tblekaoid  and  di«ool<iiircd  iiiun®  of  Pteiia  mjuiUfia. 
rYai,  Itomrks  (CiuinoMmi.    Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  89.     Miiller,  Oard. 
Cbr..  1H70.  p.  1064. 
liaifinal  Umf-rolU  of  I  yruM  commuiU$.     Metfimor])hosis  external. 
qmPMfa,  //tMMiV  (CluiiioMYui.     Proc.  N.  H.  8.,  Glasgow,  iii.  179-81. 

Twiated  t«nuij)al  NhtKitu  of  (»&k.     Metamorphosis  external. 
UAMvncvu,   lir.  (CacuMiMYu).    Fitob,  Entom.  xiii.  146.    7  Figured, 
Bretni,  pi.  iL,  ftg.  84. 
Leavea  of  IUtmmmtniu§  rrprtu.     Met«mori>hoais  interuaU 
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?  RHODODENDRi,  Vallot  (undescribed).     Trail,  Scot.  Nat.  ii.  251. 
Terminal  bud-like  leaf-rosettes  of  llliododendron  femujineum, 
RosAKiA,  H.   Tav.   (Cecidomyia).     Hardy,  Ann.   Mag.   N.  H.  vi.  185. 
Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  77.     Smith,  Entom.  ii.  234.     Figured,  Frisch, 
Beschr.,  part  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  tig.  1;   Swammerdam,  pi.  44,  fig.  16; 
and  DeGreer,  Memoii-es,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  26,  figs.  1-4. 
Terminal  leaf-rosettes  of  Salix.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
ROSARUM,  Hardy  (Cecidomyia).     Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  vi.  186.     Figured, 
Bremi,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  31. 
Folded  thickened  leaflet  of  Rosa.     Metamorphosis  external. 
RUBi,  Heeyer  (Lasioptera).   Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  133.   Figured,  Keaumur, 
Memoires,  pi.  86,  figs.  1-5. 
Stems  of  liubm.     Metamorphosis  mternal. 
RUMicis,  H.  Lw.  (DiPLosis).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  100. 

Deformed  blooms  of  Rume.v. 
SALicETi,  //.  Liv.  (Cecidomyia).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  90. 

In  terminal  leaves  of  Salix  frayilu  with  C  terminalis.     Metamor- 
phosis external. 
SALiciNA,  Schrk.  (Cecidomyia).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  80.      Muller,  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.  vi.  109.     Figured,  Frisch,  Beschr.,  part  iv.,  pi.  xxi., 
figs.  1-4;  Giraud,  Verh.  z.-b.  Gesell.  Wien.  xi.,  pi.  xvii.,  fig.  3. 
Terminal  leaflets  of  Salix  alba,  &c.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
saliciperda,  Bufour  (Cecidomyia).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  78.      Figured, 
Westwood,  Gard.  Chron.,  1847,  p.  588  (('.  viminalbi). 
In  twigs  of  Salix  and  Pojnihis.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
SALicis,    Schrk.    (Cecidomyia).      Hardy,    Ann.   Mag.   N.  H.  vi.  185. 
Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  77.      Inchbald,  Ent.  W.  Int.  x.  61.      Figured, 
DeGeer,  Memoires,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  26,  fig.  7. 
Multilocular  swellings  of  twigs  of  Salix  caprea,  &c.    Metamorphosis 
internal. 
sarothamni,  H.  Liv.  (Asphondylia).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  117.      Miiller, 
Ent.  Ann.,  1872,  p.  15.     Trail,  Scot.  Nat.  ii.  82. 
Bud- shaped  galls  on  twigs   of   Sarothamnus  scoparius.     Metamor- 
phosis internal. 
SEROTiNA,TFt^.  (Cecidomyia).  Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  84.  Trail.  Scot.  Nat.  ii.  31. 

Top  shoots  of  Hypericum  hiimifusum.     Metamorphosis  external. 
sisymbrii,    Schrk.    (Cecidomyia).*    Walker,   I.   B.   iii.    80.      Figured, 
Curtis,  Gard.  Chron.,  1845,  p.  400. 
Deformed  flowers  of  Barbarea  vidyariSj  Nasturtium^  Sisymbnum^  &c. 
Metamorphosis  internal. 
taxi,  hichbald  (Cecidomyia).     Ent.  W.  Int.  x.  76;  Naturalist,  1864, 
p.  79.     Miiller,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  vi.  61. 
Terminal  leaf-rosette  of  Taxus  baccata.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
terminalis,  H.  Liv.  (Cecidomyia).    Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  81.     Miiller,  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.  vii.  89.     Figured,  Eeaumur,  Mem.,  pi.  18,  figs.  9-12; 
Swammerdam,    pi.    44,  fig.   14;    F.   Low,   Verh.    z.-b.    Gesell. 
Wien.  XXV.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  2. 
Terminal  leaves   of  Salix  frayilis   and   S.  alba.      Metamorphosis 
internal  and  external. 
TiLi^,    Schrk.    (undescribed).     Trail,    Scot.   Nat.  v.    214.      Figured, 
Reaumur,  Mem.,  iii.,  pi.  34,  fig.  7. 
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Thiektoad  nuurgiiud  rolls  of  leaf  of  TUia  Europaa.    Metamorphosis 
oitorml 
fotMATWLLk^  lirfmi  riuidescribcd).     Trail,  Trans.  N.  H.  8.,  Aberdeen, 
1878,  p.  76.     Figured,  Bremi,  pi.  i.,  fig.  18. 
Snull  hne'bulletlike  galls  ou  upi)er  side  of  leaf  of  Ftujiu  tylvatica. 
Ifetamorpbosis  internal. 
rftKMrtJB,  Wu,  (Dipuwis).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  114.     Figured,  Bremi, 
pi.  i..  fig.  14 ;  F.  L6w,  Verb.  z.-b.  Gesell.  Wieu.  xxiv.,  pi.  ii., 
fig.  10. 
Leaf  and  leaf-stalk  of  Po/ntltu  treinuht.     Metamorphosis  external. 
mroLO,  K  hi»c,  (Cecidomyu).     Trail,   Scot.  Nat.  i.  195.     Figured, 
F.  L6w,  Verb.  i.-b.  Gesell.  Wieu.  xxiv.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  4. 
Folded  leaflet  of  Trifolium  praimse  and  T,  repem.     Metamorphosis 
ioiemal. 
uucss.  Trail  (Asphondylu).     Scot.  Nat.  ii.  172 ;  and  Trans.  N.  H.  S., 
Aberdeen,  1878,  p.  58.     Verrall,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xi.  224. 
Inflated  flower-bud  of  Ilex  Kuropanis.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
iTLMAatJE,  Br,  (Cbcidomtu).     Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  88.     Kidd.,  Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.   iv.   288.       Figured,    Bremi,    pi.   i.,   fig.    15.       Oiinerod, 
Entom.  xi.  12. 
Leaf  of  Spiraa  ul nutria.     Metamorphosis  internal. 
ncaKLLATiLBrM,   /•'.  lAttc  (Asphondylu).      Verb.    z.-b.    Gesell.   Wien. 

xxvii.  81.     See  A,  pimpiwlla, 
crmcji,  IWriM  (Cbcidomyu).    Walker,  I.  B.  iii.  89.     Miiller,  Ent.  Mo. 
Hag.  vi,  187.     Figured,  Swammerdam,  pi.  45,  figs.  2-6;  and 
Perns.  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  vol.  ix.  (1840),  pi.  xi.,  1. 
Leaf  and  stem  of  Vrtica  dioica.     Metamoi'phosis  external. 
TsaoinojB,  VaUot  (Cecidomyia).     Haliday,  Ent.  Mag.  iv.  147.     Incb- 
bald,  Ent.  W.  Int.  viii.  196.     Figured,  Bremi,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  28. 
End  of  leaf  of  Veronica  ( 'hamaidrys.     Metamorphosis  internal. 


HYBRIDS    AND    DEGENERACY. 

By  Ai.FKEi)  Wailly. 

(lfMnbi«.LMir^t  Uo  la  SociAt6  d'AocUinaUtion  de  Pari«.) 

Hatixo  received  several  communications  on  the  subject  of 
hybrid  tpeeiM,  the  last  being  from  Herr  L  Huesmann,  I  will 
■UU  the  little  I  know,  and  the  few  facU  which  have  come  under 
mj  notice. 

Aa  iM  well  known,  hybridH  have  been  obtained  by  the  croBsiiig 
oiSmritUkut  octUahm  with  S,  jtopuli ;  also  by  the  crossing  of  tlie 
diftreot  epeelea  of  Satumia:  pyri,  spini,  and  carplni:  Pavonia- 
m^jar,  Vav4mia*nudm,  Pavonia -minor.  Hybrids  have  also  been 
obtained  by  the*  cronsing  of  the  oak. silkworms,  Attacm  Yama- 
Mai  and  A.  t*,runi     'I'Imhc  hybrids  an-  certainly  very  interesting 
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to  the  entomologist,  but  what  I  wish  to  consider  is  whether 
they  have  any  power  of  reproduction,  at  least  in  a  state  of 
captivity. 

In  the  South  of  France  we  have  a  very  local  species  of 
Papilio ;  P.  AlexanoVy  which,  although  of  the  same  shape  and 
colour  as  P.  Machaon,  has  its  upper  wings  very  similar  to  those 
of  P.  Podalirius.  Might  not  Alexanor,  although  a  distinct  and 
well-established  species,  have  been  originally  the  product  of  a 
natural  crossing  of  Machaon  with  Podalirius  ?  If  crossings 
take  place  in  a  state  of  captivity,  they  may  also  take  place  in  a 
state  of  liberty,  and  produce  those  species  which  we  find  so 
closely  allied. 

Yet  what  I  am  going  to  say  respecting  the  hybrids  of 
A.  Yama-Mai  and  A.  Pernyi  would  go  against  this  possibility  of 
new  species  being  permanently  obtained  by  natural  crossings, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  state  of  confinement,  Lepidoptera 
bred  from  the  same  small  stock,  degenerate  to  such  an  extent 
that  about  the  third  season  the  ova  obtained  become  infertile,  or 
the  young  larvae  too  weak  to  live.  It  has  been  the  case  with 
several  species  I  have  bred,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  that  this 
was  only  accidental,  and  that  the  same  species  could  be  bred  in 
confinement  on  a  small  scale  for  a  long  succession  of  years 
without  showing  any  signs  of  degeneracy.  With  hybrids, 
degeneracy  in  a  state  of  captivity  would  of  course  be  much 
greater  than  with  natural  and  well-established  species. 

From  the  fact  that  Lepidoptera,  bred  from  the  same  small 
stock  in  a  state  of  confinement,  degenerate  and  usually  become 
extinct  in  the  third  year,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that 
consanguinity  is  the  cause  of  it.  Want  of  space,  of  pure  air,  and 
proper  food,  may  probably  be  the  causes.  In  support  of  this  I 
may  mention  that  M.  V.  La  Perre  de  Roo  has  contributed  to  the 
'Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Acclimatation,'  several  papers  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance  on  "  The  pretended  fatal  efi*ects 
of  consanguineous  alliances,"  in  which  the  author,  after  twenty 
years'  experience  with  various  species  of  animals,  says  that 
consanguinity  is  not  a  cause  of  degeneracy ;  that  whenever  the 
latter  takes  place  it  is  due  to  other  causes  which  have  not  been 
discovered. 

M.  La  Perre  de  Roo  maintains  that  degeneracy  through 
consanguinity  in  the  human  race,  as  well  as  in  all  other  animals, 
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IB  a  iH»piiliir  error,  entirely  unsupported  by  facts,  and  that  the 
fuoUah    prijudice    which    attributes    all   sorts   of  accidents    to 
oooMDguinity  is  unworthy  of  being  taken  into  consideration  by 
wknot,  but,  as  he  quotes  from  Lebrun : — 
"  On  ne  detruit  pas  aib^meot 
Le  pr6jug6  ni  rhabitude." 

The  rt^iiorts  of  M.  La  Perre  de  Roo  have  not  yet  been 
all  published:  tlie  first  appeared  July,  1H78;  the  second, 
Jaiiuar}',  1879;  the  third,  September,  IH79.  The  last  of  these 
eooiains  an  account  of  his  experiments  on  the  breeding  of 
■any  speciea  of  birds  during  a  long  series  of  years,  in 
nott  eases  beginning  only  with  one  couple  of  the  same 
species.  The  generations  obtained  never  showed  any  signs  of 
dagenenoy ;  on  the  contrary,  several  races  were  improved  by  his 
skilftil  breeding. 

Hybrids  of  A.  Yama-Mai  and  A.  Pernyi,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  been  complete  failures  respecting  the  reproduction  of  the 
species.  A  few  years  ago,  M.  Bigot,  one  of  the  best  French 
aericultiirists,  obtained  hybrids  by  crossing  the  female  of 
A,  Y^mO'Mai  with  the  male  of  A,  Pernyiy  and  vice  versa,  but 
tbeae  races  are  now  extinct.  Yet  the  larvae  and  moths  were  fine 
and  lai^.  The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  showed  me,  in  1876, 
magnificent  specimens  of  these  hybrids  which  he  had  obtained 
horn  M.  Bigot.  These  hybrids,  like  those  obtained  by  other 
amomologistff,  bybernated  in  the  pupa  state.  Had  the  hybrid 
into  existence  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  in  warm  countries 
the  parent  insects  could  live  entirely  in  a  wild  state,  would 
hybrids  have  had  the  power  of  reproduction,  and  would 
Ihej  hare  continued  to  live  as  distinct  species  ?  This  of  course 
il  ia»  as  jaCy  impossible  to  answer. 

M.  E.  Beroe,  author  of  the  *  Faune  entomologique  Francjaise  * 
and  oUier  worku,  and  who  is  a  most  expeiienced  French 
anUNDologisi,  aUo  had  hybrid  Vaiiui'Mai-Pevnyi,  which,  I  was 
told*  had  been  in  exiittence  for  a  few  years.  M.  Berce  gave  me 
in  Paris  (1  believe  during  the  winter  of  lH7r))  some  nineteen 
aoecMNia  of  tJiis  hybrid  npecies ;  they  were  so  thin  that  they  could 
hardly  ha  calM  coco<»nH.  Kvidently  the  insect  was  in  the  last 
of  iU  existence,  for  I  only  obtained  one  feniHle  moth,  which 
with  a  male  Pernyi.  The  larva?,  when  hatched,  were 
aotiivly  hbck,  like  Ptrnyi,  and  bad  no  reHomblanco  to  Yama-MaL 
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They  had  returned  to  the  type  Pernyi,  which  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two.     The  other  cocoons  contained  dead  larvae  or  dead  pupse. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1879,  during  the  discussion  which  followed  the  interesting 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wardle,  on  the  wild  silks  of 
India,  I  heard  something  about  another  hybrid  which  had  been 
obtained  in  Bombay.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  A.  Rogers 
was  as  follows  : — "  A  curious  fact  came  under  my  notice.  There 
was  a  man  in  Bombay,  a  barber,  who  made  a  most  remarkable 
discovery  with  regard  to  Tusser  silk.  He  showed  me  the 
produce  of  silk  which  had  been  spun  by  a  hybrid  worm,  produced 
between  the  common  Indian  Tusser  worm  and  what  he  said  was 
the  Japanese  Yama-Mai.  Whether  that  was  the  case  I  cannot 
say,  but  he  certainly  showed  me  two  worms  which  were  about  the 
size  of  my  little  finger,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  silk  produced 
was  much  freer  from  tannin  than  the  indigenous  Tusser  found  in 
the  jungle.  He  showed  me  some  specimens,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  hybrid  silk  was  far  superior  to  the  other.  Mr.  Morris 
assured  me  that  this  hybrid  would  feed  on  the  commonest  trees 
in  the  country." 

Mr.  Wardle,  in  commenting  upon  the  above  statement,  said, 
he  doubted  whether  Mr.  Rogers  was  correct,  because  the  Yama- 
Mai  was  a  Japanese  species  which  was  an  oak-feeder,  whereas  the 
Tusser  worm  fed  on  very  dissimilar  food.  Mr.  Wardle  said  the 
Tusser  cocoons  contained  no  tannin  or  woody  matter. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Wardle's  assertion,  I  must  say  that  the 
Tusser  worm,  like  most  other  wild  silk-producers,  is  essentially 
polyphagous,  and  that  last  year  it  was  reared  on  oak  by  several 
entomologists,  and  on  hornbeam  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse. 

Another  hybrid  between  Yama-Mai  and  Pernyi  was  also 
mentioned  in  1878,  but,  as  for  some  reasons  it  has  not  yet  come 
into  the  public  domain,  I  can  only  quote  from  the  discoverer  of 
this  wonderful  hybrid,  who  is  M.  Bourdier,  of  Montboyer,  France. 
After  speaking  of  the  merits  of  Yama-Mai,  and  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Pernyi  over  Yama-Mai,  he  thus  speaks  of  his  Perny- 
Yama  : — "  This  fruitful  hybrid  has  over  its  parents  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  perfectly  hardy ;  it  will  resist  a  temperature 
of  0°  centigrade  (freezing-point),  and  will  eat  even  dried-up 
leaves  if  they  are  not  brittle.  There  is  a  second  brood  each  year 
if  the  breeder,  by  artificial  means,  hastens  the  emergence  of  the 
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from  the  hybernating  cocoons.  Kggs  Bciittered  in  tlie 
will  for  ever  people  our  oak-forests  with  this  silk- 
%  which  CAU  hardly  degenerate.  A  mere  *  delocalisation ' 
of  A  few  miles,  which  the  moths  will  cross  over  with  a  single 
■titike  of  their   powerful    wings,   will    be    sufficient    for    their 

Such  is  tlie  sliort  sketch  (which  I  have  translated  freely  from 
tiM  original  French)  of  this  hybrid  which  has  been  denominated 
by  Montieur  Bourdier,  **  Perny-Vama  de  Monthoyery 

I  may  mention  that  for  several  years  I  have  obtained  pairings 
of  different  species : — Pernyi  (male)  with  Polyphemus  (female) ; 
Ctcropia  (male)  with  Cynthia  (female),  several  times ;  Cecropia 
(male),  with  Gloveri  (female) ;  Cecropia  (male)  with  Polyphemus 
(Cemale),  aeveral  times;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  eggs  were 
infertile  Crossings  of  Attaais  Pyrl  with  Cecropia  have  proved 
equally  fruitless. 

110,  Ck|ilMn  BomI.  S.W.,  Juoe,  1880. 


THE  TOUTRICES  OF  SURREY.  KENT,  AND  SUSSEX. 

By  Walter  P.  Weston. 

(Continued  fh>m  p.  133. ) 

Oluuiui  tdmana^  Hub.— A  local  and  uncommon  species.  The 
imago  appears  towards  the  end  of  June  and  in  July  among  elm, 
haiel,  and  alder,  and  flies  freely  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  A 
few  yeara  ago  I  met  with  this  insect  commonly  among  some 
aldent,  bat  it  ia  rery  difficult  to  see  on  the  wing ;  and  I  found  the 
baat  plan  was  to  lie  down,  when  they  were  easily  discernible 
affaiiiHt  the  sky.  The  localities  are  Tilgate  Forest,  Haslemere, 
and  liaatiugs;  Box  Hill,  Ksher;  and  Folkestone. 

lyMaiui,  F.  v.  li.— Local,  but  much  more  plentiful 
than  others.  The  imago  appears  in  July  and 
Aim  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  It  should  be  looked 
for  aoMNig  blackthorn  hedges ;  and  has  occurred  at  Darenth  and 
BMl  Woods;  Croydon,  West  Wickham,  Mickleham,  Ashstead; 
tad  Tilgate  Forest 

S.  jantkituma^  Dop.* Distributed  throughout  among  hawthorn 
btdfsft.  Tbe  imago  appears  in  July  and  August,  and  flies  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  lumiliine.  The  Urva  is  said  to  feed  in  the 
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ripe  berries  of  the  hawthorn  late  in  the  autumn,  and  to  hybernate 
in  a  silken  cocoon  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

S.  rujillana,  Zell. — Not  uncommon  where  its  food-plant,  the 
wild  carrot  {Daucus  carota)^  occurs.  The  imago  appears  in  July 
and  August,  and  flies  in  the  sunshine;  it  is  more  abundant  near 
the  coast.  The  larva  feeds  in  the  autumn  in  the  seed-heads  of 
the  wild  carrot;  hybernates  and  pupates  in  the  spring.  The 
localities  are  Croydon,  Mickleham,  Box  Hill,  Sanderstead ; 
Darenth,  Gravesend,  Deal,  Dover,  Canterbury,  and  Folkestone ; 
Worthing,  Eastbourne,  Brighton,  &c. 

S.  Woeherana,  Schitf. — Abundant  in  all  orchards  and  fruit 
gardens.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  inner  bark  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  and  also  common  laurel.  The  imago  appears  continuously 
throughout  the  summer,  and  may  be  found  at  rest  on  the  stems 
of  the  fruit  trees ;  and  also  captured  on  the  wing  at  dusk. 

Coccyx  strobilella,  Linn. — Distributed  among  spruce  firs. 
The  larva  feeds  in  the  spruce  fir  cones,  which  should  be  gathered 
during  the  winter.  The  imago  appears  in  May.  This  insect  is 
more  easily  reared  than  captured. 

C.  splendidulana,  Guen. — Common  throughout  among  oaks. 
The  imago  appears  in  April  and  May,  and  flies  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine ;  and  is  very  partial  to  the  flowers  of  the  holly ;  it  is 
also  to  be  found  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  larva  feeds  on 
oak ;  and  I  have  bred  this  species  in  plenty  from  galls  when 
rearing  Ephippiphora  ohscitrana,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
larva  only  entered  the  galls  for  pupation. 

C.  vernana,  Kngs.— Named  by  Dr.  Knaggs  (E.  M.  M.  iv.  122), 
from  three  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Meek,  in  Darenth  Wood, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  1866.  T  am  not  aware  of  its  subsequent 
occurrence,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  the  examples  above 
mentioned  to  be  small  specimens  of  E.  ohscurana,  to  which 
Dr.  Knaggs'  description  applies  equally  well.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  earlier  stages. 

C,  argyrana,  Hub. — Abundant  among  oaks  in  April  and  May. 
The  imago  is  to  be  found  at  rest  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

G.  pygmmana,  Hub. — The  imago  appears  in  April  and  May 
among  fir  trees,  and  is  very  scarce  in  this  country.  It  has, 
I  believe,  occurred  sparingly  in  Surrey. 

C.  hyrciniana,  Uslar. — Not  uncommon  among  spruce  firs. 
The  imago  flies  freely  at  dusk  in  May  and  June.     Mr.  C.  G. 
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Bairmtt  hma  found  the  larva  laying  the  leaves  of  the  spruce 
parmllel  with  the  shoot,  and  feeding  in  a  small  weh.  It  has 
oeewTwl  at  Sevenoaks,  Tunhridge  Wells,  and  near  Dover; 
Hlgate  Foraat,  Uckfield ;  Croydon,  West  Wickham  ;  &c. 

C,  ntmsma^  Treit— Wilkinson  writes:  *' The  imago  appears 
in  June  in  abundance  among  spruce  firs,  and  occurs  wherever 
Ibote  trees  grow,  in  the  South  of  England."  I  have  never  been 
fortanaie  enough  to  meet  with  this  insect,  except  single  speci- 
and  therefore  do  not  agree  in  its  being  at  all  a  common 
It  baa  been  taken  at  Croydon,  Sevenoaks,  and  Tilgate 
ForMt 

Hfudmene  fimhriana^  Steph. — The  imago  is  not  uncommon 
among  oaks  in  March,  April,  and  the  early  part  of  May.  It  is  to 
be  oblatned  by  beating  the  branches  into  an  umbrella  or  net,  and 
drops  ver}'  quickly  when  disturbed.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  oak, 
and  pupates  in  galls,  between  dead  leaves,  in  crevices  in  tlie  bark, 
and  similar  situations. 

Rtlimia  huoliana^  Schiff. — Common  among  various  kinds  of 
firs.  The  larva  hatches  in  the  autumn ;  and  when  the  bud  starts 
in  the  spring  feeds  actively  upwards,  eating  out  the  entire  centre 
uf  tiie  shoot,  and  then  descends  into  the  old  wood  to  pupate. 
The  inugo  appears  in  June  and  July.   It  occurs  throughout  these 


B.  fimeolana^  Dbld. — Of  similar  habits  to  the  preceding 
^Meies,  but  much  scarcer.  The  imago  appears  later,  and  is 
mof  sluggish  in  its  movements.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
B.  kmtMmm^  by  its  straighter  costa,  longer  and  more  pointed  fore 
wings,  and  by  the  brighter  colour  and  more  silvery  markings  and 
appearance.  It  has  occurred  at  Tunhridge  Wells,  Dartford ; 
UsttUnga,  Uckfield,  Tilgate  Forest ;  Croydon,  West  Wickham. 

H.  Uurlonana,  Hub.-— The  imago  appears  towards  the  end  of 
April  and  in  Ifaj  among  Scotch  firs  (Pinus  sylvestris),  and  fiies 
at  du«k.  The  larva  feeds  in  the  central  shoot,  eating  out  the 
mnUre,  and  when  full  fed  either  retires  into  the  old  wood  or 
vaadsrs  away  to  pupate.  The  lanr«  should  be  looked  for  early 
In  ApcUf  and  are  full  fed  when  R.  jtinivoraua  lurvie  are  only  about 
balf-abad.  It  lias  occurred  at  Croydon,  Weybridge,  West  Wick- 
bam.  Hbirley;  Haslemere,  Uckfield;  Birch  Wood,  Tunbi-idge 
W«IU.  and  Bevanoaks. 

It.  fiinivaram^  Z«ll. — Common<»r  tlinn   tho  former  species. 
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The  imago  appears  in  May  and  June  among  Scotch  firs.  The 
hirvaj  feed  in  the  shoots,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  side  shoots  rather 
than  the  central  one,  and  should  be  collected  about  the  end  of 
April.  Besides  the  localities  named  for  the  preceding  species  it 
has  occurred  at  Lewisham,  and  near  Dover. 

R,  sylvestrana,  Curt. — Rather  local.  The  larva  feeds  in  the 
shoots  of  the  stone  pine  {Pinus  imiea)  and  other  pines  in  March 
and  April,  and  its  presence  can  be  detected  by  the  pellet  of  frass 
ejected  by  the  larva  from  its  tunnel,  and  which  remains  affixed  to 
the  infected  shoot.  The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July,  and 
has  occurred  at  Croydon  and  West  Wickham,  and  I  have  met 
with  a  single  specimen  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Carpocapsa  splendana,  Hub. — Not  uncommon  in  oak  woods 
in  July  and  August,  when  the  imago  flies  freely  at  dusk ;  and  is 
also  to  be  obtained  by  beating.  The  specimens  vary  considerably 
in  size.  The  larva  feeds  in  acorns  in  the  autumn,  but  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  rearing  the  insect.  It  occurs  generally 
throughout  these  counties. 

C,  grossana,  Haw. — The  imago  should  be  looked  for  among 
beeches  in  June  and  July,  flying  round  the  trees  at  dusk ;  but  it 
is  not  common.  The  larva  feeds  in  the  beech  mast  on  the  seeds, 
and  is  not  easy  to  rear. 

C.  pomonella,  Linn. — Common  in  all  apple  orchards.  The 
life-history  is  as  follows : — The  egg  is  laid  in  the  calyx  of  the 
apple,  and  hatches  shortly  after  the  young  apple  is  found;  the 
larva  eating  its  way  to  the  core,  devours  the  pips,  and  makes  its 
egress  on  the  opposite  side  to  which  it  entered.  If  two  apples  are 
on  a  bunch  the  larva  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  It  occasionally 
attacks  nuts  in  a  similar  way.  The  imago  is  to  be  met  with  freely 
at  dusk  in  June  and  July,  flying  round  the  trees. 

Opadia  Funehrana,  Treit.— The  imago  of  this  insect  is  very 

rare,  while  the  larva  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  some  seasons  in 

gardens  and  orchards,  feeding  inside  plums  and  damsons.     The 

imago  appears  in  June.    The  larva  is  full  fed  in  the  autumn,  when 

it  retires  to  pupate,  but  does  not  accomplish  the  change  until 

the  following  spring.     In  confinement  they  should  be  supplied 

with  bits  of  cork,  chips  of  bark,  &c.,  of  which  they  will  eagerly 

avail  themselves. 

Putney,  June,  1880. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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STIUMONOTA   8C0PARIANA.  H.-S,:    A   TORTRIX  NEW  TO 
THE   BRITISH   FAUNA. 

Bt  J.  B.  H0DQKIN80N. 

DoBlNO  the  last  week  in  April  and  first  week  in  May  I  bred  six 
fMetmeiis  of  a  splendid  Tortrix  new  to  me,  which  at  first  sight  I 
Ihoaght  were  very  large  LithocoUetis  ulmifoliella.  They  came  out 
of  my  rearing  pot,  in  which  I  was  breeding  Nepticula  sorbiella  from 
the  mountain  ash.  At  first  I  set  them  down  in  my  own  mind  as 
from  queer  larve  which  I  got  last  July  from  t)ie  Sorbus,  which  I 
ooUectad,  thinking  they  might  produce  Eplgraphia  Stebikellneriella. 
However,  when  I  sent  both  sexes  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  he  thouglit 
tliere  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  larvae  of  the  genus  Stigmonota  are  not 
eoDO  or  fruit-eaters.  I  at  once  bethought  me,  more  especially  when 
Seopmiama  was  mentioned  by  the  name,  that  I  had  been  beating 
liroom  at  the  same  time  I  was  beating  the  Sorbus,  This  broom 
WIS  a  few  yards  from  my  house,  at  Dutton,  so  most  likely  the  larvae 
got  mixed  up.  I  must  try  this  season  to  find  more,  but  the  broom 
is  a  Tery  scarce  plant  in  that  district.  S,  scopariaiia  is  quite  as 
brilliant  a  species  as  CJwreutes  scintilulanay  and  is  a  grand 
addition  to  our  fauna. 

rr»«ioo,  Linctehiro.  June,  1880. 
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Choebocampa  kkru  at  Cribff.  —  In  a  small  collection  of 
Dritiiib  insecU  made  by  Mr.  W.  Grant,  of  Strathearn,  Crieff, 
I  find  among  other  things,  chiefly  common,  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  C.  nerU,  It  was  found  in  1^73  by  Mr.  Grant's  gardener 
■flMQg  sooM  grass  which  he  wss  cutting,  probably  about  July. 
TIm  owner  of  the  specimen  was  aware  that  it  was  an  oleander 
luiwk,  bttt  was  quite  ignorant  of  iU  raiity.  I  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  send  you  this  note  as,  apart  from  tlie  scarcity  of 
the  species,  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  White  that  it 
Ims  neter  been  recorded  from  Scotland  before.  —  Gilbert  H. 
IUtkom;  Bchool-house,  Crieff,  Perthshire,  June  14,  18H0. 

AcBoVTCTA  Aijii.— I  took  a  fine  specimen  of  il.  o/ni,  at  rest 
OB  an  oak  tree  in  Uepiou  Shrubs,  on  the  12th  of  June.— J.  E. 
Kovbm;  Bnrton-ou-Trent. 
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AcRONYOTA  ALNi. — On  June  9th,  whilst  staying  at  Lyndhurst, 
I  took  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  rare  species,  which  I  dislodged 
from  a  beech  tree.— Lewis  F.  Hill;  4,  Craven  Terrace,  Ealing, 
June  11,  1880. 

Captures  of  TjEPIDOPtera  in  Kent. — During  Whitsuntide  I 
collected,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Barrett,  of  Peckham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Higham,  Kent.  Though  in  the  daytime  the 
weather  was  fine  and  warm,  there  was  a  constant  east  wind,  which 
made  the  nights  very  cold.  Nothing  whatever  came  to  sugar,  and 
very  little  indeed  was  on  the  wing.  Of  butterflies  Satyrus  jEgeria 
was  plentiful  in  the  rides,  with  an  occasional  Anthocharis  Carda- 
mines,  Syricthus  alveolus  &c.,  with  larvsB  of  Arge  Galathea 
common,  and  Thecla  W- Album  scarce.  Of  moths  Corycia  tami- 
nata  was  common,  and  we  got  a  nice  series ;  and  Eurymene 
dolahraria,  Ephyra  omicronaria,  Anticlea  derlvata,  Notodonta 
camelina,  Tceniocampa  gracilis,  Herminia  harbaliSj  and  others  also 
occurred.  Amongst  larvae  we  were  more  fortunate.  Noki 
albulalis  was  not  uncommon,  but  still  very  small ;  and  the  beauti- 
ful larva  of  Toxocavipa  pastinum  we  collected  full  fed,  commonly 
from  Vicia.  Those  of  Pterophorus  rhododactylus  were  very  small, 
and  although  we  found  one  bush  with  plenty  on,  they  were  gene- 
rally scarce,  probably  from  the  absence  on  most  bushes  of  any 
rosebuds.  Other  larvse  included  Euthemonia  russula,  Ourapteryx 
sambucatay  Triphcena  fimbria,  freely  full  grown  ;  Epunda  viminalis 
in  profusion  on  the  sallows,  with  many  other  species. — Geo.  T. 
PoRRiTT,  Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield,  May,  1880. 

Captures  in  Staffordshire.  —  On  the  8th  of  this  month 
(May)  I  was  out  insect-hunting  and  again  captured  Epunda  nigral 
a  female.  This  makes  the  fourth  year  I  have  taken  one  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  all  females ;  I  have  not  found  one  in  the 
autumn.  It  was  only  just  emerged  from  pupa,  being  full  of  a 
pinky  juice.  It  was  taken  from  a  whitethorn,  the  same  tree  I 
took  one  from  last  year.  I  also  captured  two  Notodonta  dodoncea, 
the  first  I  have  taken  in  this  district.  Noctua  plecta  and 
Euplexia  lucipara  are  plentiful  and  in  fine  condition',  owing 
perhaps  to  the  dry  weather.  —  S.  Bradbury  ;  Abbots  Bromley, 
Staffordshire,  May  24,  1880. 

Lithosia  rubricollis  in  Wales.  —  On  May  20th,  I  found 
L.  rubricollis  at  Llanrwst,  in  North  Wales.— J.  \V.  Bentley; 
Castleton,  near  Manchester,  June,  1880. 
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NaTt>DONTA  TRBPiDA  IK  CORNWALL.— When  down  in  Cornwall 
iMt  September,  I  caaglit  on  an  oak-tree  the  larva  of  Notodonta 
tnpida.  It  was  crawling  down  the  tree,  apparently  about  to  bury 
iiielf.  The  moth  emerged  about  the  10th  of  this  month.  The 
pl^^  we  found  it  was  about  five  miles  from  Liskeard.  This  is  a 
new  locality  for  this  species,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out. — William 
H.  Kvnaston;  Montpellier  Lodge,  Cheltenham,  May  25, 
1880. 

NcTTODOJCTA  Chaonia.— I  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  the 
appearance  of  the  above  species  here  this  season,  having  bred  the 
imago  from  a  pupa  found  last  autumn  at  the  foot  of  an  oak. — 
Alfiisd  Wood,  Westmeston  Place,  Westmeston,  Sussex. 

Abotbesthia  jerariella  bred.  —  From  larvae  collected  last 
August,  at  the  Bushes,  near  Manchester,  feeding  in  the  berries 
of  mountain-ash,  I  have  just  bred  a  series  of  Argyresthia  ararieUa. 
Plenty  of  A,  conju^ella  are  emerging,  but  no  intermediate  forms 
have  yet  appeared.  MrarieUa  is  certainly  a  species.  The  males 
and  females  copulate  freely,  but  never  yet  have  been  obsei*ved  to 
do  iM>  with  A,  conjugella,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  insect  is 
not  likely  to  be  abundant. — J.  H.  Threlfall  ;  Preston,  June  2, 
1880. 

Nemophoiu  pilblla. — I  have  turned  up  Nenwphora  pileUa 
thia  aeaaon ;  I  never  possessed  the  species  before.  I  took  a  fine 
■eries  in  a  fir  wood,  among  Vacciniurriy  on  the  moors  above 
SUmeyhorst  College.  Some  specimens  I  have  seen  doing  duty 
in  eollectiona  for  PiUUa  are  Nemophora  Schxcarziella,  This  species 
ia  totally  distinct  when  fine  specimens  are  seen,  the  hind  wings 
being  much  darker  than  in  Schwarziella,  and  the  fore  wings  more 
rsHenlited,  like  N.  nutaxella,  and  more  rounded.  Let  anyone 
who  has  taken  the  lazy  SchwarzieUa  take  PileUa ;  he  will  soon 
ind  out  how  much  more  wind  it  takfes  to  blow  PiUlla  down  into 
the  net  t«  box.  I  expect  it  is  nearly  always  blowing  on  the  high 
nu>OfB»  so  the  insect  has  learned  to  be  more  vigorous  and  active, 
U>  maintain  iu  position  in  nature ;  it  also  runs  about  in  the  box, 
Uk$  Tinsa peUUmeUa.    Tl  i,  be  no  doubt  the  larva  will  be  a 

KimcWmi  CMder.     Mr.  -  n  says  Zeller  used  to  Uke  it  at 

Ologan«  in  fir  woods,  among  bilberry.  Mr.  Stainton  also  says  he 
lyM  MMi  bttt  very  few  British  specimens.— J.  B.  IIoooiunson; 
Pkwrton,  Jane,  1880. 
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Micro -LEPiDOPTERA  bred  this  season. — From  larvae  collected 
in  Epping  Forest  last  autumn,  in  April  I  reared  from  oak 
Lithocolletis  cramerella  and  L.  quercifoliella  in  plent}',  but  very 
few  L.  lanantclla.  From  hornbeam,  L,  carpinicolella  came  out 
freely,  with  a  few  L.  tenella.  From  birch,  L.  ulmifoliella  and 
Ornix  betulavorella ;  but  considering  the  quantity  of  larvae 
collected  the  number  of  moths  have  been  small.  From  a 
Lithocolletis  larva,  mining  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  wild  plum,  I 
have  reared  about  twenty  moths,  which  appeared  different  from 
anything  I  possessed.  These  I  sent  to  Mr.  Stainton  for  identifi- 
cation, and  I  quote  his  rejily  : — "  I  regret  that  I  cannot  determine 
them  at  all  to  my  satisfaction  ;  they  are  not  L.  spinicolella  ;  they 
come  nearest  to  some  I  received  from  Frankfort,  bred  from 
apricot."  Elachista  poella  was  so  common  on  Hackney  Marsh 
that  I  collected  in  April  about  a  hundred  pupae  one  evening ;  and 
E.  nigrella  =  Gregsonella  swarmed  about  a  mile  from  Hoe  Street 
Station,  on  the  roadside  leading  to  Chingford,  the  middle  of  May. 
— W.  Machin;  22,  Argyle  Road,  Carlton  Square,  E.,  June,  1880. 

Captures  in  Shetland. — Mr.  E.  G.  Meek,  with  his  usual 
enterprise,  has  sent  one  of  his  assistants  to  collect  Lepidoptera,  &c., 
in  the  Shetland  Isles,  for  the  whole  of  this  season.  He  reports, 
after  two  months'  absence,  that  he  has  captured  some  very 
beautiful  varieties  of  Hepialns  humuli,  and  also  varieties  of 
11.  velleda.  There  may  possibly  exist  a  boreal  species  of  the 
genus  Hepialns  in  Shetland.  If  such  is  the  case  we  may  find  it, 
on  his  return,  amongst  the  H.  velleda  he  mentions.  As  usual  in 
our  northern  islands  the  wind  and  wet  are  the  chief  enemies  of  the 
entomologist,  for  Mr.  Meek's  collector  had  not  seen  a  single 
butterfly,  and  only  two  Geometers,  viz.  Eupithecia  venosata  and 
Larentia  salicata. — John  T.  Carrington;  Royal  Aquarium,  S.W., 
June,  1880. 

Stauropus  fagi. — This  season  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  to  the  production  of  Stauropus  fagi,  in 
Epping  Forest  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  T.  Eedle  has  obtained  ten  in 
five  mornings'  work,  by  searching  on  the  trunks  of  beeches.  A 
considerable  number  of  others  have  also  been  taken  at  Epping, 
including  a  very  dark  variety  of  the  female,  taken  by  T.  Eedle, 
junior.  Other  specimens  have  been  bred  from  larvae  taken  last 
season.  Examples  have  also  been  found  at  Leith  Hill,  West 
Wickham,  &c.- John  T.  Carrington;  Westminster,  June,  1880. 
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A   OtB    OP    THE    HOOK    TO   THE    TIBLB    OF   THE   FORE-LEOS  OF 

ABnmB. — A  short  time  ago  a  number  of  the  above- 
weeTils  were  sent  me  relatively  to  much  harm  they 
doing  m  cue  locality,  in  Scotland ;  and  after  they  had  been 
imprisoned  for  some  days,  having  nothing  more  suitable  at  hand, 
I  placed  a  few  specimens  of  half-grown  spruce-galls,  with  young 
soft  lemTes  on  them,  in  the  box  with  the  Hylobim  for  food.  They 
set  to  work  greedily,  and  speedily  cleared  what  was  eatable;  but 
in  the  case  of  one  weevil,  a  soft  young  leaf  which  it  had  severed 
was  crashed  firmly  into  the  end  of  the  jaw,  the  piece  of  leaf 
sticking  out  most  inconveniently  behind.  The  weevil  rubbed  the 
axlrsmity  of  the  rostrum  to  and  fro  over  the  back  of  another,  but 
tliiadid  no  good,  and  no  efforts  shook  the  half  "needle"  loose, 
till,  whether  by  instinct  or  haphazard  I  do  not  know,  it  applied 
the  hook  of  the  tibia  of  the  left  leg  repeatedly,  and  so  successfully 
thai  very  shortly  the  piece  of  leaf  was  loosened  and  fell.  Possibly 
nse  of  the  hook  is  well  known,  but  it  was  new  to  me,  and 
such  a  pretty  sight  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  lines  on  the 
tnhject — E.  A.  Ormerod;  Spring  Grove,  Islewoilh,  W.,  June  1, 
1880. 

Phttomtza  lateralis,  FaU.:  a  beneficent  Dipteron. — 
In  the  spring  of  187  5  I  had  ten  acres  of  red  clover  which  was 
mothered  with  groundsel.  In  April  of  that  year  I  was  somewhat 
torprised  to  see  a  very  great  deal  of  the  groundsel  dying  away 
belora  it  seeded.  Upon  examination,  the  cause  of  this  was  found 
to  be  a  small  dipterous  maggot  feeding  in  tlie  pith  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems.  I  collected  many  of  these  affected  plants,  and 
bred,  about  the  middle  of  May,  a  quantity  of  the  little  flies,  which  I 
then  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Newman,  but  he  could  not  get  them  named. 
They  pupawd  in  the  stems.  Mr.  R.  II.  Meade,  to  whom  I  have 
ju»t  lately  sent  a  specimen,  tells  me  it  is  Phytomyza  laUralis  of 
Fallaii.  I  wished  for  its  determination,  as  the  larvse  have  again 
■pptiwd  in  some  abundance.  Last  winter  groundsel  came  up 
verjr  thickly  in  some  early-sown  wheat ;  this  was  hoed  twice,  but 
mueh  of  the  weed  still  lived,  and  it  is  now  dying  away,  owing  to 
the  atUeks  of  these  liUlo  stem-feeding  larvie.  Groundsel  {Senecio 
tmi^arU)  is  a  troublesome  weed  on  our  good  heavy  land  when  in 
bigh  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  correctly  determine  these  little 
Muscids;  with  /'.  lnUraltM  there  appears  to  bo  confusion. 
Kalunbadi  says  it  lives  in  the  stems  of  nettle  (Urtica  dioica). 
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vervain  {Verbena  officinalis)^  and  Centaurea  Jacea ,-  also  in  the 
seed-heads  of  Ckrysanthemum  inodorum  (Pflanzenfeinde,  pp.  389 
and  387).  Harris  also  bred  it  from  the  receptacle  of  the 
chrysanthemum,  and  Curtis  from  Anthemis  Cotula  (Brit.  Ent., 
393);  while  Bouche  gives  Meigen's  lateralis  as  mining  the  leaves 
of  hound's-tongue  {Cynoglossum  officinale  and  C.  furcatum) 
(Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  viii.,  143).  I  have  found  the  hound's-tongue 
leaf-miner  here,  and  Mr.  Inchbald  has  bred  the  chamomile  seed- 
head  fly  (Field,  xlviii.,  471 ;  Oct  21st,  1876) ;  but  surely  these  are 
not  identical  with  the  beneficent  groundsel-destroyer.— Edward 
A.  Fitch;  Maldon,  Essex,  April  27,  1880. 

Pea  ENEMIES. — With  me  the  great  pea-crop  enemy  of  this 
year  took  a  somewhat  different  form  from  last  {cf.  Entom. 
xii.  194).  I  had  twenty  acres  of  November-sown  peas  intended 
for  early  podding,  and  which  until  April  looked  perhaps  the  best 
crop  in  the  neighbourhood.  Throughout  that  month  they  have 
suffered  'severely  from  the  attacks  of  Tipula  larvse.  These 
destructive  larvae  were  so  numerous  that  I  frequently  found  four  or 
five  around  the  root  of  one  pea.  They  completely  bark  the 
plant  just  at  the  surface,  and  rather  below  it,  leaving  only  the 
woody  fibre  for  its  support.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  how 
very  much  this  attack  weakens  all,  and  completely  kills  many,  of 
the  plants.  Tipula  larvse  were  also  very  abundant  and  destructive 
in  the  wheat  this  year,  especially  where  it  is  after  clover. — Edward 
A.  Fitch  ;  Maldon,  Essex. 

Larvae  of  Stratiomys  in  Winter. — I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  it  stated  in  what  condition  the  aquatic  Stratiomidse 
pass  the  winter  months.  The  following  note  on  the  subject  may 
be  of  interest : — I  have  a  box  which,  in  the  summer,  I  use  as  a 
receptacle  for  aquatic  larvae.  I  place  in  it,  at  the  bottom,  sand 
and  stones  and  some  water-weeds,  and  keep  it  filled  with  water. 
During  the  past  winter  this  box  was  emptied  and  placed  in 
a  cellar,  but  the  sand  was  not  removed,  and  consequently  became 
dry.  On  getting  this  box  out,  towards  the  end  of  March,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  amongst  the  sand  a  larva  of  Stratiomys,  which 
showed  signs  of  vitality.  On  placing  this  larva  in  water  I  found 
it  was  alive,  and  it  soon  became  sufficiently  active  to  move  the 
organs  of  its  mouth  with  the  peculiar  motion  characteristic  of  the 
insect  when  in  search  of  food.  It  buried  itself  in  the  stones  at 
the  bottom,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  its  body  exposed,  and 
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a  bubble  of  air  was  attached  to  the  aperture  at  the.  extremity  of  its 
tail.  Indeed  the  insect  seemed  not  to  have  suffered  from  its 
tcjoam  in  the  sand,  where  it  must  have  Iain  for  some  three 
moDihs  at  least  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  it  stated, 
in  a  ttandard  work,  that  the  food  of  these  larvae  is  supposed  to 
eonaut  of  animalculs,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are 
feeders,  subsisting  upon  the  Confervae  which  abound  in 
pools.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
inform  me  on  this  point. — Abbott  G.  Laker  ;  4,  Endwell  Road, 
Bcioeklej  Rise,  Brockley,  S.E.,  April  28,  1880. 

A  BuooBSsruL  Moth-trap. — I  have  been  using  a  contrivance 
tbia  ooDOn  which  will  really  repay  one  for  the  trifling  trouble  and 
expense  involved  in  its  construction.  It  consists  first  of  a  gallon 
gluM  jar,  heavily  charged  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  To  the 
lop  ol  this  is  fitted  a  funnel,  the  spreading  mouth  of  which  opens 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  poisoned  jar.  The  lower  end 
of  the  funnel  is  four  or  five  inches  below  the  mouth  of  the  jar, 
and  has  an  opening  three  inches  in  diameter,  the  funnel  mouth 
being  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  across.  Opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  funnel,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  jar,  is  soldered  to  the 
funnel  a  sheet  of  tin  so  bent  as  to  thoroughly  enclose  a  lamp. 
Tbe  lamp  is  supi)orted  by  a  piece  of  tin  hinged  to  the  outer  edge 
of  this  projection.  The  lamp  being  placed  in  position,  the 
tin  support  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  i)rojecting  part  of  the  jar 
below  its  neck.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  light  is  placed 
a  sheet  of  mica.  The  whole  contrivance  is  placed  within  a  tight 
wooden  box,  and  a  tin  flap  is  also  arranged  above  the  lamp 
ehimney  as  a  precaution  against  an  undesired  conflagration. 
The  moth,  attracted  by  the  light,  flies  into  the  mouth  of  the 
is  sU^ped  by  the  mica,  and,  after  fluttering  a  very  short 
is  so  fyr  oTeroome  by  the  fumes  of  the  potassium  as  to  fall 
within  the  poisoned  jar,  whence  it  cannot  emerge.  A  projecting 
lip  of  an  inch  or  so  in  height  is  soldered  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
■MNilh  of  the  funnel  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  any  insect  that 
fiUs  outside  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  It  thus  is  most  likely  to 
rsioni  to  the  ligbt.  I  have  taken  with  this  contrivance  hundreds 
of  KostnidA  and  Coluoptera,  among  the  fonner  many  things — 
sapeeially  among  tbe  Tineida — entirely  new  to  my  cabinet.— 
0.  8.  Wmtoott  ;  in  Annual  lleport  of  the  Entomological  Society 
i4  the  Pforinee  of  Ontario,  1879. 
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ZOMASPILIS    MARGlNAiOA. 


No. 


Thinking  you  might  like  to  figure  some  of  the  varieties  of 
fthis  very  pretty  and  variable  moth,  I  have  selected  three  specimens 
of  the  light  varieties.  No.  1  was  captured  some  years  ago  near 
Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  by  myself;  No.  2,  also  near  the  same 
iplace  in  a  swampy  hollow,  formerly  a  reservoir  of  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  grounds  of  Cannon's  Park,  Little  Stanmore  ; 
'No.  3  was  captured  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  1878. 

Fredkrick  Bond. 

Staines,  Middlesex,  July,  1880. 


LOCALITIES    FOR     BEGINNERS. 

By  John  T.  Carrington,  P\L.S. 

No.  VIII.— WICKEN. 

For  the  entomologist  who  is  not  afmid  of  work,  and  who  is 
mere  dilettante,  "  The  Fens  "  probably  afford  the  richest  of  all 
localities  for  Lepidoptera  in  this  country.  Amongst  fen-lands, 
Wicken  still  retains  its  virgin  soil  and  flora,  unspoilt  by  drainage 
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or  cultivation.  It  is  there  every  beginner  may  see  that  most 
beautiful  of  our  butterflies,  Papil'w  Machaon,  in  a  state  of  nnture. 
To  those  who  are  denied  the  opportunities  of  seeing  the  diurnal 
Lepidopterm  of  the  tropics,  it  is  some  consolation  to  observe  this 
handsome  creature  sailing  along,  or  sunning  itself  on  some 
ancommoD  marsh  flower.  Such  a  sight  cannot  fail  to  give 
pleasure  to  one  with  an  appreciation  of  nature,  whether  he  be 
•Dtomologist  or  botanist. 

Wicken  Fen  is  to  be  found  near  the  north  bank  of  the  River 
Cam,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  below  Cambridge,  and  near  to 
the  small  village  of  Upware.  The  best  way  to  get  from  London  is 
by  Great  Eastern  Railway  to  Waterbeach  Station,  whicli  is  a  little 
distance  after  passing  Cambridge.  We  are  then  some  five  miles 
from  Wickcn  Fen  ;  but  we  have  taken  the  precaution  to  write  to 
Mr.  William  Denson,  mine  host  of  the  little  inn  at  Upware,  bear- 
ing the  odd  sign  of  "  Five  Miles  from  Anywhere."  We  have 
written  with  the  primary  object  of  securing  one  or  two  of  the 
limited  number  of  beds  to  be  there  obtained ;  and,  secondly,  to 
ask  him  to  meet  the  train  with  his  conveyance  tliat  he  may  drive 
ns  and  our  luggage  to  his  hospitable  house.  To  one  who  has 
never  before  visited  the  fens,  this  drive  is  of  interest,  for  it 
is  through  a  most  characteristic  piece  of  cultivated  fen-land, 
which  has  been  reclaimed  from  what  must  have  been  at  one  time 
a  very  extensive  tract  of  marsh.  Wide  and  deep  ditches  are  on 
eaeh  aide  of  the  road,  while  beyond  is  a  broad  expanse  of  perfectly 
iai  landscape,  relieved  only  by  clumps  and  rows  of  tall  poplar 
trees  to  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  distance.  It  is  well  we  are 
ridinp,  for  the  long  straight  roads,  witli  such  monotonous  scenery, 
would  sadly  discourage  a  pedestrian.  In  about  an  hour  we  are  at 
our  journey's  end,  and,  after  the  adventure  of  all  being  ferried 
across  the  river,  we  find  Mrs.  Denson  awaiting  us  with  a  savoury 
and  thoroughly  country  dinner,  for  which  our  long  journey  has 
{Nvparsd  us. 

Naturally  our  first  qucKtion  on  arrival  is  about  Wicken  Fen. 
It  is  potiiUfd  out  to  us,  and,  from  a  littlo  distance,  appears  like  a 
brown  overgrown  meadow.  We  start  away  to  our  work  and  take 
the  road  from  Uie  river,  and,  passing  a  few  houses,  we  come 
to  aooM  aah  trees  on  our  right,  liiese  are  quite  historical  in 
DOals.  About  1H50  it  was  here  Mr.  Bond  took  at 
AerWiffeia  §triffo$a,  in  company  with  C'tdaria  BayUtata,  both 
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at  that  time  very  rare ;  and,  flying  over  the  oats  just  over 
the  fence,  he  also  took  the  then  new  Cosmopteryx  Lienigiella. 
In  the  same  field  he  also  took  the  very  rare  Argyrolepia  Schreiber- 
siana,  and,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  Eupithecia  viminatay  then 
supposed  to  feed  upon  osiers  {Salix  viminalis),  hut  now  known  to 
feed  on  the  fiowers  of  the  Valerian.  Passing  these  ash  trees  we 
come  to  a  gate  leading  on  to  a  wide  hank ;  following  this  we  arrive 
at  a  small  pumping-engine,  and  opposite  this  we  may  cross  the 
ditch  into  the  fen  proper. 

On  entering  the  fen  we  find  that  our  first  impression  of  a 
hrown  meadow  gives  way  to  a  more  pleasant  one,  when  we  see 
that  the  growth  consists  of  many  marsh  plants  seldom  found  in 
such  ahundance.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  are  sedges,  reeds, 
yellow  iris  [Ii'is  pseudo-acorus),  yellow  loosestrife  [Lysimachia 
vulgaris),  purple  loosestrife  {Lythrum  salicaria),  comfrey  (Sym- 
phytum officinale),  meadow-sweet  (Spiraa  ulmaria),  meadow  rue 
{ThaUctrum  Jlavuvi),  dwarf  sallows,  and  hog  s-f ennel  [Peacedanum 
jmlustre),  the  food-plant  of  Papilio  Machaon  larvae.  In  addition  to 
these  plants  are  several  rarer  and  interesting  species,  especially 
of  the  genus  Ranunctdas,  As  may  he  understood,  the  fen  is 
frequently  very  wet,  even  in  summer  during  some  seasons.  It  is 
intersected  with  deep  ditches,  and  surrounded  by  broader  dykes, 
locally  known  as  "  loads."  On  these  may  be  seen  the  long  narrow 
fen-boats  laden  with  peat  for  fuel  or  with  cut  and  dried  sedge, 
rwhich  is  used  in  the  district  for  bedding  for  cattle  or  for  thatching. 
[The  total  extent  of  Wicken  Fen  is  about  three  miles  long  by  one 
die  broad. 

Should  we,  on  our  visit,  have  the  bad  luck  to  meet  with  wet  or 
rindy  weather  we  shall  fare  badly  with  our  captures.  There  is  no 
[shelter  from  the  wind,  which  sweeps  across  the  broad  expanse  of 
jountry  with  such  force  as  to  make  flight  impossible  for  all  but 
the  strongest  insects.  Should  we,  however,  be  more  favoured 
[with  a  warm  sunny  day  any  time  between  the  end  of  June  and 
md  of  July,  we  shall  soon  get  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  ^'  swallow- 
kail  "  butterflies. 

When  perfect  insects  are  scarce  we  shall  find  plenty  to 
[occupy  us  at  the  various  times  of  the  summer  season  with 
looking  for  larvae.  I  will  name  a  few  of  the  many  species  we  may 
expect,  although,  of  course,  not  all  at  once,  but  each  in  its  turn, 
which  may  be  easily  ascertained.  On  the  sedges  Orgyia  coenosa  used 
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to  oeeur  tometimM  in  abuiidauce,  but  of  late  years  it  seems  to  have 
become  Ten*  rare ;  last  season,  only  one  specimen  being  noticed  so 
fur  an  I  can  ascertain  from  tbose  wbo  visited  tbe  fen.  In  June  and 
July  the  lanrtt  of  various  Leucanida  mny  be  found  at  nigbt  on  the 
Medt  {Pkragmitei  communis) ;  those  of  L.  piidorina  not  being  un- 
c  ..  The  perfect  insects  of  this  genus  are  sometimes  in  great 

:t  re,  flying  over  the  herbage  after  dusk  hiter  in  tlie  season. 

In  the  stems  of  the  reeds  the  larvae  of  Macrogaster  arundinis  feed 
with  those  of  Leucania  phragmitidis  and  Chilo  phragmitellns.  A 
f»*H»d  way  of  collecting  the  imagines  of  these  species  is  to  examine 
tbe  freshly-cut  reed  and  sedge  stalks  at  night  with  n  lantern. 
They  an»  then  often  found  just  after  emerging  from  the  pnpa- 
r«aes.  This  applies  to  other  species,  such  as  the  scarce  and 
variable  Senta  ulne,  although  at  another  period  of  summer. 
CnUimorpha  domimda  is  another  curious  case  of  an  abundant 
ioMfct  becoming  rare  in  tliis  locality.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
eommon  at  Wicken ;  the  larvae  could  be  found  in  spring  fending 
u|>on  almost  every  species  of  plant  growing  there,  but  apparently 
most  preferring  the  meadow-sweet.  It  is  now  no  longer  common ; 
ill  fact,  in  some  seasons,  being  quite  scarce.  In  June  the  larvte  of 
CheUtnia  caja  abound  upon  the  comfrey  ;  a  large  number  may  be 
taken  on  a  single  sunny  morning.  On  the  bedstraw  (Galium) 
CkitrocamjM  elpenor  may  be  found  also  as  a  larva,  while  upon  the 
sedge,  Simyra  veno$a  is  frequently  in  numbers.  Sesia  bembe- 
rifnrmit  may  be  found  boring  the  sallow  stems,  and  the  gieat  fat 
1.1  XI  ..r  I'igifKamjHi  (pievcifolia  stick  closely  under  blackthorn 
\.  Saturnia  carpiiii  are  common  on  meadow-sweet 
w  in  early  autunni.  All  the  larvae  mentioned  should  be 
«  ..  .  i,  .1,  if  posKible,  for  many  fine  varieties  haveljeen  bred  from 
tlii  ftru-laiids. 

During  the  last  few  seasons  the  chief  mode  of  collecting 
I^dopt^ra  in  tbe  fens  has  been  with  light.  This  has  been 
fuimd  by  f^r  tbe  most  successful  means  used  for  making  Urge 
**  ^'M*  **  ®f  i*"^  •"d  local  species  which  could  not  be  allured  by 
iIm  cIlAniui  of  ••  sugar,"  or  indeed  any  other  bait.  The  way  to 
pittotad  it  to  get  ft  "  lighthouse,"  which  nmy  be  obtained  at  one 
of  tbe  ftbopt  where  we  buy  our  other  entomological  ni)panaus.  It 
eoocisU  of  ft  gbuft  case  some  two  feet  square  affixed  on  a 
|KiU  ftbout  MX  feet  high.  In  this  glass  case  are  placed  two  or  four 
pftrsAo  Umiis,  as  Urge  as  can  be  conveniently  managed.     These 
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lamps  are  lighted  when  the  darkness  of  night  has  set  in.  After 
we  have  placed  our  lighthouse  in  a  conspicuous  place  which  will 
command  a  good  area  of  the  fen,  behind  our  lighthouse,  or  more 
correctly,  to  windward,  we  must  spread  a  sheet  stretched  on  two 
poles.  This  has  a  double  advantage  of  sheltering  our  lamps 
from  the  wind,  while  at  the  same  time  it  forms  to  some  extent  a 
reflector  and  convenient  background  on  which  to  see  any  specimens 
which  fly  past  the  lantern.  Having  selected  our  ground  and  got 
all  in  order  we  light  our  lamps.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  as  well 
to  light  our  pipes,  and,  if  we  can  also  muster  some  "yarn  "  about 
the  great  catches  of  other  people,  it  may  encourage  us,  for  we 
must  not  expect  all  the  good  things  in  the  first  hour.  Watching 
a  light  for  Lepidoptera  is  a  fine  exercise  for  our  patience.  We 
may  have  to  wait  an  hour— even  two,  three,  or  more  hours— 
before  our  first  insect  appears;  on  some  nights  indeed  our 
visitors  do  not  come  at  all.  But  when  they  do  come,  as  said  the 
historian  of  John  Gilpin, 

"  May  I  be  there  to  see." 

Nearly  all  groups  of  Lepidoptera  have  been  known  to  visit 
the  light  in  a  single  night,  even  butterflies.  The  rule  for  such  a 
night  seems  little  understood  as  yet,  and  we  can  recommend  no 
better  subject  for  the  study  of  our  readers.  An  apparently  good 
night  frequently  produces  little  or  nothing,  while  sometimes  those 
collectors  who  have  had  the  patience  or  perseverance  to  stay 
through  a  wet  and  windy  night  find  that  suddenly  the  moths 
begin  to  come,  and  many  rarities  are  unexpectedly  taken.  Lights 
may  be  successfully  used  the  whole  summer  through,  when  the 
nights  are  favourable.  Amongst  the  many  insects  to  be  taken  are 
the  rare  Hydrilla  paUistris,  which,  until  so  attracted,  was  a  species 
represented  by  single  specimens  in  one  or  two  collections  only. 
Meliana  flammea  and  Nascia  ciUalis  were  almost  as  rare,  but  have 
since  appeared  in  most  of  the  best  collections,  if  only  in  some 
cases  as  types.  Amongst  the  more  plebeian  herd  are  the  pretty 
Bankia  argentula  and  Hydrelia  unca ;  while  at  times  Apamea 
unanimis  and  A.  fibrosa  abound,  with  an  occasional  Macrogaster 
anmdinis  or  S'nnyra  venosa,  and  crowds  of  Phibalapteryx  lignata. 
In  addition  to  these  we  get  on  a  good  night  many  strange  and 
uninvited  guests,  such  as  bats,  beetles,  flies,  with  numbers  of 
Clielonia  caja,  which  flounder  about  and  drive  away  our  more 
aristocn.tic  visitors.      Enough   I  think  has  from  time  to  time 
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Wm  Mid  and  written  on  the  subject  of  light  in  the  fens  to  show 
ill  ■noooii  I  need,  therefore,  simply  wish  that  our  reader  may 
oa  hit  r\mi  to  Wicken  have  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  **  real 
night  for  light,"  aiul  hope  he  may  use  his  time  to  good 
adnmtAge. 

Sngar  has  latterly  been  somewhat  at  a  discount  amongst 
eoUaetors  at  Wicken,  but  at  times  it  produces  a  rich  liarvest. 
Tbei«  vn  aeTeral  clumps  or  rows  of  poplar  trees  near  Upware  on 
eitlMr  aide  of  the  river.  These  may  be  often  found  very  profitable 
if  ragared.  These  trees  do  not  stand  in  the  fen  itself,  but  are 
Mrrounded  by  dykes  and  fenny  land  in  every  direction.  At  these 
Iroea,  when  sugared,  have  been  taken  all  the  following  and  many 
oilier  apecieft  -.--Acronycta  strigosa,  Cijmatophora  ocularis,  some- 
ttmea  a  dozen  in  a  single  night,  Apamea  ophiogramma,  A,  fibrosa, 
Hmdena  atriplieU,  //.  suasa,  &c.  A  sharp  look-out  should 
alwajra  be  kept  for  the  exceedingly  rare  Hadena  satura,  which 
might  he  overlooked  for  an  odd  //.  thalass'uia.  One  of  the  very 
limited  number  of  places  where  this  great  rarity  was  taken  was 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Many  of  the  commoner  Nocture  taken  at 
angar  in  the  fens  are  well  worth  looking  over,  for  many  odd  forms 
appear  amongst  them  from  time  to  time.  These  bear  examination 
finom  other  yiews  beyond  those  of  the  mere  collector,  and  are 
to  those  who  study  development  of  varieties  or  types  as 
with  surrounding  circumstances. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  couple  of  nearly  extinct  species 
need  to  occur  commonly  at  Wicken.  Space  will  not  now 
nt  to  discuss  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  apparent 
txlermiDation  of  certain  species  in  certain  localities.  I  must  not, 
hovtter,  lorget  to  remind  our  readers  that  at  one  time  the  now 
rare  Pkihuioftteryx  jwlygrammatu  used  to  occur  between  Upware 
and  Wicken  Tillages  in  some  abundance.  Mr.  Bond  informs  me 
that  at  one  time  be  could  have  taken  hirgc  numbers  in  Burwell 
Pan.  whieh  was  immediately  south-east  of  Wicken  Fen  and 
mH^aUng.  J\  jtolygrammaia  was  also  taken  in  Wicken,  but  more 
■pnringlx  than  in  Burwell.  There  were  two  broods,  one  in 
April  and  the  other  in  June,  and,  like  its  relative,  l\  lignata,  the 
tmmmn  form  wn*  the  larger.  Not  for  years  has  this  species  been 
•ean,  although  carefully  Kcarched  for  by  many  collectors.  Burwell 
Fas,  Iha  haadqnarteni  of  this  insect,  has  been  drained,  and 
hi  widar  A  rough  kind  of  cultivation,  but  Wickm  still  remains, 
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and  only  separated  by  a  twenty-foot  dyke,  known  as  Burwell 
Load.  The  moth  may  turn  up  again,  and  is  always  worth 
looking  for. 

Amongst  the  most  striking  of  our  Geometers  to  be  found 
at  Wicken  is  Cidaria  sayittata.  The  larvae  may  be  found  on  the 
seeds  of  the  meadow  rue  in  August,  frequently  in  goodly  numbers. 
The  pretty  Hyria  auroraria  is  sometimes  not  uncommon,  neither 
are  the  two  ''  pugs,"  Eupithecia  suhumbrata  and  E.  j)y(jm(eata. 

Wicken  is  a  grand  field  for  the  student  of  the  British 
Tortrices.  Many  are  the  local  and  rare  species  he  may  tnke 
there  during  a  short  summer  holiday,  either  as  imagines  or  in  the 
larval  condition.  As  an  example  I  may  mention  Tortr'ix  dumetana, 
T.  costana,  Peronea  hastiana,  with  some  beautiful  and  curious 
varieties.  The  larvae  of  P.  Shephcrdana  are  found  along  with  those 
of  P.  aspersana  in  rolled-up  leaves  of  the  meadow-sweet  in  June, 
and  will  repay  the  trouble  spent  upon  collecting  them.  The 
imagines  of  these  species  are  found  sitting  upon  the  leaves  of  that 
plant  commonly  in  August.  Another  local  species  is  Dictyopteryx 
idiginosana,  which  is  double-brooded,  and  appears  in  June  and 
September.  In  June,  also,  may  be  found,  but  not  commonly, 
Penthina  carbonana,  while  Sericoris  herbana  is  taken  in  July 
with  S.  micana  and  Phoxopteryx  paludana  in  June  and  August, 
and  many  others. 

Of  the  plumes,  Pterophorus  bipunctidactylus,  P.  lithodactylus, 
P.  microdactylus,  and  the  very  rare  P.  pallidum  are  represented. 
The  latter  is  seldom  taken,  but  is  possibly  overlooked,  being 
a  small  and  obscure  species. 

That  large  division  of  theLepidoptera,  theTineina,  is  esi^ecially 
favoured  at  Wicken.  Manj^  rare  and  some  new  species  may  still, 
no  doubt,  be  found.  The  genus  Depressaria  is  rich  in  its  members. 
The  strikingly  black  and  white  Anesychia  funerella  is  not  known 
to  occur  elsewhere  in  this  kingdom  ;  it  is  frequently  found  in  some 
numbers.  So  conspicuous  a  lepidopteron  must  have  greatly 
pleased  its  re-discoverers,  Dr.  Bree  and  Mr.  Bond,  when  first  found 
by  them.  The  genus  Gelechia  will  alone  well  occupy  much  of  one's 
time  at  Wicken,  if  we  wish  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  better  know- 
ledge of  its  species.  One  has  been  latterly  added  to  the  British 
list  from  that  fen,  namely,  Gelechia  marosa.  Other  rarities 
to  be  found  there  are  Laverna  phragviitella,  which  feeds  in 
the  seed-heads  of  the  reed-mace  {Typha  latifolia).    An  interesting 
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is  given  in  Mr.  Stainion's  beautiful  work,  *  The  Natural 
Hklory  of  the  Tineina '  (vol.  xi.)>  CosmopUryx  orichalcella  is  to 
be  taken  amongst  the  fescue-grass  {Festuca  jtrateims),  and  will 
repay  a  diligent  search.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a  further  list  of 
Lepidoptera  to  be  taken  at  Wicken,  but  I  can  confidently  predict 
■MB^  fileasant  surprises  in  store  for  the  hard  worker  who  has  never 
before  been  to  the  fens. 

My  experience  of  Wicken  this  year  was  confined  to  a  visit  of  two 
dajre  early  in  June,  in  company  with  Mr.  Meek,  who  kindly  showed 
ne  the  localities  in  the  fen  for  many  of  the  best  species.  The 
treather  was  of  the  most  unfortunate  character  a  collector  could 
wall  meet  with ;  the  rain  was  frequent  and  heavy,  and  the  wind  was 
aOQStant  The  result  was  that  we  did  not  take  a  single  lepi- 
doplerons  imago  in  the  fen,  but  our  trouble  in  collecting  various 
lams  was  well  repaid.  I  bred  some  very  fine  Peronea  hastiana,  with 
•ome  of  the  rarer  varieties.  This  species  must,  I  think,  be 
double-brooded,  for  my  specimens  were  all  out  and  set  by  the  end 
of  June.  This  is  confirmed  by  other  correspondents  who  have 
also  bred  it  during  the  summer.  At  sugar  we  found  many  Noctuee, 
but  none  of  the  rarer  species. 

To  the  lot  of  few  of  us  does  it  now  occur  to  take  several  species 
new  to  our  fauna  in  one  season,  but  such  was  the  case  when  Mr. 
Bond  went  to  Wicken  for  the  first  time.  This  was,  as  I  have 
already  said,  about  1850.  In  that  year  he  added  to  the  British  list, 
I  baUere,  Schteiwbius  mucroncUm^  Anesychia  funerella,  which  was 
only  doubtfully  British  ;  Nascia  cilialis,  which  had  not  occurred  for 
tliirty  years  before.  In  fact,  I  believe  Mr.  Bond,  wlio  then  lived  at 
Cambridge,  was  the  first  entomologist  who  worked  this  fen  >nth 
system,  st  sny  rate.  He  was  frequently  assisted  by  a  man  who 
at  Fulbourne  named  Osborne.  Mr.  Doubleday  used  to  have 
of  Osborne's  Lepidoptera,  and  Mr.  Wollaston  his  Coleoptera. 
All  the  foo  tpaoiea  were  rare  in  those  days,  and  the  application  of 
light  was  not  used  as  an  attraction  for  moths. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  should  say  that  another  way 
to  go  to  Wicken  Fen  is  by  Wicken  village.  This  is  reached  from 
Sobam  Station  on  the  Newmarket  and  Ely  Railway  ;  but  Wicken 
villaga  is  some  distance  from  the  station.  Accommodation  may 
womtAmm  be  obtained  there,  but  I  prefer  the  Waterbeach  and 
Upware  route,  on  account  of  its  being  a  shorter  railway  journey 
from  Loudon,  and,  still  belter,  you  get  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
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host  of  the  **  Five  Miles  from  Anywhere,"  who  lias  for  many 
years  been  used  to  the  eccentricities  of  entomoloi:fists,  and  who 
can  tell  them  where  to  work  for  many  species.  Whichever  way  is 
chosen,  it  is  well  to  write  first  to  see  if  a  bed  can  be  obtained,  for 
the  visitor  must  not  expect  to  find  a  "  grand  hotel "  with  an 
unlimited  number  of  apartments  near  Wicken  Fen. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  July,  1880. 


A   FKW   REMARKS   UPON  CERTAIN    DIPTEROUS  INSECTS. 
By  R.  H.  Meade. 

Having  spent  a  few  days  towards  the  latter  end  of  last  June 
in  Buckinghamshire  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Oxfordshire, 
I  am  induced  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  interesting 
Dipterous  which  I  noticed  in  those  localities.  This  order  is  so 
extensive  that  I  shall  confine  my  observations  almost  exclusively 
to  the  members  of  one  family,  the  Anthomyiidce,  which  are  very 
interesting,  though  they  have  received  but  little  attention. 

The  first  species  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  Ophyra  anthrax, 
Mgn.  On  a  hawthorn  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  of  Buckingham,  I  found  this  little  blue-black 
fly  in  immense  numbers.  Some  years  ago  I  noticed  it  before  in 
the  same  place,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  any  other  locality, 
though  I  have  looked  for  it  in  various  parts  of  England.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  hedge  in  question,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
there  is  a  bone- mill,  in  which  bones  are  ground  up  for  manure ; 
and  I  noticed  that  a  very  strong  putrescent  odour  emanated  from 
it.  This  smell  evidently  attracted  the  flies,  for  they  were  most 
numerous  on  that  end  of  the  hedge  which  was  nearest  to  the  mill. 
This  peculiar  species  seemed  to  have  almost  exclusive  possession 
of  the  locality,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  individuals 
belonging  to  the  larger  species  of  the  same  genus  {Ophyra 
leucostoma,  Fall.),  I  noticed  no  other  flies  among  them.  On 
referring  to  the  accounts  given  of  this  species  by  systematic 
authors  I  found,  in  Schiner's  '  Fauna  Austriaca '  (Diptera),  the 
remark  that  it  is  of  local  occurrence,  and  that  he  once  found  it  in 
countless  numbers  ("in  wahrer  Unzahl")  near  a  dead  horse. 
What   is  the   source  of   attraction  ?      Do  the  larvae  feed   upon 
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CAirion  ?      The  flies  I  saw  were  almost  all  of  the  male  sex  ;  out 
of  fifty  which  I  captured  only  two  or  three  were  females. 

After  leaving  Buckingliam  I  stayed  for  several  days  in  a 
l^tmdeoantry  parsonage  within  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  and 
I  found  the  garden,  shrubbery,  and  immediately  surrounding 
eountrj  very  rich  in  rare  and  interesting  species  of  Anthom^nidae. 
A  dry  enumeration  of  the  names  of  those  which  I  captured  would 
be  of  little  interest,  so  I  will  only  mention  those  which  are 
particularly  rare,  or  peculiar  in  their  habits. 

Under  a  large  standard  apple  tree  in  the  kitchen  garden 
I  noticed,  on  a  sunny  day  following  a  wet  morning,  a  number  of 
Ilomalomyias  performing  a  joyous  aerial  dance,  such  as  all  the 
flies  belonging  to  this  genus  are  fond  of  doing.  Upon  watching 
them  I  observed  that  they  were  of  three  distinct  kinds  and  sizes ; 
some  were  small  and  grey  in  colour,  others  rather  larger  and 
blacker ;  and,  darting  between  these,  and  glistening  in  the  stray 
beams  of  sunshine  which  stole  through  the  leaves  of  the  tree, 
were  a  few  individuals  of  a  still  larger  size  and  brighter  colour 
sporting  with  the  rest.  I  captured  one  or  two  of  each  kind  with 
my  forceps,  and  found  them  to  be  H.  caniculariSy  Lin.,  //.  scalaris, 
Mgn.,  and  H.  aprica,  Hal.  The  two  former  are  common  every- 
where indoors  and  out,  but  the  last,  which  is  the  largest  species  in 
the  genus,  must  be  considered  rather  rare,  though  it  is  widely  dis- 
tribaied.  The  interest  here  attaches  to  the  circumstance  that 
three  distinct  species  were  sporting  and  associating  together.  Is 
this  usual  ?  As  I  believe  is  always  the  case,  the  flies  performing 
this  danee  were  all  males. 

I*f/€nura  pardalina.— On  a  shrub  in  the  garden  I  captured  a  rare 
Dtpt^ron  closely  allied  to  the  llomalomy'uis^  but  placed  in  a  separate 
genus  by  its  discoverer,  Prof.  Rondani,  who  named  it  P.  jyardalina. 
It  diflers  from  the  Honxalomyias  by  having  a  plumose  instead  of  a 
hare  arisU  on  the  antennas.  This  little  fly  has  hitherto  only  been 
raeordad  as  a  native  of  Italy,  not  being  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
works  I  have  seen  on  tlie  Diptera  of  France,  Germany,  or 
SeaudtnavU,  as  well  ss  England.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  only  found 
a  singb  male  specimen,  though  I  carefully  searched  for  others. 

HifHoduia  (Aricia^  abdomituUU,  Zett.,  and  Ifydrosteta  velutina, 
Dmr.'-'l  will  only  mention  these  two  other  Anthomyids,  both  of 
which  I  found.  Both  are  rare ;  the  fonner  is  recorded  by  Walker 
a*  liritish,  but  I  had  not  previously  seen  it;  the  latter  has  not  bei  n 
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found  before  in  England  to  m}^  knowledge,  and  is  very  rare  on  tlic 
Continent. 

In  conclusion,  the  only  fly  belonging  to  another  family  to 
which  I  shall  allude  is  the  Morellia  (Cyrtoneitra)  curvipes,  Macq. 
I  had  formerly  captured  several  males  of  this  rather  rare  Muscid 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  found 
numbers  of  both  males  and  females  (the  latter  1  had  not  previously 
seen)  on  the  leaves  of  strawberry  plants  in  the  garden. 
Bradford,  Yorks,  July,  1880. 
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By    J     B.   Bridgman    and    E.   A.   Fitch. 

No.  II.— ICHNKUMONIDiE  {continued). 

Section  5. — Scutellum  and  abdomen  black  :  apex  reddish  or  fulvous. 
Tarsi  and  tibiaB  yellow  (B)  or  saffron  (A),  apex  of  hind  one  black. 

A.  Intermediate  segments  of  abdomen  rufofulvous  at  the  sides. 

122.  dubitatus,  6  lines. 

B.  Intermediate  segments  not  so  marked. 

111.  ancipitei'us,  6 — 6^  lines. 

Section  6. — Scutellum  pale ;  abdomen  red  and  black ;  apex  with  white  or 

whitish  raarks.(') 

A.  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  aciculate ;  supero-medial  area  of  meta- 
thorax  rectangular  or  subquadrate  (females). 

Subdivision  I. — Antennae  filiform  or  the  apex  slightly  attenuated,  rather 
stout,  after  death  involuted ;  mesothorax  a  little  higher  than 
the  metathorax. 

Scutellum  white  or  yellowish. 

a.  Hind  coxae  pubescent  beneath. 

*  2nd  and  3rd  segments  either  entirely  red,  red  and  black,  or  some- 
times quite  black ;  tibiae,  especially  the  hinder  ones,  reddish 
at  the  base  ;  femora  black.  30.  computatorius,  fi — 9  lines  {a), 

**  2nd  and  3rd  segments,  the  latter  with  a  black  basal  band  and 
hinder  femur,  red ;  apex  black,  and  tibiae  the  same. 

32.  vagiuatorius,  5 — 6  lines. 
**'!=  2nd   and    3rd  segments  red ;    hinder  tibiae   with  a   wide   straw- 
coloured  band  in  the  middle.   34.  confusorius,  5 — 7  lines  (a). 

b.  Hind  coxae  not  pubescent  beneath ;  greater  part  of  the  femora 
black,  especially  the  hinder  ones. 

\^)  Generally  it  is  the  last  two  oi'  three  segments  that  are  pale  marked, 
sometimes  the  last  four,  and  sometimes  only  the  last :  these  marks  often  vary  in  the 
same  species 
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f  litrgint  of  cheeks  descending  more  or  lees  below,  the  base  of  the 
mftndibles :  'ind  and  drd  segmenU  of  abdomen  red. 

;  T<r»i  and  tibia*  red ;  apex  of  hinder  one  black. 

§  Scuiellum  white.    -         -         •         35.  hucculenttu,  6—9  lines  (a). 

H  Sciiiellum  whitish  yellow.  -  37.  gracHentiu,  5—6  lines. 

;;  Tibic  whitish  straw,  apex  of  front  one  red-brown,  apex  of  hind  one 
bUck.       •         -  -      ae.  auspiciosus,  6 — 9  lines  {a). 

H  Margins  of  cheeks  not  dilated  below  the  base  of  the  mandibles. 
*ind  and  3rd  abdominal  segments  red. 

X    liiud  tibis  in  the  middle  straw  or  whitish  straw-coloured. 

•  tkd  aagmeot  with  a  short  black  basal  band. 

38.  tenninatoriuSf  6—9  lines. 
*•  Srd  segment  with  the  black  band ;    this  and  the  2nd,  chestnut 
marked  with  black,  or  entirely  black. 

89.  melatwtis,  7 — 8  lines  {a). 
X  X    Hind  tibie  red  or  reddish  straw-coloured  at  the  base. 

♦  1*1  to  Srd  abdominal  segments  red.      -       46.  multipictiu,  3  lines. 
•^  'itid  and  Srd  tiegments  red,  4th  sometimes  partly  so. 

42.  luctatorius,  6—8  lines. 
V  V  X    Hind  tibi©  black.        •         -  48.  militaris,  nearly  4  lines. 

SubdiTisiou  II. — Antenns  setaceous,  after  death  incurved  or  subinvoluted, 
i^>ex  diotinctly  attenuated ;  mesothorax  and  scutellum 
geoerally  much  higher  than  the  metathorax ;  hinder  coxae 
not  pubescent  beneath  ;  2ud  and  8rd  abdominal  segments  red, 
the  3rd  in  both  sexes  generally  transverse. 

A.  Scutellum  yellowish  or  white. 

*  Oaatroceli  of  9nd  segment  of  the  abdomen  rather  large,  the  space 

between  them  equal  to  the  width,  or  only  a  trifle  wider  than 
the  middle  area  of  the  post-petiole. 
t  Femora  black. 

\  Spot  CD  coxa  and  base  of  tibisB  yellowish,  especially  the  hinder  one. 

48.  primaloriut,  10 — 11  lines. 
tt  Tibi«  red,  apex  of  hinder  one  and  coxsb  black. 

63.  /orwosutt  5i  lines, 
ff  Greater  part  of  femora  red. 

f  Hind  knees  black.  .      50.  gracUicomis,  4— 5|  lines  (a). 

H  Hiod  knees  not  bbck. 
X    Middle  area  of  metathorax  suliquadrate. 

59    quadriaUuitus,  4 — 5  lines. 
X  X    Middle  area  of  meuthorax  wider  than  long.    49.  bellipes,  74  lines. 
♦♦  G«»tioc0li  of  the  2nd  negment  smaller,  the  space  helween  them 
wide,  mostly    wider   than   the    middle  area  of  the    post- 
petiole. 
^  Jlnd  and  5rd  sbdominsl  segments  red. 

o  Tibim  rod,  jellow  in  the  middle.         64.  cahushu,  6—6  lines  {a). 
00  Tibte  red.  apex  of  hinder  one  bUck. 

• .   Krvni  tbr  biiM*  of  2nd  segment  to  the  apex  of  the  5th  the  sides  are 
psiallrl.      •         ...         66.  tttbnjUndriciu,  6  lines. 
•'-•  AMmbcb  Mt  tbitt  mu rowed  in  the  middle. 

^  Uppermarglnorihecolliir  sordid  white.  65.  emhinr,  4— li  lines. 
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a. 
b. 
c. 

ft 


•  «^  Collar  not  pale  marked ;  apex  of  1st  segment  frequently  red. 

57.  raptorlus,  3^ — 5  lines  (a). 
-H-  1st  to  3rd  abdominal  segments  reddish  ;  5th,  6th,  7th  (or  6th  and 

7th)  marked  with  white. 
-:-  Basal  segments  dark  brown.        -       '^9.  punctus,  A\ — 5^^  lines  [l). 
=:-*  Basal  segments  red.  ...  59.  rufidens,  4  lines, 

b.  Scutellum  more  or  less,  and  1st — 3rd  abdominal  segments,  red. 

vubieratorius,  3  J — 4  lines  {h,  t,  I). 
B.  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  strongly  punctured  (females). 

Gastrocaeli  of  2nd  abdominal  segment  small,  the  space  between 

them  wider  than  the  middle- area  of  the  post-petiole. 
Segments  1 — 3  and  sometimes  4  more  or  less  red,  apex  a8  well  as 
sometimes  the  petiole  black;  6  and  7  or  5 — 7  white  marked  ; 
greater  part  of  legs  generally  red. 
Vertical  orbits  black.  -         -         90.  lepidus,  4 — 6  lines  {a,  I). 

Vertical  orbits  marked  with  red.       88.  vestigator,  4 — 6  lines  {I,  a). 
Vertical  orbits  whitish 

4th  abdominal  segment  without  white  apical  fascia. 
3  superior  areas  on  the  metathorax.       94.  calliceriis,  3^ — 4  lines. 
5  superior  areas  on  the  metathorax  ;  femora  black. 

97.  bilunulatus,  2i — 4  lines  (s). 

4th — 7th  abdominal  segments  with  white  apical  mark;  front,  and 

base  of  hind,  tibisB  red.    -         -         95.  angustatus,  4i  lines. 

Middle  area  of  post-petiole  smooth  (females). 

1st — 4th  abdominal  segments  red;  6th  and  7th  white  on  the  back ; 

femora  and  tibise  red,  apex  of  hind  black. 

104.  ridihundusy  3 — 4  lines  (/,  «,  I). 
2nd — 6th  segments  towards  the  apex  red ;  hind  coxse  beneath  with 
several  raised  lines ;  legs  varied  with  brown  and  pale. 

76.  varipes,  2 — H  lines  (s,  I,  a). 
Middle  area  of  post-petiole  aciculate  (males). 

2nd  and  3rd  segments  of  abdomen  entirely  red;    sometimes  (a) 
more  or  less  spotted  or  marked  with  or  {'■^"■'')  almost  entirely 
black  ;  femora  dark,  tibiae  partly  red. 
Scutellum  and  marks  on  the  face,  thorax,  and  abdomen  white. 
2ud  and  3rd  segments  without  punctures. 

58.  septemguttatus,  6  lines. 
Abdomen  closely  and  finely  punctured. 

29.  punctus,  5 — 6  hnes  {I,  a). 
Scutellum  and  marks  on  the  face,  thorax,  and  abdomen  whitish  or 

yellowish. 
3rd  segment  transverse.  50.  giaciiicornis,  6 — 8  lines  [h,  s,  a). 

Middle  area  of  post-petiole  punctated  (males). 
Gastrocaeli  small;   1st — 3rd  abdominal  segments  red;  petiole  more 

or  less  black  ;  apical  segments  white-marked. 
Vertical  orbits  not  marked  with  white. 

90.  lepidus,  4 — 6  lines  [h,  I,  a). 
Vertical  orbits  marked  with  white. 
->'  Stigma  fuscous,  base  pale.  -  89.  chionomus,  3 — 3i  lines. 

■>''  Stigma  not  pale  at  the  base. 

f  1st  segment  of  abdomen  black,  and  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  legs. 
I  Scutellum  with  2  apical  spots  sometimes  confluent. 

92.  octoguUaius,  4 — 6  lines. 
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;;  Scotelluin  white.  95.  atigustatus,  3i~4  Ijncs  (a). 

(Watmael  my  tbo  abdomen  is  a  little  more  thickly  punctated  than 
to  Mt^^olor.) 
H  PotCrpetioIe  more  or  less  red. 
f  MaUtborax  with  5  superior  areas. 

88.  vestigator,  4—5  lines  {h,  t,  L) 
iS  MeUlbormx  with  8  superior  areas. 

9-1.  calliceruSt  8i — 4  lines  (^,  a.) 
C.  Middle  area  of  po6t«petiole  smooth  (males). 
^  2i]<) — 5th  abdominal  segments  red,  Oti)— 7th  white 

104.  ridibundus,  3^-4  lines  [h,  /,  a.) 
b.  Mai^in  of  middle  segments  red  or  piceous. 

76.  varipeSy  ^ — 3^  lines  (/.) 
Doubtful  species ;  structure  not  described 

A.  Females. 

1.  Scutellum  fulvous;  ring  of  antennae  reddish  yellow;  tibis  red, 

ajtex  of  hinder  one  black. 

»nts  "i  and  3  tawny  red ;  5,  6,  7  marked  with  white. 

125.  fulvoscuteUatut,  6  lines. 
9.  Scutellum  white  or  whitish. 

Segments  pale  saffron,  remainder  each  with  a  large  triangular  white 

•pot;  legs  red;  knees,  hind  tarsi,  and  apex  of  hind  tibiiB 

buu^.        ....         139.  qiiadrhwtatus,  4  lines. 
8.  Segments  2  and  3  red,  base  of  3rd  black  ;  apex  of  last  3  segments 

with  a  white  spot ;    tibiae  yellow ;    apex  of    hinder   black ; 

vertical  orbits  of  eves  pale.         117.  concinnatorius,  7  lines. 

B.  Males. 

*  Aoteone  black. 
Femon,  tibi»,  2nd  and  3rd  segments  of  abdomen,  red ;  sides  of 
4th — 6th  glaucous,  7th  with  a  dorsal  macula  of  the  same 

colour 1'27.  intemtptus,  6  lines. 

♦♦  AotennsB  with  white  marks  in  the  centi-e. 

find— 4th  abdominal  segments  chestnut;  0th — 7th  whitish  yellow; 
greater  part  of  legs  black,  front  ones  partly  pale. 

118.  cubicularU,  3|  lines. 

Ssonoit  7.<— Scutellum  black  ;  abdomen  red  and  black ;  apex  pale  marked. 

A.  Head   black,  orbits   not  pale;   in   analU   with  a   thin   red  line 
"    ). 

AntentuB  tncoloured;  abdomen  red;  apex  black,  marked  with 
white. 

ft.  Legs  (including  coxe)  red,  apex  of  hinder  black,  middle  area  of  post- 
petiole  aciculate.  •         .         45.  lutratur,  2i— Si  hues. 

b.  Tibia  red,  anex  of  hinder  black,  middle  area  of  post-petiole  with 
no  sculpture.       ....        47.  spurius,  ^k  lines. 

B.  Head  «ith  the  orbilft  more  or  less  pale  (females). 
«^  Ist  abdoniiiia)  aogmeut  entirely  black ;  ffreater  part  of  legs  dark, 
t  dod  and  8rd  segmetits  mure  or  lees  sordid  chestnut. 

66   gemellm,  5| — 7  lines. 
H  9ttd—  4th  Bigmoto  cheeMim  red.    •        118.  cu^iru/arM,  Sllines. 
e«  l»t  and  4Ui  MfmcBll  more  or  Iqm  red,  3nd  und  drd  entirely  so. 
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I  Hind  femora  red.  -         -         89.  chionomm,  2f — 3^  lines. 

II  Hind  femora  black. 

c.  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  punctated. 

§  Gastrocaeli  distinct.  ...  92,  octoguttatus,  5 — 6  lines. 

§§  Gastrocaeli  obsolete.  ...  96.  derogator,  4  lines. 

d.  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  finely  aciculate.  66.  analis,  3—3^  lines. 
C.  Antennae   white-ringed ;     2nd   and  3rd   abdominal   segments   red, 

5th,  6th,  7th  white  ;   tibiae  testaceous  ;  post-petiole  aciculate 

(male).     - 63.  formomis,  6  lines. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,   &c. 

Variety  Iole  of  Apatura  Iris. — Last  week,  while  spending 
a  few  days  in  Sussex,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  add  to  my 
collection  the  variety  of  Apatura  Iris  named  Iole.  As  usual,  the 
good  luck  of  capturing  a  variety  fell  to  a  beginner,  who,  although 
taking  but  three  specimens  of  Iris^  took  this  variety  settled  low 
down  on  a  small  oak.  Upon  learning  the  rarity  of  his  capture 
Mr.  Percy  Eley  kindly  gave  it  to  me.  Iris  was  tolerably  common, 
and  if  I  can  only  induce  the  female  I  have  to  deposit  eggs,  I 
trust  I  may  be  able  to  rear  some  imagos  next  season.  As  I  was 
not  seriously  bent  on  collecting  I  caught  but  few  species.  Pionea 
stramentalis  was  very  common.  I  have  met  with  this  species  often 
before,  but  never  saw  it  in  such  numbers ;  it  was  flying  in 
company  with  Ebulea  crocealis.  Among  other  species  I  saw 
Aventia  jiexula,  Cleora  lichenaria,  Macaria  notata,  Scotosia 
undulata,  Dichelia  Grotianay  &c.  In  midday,  with  the  sun  shining 
hotly,  I  caught  a  female  of  Zeuzera  cesculi  flying  high  up  over 
beech  trees.  I  watched  it  some  time  (before  it  came  within  reach) 
flying  over  the  dense  wood,  and  was  much  puzzled  by  its  appear- 

Iance.  On  the  golden-rod  were  larvae  of  Cucullia  asteris,  but  a 
careful  search  did  not  result  in  the  finding  of  that  of  Cucullia 
gnaphalii.—A.  B.  Farn  ;  Dartford,  July  23,  1880. 
A  Week  in  the  New  Forest. — On  the  10th  of  this  month 
I  went  to  Lyndhurst  for  a  week's  collecting.  Strange  to  say, 
there  were  very  few  entomologists  in  the  New  Forest,  possibly  on 
account  of  its  being  apparently  a  bad  season  ;  the  local  collectors 
state  they  do  not  remember  such  a  bad  one  for  some  years.  Sugar- 
ing was  of  little  or  no  use,  only  producing  some  half  a  dozen  worn 
Leucania  turca^  two  Diphthera  Orion,   Thyatira  hatis,  Euplexia 
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and  a  few  common  insects ;  in  the  daytime  I  took 
Bo^rmm robararia,  B.  repandata\ta,  conversaria,  Tephrosia biundu' 
larM,  LUkoiia  msMomella,  Zygana  lotiicera,  Lyccena  ^gon,  Euthe- 
wumia  ruMula^Metrocampa  margaritaria^  Limenitis  Sibylla,  ArgynnU 
Adippe,  and  a  nice  series  of  ^:  Paphia,  including  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Tar.  VaUiina ;  at  dusk,  Cleora  viduaria^  Melanthia  albicillata, 
Yp$ipiUs  eUUala,  Pseudopterpna  cytisaria,  and  many  other  Geo- 
metne.  1  also  saw  taken  by  a  young  lady,  a  fine  female  Apatura 
Iris  just  emerged,  the  empty  pupa-case  sticking  to  a  rush,  on  which 
Ihelanra  had  spun  up,  having  probably  fallen  when  full-fed  from. a 
■allow  bush  close  b}'.  A  few  things  only  came  to  light,  Agrotis 
porphyrta^  Notodonta  camelinaf  Caradrina  blanda,  and  Chelonia 
et^fa  being  amongst  them.  Beating  yielded  some  good  larvae — 
Noiodonta  chaonia,  N.  dodonaa,  N.  trepida^  Liparis  inonacha, 
AmphifdoMtM  prodrotnaria,  A.  betularia,  Boarmia  consortaria,  and 
manj  others  "too  numerous  to  mention,"  Tteniocampa  stabilis 
being  a  perfect  pest.  I  also  saw  a  half- grown  larva  of  Acronycta 
ahti  beaten  out.  By  tree-trunk  searching  I  obtained  pupae  of 
Lithosia  quadra,  Liparis  monacha,  and  L.  chrysorrhosa.  On  the 
17lh  inst.  I  returned  to  London,  having  done  a  fairly  good  week's 
collecting.  One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  connection  with 
ihit  season  is  that  many  pupae  appear  to  be  standing  over.  I  have 
in  ray  cages  Smerinthus  ocellatus,  S.  tiliay  Bombyx  caUurue,  and 
Satumia  carpini.  Many  larvae,  such  as  TripJuena  fimbria,  were 
common  enough  in  the  spring,  and  now  no  imagos  seem  to  be 
about,  or  only  very  few.  I  may  remark  en  jtassant  that  at  the 
*•  Crown  and  Stirrup,"  at  which  I  stopped,  the  entomologist  is  made 
welcome,  and  the  house  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
and  moderate  in  its  prices  of  any  place  at  which  I  have  made  a 
«Uy.-P.  J.  LowBEY ;  61,  Hackford  Road,  S.W.,  July  21,  1880. 

LicFiDorrsftA  at  Wickkn.— From  June  14th  to  26th  last,  I 
ipeoi  at  Wicken,  collecting  Lepidoptera,  in  company  with  the 
Ber.  T.  W.  Daltry,  M.A.,  of  Madeley,  and  several  other  friends. 
The  weather  waa  not  favourable  for  fen  work— north-east  winds 
the  first  week  were  followed  by  very  much  rain  in  the  second. 
Papilio  Mmehum  was  plentiful  on  tlie  few  sunny  days  we  had, 
and  its  eggs  were  also  tolerably  easy  to  find  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  leavee  of  PmMdamMi  paluttre,  Macrogaster  amudinis  and 
Mdhma^mmM  were  taken  sparingly  most  nights  at  our  lamps, 
And  T  t'vik  a  ftnr*  female  of  the  latter  at  sugar.     That  is  not 
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iisuall}^  a  habit  of  the  species,  so  its  presence  in  this  case  may 
have  been  more  by  accident  than  otherwise.     The  tliree  moths 
most  abundant  were  apparently  Apamea  unaniviis,  A.gemina,  and 
Chilo phragmitellus ;  A.  unanimis  occurred  in  thousands  all  over 
the  fen.     Of  C.  phragmitellus  we  also  found  larvte  and  pupse  in 
the  old  reed  stems.     Other  species  taken   or   noticed  included 
Anthocharis    carclamineSy    hybernated    Gonepteryx    rhamni,    and 
Vanessa    cardui,    commonly ;     Smerinthus    ocellatus,    S.    pojndif 
Sphinx  ligustri,  Chcerocampa  elpenor,  were  not  uncommon ;  Sesia 
myop(Bformis,  Arctia  fuliginosa,  at  the  lights   at  night,  also  not 
uncommonly ;  Arctia  urticce,  Liparis  salicis,  larvre    on  sallows  ; 
Pcecilocampa  populi,  I  beat  a  larva  out  of  elm  in   the  wood ; 
Lasiocampa  quercifolia,  full-grown  larvae  rather  common  on  buck- 
thorn, &c ;    Saturnia   carjnni,   young  larvae ;    Epione   apiciaria, 
ommon;  Asthena  luteata,  Eupithecia pygmceata,  and  several  more 
ommon  "  Pugs ;"  Collix  sparsata  in  fine  condition ;   Lohophora 
exalata,  Coremia  fei-rugata,  C.  unidentaria,  Phihalapteryx  lignatay 
ommon,  and  much  larger  than  specimens  of  the  second  brood  I 
ok  there  at  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August  two  years  ago. 
icranura  furculay  D.  vinida,  Ptilodontis  palpina,  not  uncommon; 
otodonta  ziczac,   Acronycta    aceris,    Simyra    venosa,   tolerably 
common ;  Leucania  pudorina^  L.  comma^  Mainestra  anceps,  a  few 
at  sugar;  Eusina  tenehrosa,  Noctua  augur ^  N.  plecta,  N.  ruhif 
Hecatera  sei'ena,   Aplecta   advena,  Hadena  atrijAicis,  H.  suasa, 
veral  of  each  at  sugar ;   Hydrelia   unca,  moderately   common, 
nd    in    good   condition ;    Plusia    chrysitis,  Herminia    cribralis, 
common  and  fine ;  Nascia  cilialis,  about  a  dozen  specimens  were 
aken  during  our  stay,  but  eight  of  them  occurred  late  one  night 
after  Mr.  Daltry  and  I  had  left  the  fen  on  account  of  heavy  rain  ; 
Paraponyx  stratiotalis,  abundant;  Halias  clorana,  flying  at  dusk; 
Peronea    Shepherdana,    larvae    plentiful ;     Anesychia    funerella, 
Pterophorus   microdactylus,    and   many    other  micros. — Geo.   T. 
Porritt;  Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield,  July  8,  1880. 

Lepidoptera  at  Horning  Fen.  —  In  company  with  Mr. 
E.  G.  Meek  I  visited  Horning  Fen,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  23rd  and 
24th  of  this  month.  Although  the  weather  w^as  fairly  suitable 
the  absence  of  the  perfect  insects  of  Lepidoj)tera  was  most 
marked.  Where,  in  most  seasons,  many  fen  species  may  be 
found  in  profusion,  next  to  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  Our  captures 
did  not  exceed  half  a  dozen  species,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
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Ihrae  tpeeimens  of  Apamea  ophiogramvia,  were  those  only 
which  are  commonly  taken  there.— John  T.  Carrington  ;  Royal 
Aquarium,  July,  1B80. 

VaRIBTIBS  of  LiMENITIS  SIBYLLA  AND  ArGYNNIS  PaPHIA  IN  THE 

New  F0BE8T.— While  stopping  at  Brockenhurst  I  captured  on 
July  dth  a  hlack  variety  of  L.  sibyUa  in  good  condition,  and  on 
the  17th  I  caught  a  male  specimen  of  A.  Paphia  settled  on  a 
thistle-head  in  one  of  the  rides,  which  on  examination  I  found 
bad  a  small  white  patch  on  each  of  the  fore  wings,  which  is 
repeated,  but  not  so  distinctly,  in  the  hind  wings.  I  believe  this 
Tariety  is  of  uncommon  occurrence. — Arthur  J.  Rose  ;  Mutlali 
Lodge,  College  Avenue,  Hackney. 

PupJB  OF  Thecla  quercus  Emitting  Sound. — A  few  days 
ago,  while  holding  several  pupae  of  Thecla  quercus  in  my  hand,  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  some  of  them  squeak.  The  sound  they 
produced  was  something  like  two  stones  or  marbles  being  knocked 
together  in  rapid  succession,  with  an  occasional  louder  sound. 
Af  soon  OS  the  sound  ceased,  a  gentle  shake  set  them  squeaking 
again. — H.  Macrae  Parish;  Ashfield  House,  Taunton,  July  17, 
1880. 

Variety  of  Satyrus  Janira.— On  July  15th  I  caught  a  variety 
of  Satipru*  Janira,  a  male.  It  has  a  large  whitish  spot  at  the  tip 
of  the  right  fore  wing,  occupying  nearly  a  third  of  the  wing,  while 
the  left  fore  wing  is  of  the  usual  type.  The  lower  half  of  the 
btnd  wingi  is  also  nearly  white.  There  is  a  larger  area  of  white 
on  the  left  hind  wing  than  on  the  right.  The  butterHy  had  a 
peculiar  appearance  when  flying.  It  is  unfortunately  a  little 
broken. — Id. 

KoTODOKTA  I)ICT«oide8  nkah  Barnsley. — Whilst  collecting 
in  Lonn  Wood,  about  three  miles  from  here,  on  the  21st  June  of 
the  present  year,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  box  a  fine  specimen 
of  Nolcdomta  dkUtoidet  off  the  side  of  the  shooting-box.  This 
it  an  nnnsoal  oeeurrence  for  this  neighbourhood.— W.  E.  Brady  ; 
!•  Qnoen  Street.  Harnsley,  June,  IHHO. 

Vabikty  ok  AiiiiAXAB  ULMATA.  -  On  June  *^2nd,  whilst  catching 
AhnjMi  Mlmaia  in  Bawford  Wood,  near  Rochdale,  with  a  friend, 
we  csme  across  one  specimen  with  smoke-coloured  wings,  but 
much  as  usual ;  perhnpK  hlutecolour  would  better  express 
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the  colour  of  the  wings.  It  was  the  only  one  we  saw  amongst 
hundreds  of  specimens. — J.  W.  Bentley;  Stakehill  Works, 
Castleton,  near  Manchester,  July  7,  1880. 

Semasia  janthinana. — In  the  '  Annales  '  of  the  French  En- 
tomological Society  (5th  ser.,  vol.  x.,  p.  79),  after  a  detailed 
description  of  the  larva  of  this  Tortrix,  M.  Clement  Lafaury 
says : — '*  It  lives  in  the  berries  of  the  whitethorn  {Cratagus 
oxyacantha)^  uniting  them  in  twos  or  threes  by  means  of  a 
gummy  substance,  so  that  it  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
without  exposing  itself.  It  eats  the  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit  only, 
without  touching  the  skin.  Its  metamorphosis  takes  place  be- 
tween the  stone  of  the  fruit  and  the  skin  at  the  spot  where  the 
berries  are  united.  It  spins  its  cocoon  towards  the  end  of  August, 
in  which  it  changes  to  a  pupa  about  the  middle  of  May  of  the 
next  year ;  the  imago  emerges  about  a  month  later— that  is  to 
say  about  the  end  of  June." — Edward  A.  Fitch. 

Tortrix  dumetana. — This  insect  occurs  freely  on  Wicken 
Fen  in  July,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  certainly  known  what  its  food- 
plant  is  there.  This  year  at  the  end  of  June  I  found  two  green 
larvse  of  a  Tortrix  in  rolled  up  leaves  of  the  dewberry,  Rubus 
casius.  These  I  kept  separate,  and  have  this  day  (July  20th) 
bred  a  male  Dumetana  from  one  of  them.  This  therefore  settles 
the  question  of  its  food -plant.  I  see  Wilkinson  states  that  Mr. 
T.  Brown,  of  Cambridge,  bred  this  species  from  larv8e  feeding  on 
oak ;  and  Stainton  also  gives  oak  as  its  food-plant.  Is  there  not 
some  mistake  here?  —  (Rev.)  Thos.  W.  Daltry;  Madeley 
Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Heptaulacus  villosus,  Gyll,  at  Box  Hill. — On  the  28th  of 
June,  after  a  gentle  brush  up  one  of  the  valleys  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  hill,  I  sat  myself  down  to  examine  the  contents  of  my 
sweeping-net,  and  amongst  a  very  heterogeneous  mass  of  immature 
Hemiptera,  Diptera,  spiders,  &c.,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
Scarabsedious  insect  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
immature  Aphodius,  but  on  closer  examination  I  found  it  to  be  a 
specimen  of  the  very  rare  H.  villosus,  perhaps  better  known  by 
the  old  generic  name  of  ApJwdius  villosus,  Gyll.  The  capture  of 
this  rarity  tempted  me  to  sweep  again  and  again  in  the  immediate 
locality,  and  I  have  several  times  since  tried  the  same  place,  but 
the  result  has  each  time  been  unsuccessful.     Mr.  Champion,  while 
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bmting  cloM  in  Uie  neighbourhood,  at  Mickleham,  in  the  same 
month  in  lB7d,  had  the  felicity  of  finding  one  specimen  in  his 
nmbrelU,  since  which  time  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  taken, 
at  any  rate  so  near  London.  I  think  previous  to  Mr.  Cham- 
pion*8  taking  this  insect,  it  had  only  been  met  with  once  before 
in  this  country.  The  exceeding  rarity  of  this  Coleopteron  is  an 
excuse  for  tliis  note,  thinking  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
many  of  your  readers  to  know  that  there  are  still  good  things  to 
he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Box  Hill  and  its  sur- 
roundings.—T.  R.  BiLLUPS ;  4,  Swiss  Villas,  Coplestone  Road, 
Peckham,  S.E. 

Hagoerston  Entomological  Society. — The  twenty-second 
anniversary  of  this  Society  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the 
"Kings'  Oak"  Hotel,  High  Beech,  on  the  Uth  of  July,  Mr. 
John  Henderson,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.  Owing 
chiefly  to  Uie  heavy  rain  in  the  morning,  many  members  who  were 
expected  did  not  an-ive,  and  the  attendance  was  therefore  not  so 
good  as  npon  previous  occasions.  During  the  day  the  following 
cftptures  were  effected  : — Mr.  0.  M.  Allen  took  a  fine  specimen  of 
Triphana  fimbria,  settled  upon  grass  opposite  the  **  Woodman  " 
Inn,  at  Chingford,  in  the  afternoon ;  the  anterior  wings  of  this 
specimen  are  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour.  Anxferona  prunaria 
was  flying  in  unusual  numbers  between  eight  and  nine  p.m. 
Cidaria  fuhata,  Melanthia  rubiginatay  and  other  common  species 
were  very  abundant. — W.  J.  Vandenbergh,  Secretary. 


REVIEWS. 

Thi  Tram$aetUm$  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  for  the 

Year  187iK 
It  has  lately  been  our  annual  custom  to  givf  m  resume  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Entomological  Society  of  Londmi.  This  hns 
bMB  to  fully  and  ably  performed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dunning  in  his 
addratt,  rwid  at  the  ainiiversary  meeting,  that  this  year  it  becomes 
tUHsmmrj  only  to  reprint  his  felicitous  remarks.  They  were  as 
follovt  :— 

••Tba  vulufiio  of  TraniMsiioiiK  for  1879  extends  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pagM,  iimI  (to  say  nothing  of  the  st'vcfBl  pHprw  priut«'d  Ml  length  in 
the  Praceediagf)  il   ountninN  Ucntv  Ave  nutnoirs,   illuHlrulid   l\   clevt'ii 
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plates  and  as  many  woodcuts.  The  authors  are  sixteen  in  number  :  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Charles  Waterhouse,  four  papers  each  ;  Messrs.  Baly,  Distant, 
and  Westwood,  two  papers  each;  Miss  Ormerod  and  Messrs.  F.  Bates, 
Cameron,  Moore,  Fritz  Miiller,  Oberthiir,  Rutherfurd,  Sharp,  Trimen, 
Buchanan  White,  and  Wood-Mason,  one  paper  each.  Nine  of  the  memoirs 
relate  to  Coleoptera,  seven  to  Lepidoptera,  three  to  Hemiptera,  one  each  to 
Hymeuoptera,  Trichoptera,  and  Diptera,  leaving  three  that  do  not  relate  to 
any  one  Order  in  particular.  Twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-five  are  on 
Exotic,  three  only  on  British  Entomology.  M.  Oberthiir's  paper  is 
pubHshed  in  French ;  and  communication  with  South  Africa  is  now  so 
rapid  that  Mr.  Trimen 's  paper,  which  was  read  at  our  last  meeting  on  the 
3rd  December,  was  published  and  distributed  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
For  the  most  part  the  memoirs,  though  interspersed  with  valuable  remarks 
on  classification,  variation,  affinities,  and  distribution,  must  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  branch  of  Descriptive  Entomology.  Of  the  papers  on 
subjects  of  more  general  interest,  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  Miss 
Ormerod's  "Observations  on  the  Effect  of  Low  Temperature  on  Larvae,"  to 
Prof.  Wood-Mason's  "  Morphological  Notes  bearing  on  the  Origin  of 
Insects,"  to  Prof.  Westwood's  paper  *•  On  some  unusual  Monstrous  Insects," 
to  Mr.  Charles  Waterhouse's  paper  "  On  the  Affinity  of  the  genus 
Polyctenes"  and  to  Mr.  Butler's  paper  "  On  the  Natural  Affinities  of  the 
Lepidoptera  hitherto  referred  to  the  Genus  Acronycta.''  Miss  Ormerod's 
observations  confirm  the  view  generally  held  by  entomologists,  though  it  is 
scarcely  the  popular  opinion,  that  cold  has  little  or  no  destructive  effect  upon 
larvse,  or  indeed  upon  insect-life  in  any  form  :  but  I  do  not  recall  any  place 
where  the  results  of  observation  are  stated  with  precision  of  detail,  and  our 
member  has  done  well  to  record  the  effect  of  ascertained  temperatures  upon 
determined  species.  The  monstrosities  mentioned  by  Prof.  Westwood  are 
three  butterflies  with  extra  wings  or  portions  of  wings,  and  numerous  cases 
of  Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera,  and-  Diptera  with  imperfectly-developed  heads, 
in  which  the  imago  retain  some  portion  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  larva 
or  pupa.  Mr.  Charles  Waterhouse  introduces  us  to  a  wondrous  creature, 
Euctenodes,  which  he  provisionally  places  in  the  family  of  PolyctenidcB,  and 
considers  allied  to  the  HippoboscidcE,  whilst  Prof.  Westwood  seems  to  doubt 
whether  the  group  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Hemiptera-Heteroptera. 
But  Mr.  Butler's  paper  on  Acronycta  is  the  most  startling,  and  to  a 
lepidopterist  of  the  ancient  type  its  author  must  appear  a  perfect  revo- 
lutionary. Only  last  year  he  excited  some  little  astonishment  by  promul- 
gating the  view  that  the  jEgerlidcB  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sphinges, 
and  that  their  affinities  are  with  the  Pyralidina  and  Gelechiida.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  attempt  to  combat  this  view,  and  its  opponents  appear  to 
let  judgment  go  against  them  by  default.  Scarcely  have  the  scales  fallen 
from  our  eyes,  and  enabled  us  to  see  where  the  clear-winged  moths  ought  to 
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ba  pkoid,  bafera  Mr.  Butler  draws  the  Grey  Dagger,  and -calls  upon  us  to 
ftt  diMTBtioQ,  and  make  humble  confession  that  under  the  name 
wt  have  hitherto  huddUnl  together  representatives  of  eight  genera 
to  four  distinct  families;  that  three-fourths  of  these  so-called 
NoeCiMB  are  in  truth  Bombyces ;  that  of  our  English  species  rumicis  and 
•re  Areiiidm ;  Uporiua  and  ac^rU  are  Liparida ;  megacephala, 
and  the  conimon  dagger-moths  psi  and  tridens,  are  Notodontida  ; 
and  that  only  ^ini  and  Ugiutri  are  Noctuce,  the  former  being  the  type 
of  Jo^ktitm,  vihiUt  the  latter  is  relegated  to  Mamestra.  Such  is  the  result 
•t  which  Mr.  butler  has  arrived,  chieHy  from  a  consideration  of  the  larval 
riMtfacterm,  but  relying  also  upon  the  wing-venation  and  structural  characters 
of  tiM  motht.  That  a  casual  peep  at  a  drawer-full  of  larvee  should  produce 
wdi  o  timoBfonnation -scene  says  little  for  our  lepidopterists ;  and  if  Mr. 
Butlers  views  are  to  prevail,  it  shows  that  wholesale  disintegration  of 
a  ayttem,  b^aed  on  mere  superficial  resemblance  of  the  imago,  in  which  for 
are  have  all  been  content  to  acquiesce,  may  be  expected  to  ensue  when 
is  paid  to  the  earlier  stages,  and  when,  instead  of  merely  collecting 
ao  many  butterflies  and  moths  and  arranging  them  in  a  cabinet,  the  insects 
are  stodied  ah  ovo,  and  their  metamorphoses  and  habits  are  thoroughly 
tot«stigati!>d. 

**  I  may  aay  that  the  interest  of  our  monthly  meetings  has  been  fairly 
•ustaioed ;  the  record  of  our  Proceedings  shows  that  many  valuable 
eiliibHioiia  have  been  made,  and  important  subjects  discussed  or  ventibited. 
lo  proof  of  this  statement  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  interesting 
ooovenationa  which  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  such  subjects  ast 
Cmt  toaUnoe,  the  stridulating  power  of  the  Mantida,  Brazilian  Caddis-flies 
and  their  eaaea,  flights  of  locusts  and  migrations  of  butterflies,  flowers 
■ad  their  uobidden  guests,  the  destruction  of  insects  by  flowers,  sericiculture, 
tlM  melaiiioqiboaea  of  the  blister-beetle,  the  mimicry  of  insects  by  insects, 
tbt  aSsota  of  tenperature  u|>on  insects  and  insect-life,  the  existence  of 
in  the  inago-atate  of  certain  Trichoptera,  sculptured  markings  on 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  supposed  to  be  due  to  insect 
r,  augur-oane  borers,  the  correlation  of  mutilation  in  the  larva  with 
dafiiriuity  in  the  imago,  and  variations  in  larva)  of  Smerinthtu  oediatus 
fad  on  diflemit  apeeiea  of  .SVi/f>.  It  has  sflitrded  me  additional  pleasure  to 
observe  bow  naoy  of  the  subjects  have  been  introduced  or  elucidated  by 
tbe  rannu^  of  aome  of  our  junior  members.  This  is  as  it  should  1m 
Tbe  fonofor  tbo  better  and  more  welcome.  The  least  experienced,  if  li« 
will  nake  qm  of  tbe  powers  of  observation  with  which  Nature  has  endowed 
bim,  la  aitra  to  aae  aomethtog  which  is  new  to  the  oldest  among  us.  There 
la  a  iUr  field  and  no  fiivour.  Thowj  who  have  leanit  the  most  sro  tbe  most 
foadjT  lo  leant,  and  glad  to  eitend  the  right  hand  of  encouragement  to  tsery 
frsab  worker  In  tba  field."  FA   P. 
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Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent.  By  Dr.  Aug.  Weisman. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Eaphael  Meldola,  F.C.S.,  with  a 
prefatory  notice  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.  Part  I.,  "  On 
the  Seasonal  Dimorphism  of  Butterflies." 

This  work  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  Darwinism, 
and  the  thanks  of  all  entomologists  are  due  to  Mr.  Meldola  for 
the  excellent  translation  he  has  placed  before  English  readers. 

It  is  well  known  to  British  entomologists  that  the  form  of 
Pieris  napi,  which  appears  in  the  perfect  state  in  the  spring, 
differs  very  materially  from  the  imagines  of  the  same  species 
which  appear  in  the  autumn ;  the  difference  is  so  striking  that  the 
late  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephens  described  them  as  distinct  species,  and 
never  quite  gave  up  the  belief  that  they  were  so. 

Dr.  Weisman,  reflecting  on  this  seasonal  dimorphism,  con- 
ceived the  hypothesis  that,  during  the  glacial  epoch,  but  one 
form  of  the  insect  existed, — probably  the  spring,  or,  as,  he  terms  it, 
"  winter  form," — and  that,  as  tlie  seasons  became  ameliorated,  the 
broods  produced  from  this  form  had  time  to  pass  through  all 
their  changes  from  the  egg  to  tlie  imago  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
summer  form  of  the  insect  was  the  ultimate  result.  These  latter 
laying  eggs,  which  became  chrysalids  in  the  autumn,  and  remained 
in  that  state  until  the  next  spring,  when  the  perfect  insect  emerged, 
thus  completing  the  seasonal  dimorphism. 

Dr.  Weisman's  carefully-conducted  experiments  have  placed 
this  hypothesis  beyond  doubt.  By  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  chrysalids  of  the  summer  form  he  retarded  their  development, 
and  produced  from  them  the  winter  form,  precisely  as  is  always 
the  case  in  Pieris  napi,  variety  Bryonice,  which  inhabits  the  high 
alps,  is  single-brooded,  and  appears  in  one  form  only,  and  this 
much  darker  than  our  own  winter  form.  It  would  thus  appear 
probable,  assuming  P.  bryonice  as  representing  the  original 
coloration,  that  the  ordinary  winter  form  has  lost  something  of  its 
colour  in  acquiring  the  dimorphic  condition. 

Of  our  British  butterflies,  Dr.  Weisman  draws  attention  to 
seasonal  dimorphism  in  Pieris  brassicce,  P.  rapce,  Plebeius  Agestis 
{Alexis,  Scop.),  Polyommatus  Phlceas,  and  Parargia  ^geria,  but 
in  some  of  these  cases  the  differentiation  is  complicated  by  the 
effects  of  local  climate.  Still  these  species  are  well  worthy 
of  investigation,  although  the  variation  between  the  summer  and 
winter  forms  may  be  ver}"^  slight. 
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It  iftt  howeTer,  in  a  species  not  found  with  us  that  Dr. 
Wettman  has  made  Uie  greater  number  of  experiments,  and 
arriTcd  at  some  most  interesting  and  instructive  results. 
Araschnia  Levana  is  tlie  winter  and  probably  original  form  of 
the  apeciea  which  has  been  differentiated  into  Araschnia  Prarsa 
aa  the  summer  form,  and  often  intermediate  specimens  are 
produced  which  are  known  as  A,  Por'nna.  For  the  details  of 
tbeae  experiments  the  work  should  be  referred  to ;  they  appear 
to  hare  been  carefully  made  and  faithfully  recorded. 

We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
by  the  publication  of  the  second  and  third  parts. — J.  J.  W. 


OBITUARY. 
TuEODOu  Hartig. — The  *  Entomologische  Nachrichten  '  for 
July  Isl  contains  an  obituary  notice  of  this  worthy  Brunswick 
entomologist.  From  it  we  learn  that  Theodor,  son  of  chief 
ranger  Georg  Ludwig  Hartig,  was  born  at  Dillenburg  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1805.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  forestry  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  but  removed  to  the 
Collegium  Carolinum  of  Brunswick  in  1838,  where  he  worked 
hard  and  to  his  own  great  honour  for  forty  years.  He  died,  after 
two  days*  illness,  on  Good  Friday  last  (26th  March),  in  the 
■eventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Hartig's  name  has  frequently 
occarred  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  both  in  connection  with  the 
traniUtion  of  Vollenhoven's  life-histories  of  sawflies,  and  as 
apooaor  to  the  greater  number  of  Cynipida  in  the  translation  of 
liajf^B  work  on  the  European  oak-galls.  His  chief  works,  all 
ranarkable  for  their  scientific  method  and  accuracy,  are  *Die 
Familien  der  Blattwespen  und  Holzwespen  '  (Berlin,  1837),  and 
*  KinU'itung  lur  Naturgeschichte  der  Hymenopteren '  (Berlin, 
1H6U) ;  his  three  papers  on  **  Die  Naturgeschichte  der  Gallwespen." 
in  Germars  *Zeitschrift  fur  die  Entomologie*  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  176 — 
20»;  iii.  3*i2-35H;  iv.,  895—422:  Leipzig.  1840-8),  and  his 
attempt  at  the  classification  of  the  Ajfhidida  (plant-lice)  according 
to  their  wing-charaeteni,  which  also  appeared  in  the  same  publi- 
cation (vol.  lii..  pp.  850—870,  1H41).  The  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Hirttin  'Zeitung/  and  many  other  entomological  and  botanical 
•ertaU,  alao  eoDtain  imiiortant  memoirs  from  Hartig's  pen ;  the 
lioyal  Sooiety'B  Catalogue  indexes  seventy,  published  between 
it^aud  I871.-K.  A  F. 
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THE    BUTTERFLIES   OF   PARAGUAY,   AND   LA   PLATA. 

By  p.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S. 

(with    a    coloured    plate). 

I  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  receiving  from  extra-tropical 
regions  of  South  America,  collections  of  Butterflies  made  by  my 
friends^  the  MM.  Richard,  William,  and  Thomas  Perrens,  young 
Englishmen  settled  on  Estancias  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Kiver 
Oorrientes,  in  the  Province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  One  or  other  of  them  occasionally  makes  long 
journeys  into  the  neighbouring  State  of  Paraguay,  and  always 
uses  his  opportunities  as  a  diligent  entomologist.  Latterly  they 
have  favoured  me  with  brief  notes  of  habits,  seasons,  localities,  &c. 
The  results  I  embody  in  the  following  List  of  species,  which  is, 
indeed,  a  double  list,  since  I  distinguish,  in  every  case,  the  patrial 
habitat.     This   may   be   described    as — 1.     South   of  the   great 

■  westerly  bend  of  the  River  Parana,  to  30"  S.  lat.  =  Oorrientes ; 
2.  North  of  that  bend,  to  24°  S.  =  Paraguay. 
I  venture  to  hope  that  these  Lists  and  Notes  of  Butterflies 
(Hesperidis   omissis)   may   possess    some    interest    for    English 

■  Entomologists. 
PAPILIONIDiE. 
Papilio  Polydamas,  Linn.  Near  Asuncion.  Dec.  to  March. 
At  edges  of  woods :  not  uncommon.  I  receive  Polydamas  from 
Jamaica,  from  Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  from  Paraguay,  and  from 
Corrientes.  There  are  peculiarities  in  the  last-named,  which  I 
do  not  see  in  the  others.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings 
the  yellow  band  has  much  more  the  character  of  an  even-edged 
broad  ribbon,  than  a  series  of  arched  spots.     On  the  under  surface 
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of  the  8aroe,  the  marginal  red  spots  are  changeable ;  being  rosy- 
pink,  when  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident  and  the  reflected 
raya  is  very  acute ;  orange-scarlet,  when  this  angle  is  obtuse. 
Lac«a*8  figure  (Lep.  £xot.  pi.  17)  appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
this  southern  form ;  but  he  does  not  notice  the  changeable  hue. 

P.  Microdamas,  Burm.  Paraguay,  near  Asuncion.  Edge  of 
a  wood :  very  rare. 

A  PerrhebtiM,  Boisd.  Corrientes:  many  examples  sent;  all 
caught  around  trees  in  the  evening.  An  insect  of  remarkably 
slow  flight  Paraguay ;  all  parts.  Hovering  over  water  in  woods. 
Nov.  to  Feb. ;  scarce. 

P.  Agaviu,  Dm,  Paraguay,  near  Asuncion.  In  woods;  not 
scarce.     Nov.  and  Dec. 

P.  AnchUeSt  Linn.  Cornentes  :  about  or  near  trees ;  flies,  in 
general,  very  high ;  but  frequently  settles  on  flowers  in  the  shade. 
Paraguay;  about  puddles;  rather  scarce.     Jan.  to  March. 

P.  Polycaon,  Cr.  From  Corrientes,  and  from  Paraguay : 
Tery  rare  in  both  localities.  In  the  latter,  taken  at  tlie  edge  of  a 
wood,  in  Dec. 

P.  Tor^uaUnM-g,  Esp.  Paraguay :  Dec.  to  Mar.  About  pools; 
Tery  rare. 

P.  Lycophrorit  Hiibn.  Corrientes.  Two  or  three  examples  in 
poor  condition  sent  thence,  with  no  notes.     None  from  Paraguay. 

P,  Thoatf  Linn.  In  all  the  collections  from  Corrientes,  where 
it  is  evidently  an  abundant  species.  The  examples  are  of  the  full 
dimensions  proper  to  this  noble  species.  None  have  yet  been 
collected  in  Paraguay,  though  it  is  known  to  range  from  the  U. 
SUtea,  through  the  Antilles,  through  Guiana,  and  through  Brazil. 
Dr.  Burmeiater  (Desc.  Phys.  Arg.  Rep— Lepidopt.  p.  59)  divi«]«'s 
the  tpeeies  into  six  sub-species,  to  all  of  which  he  gives  names. 
All  the  Argentine  examples  he  assigns  to  the  one  which  he 
diagnutM  under  the  name  of  Tlwantiadei,  But  my  examples  do 
not  bear  put  his  distinctions,  as  being  constant. 

KurpadsM  Corethms,  Boisd.  Corrientes.  Both  sexes  have 
been  received  in  some  abundance.  Always  observed  in  the  open; 
daaeending  to  hover  OTer  grass  or  flowers.     Deo.  to  April. 

E.  Duponchelii,  Luc.  Corrientes  :  numerous  examples  of  botli 
MXea.  Uabitii,  localities,  and  seasons  the  same  as  those  of  the 
prae«ding.  Both  are  of  lofty  flight:  they  rest  dunng  the  night 
on  iraaa*    Both  Hm  spectea  of  this  interesting  genus  appear  to  le 
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jtrictly  limited  to  the  higher  latitudes;  not  a  single  example  of 
lither  having  been  sent  me  from  Paraguay.  Burmeister  {op.  cit, 
il.  pi.  3)  has  well  figured  both  sexes,  and  the  reverse  sides,  of 
)oth  species ;  and,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  the  curious  genital 
^organs.  He  describes  the  larva  of  the  latter  as  feeding  on 
Aristolochia  fimhriata :  the  larva  of  Corethrus  is  still  unknown. 

PlERIDiE. 

Leptalis  Perrensii,  mihi.  A  single  example  received  from 
yorrientes,  with  no  note.  It  must  have  been  taken  in  Sept.,  and 
lot  met  with  since ;  nor  has  it  occurred  in  Paraguay.  The 
specimen  agrees  very  accurately  with  the  figure,  No.  3,  of 
Jwainson's  Licinia  Ainphione  (Zool.  lUustr.  ii.  pi.  91);  which  he 
5onsiders  the  female.  But  it  ditfers  so  importantly  from  Pap, 
[mphione  of  Cramer  (iii.  pi.  232,  e,  f),  that  the  two  cannot  be 
considered  the  same  species.  L.  Perrensii  lacks  all  trace  of  the 
)range  mark  which  precedes  the  yellow  band  at  the  tip  of  the 
discoidal  cell  in  the  fore  wings ;  and  the  costal  bar  of  orange, 
broad  and  reaching  the  yellow  band  in  A.,  is  short  and  very 
narrow  in  P.  In  the  hind  wings  there  is  but  a  single  longitudinal 
band,  which  is  interiorly  lemon-yellow,  exteriorly  rich  orange ; 
and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  great  palmate  yellow  band  of  A. 
Beneath,  the  colours  are  arranged  as  above,  but  are  paler ;  the 
black  becoming  a  pale  fuscous,  especially  on  the  hind  wings,  in 
which  it  greatly  suffuses  the  yellow  and  orange.  Under  these 
circumstances,  considering  the  two  forms  distinct,  and  seeing  that 
the  earlier  name  must  be  retained  for  Cramer's  species,  which 
seems  to  be  the  northern  form,  I  assign  to  Swainson's,  the  name 
of  my  contributors  in  Corrientes.  Dr.  Burmeister  makes  no 
mention  of  it  in  '*Lep.  de  la  Rep.  Arg." 

L.  Thermesia,  Godt.  Paraguay.  Nov.  to  Feb.  Banks  of 
brooks :  scarce. 

Pieris  Monuste,  Linn.  This  wide-spread  White  I  receive  from 
Corrientes  and  from  Asuncion :  taken  from  Sept.  to  March, 
flitting  at  edges  of  woods,  but  reported  "very  scarce." 

P.  Automate,  Burm.  From  Corrientes  only:  scarce.  Settles 
on  wet  spots,  in  paths  through  woods. 

P.  Menacte,  Boisd.     Paraguay.     Common  near  woods. 

P.  Aiitoclice,  Hiibn.  Corrientes  only  :  common ;  always  in  the 
open.     March  and  April. 
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TerioM  Dera,  Doubl.,  and  T,  Elatheat  Cr.  Both  plentiful,  in 
all  parts  of  the  open,  from  Corrientes  to  Asuncion. 

7*.  AWuUi,  Cr.  Not  sent  from  Corrientes,  but  abundant 
ihroaghout  Paraguay,  in  open  places. 

CoUa*  Le»bia,  Fabr.  Abundant  near  Goya  in  Corrientes, 
where  it  apparently  readies  its  northern  limit.  The  male,  when 
Tery  fresh  and  unrubbed,  has  a  changeable  flush  of  amethystine 
hue,  from  the  deep  orange  upper  surface,  when  the  incidence  of 
the  light  is  very  acute.  This  is  charming,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  noticed  before. 

CaliidryoM  Seniuty  Linn.,  and  its  var.  (?)  C.  Marcellina,  Cr. 
Botli  forms  abundant ;  the  latter  limited  to  Paraguay. 

C.  PhiUa,  Linn.,  and  C  Staiira,  Cr.  Both  of  these  abundant 
from  Goya  to  Asuncion. 

C.  Ciprig,  Fabr.  This  also  is  common  throughout.  From 
Paragtiay,  three  very  distinct  varieties  are  sent;  liaving  the 
ground  colour  of  each  surface  respectively,  deep  fulvous,  citron- 
yellow,  and  cream-white.  The  varieties  are  all  small,  not 
exceeding  in  dimensions  Mr.  Butler's  fig.  of  C.  Irrigata  (Lep. 
£xot  xxvi.  2) ;  their  marks,  on  both  surfaces,  are  slight,  and  even 
evanescent.  The  creamy  var.  has  some  sufiusions  of  very  light 
green,  here  and  there,  below,  scarcely  observable.  I  cannot 
consider  these  forms  to  have  specific  rank.  It  seems  to  be, 
certiiinly,  the  Phoebis  Bracteolata  of  Mr.  Butler. 

Qoniopteryx  Clorinde,  Godt.  Near  Asuncion,  and  northward. 
Rather  scarce  :  Oct.  to  Feb.  Habits  those  of  the  Callidryades  ; 
hovering  over  pools  and  lakelets,  in  the  open.  A  noble  species, 
and  well-developed  ;  my  examples  reaching  an  expanse  of  4  to 
4|  inchet. 

DxNAIDiE. 

Danaii  Archippus,  Fabr.  Common  throughout  at  all  times. 
In  open  places,  generally  near  woods. 

D.  KrippuM,  Fabr.  Not  from  Corrientes,  but  common 
throughout  Pnni«!uny,  willi  the  same  habits. 

Helxconiad.e. 
Tltynavi  i hevutto,  Hubn.    Paraguay,  from  the  north  bank  of 
Uie  Parang  io  AHuncion       Plentiful  in  some  situHtions,  in  tb. 
woodi.    Oct.  tA>  Jan.     A  very  striking  butterlly. 
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Ithomia  hyalina,  Fabr.  A  very  elegant  little  species,  with 
difficulty  distinguished  from  the  familiar  West-Indian  Ith. 
diaphana.  It  occurred,  sparsely,  in  the  woods  near  Asuncion, 
from  Nov.  to  Jan. 

Tithorea  Harmonia,  Cr.,  var.  Megara,  Godt.  Of  this,  which 
finds  no  place  in  Dr.  Burmeister's  enumeration  iop.  cit.)^  a  single 
specimen,  in  battered  condition,  was  sent  me  from  Corrientes, 
having  been  taken  in  Sept.  In  markings  it  agrees  well  with  the 
variety  figured  in  Doub.  and  Hew.,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  2 :  but  the  ground- 
colour is  the  dull  sienna-brown  of  Cramer's  figure,  not  the  fine 
scarlet  which  Mr.  Hewitson  gives  to  it. 

Mechanitis  Elisa,  Guer.  Taken  plentifully  in  woods,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Asuncion ;  from  Nov.  to  March. 

M.  Ethra,  Godt.  This  elegant  species,  which  might  readily 
be  taken  for  a  true  Heliconia,  is  still  more  abundant  than  the 

^ preceding,  in  the  woods  of  the  whole  of  Paraguay,  from  the 
Parana  northward,  from  Sept.  to  Jan. 
Heliconia  Phillis,  Fabr.  A  beautiful,  and  a  wide-spread 
butterfly,  reaching  even  occasionally  to  Buenos  A3Tes,  according 
to  Dr.  Burmeister.  I  have  not  yet  received  it  from  Corrientes; 
but  from  Paraguay  it  is  sent  abundantly,  where  my  friend  finds  it, 
from  Sept.  to  March,  in  the  whole  region,  chiefly  in  woods. 
Acrcea  Thalia,  Linn.;  A.  Pellenea,  Hubn.;  A.  Anteas,  D.&H.; 
^.  Mamitay  Burm.  All  these  forms  come  to  me  from  Corrientes 
and  from  Paraguay :  the  largest,  and  the  most  pronounced  in 
colours,  from  the  more  northern  region.  They  are  reported  to 
occur  at  the  edges  of  the  woods,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  But,  after  examination  of  a  multitude  of  examples,  I 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  all  varieties  of  one 
species,  between  which  no  fixed  diagnostic  lines  can  be  drawn. 

Nymphalid^. 

Coloenis  PJi^etusa,  Linn.  One  example  has  been  sent  from 
Corrientes ;  many  from  Paraguay,  where  it  is  described  as 
plentiful,  from  Nov.  to  Feb.,  particularly  as  the  Tropic  is 
approached.     It  affects  open  places. 

C.  Julia,  Fabr.  Locality  and  season  as  the  preceding,  but 
rather  less  abundant.  It  frequents  the  margins  of  woods  rather 
more  than  its  fellow. 

Agraulis  Vanillce,  Linn.     The  extreme  commonness  of  this 
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•pecies,  in  the  So.  Un.  States,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  throughout 
the  YASt  plains  of  Soutli  Aniericii,  at  least  as  far  as  La  Plata, 
iendt  to  render  us  insensible  to  its  splendid  metallic  refulgence. 
Its  localities  and  seasons  are  those  of  the  preceding  two :  it  is 
abundant  everywhere  in  tlie  open,  from  Corrientes  to  Asuncion. 

Euptaieta  Claudia,  Or.  A  single  example  obtained  near  Goya, 
at  the  end  of  March,  on  flowers  in  an  open  sandy  spot. 

PhyciodeM  Liriope,  Cr.  Abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  open, 
both  of  Corrientes  and  Paraguay :  Sept.  to  Dec.  In  this  var.  the 
fulvous  hue  greatly  predominates,  the  black  pattern  being  reduced 
to  a  minimum  above,  and  almost  obliterated  below.  But  two 
examples  of  a  variety  are  sent,  from  near  Asuncion,  which  is 
larger,  and  in  which  the  black  so  predominates  as  to  give  quite  a 
different  facies,  covering  the  basal  half  of  the  four  wings,  and 
leaving  only  fulvous  spots.  Cramer's  figure  (pi.  i.  c,  d)  is  an 
intermediate  condition.  It  is  said  to  be  taken  at  the  edges  of 
woods:  scarce. 

Ph.  Hera,  Cr.  A  species  is  sent  from  Paraguay  and  still 
more  numerously  from  Corrientes,  which  agrees  (though  not 
exactly)  so  well  with  Cramer's  pi.  253,  f,  g,  that  I  conclude  it  to 
be  the  same,  though  it  is  not  included  by  Dr.  Burmeister.  Sept. 
to  March.     Edges  of  woods,  very  plentiful  in  all  parts. 

Ageronia  Feronia,  Linn.  In  woods,  near  Asuncion,  in  Nov. 
Very  scarce. 

Pfprameii  Huntera,  Fabr.  This  most  beautiful  Painted  Lady 
is  spread  from  New  York,  through  the  continent,  to  Patagonia :  for 
P,  Mffrinna  of  Doubleday  is  surely  but  a  strongly  marked  variety. 
It  is  sent  me  in  abundance  by  my  friends  from  Corrientes,  but 
becomes  much  scarcer  as  they  go  northward. 

Pif.  Carye,  Iliibn.  This  seems  a  peculiarly  southern  form. 
I  receive  it  numerously  from  Corrientes,  but  not  one  example 
from  Paraguay.  Dr.  Burmeister  gives  Patagonia  to  Rio  Negro 
as  Its  habitat;  and  says  it  is  abundant  at  Buenos  Ayres,  even  in 
the  straets  of  the  city. 

Ewntma*  Zabulina,  Oodt.  Taken  in  Dec,  at  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  oaar  Asuncion :  vot-v  nnc. 

•TU««ou«  ^-'. .....;.       i,  i,  ,       ,    .!|..ai-   to    mo    iiMleu, 

tiliilM  ioifrmUg  frotn  PyrnmeU.    Tl.  n    i,i  i.  >.  luu!  the  i»me 

ummkm,    iUfpomtn*  rMnoc,  without  red  fhmi  Lethe  on  the  oDd 
•or  ft«B  iia««li  oa  tiM  other. 
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Junonia  Lavinia,  Cr.  This,  and  its  marked  var.  Geneveva,  Cr., 
both  come  abundantly  from  both  Paraguay  and  Corrientes.  They 
affect  open  places,  from  Nov.  to  Mar. 

Anartia  Jatrophae,  Linn.  Seasons,  localities,  habits,  and 
abundance,  as  the  i^receding.     A  wide-spread  species. 

A.  Amalthea,  Linn.  The  form  in  which  tliis  species*  occurs 
is  abundant  from  Goya  to  Asuncion,  generally  on  the  banks  of 
brooks.     Oct.  to  Feb. 

A.  Corona,  mihi.  The  1st  and  2nd  subcostal  nervules  both 
present;  springing  very  close  together,  both  anastomosing  with 
the  costal,  and  both  presently  arching  from  it,  and  lost  in  the 
costa:  disco-cellulars  exactly  as  in  Jatrophce.  Above,  all  the  w. 
brownish  black,  paler  at  base,  and  along  inner  margin.  A  broad 
band  of  orange,  ill- defined,  divided  by  the  blackish  nervules,  runs 
parallel  to,  and  just  within,  the  margin:  two  angled  bands  of 
white  cross  the  disc. -cell  in  the  fore,  and  one  in  the  hind  w.  In  the 
latter  the  nervules  are  bordered  with  pearly  white.  Beneath,  the 
pattern  is  as  above;  but  more  distinct;  the  white  nerve -borders 
spread  so  as  to  make  much  of  the  area  white ;  the  orange  of  the 
sub.-marg.  band  is  paler;  but  in  the  h.  w.  becomes  scarlet  at  its 
inner  side.  Squamation  somewhat  sparse.  Exp.  2*2  inches. 
The  outline  of  the  wings  is  exactly  that  of  Jatrophce  ;  and,  unlike 
as  it  ajDpears,  the  pattern  of  that  species  may  be  traced,  especially 
in  the  angled  bands  within  the  cell  of  f.  w.  My  friends'  estancia 
bears  the  name  of  Corona,  which  name  I  adopt  for  this  rather 
curious  Anartia.  One  example  in  my  cabinet,  which  was  taken 
near  Asuncion,  in  the  open,  in  Feb.     (See  fig.  1). 

Temenis  Laothoe,  Cr.     Sent,  with  no  note,  from  Paraguay. 

Eunica  Maja,  Fabr.  Taken  in  all  parts  of  Paraguay,  from 
Oct.  to  Jan. ;  in  woods,  rather  scarce. 

E.  Margarita,  Godt.  Paraguay.  On  the  banks  of  a  brook 
near  Asuncion ;  scarce.  Nov.  to  Jan.  Corrientes.  A  single 
example,  taken  in  April,  in  a  path  through  the  monte. 

Pyrrhogyra  Arge,  mihi.     This  may  possibly  be  only  a  local 

*  I  do  not  think  this  can  pretend  to  claim  a  specific  status;  but  it  is  a  fine  and 
very  striking  var.;  and  one  which  shows  no  tendency  to  change  in  a  large  number 
of  examples,  from  all  parts.  Expanse  to  above  2*5  inches.  Of  the  six  white  spots 
that  run  across  the  middle  of  the  front  wing  (Cram.  ccix.  a,b.  ;  Doub.  &  Hew.  xxiv. 
5),  the  anterior  five  are  changed  into  a  broad  transverse  band  of  white,  crossed  by 
the  sub-costal  and  discoidal  nervules,  as  fine  black  lines.  No  example  with  the 
ordinary  facies  has  occurred. 
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▼tr.  of  p.  Tipha,  L.,  but  its  facies  is  so  different  as  to  make 
it  quite  as  worthy  of  specific  designation  as  many  that  are  so 
honoured  now-a-days.  The  outline  of  the  wings  is  quite  different ; 
—much  broader  behind,  the  hind  pair  much  squarer.  The 
beautiful  pearly  while  area  of  the  upper  surface  (whence  I  have 
chosen  its  sp.  name)  occupies  fully  half  of  the  wliole,  and  has 
between  it  and  the  margin  (in  the  f.  w.)  two  white  spots,  of  which 
the  anterior  is  the  more  conspicuous  and  well-defined ;  in  some 
specimens,  however,  there  is  only  a  dim  trace  of  this  spot,  and 
none  of  the  second.  Beneath,  there  is  little  difference  that  is 
describable.  Exp.  2  to  2*5  inches.  It  seems  in  some  respects 
intermediate  between  Tipha  and  Necerea,  L.  Paraguay ;  at  edges 
of  woods;  rather  plentiful.     Sept.  to  Mar.     (See  fig.  6). 

Eubaffi*  Artemisia^  Fabr.  Moderately  common  near  Asuncion, 
about  puddles.     Dec.  to  Mar. 

Catagramma  Sorana^  Godt.  From  Asuncion  northward : 
about  puddles.  Scarce.  This  appears  to  be  C,  Zerynthia  of 
Btinneister  (Rep.  Arg.  Lepid.,  173,  511,  Atl.  v.  fig.  9),  but  not  the 
C.  LaUmaof  Butler  (Lep.  Exot.  181,  pi.  63,  fig.  3).  All  are  grand 
species! 

C.  Pyracmon,  Godt.  Throughout  Paraguay.  Oct.  to  March. 
Plentifal  in  some  parts:  frequenting  puddles  in  the  open. 
C.  Uydatpei,  Dru.,  has  not  yet  been  sent  me ;  but  it  is  said 
to  reach  to  Corrientes. 

IJamattra  Thyibet  D.  &  H.  Near  Asuncion  in  Dec.  About 
puddles:  scarce. 

Didonii  DiblU,  Fabr.  A  few  examples  taken  in  April,  in  a 
furest-path  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Corrientes.  In  Paraguay  it 
is  found  throughout ;  from  Sept.  to  March ;  always  in  or  near 
woods,  in  no  great  plenty. 

Megalura  PeUus,  Sulz.  Near  Asuncion,  in  tlie  open,  in  Dec. ; 
very  rare. 

3/.  Chiron,  Fabr.  Near  Asuncion,  and  farther  north.  Affects 
the  vicinity  of  water :  not  common. 

Jlettrochroa  JphicUtt  Liini.  Near  Asuncion  ;  moderately  com- 
mon, at  the  edges  of  woods :  Nov.  to  Feb. 

Apatura  Affathina,  Cr.  Sent  from  Corrientes,  and,  somewhat 
more  numerously,  from  Paraguay.  In  both  regions,  it  is 
accredited  with  a  proclivity  for  stagnant  puddles  and  wet  mud, 
like  its  imperial  relative  here  in  England. 
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A.  Vanona,  Godt.  Paraguay.  I  have  received  two  examples, 
both  females,  taken  near  Asuncion,  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  at  edges  of 
woods.     Very  scarce. 

Paphia  Stheno,  Prittw.  Woods  near  Asuncion  ;  Dec.  and  Jan. : 
very  rare. 

P.  Glycerium,  D.  &  H.  Corrientes,  in  April.  Caught  as  it 
played  over  a  water-hole  in  a  path  through  a  wood.  Remarkable 
for  a  very  rapid,  and  zigzag  manner  of  flight.  Near  Asuncion  it 
was  scarce,  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  at  the  edges  of  woods. 

Lihythea  Carinenta,  Cr.  Near  Asuncion ;  Nov.  to  March  : 
quite  plentiful  at  the  edges  of  woods.  Later  it  has  occurred  also 
in  Corrientes,  in  the  like  localities  ;  where  my  correspondent  has 
specially  remarked  its  rapid,  darting  flight,  and  its  habit  of  always 
choosing  a  dead  twig  for  its  resting-place. 

IM0RPHID.E. 
Morpho  Achilles,   Linn.     Paraguay ;   from  the  banks  of  the 
Parana,  as  far  as  Asuncion,  at  least ;    shady  walks  in  woods : 
abundant;  always  of  the  var.  Achilles  proper. 
I  BRASSOLIDiE. 

Brassolis   Sophorm,   Linn.      Near   Asuncion.      One   or    two 
examples  only,  taken  in  the  open,  in  March. 
Dynastor   Darius,    Fabr.      Two    examples   were   sent    from 
Corrientes  in  March.     They  are  described  as  appearing  only  on 
the  approach  of  evening.     Both  were  females,  and,  with  each,  I 
_  found,  in  the  inclosing  paper,  several  new-born  larv£e  ;  about  0*5" 
^^H  in  length,  with  large  globose  head,  and  cylindric  body  terminating 
^^^  in  two  divergent  processes,  each  carrying  a  strong  seta.     This 
form  is  proper  to  the  known  larvae  of  the  family  :  and,  combined 
with  fragments  of  pearly  egg-shells,  also  in  the  papers,  they  show 
that  the  butterflies,  incompletely  killed,    laid  their  eggs  in  the 
paper  pockets ;  that  these  hatched  on  the  voyage,  and  were  starved 
^m  to  death,  of  course.     A  tragic  history  ! 

■'  Cat£ 

I 


Satyridje. 
iTaygetis   Andromeda,   Cr.       Scattered    sparsely    throughout 
^raguay.     Woods;   Sept.   to  March.      Var.   b.   of  Mr.   Butler's 
Catalogue. 

T.  Chelys,  Fabr.     Taken  in  Nov.  in  a  wood  near  Asuncion. 

3d 
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Kuptychui  Suutmawiosay  mihi.  Paraguay  throughout;  Oct.  to 
Jail.  Woods ;  scarce.  Above,  pellucid-white,  fuscous-edged  ; 
not  to  be  distinguislied  from  Cisaia  of  Cr.  (cxciv.  d),  if  we  allow  for 
the  inferior  surface  seen  through  the  scant  squamation.  Below, 
fnseoQS,  crossed  by  one  white  band  beyond  the  cell,  from  costa  of 
f.  w.,  at  one-fourth  from  point,  to  anal  angle  of  h.  w.,  narrow  at 
each  extremity,  but  enlarging  (abruptly  in  the  f.  w.,  gradually 
in  the  h.  w.)  to  the  point  of  overlapping.  Ocelli  almost  obsolete 
in  f.  w. ;  obsolescent  in  h.  w.,  where  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  are  black- 
pupilled,  ;^rd  and  1th  unpupilled,  all  in  fulvous  rings.  We 
have  here  another  imitation,  almost  exact,  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  Asiatic  Hesione  group,  such  as  Mycalesis  mandosa^  as  figured 
by  Mr.  Butler  (Cat.  D.  L. ;  Sat. ;  iii.  9). 

E,  Celmii,  Godt.  Corrientes ;  always  in  high  grass.  Pars- 
ley. Woods  near  Asuncion,  in  Dec. ;  scarce.  The  examples 
agree  witli  Burmeister's  **  var.  pag.  sup.  a ;  p.  inf.  6."  (Op, 
tfii.211). 

E,  Sosybiiis,  Fabr.  Paraguay.  Sept.  to  March.  Abundant 
near  woods,  in  all  parts. 

E.  Periphas^  Godt.  ?  Paraguay ;  but  not  distinguished  from 
the  preceding. 

ERYCINADiE. 

Nothenie  Euineu8t  Fabr.  Paraguay.  Near  puddles  ;  very  rare ; 
March. 

Lyinnas  Melander,  Cr.  Paraguay.  Edges  of  woods  :  scarce ; 
Nov.  to  Feb. 

Riodina  LyBippua,  Linn.  Corrientes ;  many  examples,  but 
no  notes.  Paraguay.  Abuinhint  in  all  parts  ;  Oct.  to  Feb. ;  edges 
of  woods. 

Eme$i$  Oeypore,  lliibn.  Corrientes;  about  bushes  at  the 
edge  of  the  manU,  or  scrub-clad  hills.  I  do  not  receive  this  from 
Paraguay  ;  Hubner  ascribes  it  to  Mexico 

CharU  Zabua,  mihi.  Corrientes  ;  March  ;  not  uncommon,  in 
open  places,  destitute  of  grass,  but  having  scattered  low  flowering 
plants.  This  tiny  moth  like  butterfly  nniy  be  thus  described. 
Above,  all  tlie  wings  dull  greyish -brown.  F.  w.,  basal  half  crossed 
by  three  bUck  bauds  interrupted  by  the  nervures.  of  which  the 
third  is  joined  by  a  very  undulate  band,  inclosing  a  dark  brown 
patch,  at  the  end  of  the  disc. -cell,  and  a  white  spot  on  the  costa. 
Margin  with  two  rows  of  black  arches,  whose  points  descend  into 
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the  deep  fringe.  H.  w.  similar  in  colour  and  marking,  but 
suffused  with  a  warmer  brown,  especially  on  the  outer  half. 
Beneath,  ground-colour  lighter  ;  the  bands  resolved  into  defined 
black  spots;  each  (and  markedly  each  black  marginal  arch) 
bounding  and  inclosing  a  spot  of  white.  This  mode  of  white 
speckling  characterizes,  in  some  individuals,  the  upp.  surf, 
also.  Expanse  08  to  1*15  inch.  Name  from  Heb.  zahua^ 
"speckled."  (Jer.  xii.  9).  It  seems  near  AriuSy  Cr.  pi.  xxxi.  e. 
(See  fig.  5). 

Lasaia  MeriSy  Cr.  Paraguay.  Dec.  to  Feb.  About  puddles  ; 
scarce. 

Lemonias  CampestriSy  Bates  (or  very  closely  allied  to  this). 
Paraguay.     In  the  open,  near  Asuncion.     Nov.  to  Jan. ;  scarce. 

Anatole  Glaphyrdj  Westw.  Paraguay  :  on  the  banks  of  a 
brook  near  Asuncion,  in  Nov. :  very  rare. 

Nymphldiuvi  Arche,  Hew.  (or  very  closely  allied  to  this). 
Paraguay ;  near  puddles,  in  January ;  not  common.  A  single 
example  from  Corrientes. 

LYC^NADiE. 

Thecla  Polyhe,  Linn.  Paraguay :  Dec.  Margins  of  woods 
near  Asuncion ;  scarce. 

T.  Cimeliumy  mihi.  H.  w.  two-tailed ;  anal  angle  produced 
into  a  minute  point,  but  with  no  rounded  lobe.  F.  w.  with  the 
shoulder  strongly  rounded.  Above,  we  see  the  very  counterpart 
of  T.  PoliheteSj  Cr.  (pi.  341),  or,  yet  more  exactly,  of  T.  Syncellus. 
Cr.  (pi.  334),  save  that  the  black  spot  in  the  cell  is  small,  round, 
and  surrounded  by  a  pale  ring :  the  intense  blue  hue  has  the 
same  refulgent  lustre.  Below,  it  is  very  different  from  either  : 
ground  warm  fuscous;  f.  w.  with  three  transverse  bands  of 
blackish,  of  which  the  second  dilates  in  its  middle  into  a  broad 
oval  patch  :  the  third  is  short,  and  nearly  apical.  In  the  h.  w.  the 
same  bands  are  recognised,  but  extending  all  across,  and  much 
more  scattered  and  broken  by  the  copious  aspersion  of  fuscous 
scales :  an  undefined  angled  patch  of  dull  green  at  the  anal 
angle.     What   I    suppose   to   be  the  female   has   the  blue   less 

I  lustrous,  and  the  black  margin  much  broader,  so  as,  in  the  f.  w. 
to  include,  and  so  destroy,  the  spot  with  its  ring.  Exp.  1 '2  inch. 
Examples  male  and  female  are  in  my  cabinet.  The  name 
aUudes  to  the  gem-like  beauty  of  the  male.  Paraguay  ;  in  woods ; 
Dec.  to  Feb. :  scarce.  (See  fig.  2). 
_____ _ ____.._._.__:__._..__ 
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T,  Dolylai,  Cr.  Corrientes.  Several  examples  taken  in  a 
garden,  in  March.     "  A  butterfly  of  rapid  flight" 

T,  MUoHt  Cr.  Paraguay :  woods  near  Asuncion,  in  Deo. : 
Tny  nuPB* 

T.  LiittM,  Sulz.  Paraguay :  woods  near  Asuncion.  Dec.  and 
Jan. :  scarce. 

T.  SimaeUiit,  Dru.  Corrientes.  In  an  open  sandy  spot,  with 
•eattered  flowers,  but  no  grass.  A  few  examples  taken  in  March 
and  April. 

r.  Crtientat  mihi.  Above,  f.  w.  sooty  black,  with  a  very 
slight  reflex  of  greyish  blue  toward  the  base.  H.  w.  sooty  black 
on  the  outer  half,  with  a  few  minute  scattered  azure  scales  ; 
gradoally  becoming  bright  azure  on  the  half  occupied  by  the 
median  nervure  and  its  nervules :  abdom.  fossa  nearly  white. 
Below,  all  w.  light  brownish  grey,  crossed  by  four  bands  of  dark 
red ;  viz.  on  f.  w.  a  dash  across  the  cell ;  then  one  widening  in 
the  middle,  where  it  is  broken,  and  (so  to  say)  disjointed,  beyond 
the  cell ;  then  a  loose  and  vanishing  cloud  of  red  specks ;  and 
then  a  line  on  the  very  edge.  H.  w.  much  the  same,  but  the  first 
band  consists  of  three,  and  the  second  of  many,  disjointed 
portions.  There  is  a  red  spot  between  the  bases  of  the  two  tails, 
and  a  black-centred  red  spot  on  the  anal  lobe.  The  thorax 
ia  black,  and  the  abdomen  white  above,  both  sprinkled  with  azure 
•oales :  these  parts  are  white  beneath.  Exp.  0  7  inch.  This  pretty 
little  species  my  London  con'espondent  marks  as  Tmolm  Celmm 
of  Cr.,  near  which  it  evidently  comes  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  distinct. 
It  is  also  near  Th.  aanguinalis  of  Burmeister  (o}).  c'U.  p.  231)), 
which  he  describes  as  ecaudate :  but  mine  has  the  tails  of  the 
usual  length.  Corrientes,  on  bushes  and  flowering  herbs  at  the 
edge  of  the  monie.    One  specimen  in  April.     (See  fig.  4). 

T.  Celmus,  Cr.  This  difl'ers  from  the  preceding.  Above,  all 
the  w.  luKtroos  deep  blue,  with  a  broad  outer  margin  of  blac  k, 
well  defined.  Below,  light  grey  :  f.  w.  crossed,  at  half-  and  thicc- 
fourths-length,  by  two  faint  darker  lines.  H.  w.  with  two  or 
three  indistinct  dusky  spots ;  a  red  spot  between  the  tails,  and  one 
OD  anal  lobe,  botli  black-centred.  £xp  0*7  inch.  Paraguay  ; 
Dee. ;  edge  of  woods  ;  very  scarce. 

T.  EuryUdui,  Hubn.  Corrientes;  plentiful.  Paraguay: 
rather  scarce  :  Dec.  and  Jan. 

T.  Beon,  Cr.  Corrientes  :  bushes  and  flowers  at  the  edges  of 
he  monU,  in  April.    Very  scarce. 
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T.  Ivelia,  mihi.  Anal  lobe  of  the  h.  w.  present,  but  small : 
shoulder  of  f.  w.  not  projected.  Area  of  all  wings  a  rather  light 
and  not  very  lustrous  blue,  broadly  margined  with  black,  except 
at  the  overlapping.  H.  w.  somewhat  produced  behind ;  and  at 
this  part  the  black  margin  is  interrupted  by  two  white  sub- 
marginal  lines.  Below,  all  w.  light  warm  fuscous,  crossed  by  a 
white  line  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  three  white  macular  bands, 
black-edged  inwards,  parallel  to  the  margin;  the  outmost  band 
obsolescent.  The  h.  w.  has,  besides,  a  white  marginal  line,  and 
another  white  line  running  along  the  fringe,  at  the  hinder  edge, 
where  also  is  a  black -pupilled  and  black-browed  scarlet  eye  ;  anal 
lobe  black,  slightly  red-edged.  Exp.  1*65  inch.  Name  underived. 
My  only  example  is,  I  suspect,  a  female,  and  the  diagnosis  must 
be  considered  provisional.  Paraguay,  edge  of  a  wood  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Parana,  in  Oct. ;  scarce.     (See  fig.  3). 

T.  Crolus,  Cr.     Paraguay ;  taken  with  the  preceding  :  scarce. 

T,  Mulucha,  Hew.  Corrientes :  April.  On  bushes  and 
flowers  at  edge  of  monte.     Paraguay  (with  no  note). 

I  have  a  suspicion,  which,  for  want  of  a  larger  series  of 
examples,  I  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove, — that  Mulucha^  Crolus, 
and  Celmus,  are  but  one  species. 

T.  Marsyas,  Linn.  Corrientes  ;  not  uncommon  ;  taken  almost 
exclusively  in  the  forest,  amongst  the  pinas,  a  Bromelia,  "  with 
horrible  horny  hooked  thorns  set  in  vertical  rows,  like  those  of 
the  pine-apple,  but  much  larger  and  stronger."  Paraguay ;  at 
margins  of  woods.     Nov.  to  Jan. 

Lycana  Cassius,  Cr,     Corrientes:  common. 

L.  HannOy  Stoll.  Paraguay,  near  Asuncion.  In  open  camp  ; 
plentiful.     Sept.  to  March. 

One  or  two  more  Lyccence  are  sent  from  Paraguay,  which 
I  have  not  identified,  but  which  I  will  not  venture  to  describe. 


EXPLANATION    OF   PLATE. 


Mg.  1.  Anartia  Corona. 
„    2.  Thecla  Cimelium. 
„    3.  Thecla  Ivelia. 


Fig.  4.  Thecla  Cruenta. 
„    5.  Chads  Zabua. 
„    6.  Pyrrhogyra  Arge. 
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NOTES   FROM  THE  NEW  FOREST. 
By  J.  JKMNKtt  Wkib,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

I  VISITED  the  New  Forest  on  2drd  July,  and  remained 
At  Brockenhurst  until  0th  August.  Except  during  the  first 
three  days  the  weather  was  very  wet,  and  many  parts  became 
swamps. 

Arifynnu  Paphia. — This  species  was,  as  usual,  abundant,  but 
much  earlier  in  its  appearance  than  last  year;  the  first  seen 
in  1879  was  on  lOth  July,  but  on  23rd  of  that  month  this  year 
most  of  the  males  were  already  worn.  The  variety  Valezina  was 
out  in  fair  proportion ;  one  was  seen  perfectly  hermaphrodite, 
the  wings  on  one  side  being  of  the  normal  colour  of  the  male. 
Charles  Gulliver  took  a  very  singular  liermaphrodite ;  the 
two  left  wings  were  male,  and  the  right  female  ;  but  the  upper 
edge  of  the  primary  wing  on  the  latter  side  was  of  the  usual 
tawny  colour,  and  one- third  of  the  secondary  wing  was  so  coloured ; 
■o  that  in  one  insect  both  gynandromorphism  and  dimorphism 
existed.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  so  remarkable 
a  case.  I  took  a  female  with  a  greenish  spot  on  each  of  the  lower 
wings,  and  one  male  with  a  well-defined  white  spot  on  each  wing, 
the  spots  on  the  lower  wings  bemg  somewhat  greenish.  I  observed 
several  females  depositing  their  eggs  at  some  distance  from  the 
ground  under  the  lichens  growing  on  the  trunks  of  the  oaks,  and 
proved  the  fact  by  finding  the  egg;  the  young  must  in  these 
eases  often  have  to  travel  down  the  stem  ten  feet  or  more  before 
they  could  reach  their  food,  the  leaves  of  Viola  canina.  The 
appearance  yearly  of  this  insect  with  white  spots  on  the  wings  is 
worthy  of  remark.  Last  year  I  was  equally  fortunate  in  takiiiL' 
q^eotmens  so  cobured. 

VanciM  lo. — Of  this  species  I  saw  several  with  a  minute  blue 
spot  on  the  secondary  wings  between  the  ocellus  and  the  inner 
edge  of  the  wing. 

Apatura  JrU. — This  insect  has  been  less  rare  than  usual ; 
a  female  was  taken  by  myself  from  a  beech  tree  ;  Charles  Gulliver 
took  six«  and  I  heard  of  and  saw  others.  One  taken  by  Gulliver 
had  settled  on  his  cottage,  and  at  Lady  Cross  a  fine  male  was 
taken  from  the  door-step. 

LUho$ia  giiaJra.— i^st  year  this  insect  was  confined  mostly 
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to  one  wood,  but  this  year  it  appeared  to  be  distributed  all  over 
the  forest  in  suitable  localities;  the  females  were  very  much 
commoner  than  the  males,  I  should  think  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one.  Lijmris  monacha  was  commoner  than  usual,  the  males 
far  less  numerous  than  the  females  ;  some  unusually  dark  varieties 
were  taken.  Cleora  glahraria  was  very  common  in  the  larval 
state  ;  I  heard  of  collectors  taking  them  by  the  gross.  I  found  a 
few  dozen,  but  all  were  destroyed  by  Ichneumons ;  they  were  late 
larvse,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the  parasite 
retarded  their  development,  thus  giving  the  Ichneumons  a  better 
chance,  when  they  assume  the  perfect  state,  of  finding  caterpillars 
large  enough  for -them  to  deposit  their  eggs  in. 

At  sugar  almost  no  insects  were  seen  on  some  evenings,  and 
the  only  species  taken  by  myself  worth  mentioning  was  one 
specimen  of  Cymataphora  oo. 

Mrs.  Greathed,  of  Lady  Cross,  very  kindly  presented  me  with 
a  female  of  Odonestis  potatorla  of  the  red  colour  of  the  male, 
with  very  little  of  the  yellow  which  usually  characterises  her  sex. 
I  have  but  once  heard  of  a  similar  aberration. 

I  should  say  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  the  worst  year  for 
entomologists  ever  known  in  the  New  Forest,  many  common 
species  being  quite  absent. 

At  page  186  of  last  month's  *  Entomologist,'  Mr.  P.  J.  Lowry 
states  that  he  took  Cleora  viduaria.  Is  he  quite  sure  it  was 
that  species  ?  It  has  not  been  heard  of  in  the  locality  for  many 
years.  On  the  same  page  he  states  also  that  he  took  Liparis 
chrysorrhcaa.     Is  he  sure  that  the  insect  was  not  L.  auriflua  ? 

Pieris  napi. — This  insect  appears  in  the  New  Forest  to  deposit 
its  eggs  in  Barharea  prcecox,  in  very  wet  places,  where  the  larvae 
must  be  constantly  liable  to  submergence,  as  must  also  often  be 
the  case  when  they  feed  on  Nasturtium  officinale,  a  favourite  food 
of  the  species  ;  it  appears  to  have  a  very  different  constitution  to 
that  of  its  allies,  P.  hrassiccB  and  P.  rapcB,  which  always  feed  in  dry 
places.  All  observations  on  this  insect  are  now  invested  with  great 
interest,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Weisman's  experiments.  I  am 
engaged  in  rearing  it  from  the  egg. 

(■',  Hadilo  Villas,  Biackheath,  London,  S.E.,  Ang.  16,  1880. 
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CALANDRA    ORYZiE    AND    ITS    ASSOCUTES. 
By  T.  R.  B1LLUP8. 

In  a  former  article  upon  Calandra  oryza  and  its  associates 
(Entom.  xii.  267)  I  promised  that,  at  a  future  date,  the  contents 
of  a  second  parcel  of  corn-refuse  received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Fitch 
thoald  form  the  subject  of  a  further  note;  I  now  propose  as 
brieflj  as  possible  to  state  the  results  of  a  very  minute  and  close 
examination  of  the  boxes.  I  was,  however,  glad  to  get  the 
parcel  into  ray  garden  before  attempting  to  open  it,  as  the  out- 
aide  of  it  was  covered  with  life  which  had  escaped  in  transit. 
A  more  lively  consignment  the  carrier  had  never  had  to 
carry,  and  all  my  endeavours  to  explain  to  him  that  our 
little  friends  were  nothing  more  than  small  beetles  made  no 
impression ;  he  was  quite  sure  they  were  too  lively  to  be  beetles, 
80  they  must  be  fleas.  Our  carrier's  fleas,  however,  proved  to  be 
Hypophloeus  depressus,  F.,  an  insect  Mr.  Fitch  seems  to  hav«  met 
with,  but  not  in  any  particular  abundance  previously  to  this: 
these  insects  had  made  their  escape  from  a  box  which  contained, 
by  weight,  exactly  six  ounces  of  clean  insects  without  any  refuse 
whatever.  This  box  I  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
South  London  Entomological  Society,  and  it  contained  probably 
the  largest  number  of  living  insects  ever  exhibited  before  or 
at  one  time ;  to  attempt  to  count  the  whole  of  this  living 
would  sorely  tax  my  powers  of  patience  and  endurance,  so  I 
compelled  to  take  the  more  systematic  way  of  weighing,  and 
counting  some  eight  or  nine  samples,  to  form  a  rough 
of  the  enormous  quantity  in  our  little  box.  I  found 
that  800  weighed  upon  an  average  exactly  one  grain  avoirdupois, 
so  that  we  had  in  our  box,  in  round  numbers,  2,100,000 ;  this  is 
entarelj  irrespective  of*  some  thousands  that  had  made  their 
eaetpe  on  transit  from  Maldon  to  Peckham.  Mr.  Fitch  tohl  me 
thiit  on  sweeping  up  this  collection  for  me,  the  sides  of  the  sacks 
standing  in  the  granary  were  literally  covered,  so  that  you  could 
seareeljr  tell  Uie  original  colour  of  the  sacks.  On  opening  this 
box  there  was  a  strong  peculiar  acid  smell,  resembling  the  fuin*  s 
gifen  off  from  tlie  nest  of  Formica  rufa  wlien  disturbed.  But  tlic 
result  of  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  second  box  was 
much  more  interesting,  as  it  contained  several  Colcoptera  unnoticed 
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by  Mr.  Fitch,  while  one  is  new  to  our  fauna,  and  another  will 
probably  have  to  be  restored  to  its  original  place  in  the  British 
list  from  which  it  was  expunged  by  Dr.  Sharp.  In  addition  to 
my  list,  which  numbered  eleven  species,  I  have  now  to  add  nine, 
five  of  which  Mr.  Fitch  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  in 
his  researches,  although  Dr.  Power  seems  to  have  come  across 
some  of  them.  The  first  is  the  curious  and  spider-like  Niptus 
hololeucus,  Fald.,  covered  with  its  golden  pubescence,  of  which  I 
found  four,  followed  by  the  rare  Monotonia  quadrifoveolata,  Aub., 
seventeen  in  number;  neither  of  these  seem  to  have  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Fitch,  or  their  companion  Alpliitohins  jy'iceus,  01. 
(five).  The  shining  chestnut-brown  Gibbium  scotlas,  Fab.,  was 
represented  by  two  specimens  only,  while  Ptinusfwr^  L.,  numbered 
some   fourteen.      Tribolium   ferrugineum,    Fab.,    was    in    large 

I  numbers  ;  but  of  T.  confitsinn,  the  rarer  of  the  two,  I  only  found 
three  specimens,  although  I  took  especial  pains  in  hope  of  finding 
more.  Now  follows  a  species  which  is  neither  in  Cox's  '  Hand- 
Jbook  of  Coleoptera'  nor  Dr.  Sharp's  'Catalogue,'  and  neither 
Dr.  Power  nor  Mr.  Fitch  seems  to  have  met  with  it.  This  is  a 
small  distinct  form  of  LcemoiMoeus.  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  of  opinion 
at  it  can  be  no  other  than  L.  pusillm,  Schon.,  of  Waterhouse's 
d  Rye's  Catalogue,  or  the  L.  minimus  of  Stephens,  and  which 
e  speaks  of  as  occurring  in  and  near  London,  in  warehouses,  &c. : 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  smallness  of  this  insect  caused  it  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  before-mentioned  gentlemen,  it  not  being 
above  half  a  line  in  length,  and  when  turned  out  on  paper  it  for  a 
long  time  feigns  death,  so  that  it  might  easily  be  passed  over ;  of 
this  I  found  about  forty  specimens,  some  of  which  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum  Collection. 

The  last  of  my  coleopterous  found  on  this  occasion  is  the  new 
addition  to  our  fauna,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  its 
being  truly  indigenous.  This  insect  appears  to  have  been  met 
with  before,  but  only  solitary  individuals ;  and  I  believe  specimens 
have  been  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  for  some  years,  but 
without  any  name.  Occurring  to  me  as  it  did,  this  drew  the 
attention  of  other  coleopterists  to  it,  and,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation, Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  has  described  it  as  a  new  genus 
and  species  of  heteromerous  Coleoptera,  under  the  name  of 
Latheticus  oryzce ;  his  description  will  be  found  published  in  the 
'Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History'  for  Februar}^  1880. 
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Dr.  Power  is  of  opinion  that  Latheticus,  being  an  imported 
insectt  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  naturalised.  This  is  probable, 
bat  in  any  case  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  itself  in  our 
storehouses,  for  tlie  number  I  met  with  in  the  small  sample  from 
the  granaries,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Fitch,  was  over  forty.  It  has 
also  been  met  witli  by  Mr.  V.  R.  Perkins  in  a  sample  of  wheat 
firom  Croydon,  and  in  other  places  since.  My  last  coleopteron 
brings  the  total  number  of  Calandras  associates  found  by  myself 
to  eighteen  distinct  species,  irrespective  of  C.  granaria  and 
C  aryza ;  and  with  Mr.  Fitch  I  quite  think  the  store  is  not  yet 
exhausted,  and  will  well  repay  further  labours.  As  usual,  this 
aample  contained  a  large  quantity  of  Acaridce^  as  also  of  various 
lanm,  probably  coleopterous,  and  some  eight  or  nine  specimens 
of  immature  Hemiptera;  but  of  hymenopterous  parasites  I  saw 
none,  although  I  kept  the  refuse  nearly  six  months. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Coleoptera  found : — 
CaUodra  gratiaria,  Linn.  Gibbiuin  scotias,  Fab. 

C.  oryse,  Linn.  Rhizopertha  pusilla,  Fab. 

TrogosiCa  maaritauica,  Linn.  Alphitophagu8qradripu8tulatU8,£t</)A 

LamopbloBOS  ferrugineus,  Steph.        Tribolium  ferrugineum,  Fab. 
L.  pufiillus,  Sekon,  T.  confusum,  Duval 

Silvanus  surinamensis,  Linn.  Latbeticus  oryzae,  C.  0.  WaUrh. 

IfoootoiDA  quadrifoveolata,  Aube.         HypophlcBus  depressus,  Fab. 
Trphet  fumata,  Linn.  Alphitobius  piceus,  Oliv. 

Piinuii  fur,  Liim.  Tenebrio  raolitor,  Linn. 

Niptua  hololeucus,  Fald.  T.  obscurus.  Fab. 

4,  SviM  VUIm,  Coplestone  Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  August  6, 1880. 
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B»  John  R.  Ruidoman  and  Edward  A.  Fitch. 

No.  II.— ICHNKUMONIDiE  (eontintud). 

Saonoii  8.— SouteUum  pale ;  alidomen  red  or  red  and  black. 

A.  Abdotaen  red,  baaal  acffmant  (and  rarely  the  apex)  black  (females), 
a.  Scutrllum  jrt- How  or  yellowiah  white. 
•  Two  marka  Wore,  atul  lateral  maiigtna  of,  scutellum  more  or  less 

whitUli. 
f  *^ud  abdoiuiiial  sagmciit  not  longer  thuii  wide. 

14.  rujimu,  5  lines  (I,  «,  l), 
H  *2nd  0(<gm<  ot  konewhat  longer  than  wide. 

JO.  Untatoi,  0—6  liui-s  (I,  f,  I,  a). 
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■>'*  Scutellura  without  the  marks  in  front. 
I  Hind  tibiae  with  a  white  ring.  106.  albicinctus,  3 — 4  lines  (h). 

II  Hind  tibiae  without  a  white  ring;  feraora  generally  black;  tibiae 

pale;  apex  black. 
§  Scutellura  and  marks  on  thorax  yellow. 
X   Yellow  mark  before  and  beneath  the  wings ;  hind  coxae  beneath  nude. 

1.  pisorius,  11 — 12|  lines  [l,  a). 
X  X   Yellow  marks  beneath  the  wings  only. 

123.  exspectatorius,  10^  lines. 

§§  Scutellum  and  other  marks  white  or  whitish;  hind  coxae  pubescent. 

XXX    Pale  line  before  the  wing;  supero-medial  area  of  metathorax  deeply 

emarginate  at  the  apex.     -     3.  similatorius,  9 — 10  lines  (/). 

X  X  X  X    No  pale  line  before  the  wings  ;  supero-medial  area  of  metathorax 

truncate  at  the  apex.  -  4.  Coqueberti,  9 — 10  lines. 

b.  Scutellum  more  or  less  red. 

0  Red  line  before  the  wings  ;  ovipositor  i  the  length  of  the  abdomen; 
tibite  partly  red.         -         -  81.  lanius,  4 — 5  lines  (s). 

00  No  red  line  before  the  wings. 
-+•  Ovipositor  slightly  projecting ;  femora  red  or  black,  tibiae  red. 

100.  castaneiis,  4^— 5i  lines  (s,  I,  a). 
-t-  Ovipositor  i  the  length  of  the  abdomen  ;  front  tibiae  reddish,  scutel- 
lum sometimes  black.  .         -  82.  albilarvatus,  4i  lines. 

B.  2nd  and  3rd  abdominal  segments  only,  more  or  less  red  (females). 
Lateral  margins  of  scutellum  white,  femora  and  tibiae  red. 

26.  scutellator,  5 — 6  lines. 

C.  1st  to  4th  abdominal  segments  red,  base  of  1st  sometimes  more  or 
less  black  (females). 

a.  Scutellum  white ;  gastrocaeli  indistinct. 

*  Scutellum  entirely  white;  post-petiole  entirely  punctated;  tibiae  red. 

105.  semirufus,  3^ — 4  lines. 
**  Apex  of  scutellum  only,  white ;   post-petiole  strongly  punctated, 

apex  smooth ;  legs  red  and  black  varied. 

83.  vacillatorius,  2^ — 3  lines  (s,  I). 

b.  Scutellum  whitish  yellow,  base  red;  post-petiole  rather  smooth; 
front  or  all  feraora  red  ;  tibiae  red.     101.  defraudator,  4  lines. 

D.  Apical  margins  of  2ncl — 4th  segments,  6th — 7th  entirely  red ;  or 
greater  part  of  abdomen  red ;  basal  keels  of  scutellum  white 
(females). 

•j-  Areolet  towards  the  costa  narrow.        -         16.  ruficaudus,  7  lines, 
ft  Areolet  towards  the  costa  wide.    10.  lineator,  6 — 8  lines  [t,  s,  I.  a). 

A.  Hinder  tibiae  black  with  a  white  ring  (males). 

106.  albicinctus,  3 — 4  lines. 

B.  Hinder  tibiae  without  a  white  ring  (males). 
a.  Abdomen  red,  1st  segment  entirely  black,  or  apex  red. 

*  Basal  keels  before  the  scutellum  not  pale  marked. 
t  Scutellum  and  marks  on  thorax  yellow.     1.  pisorius,  11  —l'2h  lines. 

If  Scutellura  and  marks  on  the  thorax  white  or  whitish. 

(Supero-raedial  arese  as  in  the  females). 
I  White  line  before  and  beneath  the  wings. 

3.  similatorius,  9 — 10  lines  [1). 
\\  White  line  beneath  the  wings  only.        4.  Coqueberti,  9 — 10  hues. 
*!'':-  Basal  keels  before  the  scutellum  marked  with  white. 

10.  lineator,  6 — 8  lines  (^  s,  I,  a). 
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b.  Apei  of  tbdoinen,  or  base  and  apex,  black,  eometimes  the  middle 

sagroonts  more  or  less  so. 
§  Front  00X8)  and  trochanters  entirely  white  or  whitish. 
X   Two  large  white  spts  on  the  breast.      -        81.  laniits,  A — 5  lines. 
X  X   Breast  without  white  spots. 

0  Sctttellum  white  on  the  apex;  front  femora  and  tibias  yellow- red, 

hinder  pair  darker;  apex  of  tibite  brownish. 

134.  uiveatiUt  2i — 3  lines. 
00  Scutellnm  whitish  yellow ;  base  red,  legs  pale  red. 

101.  defraudator,  4  lines. 
%  Fnmt  coxQ  spotted  with  white  or  yellow. 
-^  Middla  area  of  post-petiole  striated  ;  tibiae  partly  pale. 
♦♦  Face  entirely  wliitish  yellow.  -  61.  piceatorius^  7  lines. 

•'••^  Face  with  central  black  mark.    30.  cotnputatorius,  0 — U  lines  (A. «,  a). 
-*"^  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  punctated. 
•m  Gastrocieli  of  2ud  abdominal  segment  obsolete. 

83    vacilliitorius,  \^i — 4  lines  (I), 
^r.^  Oastrooeli  distinct  and  small ;  greater  part  of  legs  dark. 

06.  derogator,  4  lines. 
—  -  -   Middle  area  of  post-petiole  smooth;   gastrocieli  occupying  nearly 
the  entire  base  of  the  2ud  abdominal  segment. 

102.  exornatus,  4-  6  lines. 
$^  Front  cox®  black,  or  at  the  most  partly  red. 

a.  VertKal  orbits  not  marked  with  white. 

♦  Middle  area  of  post-petiole  aciculate. 

2nd  and  Srd  abdominal  segments  red,  or  sometimes  red  maculated. 
f  Srd  segment  of  abdomen  subquadrate. 

30.  cornputatoriuSf  0 — 9  lines  (a). 
ft  Srd  segment  transverse. 

1  Gaatroceli  of  2nd  segment  wide,  the  space  between  them  slightly 

narrower  or  equal  to  the  middle  area  of  the  post- petiole. 

60.  yracilicorniSf  0 — 8  lines  (/j,  «,  a), 
n  GastrooBli  moderate,  the  space  between  them  rather  wider  than 
the  middle  area  of  post-petiole. 

67.  raptorius,  3^ — 5  lines  (h,  t), 
♦•  Middle  area  of  nost-petiole  closely  punctated. 

Apex  of  Ut,  2nd-4ili,  and  sometimes  part  5th,  abdominal  segments 
rod,  4th  often  with  a  fuscous  mark  in  the  centre. 

1)7.  bilunulatus,  2^—4  lines  (A,  /,  a,  t). 
•♦•  Middle  area  of  post  petiole  scabrous. 

I  Srd  abdoroinal  segment  red.  -  115.  cinclorita,  7  lines. 

ft  1st— Srd  segments  red,  base  of  1st  sometimes  black. 

loo.  castaitetu,  4 1 — 6i  lines. 

b.  Vortical  orbiu  marked  with  white. 

•  Mtddlo  area  of  poat^petiole  aciculate. 

Alidomoo  rod,  basal  segmentn  more  or  less  black,  apex  red :  femora 
and  tibia}  red,  apex  of  hinder  dark 
-•-  Bawil  keeU  of  itcutelluni  and  its  lateral  margins  whitish. 

Xn^ilci  t^jwards  tbo  oosU  narrow.  10.  riijicaudm,  7  lin.  s 

\rr<.lH  towards  the  ootta  wide 
■^    '  ^l  k)nger  tliun  wide.        •        14.  rii/:«iij,  6  linos  (/). 

•^••*  ^        ^  omewhttt  loiiL'i  r  (bun  wide. 
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Scutellum  with  two  white  apical  spots. 

10.  Uneator,  G— 8  lines  {t,  s,  I,  a). 
-H-  No  pale  marks  before  the  scutellum. 

19.  castaneiventris,  5i — 8^  lines,  (I,  a). 

♦*  Post-petiole  entirely  punctated. 

f  Gastrocseli  scarcely  any.     1st— 4th  abdominal  segments  and  tibice 

red,  apex  of  hinder  one  black.     105.  semirufus,  8i — 4  hnes. 

fl  Gastrocaeli  small,  but  tolerably  distinct;    middle  of  abdomen,  and 

apex  of  1st  segment  sometimes,  red;  legs  vary;  generally  a 

pale  line  before  and  beneath  the  wings 

97.  hilunulatus,  Q^ — 4  lines  (A,  t,  Z,  a). 

Skction  9.— Scutellum.  black,  abdomen  red  or  red  and  black. 

A.  Abdomen  red,  basal  segment  more  or  less  black  (females). 
a.  Antennse  white-ringed  ;  greater  part  of  legs  black. 

Post-petiole  smooth,  gastrocaeli  none. 
•:^  Petiole  pitchy.     -         -         -         -         126.  gasterator,  4 — 5  lines. 
*-:'  1st  segment  black,  apex  sometimes  red. 

76.  coruscator,  3^ — 4J  lines. 

B.  Middle  of  abdomen  entirely  red  (females). 

a.  Frontal  orbits  pale;  front  femora,  tibisB,  tarsi,  and  apex  of  hind 

tibiae  red.  -         -         -         -  13.  hasitator,  4  lines. 

b.  Frontal  orbits  black;  legs  dark;  tibisB  red  (*)  or  obscure  red  (**). 
*  Gastrocasli  moderately  deeply  impressed. 

23.  culpatory  7 — 10  lines  (a). 

**  Gastrococli  scarcely  impressed ;  front  femora  and  tibiae  with  whitish 

marks. 103.  apricm,  i^  Vines. 

C.  Margins  of  all  the  segments  and  legs  red. 

129.  maculicomis,  2^  lines. 

D.  2nd  segment  red,  3rd — 6th  more  or  less  marked  with  black,  7th 

red  or  black,  legs  more  or  less  red  or  black. 

19.  castaneiventris,  5| — 6^  lines  {I,  a). 

E.  Four  basal  segments  light  pitchy  red ;  legs  red,  hind  coxie  faintly 

spurred.  ....  133.  picipes,  2^  lines. 

F.  Four  basal  segments  bright  red ;    tibiae  and  femora  red,  apex  of 

hinder  one  black.      -         -         -        124.  femorator,  5  lines. 

A.  Antennae  white-ringed,  or  some  of  the  middle  joints  marked  with 

white  above  (males). 

a.  Thorax  without  white  marks;  middle  of  abdomen  red;  legs  dark. 

=:=  Face  black.  -         -         -  23.  culpator,  7 — 10  lines  {ant). 

=^t-  Face  white.  ...  82.  albilarvatus,  4f — 5  lines  {a). 

b.  Thorax  with  white  marks  against  the  wings ;    margins  of  all  the 

segments  and  legs  red.         -         129.  maculicomis,  2^  lines. 

B.  Antennae  without  white  marks  in  the  centre  (males). 

a.  Face  and  thorax  with  white  marks. 

-'•-  Basal  segments  of  abdomen  black ;  apical  ones,  femora,  tibiae,  and 

tarsi  red.     -  -  -  l^^l.  melanojnjrrhus,  1\  lines. 

-'!<  2nd  segment  and  basal  angles  of  3rd  red;  legs  black,  front  ones 

with  whitish  marks       -         -         -        103.  apricus,  4^  lines. 

b.  Face  and  clypeus  more  or  less  white ;  thorax  black ;  base  of  hind 

femora  and  tibiae  red.       -         45.  latrator,  2|- — 3 J  lines  (a). 

c.  Face  and  thorax  without  white  marks. 
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t  Eftsal. segment  of  abdomen  black,  legs  red,  hind  coxab  fuscous  at 
the  bese.  •         •         •  109.  ahdominator,  A\  lines, 

tf  9nd  and  8rd  segments  red,  8rd  sometimes  with  a  black  line  [\\). 
\  Tibia  sometimes  sordid  red  or  piceous. 

Q3.  culpator,  7 — 10  lines  (anUB). 

l\  Base  snd  apex  of  hind  femora  red  ;  tibite  red,  apex  of  hinder  one 

black.        ....  vulneratoritu,  3^ — 4  lines. 

fff  2nd — 4th  segments  red;  anteunsB  beneath,  base  of  hind  femora  and 

tibie,  red.  •         -  45.  latrator,  2J — 3^  lines  {h,  «). 

WW  2nd— 5th  segments  red,  margins  of  0th  reddish;  front  tibisB  only 

pale. 142.  rufalor,  5  lines. 

Skctiok  10.-— Scutellum  pale ;  abdomen  with  pale  spots,  or  some  of  the 
segments  marked  with,  or  entirely,  yellow  ;  apex  of  abdomen  black. 

A.  Antennie  with  a  white  ring  (females). 

a.  Abdominal  segments  1st — 4th,  or  5th,  with  pale  lateral  spots. 
Hind  legs  black. 

«  Hinder  coxs  without  pubescence  beneath. 

5.  Bohemani,  8 — 12  lines. 
♦♦  Hinder  coxae  pubescent  beneath.        6.  swfdlatorixis,  6 — 8  lines  {t). 

b.  2nd — 8rd,  or  4th  abdominal  segments  with  lateral  white  spots,  1st 

segment  quite  black.  -         -         7.  cyaniventris,  0  lines. 

B.  2nd — 13th,  or  14th  joints  of  antennee  pale,  the  rest  black  (females). 
2ud  abdominal  segment  rufo-fulvous,  3rd  yellow-edged,  Cth  nearly 

all  pale  yellow  ;  femora  and  tibiiB  reddish  yellow. 

128.  lautatorius,  6— 6J  lines. 

A.  Basal  segment  only  with  white  lateral  spots  or  a  streak  (males). 

♦  Anterior  coxffi  white,  as  well  as  sides  of  scutellum ;  femora  and 

tibie  red. 12.  mcestus,  4  lines. 

**  Anterior  coxs  black,  as  well  as  femora, 
f  Greater  part  of  hind  tarsi  white.      -      86.  leiicomelas,  6 — 7J  lines, 
ft  Hind  tarei  fuscous.  •        •         113.  bipwictarius,  7 — 8  lines. 

B.  Sereiml  of  the  basal  segments  with  pale  lateral  spots  (males). 
Lea  black ;  anterior  tibiae  only  partly  pale. 

I  Aboomeo  lanceolate.  .        -  7.  cyaniventrU,  6  lines. 

tt  Abdomen  linear  (antennae  sometimes  white-ringed). 

6.  swjUlatorius,  0 — 8  lines  (<). 
A.  Isi— Srd   abdominal  segments  entire  margins,  4th — 5th  lateral 
margins,  white. 
Ligi  blaek,  front  tibiao  partly  whitish. 

24.  multicinctus,  4f — 0  lines  (a,  /). 
b,  Isi-^lb  segineiit'i  yelluw,  base  of  each  more  or  less  black. 

L^yeUow  witli  black  marks.  33.  xatithorius,  O^-S  lines. 

e.  l«»t — 3rd  Mgmeots  straw-coloured  at  tluMr  apical  mar^^ins. 

♦  A  atniwookMifed  tpoc  on  the  mesosteruuni :   gastrurwli  obHolete; 

Msi-peMe  dutaoeous.  78.  juyatu$,  5—0  lines. 

•«  No  ptM  spot  ou  the  masostamum ;  post-petiole  sntooth. 

70.  tuiripei,  2 — 8i  lioas. 
d,  Apkaal  margins  of  2nd  and  8rd  segments  pale ;  post-petiole  more 
or  Ibm  puncUU'd  ;  hind  legs  dark. 

85.  (iumeticola,  6—0  lines. 
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e.  2nd  and  3rd  segments  entirely  yellow ;  hind  femora  black ;  tibiae 

yellow,  apex  of  hinder  one  black. 

*  3rd  abdominal  segment  transverse.      -     54.  caloscelus,  6 — 6  lines. 
=:-!=  3rd  segment  subquadrate. 

f  Margins  of  cheeks  subdilated  or  reflexed  below  the  base  of  the 

mandibles. 
I  Apex  of  clypeus  truncated.       -        35.  bucculentus,  6 — 9  lines  [a). 
II  Apex  of  clypeus  slightly  emarginate  and  depressed. 

36.  susjiiciosus,  6 — 9  lines. 
ff  Margin  of  cheeks  not  dilated  below  the  base  of  the  mandibles. 
§  Frontal  orbits  marked  with  yellow. 
X    Front  coxse  and  trochanters  black  or  spotted  with  yellow. 

37.  gracilentus,  5 — 6  lines  {a). 
X  X   Front  COX88  and  trochanters  entirely  yellow. 

40.  inqiiinatus,  6^  lines. 
§§  Frontal  orbits  not  marked  with  yellow ;  front  coxae  black. 

0  Mouth,  clypeus,  and  face  yellow.      -      34.  confusorius,  6 — 7  lines. 
00  Sides  of  face,  and  sometimes  two  spots  near  the  upper  part  yellow. 

42.  luctatorius,  6 — 8  lines. 

§§§  Vertical  orbits  as  well  as  mouth,  and  face  yellow;    front  coxae, 

trochanters,  and  femora  black,  more  or  less  yellow  at  the 

apex  (the  yellow  segments  have  at  times  a  black  triangular 

spot).        -         -  1^\.  dissuimlator,  Q — 10  lines  (a). 

f.  2nd  and  3rd  abdominal  segments  yellow,  more  or  less  marked  with 

black. 

*  Hind  legs  black,  tibiae  with  a  whitish  streak  towards  the  base. 
Apex  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  segments  yellow,  2ud  with  two  black 

dots  on  the  disc.        •         -         -         112.  binotatus,  4  lines. 
*=;••  Hind  legs,  black  and  yellow  variegated, 
f  External  orbits  without  pale  marks. 

1  3rd   abdominal   segment   with   a  short   basal   black   band;    3rd 

segment  subquadrate.        -        38.  terminator  his,  6 — 9  lines. 
II  2nd  and  3rd  segments  more  or  less  black  at  the  base  ;  3rd  segment 
transverse.  -  -  28.  molitorius,  6—9  lines  (a). 

Ill  2nd  and  3rd  segments  with  a  subtriangular  dorsal  black  mark. 

41.  hisignatus,  8  lines. 

Xll  2nd  segment  pitchy  red,  basal  sides  and  a  transverse  line  before 

tlie  margin   black;    3rd  extreme  margin  and   lateral   spot 

obsoletely  stramineo-ferrugiuous.         51.  piceatorius,  6  lines. 

tf  External  orbits  pale  marked. 

Abdomen  varies  from  2nd — 3rd  segments  more  or  less  yellow,  or 
abdomen  yellow,  apex  black,  to  quite  black ;  gastrocaeli  none. 

75.  coruscator,  4 — 6  lines. 

g.  2nd — 4th   abdominal   segments   yellow,   4th   sometimes   marked 
with  black. 

'<■'  Femora  almost  entirely  yellow.  48.  primatorlvs,  10 — 11  lines. 

*-:=  Greater  part  of  femora  black.        -        44.  minvtorim,  i. — 4^  lines. 

Section  11. — Scutellum  pale,  apex  of  abdomen,  and  most  of  the  middle, 
spotted  with  yellow,  or  with  yellow  or  white  bands. 

A.  x\ntenn8e  white-ringed  (females). 

a.  All  the  segments  witli  pale  margins ;  greater  part  of  legs  yellow 
(-:=)  or  orange  (-'-). 
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•MaigiM  of  MgmeDto  and  marks  on  thorax  yellow. 

88.  a-anthbrius,  5— 6|  lines. 
♦•  Margins  of  segments  and  marks  on  thorax  whitish. 

137.  phaleratus,  14  lines. 

b.  '^ud  and  8rd  segments  yellow,  orange,  or  red ;  5th,  6th,  and  7th 

with   a  yellow   dorsal  spot;    tibiae  straw-coloured,  apex  of 

hinder  one  black.  -  38.  Urminatoriits,  6 — 9  lines. 

a  1st— 3rxi  or  4ih  segments  testaceous  at  the  edges ;  legs  dark. 

77,  liUeivetitris,  6—8  lines. 
A-  Aotenue,  basal  half  bright  yellow,  the  rest  black  (males). 

3nd  abdominal  srgmeiit  with  two  yellow  spots;  6th  and  7th 
whitish  yellow,  legs  yellow,  hind  coxae  and  trochanters 
partly,  and  apex  of  femora  and  tibiae,  black. 

120.  ditnidiatus,  5^  lines. 
B.  Antennae  black  (males). 

a.  Abdomen  and  legs  testaceous;  petiole  and  hind  coxae  black. 

77.  luteiventris,  6 — 8  lines, 

b.  All  the  abdominal  segments  with  pale  edges ;  legs  as  in  the  females. 

*  Marks  on  thorax  and  abdomen  yellow. 

33.  xanthorius,  5 — 6^  lines  (a). 
The  last  segments  of  this  species  are  sometimes  without  the  pale  margins. 
•*  Marks  on  thorax  and  abdomen  whitish. 

137.  yhalerattis,  3^  lines  (6). 
c  2nd,   3rd,   6th,  and   7th   abdominal   segments    with   the   entire 
margins;  4th,  the  margin  interrupted  in  the  middle,  yellow; 
femora,  tibiae,  and  tarsi  orange,  apex  of  hinder  black. 

32.  va^inatorins,  5 — 6  lines. 
d.  dud  segment  rufo  fulvous;    the   remaining    ones    yellow-edged; 
femora  and  tibiae  reddish  yellow. 

138.  lautatoritu,  6— 6^  lines. 

BicnoM  1^— Thorax  red,  or  partly  red  with  pale  markings ;  abdomen 
bicoloured,  or  tricolourcd, 

A.  Abdomen  red,  base  black ;  sometimes  the  apex  brownish. 

*  Thorax  testaceous.      91.  jiavatoriust  7 — 9  lines,  male  and  female. 
^^  TlMimx  red,  variegated  with  sulphur  and  black. 

102.  exortiatus,  4 — 6  lines,  female  (a). 

B.  Abdomen  red,  apex  black,  anus  white. 
AniMiiMB  with  a  white  ring. 

A.  MoCathoimx  with  more  or  less  red. 

107.  erythraut,  8 — 4  lines,  male  and  female. 
b.  Meuthorax  block. 

*  Sides  of  thorax  red.  141.  rubedinit,  A\  lines,  female. 
*^  Sides  of  thorax  and  breast  black. 

f  Oieater  pert  of  the  head  red.      98,  ru/u,       i    ^  lines,  female  [t), 
ft  BmA  Utok.  lioe  eometimes  with  a  red'  tnn 

vubMratoritiMt  8^  —  4  lino,  finmlu  (A,  /,  «,  /,  " 

C.  Abdouiiusl  segments  1st  and  4th  pailly,  2nd  and  8rd  entirely,  r<  <i. 

as  well  as  nart  of  meiothorax;  scutrlluni,  tibiie,  and  Uirtti, 
afMfx  of  hinilur  one,  brown.       108.   WaUceri,  4  lines,  female. 

(To  bo  ooBtiautfd.) 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,   &c. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  near  Birmingham. — On  Sunday,  August 
22iid,  when  coming  from  church,  I  distinctly  saw,  in  the  park 
here,  two  V.  Antopia.  They  were  flying  towards  some  willows 
which  were  close  by.  I  went  and  fetched  my  net,  but  unfortunately 
did  not  see  them  again.  I  have  since  heard  that  another  has 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
record  the  capture  of  this  periodical  insect.— Sir  Arthur  Scott, 
Bart. ;  Great  Barr  Hall,  near  Birmingham,  August  24,  1880. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  at  Dulwich. — News  of  the  reappeanmce 
I         of  so  rare  a  butterfly  as  Vanessa  Antiopa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

I  its  old  locality  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  Whilst 
collecting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dulwich,  on  the  17th  instant, 
I  had  a  clear  siglit  of  this  fine  lepidopteron.  To  my  dismay 
it  retreated  over  a  fence,  and  on  my  succeeding  in  scaling  the 
barrier  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. — G.  Vernon  Hudson  ;  1,  Busby 
Place,  Camden  Road,  N.W.,  August  24, 1880. 
Vanessa  Antiopa  at  Wimbledon. — Yesterday  (August  24th), 
whilst  working  up  Wimbledon  Common,  I  captured  a  splendid 
specimen  of  V.  Antiopa  at  rest  on  Vaccinium.  The  afternoon  was 
warm  and  cloudy,  with  a  gentle  wind  blowing.  — Thos.  Humble 
Ralfe  ;  Shrewsbury  Road,  Bays  water,  W. 
Vanessa  Antiopa  at  Folkestone.— I  captured  V.  Antiopa 
in  the  Warren  yesterday,  August  22nd  ;  I  understand  it  has  been 
seen  in  other  parts. — William  Purdey  ;  115,  Sea  View  Terrace, 
Folkestone. 

Argynnis  cleodoxa. — I  captured  near  this  place,  last  Wed- 
nesday, the  11th  inst.,  a  very  fine  and  perfect  specimen  of  the 
variety  Cleodoxa  of  Argynnis  Adippe. — H.  W.  Law  ;  The  Chase, 
Ross,  Herefordshire,  August  13,  1880. 

Colias  Edusa. — This  butterfly  may  now  be  seen  flying  over 
turnips  and  stubbles,  but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  it  was  a  few 
years  since.  I  have  not  seen  the  var.  Helice  as  yet. — H.  Reeks  ; 
Thruxton,  August  20,  1880. 

Polyommatus  Phl.eas. — About  the  middle  of  July  my  sister 

'■  captured  the  by  no  means  common  variety  of  the  above  species 

without  the  copper- coloured  band  on  the  hind  wings,  having  a 

2f 
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nd  pencil-like  mark  in  lieu  thereof.— R.  M.  Sotueby;  liozel, 
Upperion  Gardens,  Eastbourne,  August  19,  1880. 

PUPJB  OP   DkILEPHILA   EUPHOIUILE   EMITTING  SoUND.—    I   had 

four  pupa?  of  this  insect  sent  from  Germany ;  all  have  now  pro- 
duced imagines.  It  was  my  practice  occasionally  to  moisten 
them,  and  when  placing  one  in  water  I  distinctly  heard  it  hiss ; 
the  sound  was  repeated  several  times,  and  resembled  that  of  a 
gnuke.— J.  Jenner  Weir  ;  0,  Haddo  Villas,  Blackheath,  London, 
S.E.,  August  10,  1880. 

Rare  Lepidoptera  collected  in  1880. — I  have  again  had 
the  good  fortune  to  take  Nola  centonalis  in  the  same  locuhty  as  in 
1879 ;  but  although  I  worked  the  place  very  closely  indeed  for 
6ve  weeks,  could  .only  meet  with  it  most  sparingly,  and  failed 
entirely  to  get  any  eggs.  I  took  one  pair  in  cop.,  but  the  female 
would  not  oblige  me  with  a  single  egg.  Another  of  my  most 
interesting  captures  was  Acidalia  ochrata,  and  from  eggs  then 
obtained  have  now  larvae  feeding.  This  insect  has  not  yet  been 
bred  in  this  country.  During  June  last  I  bred,  from  larvsB 
collected  by  niyself  in  Sussex,  a  few  beautiful  specimens  of  Sesia 
ipfuciforinU  from  alder. — W.  H.  Tugwell  ;  3,  Lewisham  Road, 
Greenwich,  August  23,  1880. 

Callimorpiia  dominula.— On  July  18th,  and  the  following 
days,  the  imagines  of  Callimorpha  dominula  swarmed  in  hundreds 
near  a  Bmall  wood  on  Tenby  Common,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset- 
shire.—Charles  E.  M.  Ince  ;  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

Captuues  near  York.  —The  present  season  has  been,  in  this 
diiftrict,  the  best  of  any  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  Amongst 
Uie  most  unusual  species  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  is  Aplecta 
ocaiUa,  During  last  week  I  Iiad  the  pleasure  of  capturing  a  nice 
series  of  the  light-cohjured  form  at  Sandburn  Wood,  which,  as 
many  of  your  readers  know,  is  some  seven  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  city.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  at  the  same  time,  I  took 
some  eight  specinienH  of  Cularla  immanata,  many  beautiful 
Tsrieties  occurring  amongst  them  ;  also  about  sixty  ScojHtria 
tnmeieolidiM,  besides  several  other  odd  things.  In  June  last 
I  railed  Kdlington  Wood,  near  Doncaster,  and  had  good  sport 
with  AiUuna  tyWata,  taking  a  long  and  iiandsomo  serios ;  with 
about  forty   MeUtnippe  hnuUiUi.     (Jne   of  the   latter  was  a  good 
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variet,v.  At  the  same  time  I  got  two  good  varieties  of  Abraxas 
ulmata.  During  the  last  fortnight  I  have  taken  over  one  liundred 
and  fifty  very  fine  Orthosia  suspecta,  and,  of  course,  our  old  friend 
Epione  vespertarla.  This  season  we  cannot  work  Askham  bog, 
our  piece  of  marsh-land ;  but  Sandburn  has  well  repaid  the  time 
spent  in  working  for  Lepidoptera.  Amongst  many  others  I  have 
taken  long  and  handsome  series  of  Ellopia  fasciaria,  Macaria 
liturata,  Tripluena  fimbria;  besides  Aplecta  herbida,  Pericallia 
syringaria,  Geometra  pajnlionaria,  Scotosia  undulata ;  a  pair  of 
Notodonta  dictceoides  ^\mt  out  of  pupie  on  a  bircli  tree  ;  A^.  trepida ; 
two  Scsia  adiciformis,  which  is  rare  here;  Lobophora  lobulata  and 
Eupithecia  indigata,  about  fifty  each.  In  July  I  got  several  very 
fine  Boarmia  roboraria  at  Cawood.  But  the  strangest  insects 
I  have  taken  this  season  were  a  Zeuzera  J^scuUf  at  rest  at  Sand- 

Iburn,— I  never  remember  this  species  occurring  in  this  district 
before,— and  a  specimen  of  Sirex  gigas  at  sugar,  also  at  Sand- 
burn.  Taking  all  into  consideration,  I  have  had  as  yet  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  season  of  1880. — William  Prest  ;  13,  Holgate 
Road,  York,  August  16,  1880. 
Late  appearance  of  Cymatophora  fluctuosa.  —  Whilst 
beating  for  the  larva  of  0.  fluctuosa  at  West  Wickham,  on  the 
17th  August,  I  was  surprised  on  finding  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
,        perfect  insect  of  that  species  in  my  umbrella.     The  larva  was  at 

1^^^  the  same  time  full-fed.      1  also  beat,  on  the  same  day,  larvae  of 
^^Stauropus  fag%  Notodonta  dodoncea,  N.  dromedariusy  Eurymene 
dolabraria,  &c. — W.  J.  Harper  ;  66,  Mansfield  Street,  Kingsland 

I  Road,  London,  August  18. 
A    Week's     Larvae -beating    in    the    New    Forest. —  My 
brother  having  just  returned  from  Brockenhurst,  a  record  of  his 
captures  might  be  of  interest  to   some   of   the   readers  of    the 

1^^  '  Entomologist'  having  an  idea  of  visiting  that  locality  during  the 
^■autumn.     Although,  generally  speaking,  larvae  were  scarce,  a  few 
good  things  fell  to  his  net.    Acronycta  alni,  six ;  five  of  these  were 

i^^^  from  beech,  and  one  from  oak.    Stauropusfagi,  seven;  Diphthera 
j^B  Orion,  about  thirty.     Notodonta  dodoncea,  Acronycta  leporina  and 
Demas  coryli  were  common,  as  were  also  several  other  species. 
1^^  Perfect  insects  were  very  scarce  ;  nevertheless  he  obtained  a  fine 
1^^  series  of  Cleora  glabraria,     Lithosia  quadra  and  Catocala  spoiisa, 
several.     Butterflies  were   all   wasted.      Sugar  produced   only  a 
few  Tripluena  fimbria  and  C.  sponsa. — Id. 
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ScoTOsiA  vr.TOLATA  AT  Hampstead.— On  June  2nd,  at  Hainp- 
stead,  I  found  about  thirty  larv®  of  S.  vetulata.  They  were  then 
nearly  full  grown,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  changed  to 
pupie,  from  which,  on  July  1st,  two  dozen  imagos  emerged.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  new  locality.— P.  F.  Alexander  ;  Ivy  Cottage, 
Lower  Heatli,  Hampstead. 

Emmelesia  unifasciata  two  years  in  Pupa. — In  December, 
1«78, 1  received,  from  a  London  correspondent,  half-a-dozen  pupaj 
of  E.  unifiuciata.  From  these  one  or  two  moths  emerged  in 
August,  1879.  Of  the  remainder,  one  to  my  surprise  produced  a 
|>erfect  imago  in  July  of  this  year.  Is  this  at  all  usual  ?  or  is  it 
another  evidence  of  the  abnormal  character  of  the  weather  last 
year  ? —  Chas.  F.  Thornewill  ;  The  Soho,  Burton-on-Trent, 
AuguBt  19,  1880. 

[Very  little  is  known  about  this  subject.  It  is  probable  that 
most  species  of  Lepidoptera  do,  under  abnormal  circumstances, 
remain  in  the  pupa  state  for  very  long  ])eriods.  A  series  of 
experiments  with  pupro  ought  not  to  be  dilficult  to  conduct,  nnd 
would  be  of  great  interest.—  Ed.] 

Capture  of  Tinea  albipunctella,  itc,  at  Witherslack.— 
I  spent  four  days  nt  the  above  place,  from  the  4th  to  the  Hth  of 
August,  1880.  The  weather  only  let  me  have  about  three  hour's 
c<dlecting  each  day.  By  diligent  work  I  took  a  fair  lot  of  speci- 
mens. Scoparia  truncicoUilis  in  swarms ;  a  Scoparia  n.  s.  very 
distinct.  Plenty  o{  Argyrcsthia  aurulentella  and  AndereggleUa  ;  a 
few  Sciajihila  penziana,  and  Amphysa  gerningana  in  plenty; 
cue  Atyehna  profugeUa,  and  a  few  ZelUria  hepaneUa.  Tinea 
albtjntncteUa  has  puzzled  me  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Durini: 
all  that  time  I  have  taken  perhaps  a  dozen  specimens.  I  was 
determined  to  find  out  more  about  it,  if  possible ;  so  I  worked 
ebont  where  I  took  four  specimens,  and  succeeded  in  taking  ten, 
end  ultimately  found  a  few  empty  cases  protruding  from  fungi  on 
an  old  stump.  It  was  only  the  last  hours  that  rewarded  my 
aearch  for  so  many  years.  The  sticks  and  stumps  that  havf  been 
broken  up  in  leerch  of  this  species  must  Imve  been  a  big  cart- 
load. Next  year  I  shall  bring  the  old  stumps  liome,  and  hope  to 
leer  lome  imagoe  from  them.— J.  B.  Hodokinson  ;  Preston. 

CBBTeoCLXeTA  niMAriJi.KM.A.— My  sister,  while  at  Ilastifif^. 
wee  fortnnete  in  taking',   about  the  niitl.llr   ..f   lust    motitji,    a 
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beautiful  specimen  of  this  Tinea,  which  Mr.  Stainton  pronounces 
to  be  very  rare. — K.  M.  Sotheby  ;  Eastbourne,  Aug.  19,  1880. 

Sugaring  at  Croydon. — Having  heard  that  somewhat  poor 
results  have  attended  this  j^ear's  sugaring,  even  in  the  most 
favoured  localities, — in  some  cases  not  a  single  specimen  of  the 
most  common  species  having  been  met  with, — it  may  not  be 
entirely  without  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  if  I  give  the 
results  of  a  few  observations  made  whilst  sugaring  in  a  very 
limited  locality,  namely,  my  own  garden.  Although  it  is  somewliat 
difficult  to  write  anything  new  on  this  subject,  still  there  are 
sometimes  facts  worth  noting  when  working  limited  areas,  which 
are  not  only  interesting  to  the  general  naturalist,  but  also  of 
some  practical  use  to  the  entomologist  in  particular.  Being 
desirous  of  making  a  list  of  the  number  of  species  of  Lepidoptera 
which  could  be  taken  in  one  season  in  one  small  locality,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Croydon,  I,  amongst  other  things,  resorted  to 
sugaring  the  fruit  and  other  trees  in  my  garden.  The  area  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  well  made  use  of,  and 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  trees  and  shrubs.  This 
position  is  high  and  very  much  exposed,  both  to  south-west  and 
also  to  northerly  and  easterly  winds.  The  surface  soil  is  very 
light,  and  the  strata  are  the  sand-beds  of  the  "  Oldhaven  series." 
So  much  for  its  features.  The  number  of  trees  usually  sugared 
was  seven,  viz.  laburnum,  cherry,  hawthorn,  holly,  plum,  apple, 
and  pear.  I  selected  a  variety  of  species',  as  also  a  variety  of 
positions,  in  order  to  note  the  peculiarities,  if  any,  that  might 
exist  with  regard  to  a  liking  for  any  particular  spot  or  tree. 
I  also  carefully  noted  the  meteorological  aspects,  the  results  of 
which  I  give.  Although  I  have  as  yet  taken  nothing  particularly 
rare,  still  I  have  had  fairly  good  sport,  and  quite  sufficient  to 
arrive  at  data  as  to  positions  and  weather  aspects  likely  to  prove 
of  use  hereafter.  During  four  weeks'  sugaring  in  July  and 
August,  at  the  rate  of  three  nights  per  week,  I  have  met  with  the 
following  species  in  the  locality  above  referred  to,  most  of  them 
in  considerable  numbers : — Mamestra  brassicce,  M.  2)ersicaruCj 
Agrotis  nigricans,  Triphcena  fimbria,  Catocala  nupta,  Mania  maura, 
TriphcBna  orbona,  T.  pronuba,  Cosmia  diffinis,  Euplexia  lucipara, 
Hadena  oleracea,  Mania  typica,  A  crony  eta  psi,  Xylophasia  polyodon , 
X.  lithoxylea,  and  Dipterygia  pinastri.  As  regards  the  state  of  the 
weather  I  have  found  that  what  are  considered  bad  ni'^hts  have 
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proved  nnasually  good,  and  vke  versd,  as  the  annexed  form  will 
show.     Eight  selected  nights,  with  notes  on  results  :  — 

1.  Wind  8.     Sultry  and  close.    Very  few ;  only  on  exposed  trees. 

2.  S.W.  Bather  damp.   Specimens,  five  trees  out  of  seven  (fairly  good). 
8.  S.W.     Heavy  rain.     Very  good  till  rain  washed  the  sugar  off. 

4.  N.W.     Windy.     Gootl  where  the  slightest  shelter  existed. 

5.  N.W.     Calm  and  dull.     Scarcely  any. 

0.  N.E.     Rather  cold  and  dry  breezes.     Good. 

7.  N.E.    Cold  drizzle  and  choppy  wind.     Best  result  of  any. 

8.  W.     Warm,  and  moon.     Good  at  first ;  after,  nothing. 

By  tliis  it  will  appear  that  a  cold  and  damp  north-east  wind  was 
blowing  on  the  most  satisfactory  night,  both  as  regards  species 
and  numbers ;  whilst  a  close  evening  witli  a  south-west  wind  was 
not  nearly  so  good.  The  favourite  ti-ees  were  the  plum  and 
holly;  but  most  likely  their  position  was  most  advantageous, 
although  apparently  such  was  not  the  case.  Exposed  positions 
seemed  preferable  to  confined  ones,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  scent 
being  carried  by  the  wind  from  the  former  when  it  could  not 
reach  the  latter.  One  disadvantage  of  a  garden  is  the  number 
of  semi-domesticated  insects,  to  say  nothing  of  Mollusca  and 
Crustacea,  in  the  shape  of  snails,  slugs,  woodlice,  *l'c.,  which 
infest  the  sugar,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  valued,  but  moi. 
bashful  "  game."  I  use  the  word  semi-domesticated,  as  I  have 
nereryet  met  with  such  numbers  of  the  above  referred  to  pests  in 
the  woods  and  forests  as  occur  when  sugaring  on  cultivated 
grounds  or  gardens.  •  In  fact,  ants,  spiders,  snails,  woodlice,  and 
such  like,  seem  to  be  as  closely  connected  with,  and  benefited  by, 
civilisation  as  is  the  ubiquitous  sparrow. — Edward  Lovett; 
Holly  Mount,  Croydon,  July  15,  1880. 

Clothes*  Moths.— In  *  Entomologist,'  187R,  p.  212,  reference 
it  made  to  four  species  of  destructive  moths,  which  are  respectively 
deteribed  by  the  English  names  of  clothes',  carpet,  fur,  and  hair 
moths.  Three  of  these  Tinea^vestmnella,  tapeUella,  peUxonella  — 
•re  ako  referred  to  by  Kirby  and  Spencc,  who  further  name 
Laama  iarcUclLi  and  Galleria  meUoiiclUi.  Is  either  of  these  last 
a  synonym  of  Tinea  erinelUi,  which  is  the  fourth  insect  referred 
Ui  in  the  *  Ent^nnologist '  ?  A  most  abundant  insect  here  is  the 
white- headed  clolheH*  moth  (EndrosUft'nentn'Ua),  I  should  like 
to  know  if  this  is  identical  with  either  of  the  moths  in  the  above 
lint,  or  if  it  is  omiUed  because  less  destructive  tlmn  those  named. 
It    w««uld    iilmi  be   helpful  Ut  Uiwiu    uihIi  r  ulmt    nniiii's    Stuinfon 
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describes  Vestianellay  Sarcitella^  Crinella,  and  Mellonella.  — W. 
Macmillan  ;  Castle  Gary,  Somerset. 

[Endrosis  fenestrellay  Stainton's  *  Manual/  ii.  359,  is  known  on 
the  Continent  as  E.  lacteella  of  the  Vienna  Catalogue  (Schiffer- 
miller  and  Denis).  This  moth  must  notf  however,  be  confounded 
witli  Laverna  lacteella,  Steph.  ('  Manual,'  ii.  398) — a  very  different 
species.  Although  Riley  mostly  uses  the  Stephen sian  names, 
Laverna  sarcitella,  Stephens,  is  Endrosis  fenestrella.  T,  vestianellay 
Stephens  and  Wood,  is  2\  rusticella^  Hiibner  ;  '  Manual,'  ii.  290. 
T.  crinellay  Treitschke,  Duponchel,  &c.,  is  T.  biselliella,  Hummel ; 
'  Manual,'  ii.  293  ;  also  of  the  late  Mr.  Healy's  life-history  at 
Entom.  iv.  194—6.  This  is  2\  destructor  of  Stephens.  Mello- 
vella  (the  wax  moth)  is  a  Gallerla,  and  described  under  that 
name  in  the  'Manual'  (ii.  104).  Linne  described  the  two  sexes 
as  distinct  species — the  male  as  cereana  ;  the  female  as  mellonella. 
Stepliens  used  the  former  name. — E.  A.  F.] 

Extraordinary  abundance  of  Wasps  in  the  Stewartry 
OF  Kirkcudbright. —  The  proverbial  oldest  inhabitant  cannot 
remember  a  year  when  wasps  were  in  such  enormous  multitudes  as 
they  are  here  this  season.  I  have  heard  of  several  places  where  the 
nests  were  so  numerous,  and  their  inmates  so  aggressive,  that  the 
haymakers  were  ignominiously  chased  from  the  field.  Last  week 
we  counted  sixteen  nests  on  a  measured  half  acre  of  meadow  hay 
at  Dalscairth.  On  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the  adjoining 
public  road  we  counted,  on  the  roadsides,  upwards  of  thirty-five 
nests.  On  an  avenue  of  about  three  hundred  yards  in  length, 
leading  to  a  gentleman's  mansion,  upwards  of  seventy  nests  were 
seen,  and  in  and  around  a  walled  garden  of  about  three  acres  in 
extent  nearly  fort}^  nests  were  found.  It  is  positively  dangerous 
to  leave  the  pathways  in  the  copse-woods — nests  of  Vespa 
norvegica  and  V.  sylvestris  hang  in  every  thicket,  and  a  very  slight 
disturbance  of  their  household  suffices  to  bring  out  a  swarm  of 
angry  warriors.  These  are  fair  instances  of  what  this  county 
produces  this  year  in  the  wasp  line.  Of  the  ground-builders, 
V.  (jermanica  is  the  most  numerous  species ;  next  comes  F. 
vulgaris,  and  V.  rufa  is  in  limited  numbers.  In  the  meantime  the 
wasps  may  be  considered  as  beneficial  to  various  interests  ;  and 
we  know  a  large  fruit  garden,  where  the  trees  were  badly  infested 
with  "  mussel-scale,"  which  has  been  almost  entirely  cleared  off. 
The  industry  shown  by  the  wasps  in  hunting  up  the  few  remaining 
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speoimens  is  most  interesting  to  watch.  Apliidps  even  on  the 
beech  hedges  may  be  considered  as  quite  destroyed  for  a  season, 
and  Dipterashow  a  most  marked  diminution  in  numbers,  entirely 
attributable,  in  my  opinion  and  in  tliat  of  several  other  observers 
here,  to  the  wasps.  In  the  summer  of  1878  we  also  had  tlie 
wasps  ID  exceptional  numbers;  in  the  summer  of  1879 — if  wf 
can  term  such  a  season  as  last  a  '*  summer  " — the  finding  of 
a  wasp's  nest  was  a  rare  event.  Is  it  possible  that  the  female 
wasps  can  have  laid  dormant  since  the  autumn  of  1878  till  this 
spring?  I  would  be  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  so  many 
females  were  reared  last  season  as  would  produce  such  a  crop  of 
nests  as  we  find  this  year.  If  we  have  no  weather,  or  other  cause 
Uiat  will  check  their  increase,  the  next  few  weeks  will  be 
disastrous  for  fruit-growers  and  bee-keepers.  As  yet  the  wasps 
have  refrained  from  injuring  the  small  fruit,  but  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  they  will  be  so  forbearing  when  the  large  fruit  ripens. 
Bee-keepers  will  require  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  plundered 
hires. — Robt.  Service  ;  Corberry  Nurseries,  Maxwelltown,  N.B. 
Abundance  of  Wasps  and  Ichneumoxid^. — I  have  not  for 
many  years  seen  such  an  abundance  of  wasps*  nests  as  there  is 
this  year.  Those  that  I  have  destroyed  were  nests  of  Vespa 
tuUjarit  and  V,  germanica,  which  occur  in  about  equal  proportion. 
1  was  too  late  for  V,  tufa  and  V.  sylvestris ;  both  are  generally 
eommon  in  this  neighbourhood.  Coleopterists  who  want  the  rare 
Rkipipiphurus  paradox'iis  will  now  find  it  in  the  nests  of  V.  vulgaris, 
I  noticed  one  this  morning  when  digging  out  a  nest  of  that 
speeiet.  As  an  agriculturist  I  am  glad  to  see  the  extraordinary 
namber  of  Ichneumons.  Every  plant  seems  covered  with  them, 
searehiDg  for  larvae.  They  will  prove  a  great  nuisance  to  breeders 
of  insects,  ss  three-fourths  of  the  larvse  I  have  collected  were 
infested.— Henby  Ueeks  ;  Thruxton,  August  20,  1880. 

Soirrii  OK  Scotland  Entomological  Society.  —  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  a  society  bearing  the  above  title  was  established 
at  Oalashiels  last  February.  This  society  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
one  of  iU  kind  existing  in  Scotland.  Its  membei-s  number  about 
a  soore,  and  it  has  already  held  one  exhibition  of  specimens 
relftling  to  Entomologx-  in  connection  witii  a  liorticultural  society 
at  Oalashiels.  Wc  wish  the  venture  every  success.  All  informa- 
tion relating  to  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Joun 
CLAFMurroy,  bridge  Street,  GalNshiels.-- Ed. 
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ADDITION  OF  BRYOPHILA  PAR  TO  THE  BRITISH  FAUNA. 
By  William  Warren. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  took  a  pair  of  a  Bryophila  at 
Cambridge,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  me  to  present  decided 
points  of  difference  from  Glandifera^  but  both  Mr.  F.  Bond  and 
the  late  G.  K.  Crotch,  who  saw  them,  referred  them  to  that 
species  as  a  variety,  and  I  submitted  to  their  decision.  I  have 
taken  one  or  two  at  intervals  since  ;  but  last  year,  having  captured 
ten,  quite  fresh,  and  observing  new  points  of  difference,  I  sent  a 
pair  to  Mr.  Barrett,  who  forwarded  them  to  Professor  Zeller.  The 
latter,  at  first,  returned  them  as  Glandiferay  var.  Par,  but  has 
since,  Mr.  Barrett  informs  me,  agreed  with  him  that  they 
constitute  a  distinct  species.  I  will  therefore  now  proceed 
to  give,  as  far  as  mere  description  can  do  it,  the  main  points  by 
which  I  think  the  two  species  may  be  differentiated. 

1st.  The  lines  and  markings  of  B.  glandifera  are  much  more 
sharply  and  distinctly  marked  than  in  B.  Par,  which  has,  so 
to  speak,  a  more  mealy  look. 

2nd.  Though  the  lines  and  markings  of  the  two  insects 
are  exactly  alike,  B.  Par  has  all  the  lines  starting  as  dark  spots 
on  the  costa,  and  a  decided  dark  line  at  the  base  of  the  cilia  of 
both  wings,  but  especially  the  hinder  ones. 

3rd.  B.  glandifera  retains  its  green  tinge  after  death,  which 
continues  for  years  if  excluded  from  light.  B.  Par,  which,  when 
fresh  and  alive,  is  of  a  much  paler  green,  often  with  a  beautiful 
pink  tinge,  fades  directly  it  is  killed,  or  when  worn,  to  a  dirty  brick- 
colour. 
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4th.  While  B.  Par  has  only,  as  far  as  1  kiiusv,  been  taken,  in 
this  country,  on  old  walls  at  Cambridge,  B.  gUmdifera  is,  I 
beliere,  a  coast  species. 

Lastly,  JJ.  glandifera  run  slightly  larger  than  the  nearly  allied 
species. 

I  may  add  that  a  form  of  B,  glandifera  occurs  which  has  the 
mealy  appearance  of  B.  Par,  but  without  the  dark  costal  mark- 
ings and  base  of  cilia  which  are  always  observable  in  the  latter. 

These  diflferences  may  appear  but  slight,  but  to  any  one  who 
sees  a  row  of  the  two  insects,  they  will,  I  feel  sure,  appear 
sufficient  to  convince  him  of  their  real  distinctness.  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  next  summer  send  me  full- 
fed  lanr»  of  B.  glandifera  from  the  coast. 

Paric  Uoow,  Slubbiugton,  F.irehaui,  Hants,  Sept.  l(i,  IS^O. 


NOTES    ON    THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OF    NATAL. 
By  William  D.  Gooch,  C.E. 

I  HAVE  read  the  article  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Spiller,  as  published  in 
the  'Entomologist'  of  this  year,  with  mucli  attention,  as  he 
describes  a  fauna  which  is  very  well  known  to  me,  and  of  which 
I  have  had  an  experience  extending  over  five  years ;  a  field 
which,  as  he  rightly  says,  has  the  merit  of  being  very  rich  in 
species,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 

I  feel  obliged  to  express  my  regret,  however,  that  Mr.  Spiller, 
before  addressing  his  paper  to  so  impoitant  an  organ  in  the 
scientific  world  as  the  *  Entomologist,'  has  not  placed  himself  in 
communication  directly  with  the  great  authority  on  all  matters 
rbopalocerous  in  South  Africa,  the  genial,  enthusiastic,  and 
careful  Curator  of  the  Cape  Town  Museum,  Mr.  Roland  Trimen, 
F.I.I.8.,  Ac.  Had  he  done  so,  his  paper  would  have  been  very 
much  more  complete,  and  "  new  species"  perhaps  might  be  found 
aii  already  known,  described,  and  appropriaU'ly  placed,  in  the 
numeroDS  papers  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  inde- 
fntif/able  author  of  *  Rhopaloeera  Africie  Australis.'  Not  that  I 
diMilaim  any  right  to  a  discovery  of  new  species  by  Mr.  Spiller : 
my  own  experience  proves  that  to  an  enterprising  and  active 
ooUsctor,  as  Mr.  Spiller  evidently  is,  from  time  to  time  new  species 
are  almost  sate  to  occur,  and  such  may  have  been  Mr.  Spiller*s 
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luck ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  tbat  had  he  consulted  Colonel 
Bowker — who  was  in  Natal,  and  who  is  the  father  of  colonial 
collectors — he  would  have  been  told  where  most,  if  not  all,  of  his 
"new  species"  had  been  collected  b}^  the  "veteran"  himself. 

As  is  the  case  elsewhere,  the  occurrence  of  many  species  is 
wonderfully  local,  both  in  time  and  place  of  appearance;  and 
unless  the  collector  happens  to  drop  upon  the  particular  spot  at 
the  particular  time,  the  insects  may  long  remain  unknown  to  him. 
The  skippers — Leucochitonea  hicolor  and  L.  paradisea — are  good 
evidences  of  this  local  habitat.  I  have  only  heard  of  them 
occurring  at  one  spot,  and  there  only  for  a  very  short  period 
of  tlie  year.  Again,  on  the  coast  of  Natal,  the  occurrence  of 
Alcena  Amazoula  is  very  local,  and  I  believe,  as  is  not  uncommon, 
the  insect  is  not  developed  freely  in  certain  seasons.  Mr.  Spiller, 
in  his  description  of  its  haunts,  is  very  accurate,  and  desciibes 
practically  three  spots  of  a  similar  character  to  those  which  are 
known  to  me,  where  this  curious  and  eccentric  little  butterfly 
occurs.  Many  others  are  equally  liable  to  be  overlooked  from 
their  close  resemblance  to  insects  of  the  same  genus,  or  on 
account  of  their  mimicking  other  species ;  a  small  insect,  which 
Mr.  Trimen,  in  his  last  series,  has  named  after  me,  Neptis 
"  Goochii,''  is  a  fair  example  of  this,  being  very  similar  to 
N.  Melicerta  and  N.  Saclava,  except  that  on  the  wing  it  appears 
smaller,  and  feebler  in  flight ;  the  markings  are  so  similar,  till 
compared,  that  they  might  easily  be  rejected  for  the  better-known 
insect.  I  met  with  it  in  several  places  and  on  several  occasions, 
and  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  rare,  but  has  only  been  overlooked. 

The  mimetic  tendencies  of  the  Danaidce  and  Acrceidce,  or  the 
tendency  of  other  tribes  to  imitate  them,  are  well  known  and  well 
exemplified  in  the  South  African  fauna,  and  this,  especially  for 
the  first  year  or  two  of  collecting  experience  in  the  Colony,  causes 
a  good  many  things  to  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Trimen's  very  interesting 
and  scientific  Paper  on  the  mimetic  tendencies  of  South- African 
species,  in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  xxvi.,  well  explains  this. 
I  think  the  mimetic  tendencies  of  Pseudacrwa  Boisdtwalii  and 
P.  Tar quinia —the  former  mimicking  Acrcea  Hypatia  or  Zetes, 
and  the  latter  A.  Aganice—hsiS  led  Mr.  Spiller  to  overlook  them 
on  the  wing.  They  both  occur  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verulam, — Mr.  Spiller's  collecting  neighbourhood, — but,  being 
usually  high  flyers,  have  been  probably  passed  over  as  Acmidce, 
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out  of  reach.  This  I  surmise  because  Mr.  Spiller  does  not  make 
any  mention  of  tliem  in  his  notice.  They  are  both  very  handsome 
and  conspicuous  insects. 

I  will  now  follow  Mr.  Spiller's  remarks,  amplifying  them  as 
far  as  I  am  able  by  my  own  personal  observations. 

Papilionid-e. 
The  PapUionidie  naturally  claim  our  first  attention.  Of  these 
the  ginniPapilioMenestJiem  (or  Ophidocephalus)  taking  precedence, 
both  from  his  beauty  and  size.  I  believe  that  the  latter  form 
iOphUiocephalus),  like  many  other  species,  is  only  a  derivative 
form  of  a  West-African  insect ;  and  although  I  cannot  assert  it, 
I  beliere  both  the  true  Menesthem  and  the  derived  Ophidocephalus 
are  present  in  the  Colony.  From  Mr.  Spiller's  experience  he 
seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  meeting  with  this  prize.  I  have, 
however,  taken  it  on  the  wing  near  Verulam,  and  also  freely  in 
the  big  "  Bush**  he  speaks  of  as  producing  leopards.  I  know  the 
bush  well,  but  never  saw  the  leopards,  and  never  carried  a  brace 
of  revolvers.  At  the  summit  of  a  long  ridge,  in  the  middle  of  this 
bush  and  not  very  accessible,  was  a  long  open  glade  where  the 
andergrowth  of  thorny  climbers  (asparagus,  &c.)  were  not  quite  so 
abundant  as  in  the  lower  glades.  Here  I  made  a  collecting  station, 
spending  many  days  from  noon  to  two  o'clock  in  watching  the 
denizens  of  tlie  bush  and  taking  what  seemed  worth  the  while. 
And  here  was  the  first  attempt  I  made  to  capture  OphidocepJialus, 
Like  most  Papilios,  he  is  a  great  traveller,  coursing  along  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  just  below  the  highest  boughs  of  the  open  trees, 
perhaps  twenty  feet  high,  and  out  of  reach ;  but  I  noticed  that 
there  were  two  spots  where  he  had  to  dip  under  lower  branches 
in  consequence  of  the  glad»i  narrowing,  and  here  came  within 
jumping  distance  of  my  seven-foot  net.  My  fust  attempt  led  to 
ruthless  destruction  of  my  net,  for,  having  taken  up  a  position,  I 
•truck  swiftly  and  witli  right  good  will  at  the  next  specimen  which 
eame  past.  Ho  escaped  with  a  dive,  but  my  net  and  nearly 
myself  were  inextricably  impaled  on  a  thousand  thorns  of  a 
festoon  of  liana.  It  cost  me  half-anhour  to  clear  away  the 
wreck,  aod  meanwhile,  as  if  in  spite,  whilst  thus  helpless,  specimen 
•lUr  specimen  dived  at  me  in  an  interrogative  way  and  "passed 
on.  on  the  other  side."  Hy  the  time  I  was  at  last  free  I  had  learnt 
tlmt,  if  I  eleared  the  thorny  plants  away  and  got  my  net  in  order, 
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I  should  certainly  have  fine  fun  in  getting  my  noble  friend. 
Having  rearranged  my  net,  I  repaired  next  day  with  a  bill-hook 
and  a  boy  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  chopped  away  everything 
that  prevented  a  fair  sweep ;  even  then  I  found  that  it  was  much 
"easier  said  than  done";  his  double  was  so  quick  that  after  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  steady  work,  in  which  I  had  a  chance  every 
seven  minutes  on  an  average,  I  only  caught  one  yellow  used-up 
old  male,  who  could  not  "dodge"  so  actively  as  the  others,  as  he 
had  lost  the  whole  of  his  tails  and  most  of  his  hind  wings.  A 
little  more  experience  in  the  course  of  the  week  secured  several 
perfect  specimens,  male  and  female.     But  I  certainly  had  harder 

I  physical  work  in  catching  them  than  I  could  have  ever  believed  a 
butterfly  would  have  yielded.  Catching  bats  in  the  twilight  under 
Banana  plants  was  easy  in  comparison.  Although  I  caught  this 
half-dozen  or  more,  I  did  not  notice  any  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  specimens.  So  I  imagine  they  were  fairly  plentiful, 
and,  having  enough  for  my  cabinet,  I  left  the  others  to  afford 
future  sport,  which  they  always  did  in  fine  weather  during  the 
summer.  Several  of  my  non-entomological  friends  looking  upon 
w^m  butterfly  catching  as  not  a  very  athletic  sport,  I  took  tliem  up 
l^f  to  "catch"  Ophidocephalus,  and  their  efforts  and  want  of  success 
established  the  pursuit  upon  a  more  honourable  basis  in  their 
,  minds  from  that  time  forth.  In  this  bush  glade  Papillo  Merope 
also  occurred  abundantly.  He  dodged  about  sharply  over  the 
thick  rank  grass  of  the  undergrowth,  but  was  very  easy  to  secure, 
and  used  to  become  a  ready  victim  to  my  friends  when  they  had 
utterly  failed  in  catching  Ophidocephalus  ?  {P.  Menestheus).  Mr. 
Spiller  mentions  P.  Cenea,  apparently  not  understanding  that  it 
is  the  accredited  female  of  P.  Merope,  mimicking  Danais  Echeria. 

■There  are  also  an  ochre  and  a  red  var.  of  the  female  of  P.  Merope^ 
which  are  occasional!}^  to  be  met  with.  Decaying  guavas  or  oranges 
under  the  trees  were  great  attractions  for  them. 
The  transformations  of  neither  of  these  insects  are  known*; 
the  larva  of  Ophidocephalus  would  be  a  great  "find,"  and  should 
be  very  large.     Like  Apatura  Iris,  it  may  feed  on  the  topmost 

■branches  of  some  of  the  bush  trees.  I  have  never  seen  an 
Ophidocephalus  hover  as  if  depositing  its  eggs,  although  I  have 
*  There  are  two  important  papers  on  P.  Merope,  by  J,  P.  Mansel  Weale  and 
Roland  Trimen,  in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1874;  and  Mr.  Gooch  will  find  its  trans- 
formations  figured  and  described  by  the  former.— W.  F.  K. 
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often  watched  them,  to  discover,  if  possible,  where  T  niicht  l'^'»V- 
for  the  lan'a  with  success. 

The  two  common  insects  P.  Demolem  and  1\  Nireus  are  very 
aboudAQt,  lUid  they  may  soon  be  bred  by  searching  the  orange- 
trees  for  the  Urvie,  which  are  fairly  abundant  in  both  cases  if  you 
hftppen  to  hit  on  a  favourite  breeding  place. 

P,  Merope,  according  to  Dr.  Seaman,  who  first  called  my 
attention  to  it,  is  more  strongly  and  deeply  barred  at  one  season 
Uian  the  other,  the  dry  weather  of  winter  making  lighter  imagos 
than  those  bred  and  developed  through  the  hot  damp  summer. 
As  Mr.  Spiller  remarks,  many  of  the  Ajithocharince  are  similarly 
affected,  notably  the  vars.  A,  Keiskamma  and  Evarney  as  also 
■erera!  other  common  species. 

The  question  of  the  mimicry  of  the  DanaidcB  by  the  female 
P.  Merope  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Trimen  in  several 
papers. 

Next  in  order  come  P.  Antheiis  and  P,  Policenes,  very  closely 
allied ;  the  former  so  rare  as  to  have  been  sometimes  considered 
almost  doubtful ;  the  latter  common  enough,  especially  immedi- 
ately after  the  early  rains  and  the  first  heats  of  summer — in 
November  and  December,  when,  as  Mr.  Spiller  says,  they  can  be 
taken  freely,  sipping  the  moisture  from  damp  mud  on  the  margins 
of  rain-pools  in  the  sandy  paths  near  bush,  all  along  the  coast;  but 
they  become  more  rare  as  you  reach  the  higher  ground  inland. 
llie  transparent  greenish  tint  of  P.  PoliceneSt  with  its  black 
bars  and  long  delicate  tails,  make  it  a  very  pleasant  insect  to 
take  and  very  difficult  to  get  perfect  without  spoiling  the  tails. 
In  the  summer  of  1878— 7 U  the  larva?  and  imagines  of  this  insect, 
as  well  as  those  of  P,  Pylades  and  P.  Leonidas,  were  collected  in 
eonsiderable  numbers  at  Durban  by  Colonel  Bowker  and  by 
Mr.  Philip  Payne.  They  occurred  on  the  young  shoots  from 
roots  of  trees  that  had  been  cut  down  in  clearing  out  the  bush  to 
make  the  park  near  Durban.  The  transformations  were  care- 
folly  noted,  and  specimens  sent  down  to  Mr.  Trimen  for 
deaeription,  soon  to  be  forthcoming.  The  larva  of  P.  Antheus 
mnal  eerUinly  be  rare,  and  is,  so  far,  unknown.  That  of 
p.  LufMoM  had  already  been  worked  out  by  Dr.  Seaman, 
of  Pine  Town,  and  by  myself  on  the  coast.  The  protective 
form  and  colouring  of  the  pupm  and  larvo)  of  all  tin  sc 
insecta  is  moni  piM-frrt.     /'.  Lrouidaa  himnclf  ?«  •»  vow  i.mhI- 
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some  butterfly,  and    both    sexes    resemble   Danais  Echeria   to 

ia  certain  extent,  being  lazy  on  the  wing,  except  when  startled ; 

ihey   may   not   unfrequently   be   passed  over   on   that   account. 

Pylades,  of  which  two  very  well-marked  vars.  occur  in  Natal, 

IS  a  very  handsome  butterfly ;  one  var.  is  nearly  identical  with 

;he  West-African  form ;  the  other  is  considerably  divergent  both 

markings  and  tint  of  colouring.     It  is  accustomed  to  haunt 

(pecial  spots  near  the   food-plant,  and  generally  requires  a  long 

let  and  a  jump  to  get  at  it.     The  larva  was  discovered  in  1878—79 

,t  Durban,  as  before-mentioned,  and  very  many  perfect  specimens 

ired  from  them ;    but  I  am  not  aware  whether   both   varieties 

occurred,  or  to  what  extent  if  they  did  so. 

Mr.  Spiller  mentions  P.  Zenohius  as  amongst  his  captures ; 
lefore  accepting  the  record,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  has 
•een  examined  by  Mr.  Trimen,  and  reported  "the  real  thing" ; 
nd  if  not,  I  hope  Mr.  Spiller  will  send  the  specimen  to  the  Cape 
ly  a  safe  hand,  to  be  verified.  Till  now,  P.  Zenohius  has  been 
lonsidered  very  doubtful. 

Three  more  Papilios  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spiller  are, 
P. Hippocoon*  P.  Euphranor,  and  P. Echerioides.  They  occur  in 
;he  wooded  kloofs  of  the  higher  districts  of  Natal,  and  are  not 
uncommon.  Colonel  Bowker  has  worked  out  the  transformations 
of  one  of  these,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  which.  Two  of  them  are 
reputed  female  and  male  forms :  one,  the  female,  tailless ;  the 
other,  male,  tailed  and  allied  to  P.  Merope  and  his  ladies  in  this 
respect.     I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  work  out  the  life- 

^ history  of  these  insects. 
(To  be  continued.) 
DENTIFYING  ACRONYCTA   TRIDENS  AND  A.  PSL 
By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Smallwood. 
LL  lepidopterists  recognise  the  difficulty   of  distinguishing 
tnese  two  insects  in  the  imago  state,  but  many  give  up  the  task  as 
hopeless.      Even  so  eminent  an  entomologist  as   Mr.    Stainton 
declares  in  his  '  Manual '  that  the  moths  cannot  be   separated, 
though  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  distinct  species.     I  am 
not  going  to  make  so  rash  an  assertion  as  that  the  moths  in 

This  insect  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  female  forms  of  P.  Merope, — W.  F.  K. 
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question  can  bo  certainly  distinguished,  but  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  some  points  of  difference  which  may  assist  collectors 
in  naming  the  "  daggers  '*  correctly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw 
forth  similar  remarks  from  other  observers. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  a  series  of  ten  Acronycta  tridena  and 

twelve  A,  p$it  every  one  of  which  has  been  bred  by  myself  from 

the  lar>*a,  and  most  carefully  kept  separate  and  labelled.      I  can 

therefore  say  positively  that  the  insects  are  rightly  named,  as 

thereis  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  larvae. 

1.  What  strikes  me  on  the  first  glance  at  the  two  series,  side 
by  side,  is  tliat  Acronycta  tridens,  as  compared  with  A.  psi,  is  the 
smaller  and  darker  of  the  two.  Newman,  I  am  aware,  says 
that  A,  tr'uUna  is  no  darker  than  A,  psi ;  but  with  due  respect 
to  his  authority  I  maintain  that  the  difference  of  shade  is 
distinct 

2.  Looking  more  closely  at  the  insects  I  find  that  there  is  also 
a  difference  in  the  general  colour  of  the  fore  wing.  In  A.  psi  it 
is  pure  grey,  varying  in  shade,  of  course,  in  different  specimens, 
some  being  dark  grey,  others  paler ;  but  the  grey  is  pure  in  all, 
that  is,  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  only ;  whereas  in  A.  trldens 
a  third  colour,  ochreous- brown,  is  added,  so  that  the  general 
colour  is  warmer,  and  of  a  brown -grey  hue.  In  A.  psi  there 
are  parts  of  the  fore  wing  (as  the  inner  part  of  the  subterminal 
line)  which  are  often  pure  white.  In  A.  tridens  even  the  wiiitest 
parts  are  suffused  with  ochreous,  and  there  is  no  part  pure  white. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  markings.  All  the  markings  of  the 
fore  wing  in  A.  psi  are  more  abrupt  and  defined  than  in  A.  tridens, 
whereas  in  A,  tridens  the  markings  are  blended  with  the  ground 
colour  by  the  soft  brown  tint  which  suffuses  the  whole  wing. 

4.  There  are  one  or  two  marks  which  call  for  attention  in 
particular.  With  reference  to  the  t-like  mark  at  the  anal  angle, 
ibis  mark  is  somewhat  different  in  the  two  species.  In  both  it 
eonsista  of  a  longitudinal  black  dash  crossing  a  diagonal  curved 
black  Hue.  Now  in  A.  psi  the  curved  line  is  darker  and  heavier 
than  in  A.  tridms.  Moreover,  the  longitudinal  dash  is  shorter  in 
A.  tridens  titan  in  A.  psi.  In  A.  psi  this  straight  black  dash 
extendi  from  tlie  fringe  through  the  subterminal  line  and  beyond 
iowarda  the  base  :  but  in  A.  tridem  it  scarcely  paaaes  the 
subterminal  line. 

5.  The  scales  on  tlio  head  and  palpi  in  Acronycta  tridens  uru 
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brown  ;  in  A.  psi  grey,  or  nearly  white.  This  last  is,  I  think,  a 
very  tangible  point  of  difference. 

6.  The  hind  wing  of  A,  tridens  presents  an  obvious  sexual 
difference  which  I  have  not  hitherto  seen  noticed.  In  the  female 
A.  tridens  and  in  A.  j^si,  of  both  sexes,  the  hind  wing  is  more  or 
less  shaded  darker,  especially  toward  the  hind  margin  ;  but  in  the 
male  A.  tridens  the  whole  of  the  hind  wing  is  pure  shining 
white,  and  on  the  white  ground  the  black  dots  on  the  hind  margin 
stand  out  clearly.  Not  even  on  the  veins  is  there  any  dark  shading 
whatever. 

I  may  add  that  in  observing  this  sexual  difference  in  A.  tridens 
I  was  guided  by  opening  the  bodies  to  prevent  grease,  putting 
those  down  as  males  which  contained  no  eggs. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  offered  with  the  hope  of  eliciting 
the  observations  of  other  entomologists  who  may  possess  speci- 
mens of  the  two  species  which  have  been  bred  by  themselves,  and 
as  to  the  correct  naming  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  ' 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Sept.  U,  1880. 
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THE   LARVA   OF   PACHETRA   LEUCOPHJEA. 
By  George  Elisha. 

Of  this  hitherto  unknown  larva  I  succeeded  in  rearing  three 
the  eg^  to  the  pupa  state.  Unfortunately  they  did  not 
emerge,  through,  I  am  now  convinced,  keeping  them  too  dry ; 
in  fact,  taking  too  much  care  of  them.  I  think  if  they  had  been 
left  out  in  the  weather  they  would  have  done  better  ;  however,  a 
few  facts  concerning  them  may  be  interesting,  and  possibly 
of  use  to  others,  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory 
result. 

The  eggs  from  the  captured  female  of  P.  leucophcea,  mentioned 
in  the  'Entomologist'  (vol.  xii.,  p.  205),  hatched  in  about  three 
weeks ;  the  larvae  escaped  by  gnawing  a  hole  through  the  side  of 
the  egg,  and  when  first  hatched  were  of  a  light  greenish  grey 
colour,  and  extremely  active.  Being  in  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of 
grass  they  fed  on,  I  went  specially  to  Box  Hill  and  cut  out  some 
turfs  of  grass  of  nearly  every  sort  I  could  see,  and  placed  them 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  make  a  compact  sod  of  grass  in  the  cage. 
The  larvae  soon  crawled  out  of  the  pill-box  on  to  the  grass,  and 
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kept  wandering  about  without  the  least  inclination  to  settle  down. 
On  looking  at  them  the  following  morning  they  were  still  crawling 
backwards  and  forwards  over  each  other  in  the  corner  of  the  cage, 
and  doing  anything  but  eating.  I  thought  there  must  surely  be 
bome  mistake  in  the  food,  and  went  at  once  to  Woodford  and  dug 
up  a  number  of  small  roots  of  various  wild  plants,  and  put  them 
in  the  cage,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  following  day  they  were 
still  crawling  about,  and  some  were  hanging  in  the  web  at  the  edge 
of  the  cage  dead.  I  again  went  to  Bok  Hill,  and  dug  out  some 
tufts  of  grass  and  several  plants  from  about  the  ground  by  the 
ine  on  wliich  the  moths  were  taken.  On  arriving  home  I  put  all 
I  had  gathered  into  the  cage,  and  again,  on  looking  at  them  the 
following  morning,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  several  larvae  were 
feeding  on  one  of  the  grasses  I  had  brought  home  last,  viz.,  Poa 
HemoralU,  Afterwards  I  found  they  would  as  readily  eat  P.  annual 
which  latter  being  obtainable  nearly  everywhere,  I  had  no  further 
troable  about  their  food. 

I  was  looking  at  them  one  morning  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week*  watching  them  feeding,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  an  ant 
crawled  up  a  blade  of  grass  with  a  dead  larva  in  its  mouth, 
an  achievement  for  which  he  very  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  death. 
I  immediately  procured  a  fresh  sod  of  grass,  and  removed  every- 
thing from  the  cage,  put  in  the  fresh  grass,  and  carefully  shook 
and  searched  all  the  grass  and  plants  that  had  been  in  the  cage. 
I  found  and  killed  about  a  dozen  ants,  which  I  must  have  brought 
home  with  the  grass  roots  ;  but  they  had  made  short  work  of  my 
tmall  lanrffi,  for,  after  most  careful  searching,  I  could  only  find 
twenty-nine.  Probably  many  had  died  before  I  hit  on  the  right 
food.  Those  remaining  gradually  decreased  one  or  two  at  a  time 
dnring  the  winter,  till  after  hybernation  I  had  only  seven  remain- 
ing, and  of  these  four  more  died,  about  one  each  week,  till  only 
three  reached  the  pupa  state.  Watching  them  at  this  time  once 
or  twice  a  day,  I  removed  the  dead  ones  immediately,  and  have 
three  of  these  lanrs  nicely  preserved. 

Aft«r  Uie  first  moult  the  colour  is  dark  greyish  green,  with 
three  diaUnct  whitish  lines  along  tlie  body,  head  yellowish  grey, 
S|nracles  bhurk,  with  a  few  slight  hairs.  At  this  period  of  their 
life  they  were  generally  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  blade  of 
^TMS  when  tt  rest,  but  as  tliey  get  older  thoy  hide  during  the  day 
among  the  rooU,  and  come  out  at  night  to  feed. 
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Just  previous  to  hybernation  the  larva  is  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  moderately  plump,  tapering  towards  each  end ;  head 
dark  shining  brown,  with  black  spot  each  side  of  mouth ;  body 
smooth,  dark  greyish  brown,  others  light  brown,  dorsal  and 
subdorsal  line  very  conspicuous  and  whitish ;  on  each  segment  are 
four  very  distinct  linear-shaped  black  marks,  one  on  each  side 
and  close  to  dorsal  line,  and  one  on  each  subdorsal  line.  Above 
the  spiracular  line  is  a  broad  stripe  of  a  much  darker  shade ; 
spiracles  black,  with  slight  hairs;  and  legs  light  brown.  The 
distinguishing  character  in  these  larvae  is  the  very  conspicuous 
dorsal  and  subdorsal  whitish  lines,  and  the  four  rows  of  linear- 

Ihaped  black  marks,  which  remain  from  the  first  moult  to  the 
nal  change. 
After  hybernation  the  larvae  feed  rather  voraciously,  and  now 
ecome  of  a  dark  dingy  brown  colour,  and  all  the  lines  and 
larkings  that  were  so  very  plain  before  are  now  scarcely  dis- 
ernible.  At  the  beginning  of  April  they  spin  a  slight  cocoon 
mixed  with  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  close  to  a  root  of 
grass,  and  change  to  a  dark  brown  pupa. 

122,  Shepherdess  Walk,  City  Road,  Sept.  18,  1880. 
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By  Walter  P.  Weston. 

(Continued  from  p.  161.) 

Endopisa nigricanaf  Steph.  ^=pisanay  Guen.,  Doub.  ^^nehritana^ 
Doub. — The  imago  is  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  very 
abundant,  in  hedges  adjoining  the  fields  where  peas  were  grown 
the  previous  year ;  and  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  woods  among 
Orohus  niger  and  other  vetches.  The  larva  feeds  in  the  pea-pod 
in  July  and  August. 

Stigmonota  coniferana,  Ratz. — This  species,  while  not  un- 
common in  Scotland,  is  rare  and  local  in  these  counties.  The 
imago  appears  in  May  and  June  among  Scotch  firs,  and  has 
been  reared  from  larva  feeding  on  the  bark  of  these  trees.  It  has 
occurred  at  Esher  and  Weybridge. 

S.  Leplastriana,  Curt. — This  insect  appears  restricted  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Kent,  where  in  some  seasons  it  is  not 
uncommon.     The  imago  flies  freely  in  the  sunshine  in  July  and 
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August  ftmong  sea  cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea),  in  the  stems  of 
which  the  Uu-va  feeds. 

S,  perlepidana.  Haw.  —  Local,  but  not  uncommon  where  it 
occura.  The  imago  appears  in  May,  and  flies  freely  in  the  after- 
uoon  sunshine.  The  larva  feeds  on  Orohtis  tuberosus  and  0.  niger. 
The  species  occurs  at  Darenth ;  near  Strood ;  at  Folkestone ; 
Tilgate  Forest,  Hastings  ;  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  has  recorded  it 
•8  being  veiy  common  at  Haslemere. 

S.  internana,  Guen. — Local.  The  imago  is  to  be  met  with  in 
May  and  June  flying  among  furze  bushes,  and  has  occurred 
near  Darenth  and  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  near  Guildford,  Epsom ; 
and  Brighton. 

5.  compoganut   Fabr. — This    species    is   double-brooded,  th 
imago  appearing  in  May  and  again  in  August,  and  is  common 
throughout,  among  ditfereut  species  of  clover.     The  imago  fliei 
freely  on  warm  sunny  days,  and  the  white  under  wings  of  the  male 
render  it  conspicuous ;  the  female  is  more  readily  to  be  obtained 
by  sweeping  the  clover  heads. 

S,  JUxana,  Zell.  =  Weirana,  Doug. — Not  uncommon  among 
beeches.  The  imago  flies  in  June,  and  is  to  be  met  with  more 
plentifully  in  the  early  morning  by  sweeping  the  tips  of  the 
boughs.  The  larva  is  said  to  feed  between  united  beech  leaves  in 
August  and  September,  and  to  pupate  in  a  small  whitish  cocoon 
in  similar  situations.  It  has  occurred  at  Mickleham,  Tilgate 
Forest,  near  Hastings,  &c. 

S.  nitidana.  Fab.  =  redimitana,  Guen. — The  habits  of  this 
qieciea  closely  resemble  those  of  the  preceding,  except  that  it 
frequents  the  oak  instead  of  the  beech.  It  is  also  smaller, 
commoner,  and  more  generally  distributed.  The  imago  appears 
in  June;  the  larvie  feed  between  united  oak  leaves,  and  the  pupru 
are  to  be  found  enclosed  in  small  neat  cocoons  between  dcuil 
leares  in  autumn  and  winter. 

8.  Trauninnat  Schiff*. — Scarce  and  local.  The  imago  appmis 
in  July  amungHt  maple  (Acer  campeatre),  and  its  capture  has  bi «  n 
recorded  from  Plumstead  and  near  Bexley.  It  has  also  occurred 
at  Croydon. 

*S'.  regiana,  Zell.— Generally  distributed.  The  ipago  appnus 
ill  June  and  July  among  sycamores  (Acer  pactulo-platanus),  and 
ia  uaually  to  be  met  with  in  plenty  on  walls  and  palings  near 
these  treea.     The  larva  feeds  under  the  bark,  and  the  pupa, 
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enclosed  in  a  neat  white  cocoon,  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
situation. 

S.  puncticostana,  Steph. — Rare  and  local.  It  occurs  in  woods 
in  June  and  July,  and  has  been  captured  at  Darenth,  near  Strood, 
Folkestone;  Croydon,  West  Wickham,  Haslemere;  Tilgate  Forest, 
and  near  Lewes. 

S.  roseticolanaf  Zell.  =  Germaranaj  Wilk.  non  Hub. — Distri- 
buted throughout  among  wild  rose,  the  larva  feeding  in  the  hips. 
The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July,  occurring  at  Darenth, 
Coombe,  near  Strood,  Folkestone ;  Richmond,  West  Wickham, 
Haslemere  ;  near  Lewes  and  Hastings. 

Dicrorampha  alpi7iana,  Treit. — Local.  The  imago  appears  on 
the  wing  in  July,  and  flies  freely  at  dusk,  but  generally  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  larva  feeds  on  tansy  (Tanacetum 
vulgare).  The  localities  are  Charlton,  Darenth,  Strood  ;  Croydon, 
Mickleham,  Godstone,  Haslemere. 

D.  politana.  Hub. — Rather  local,  but  abundant  wherever  it 
occurs.  The  imago  appears  in  June  among  yarrow  (Achillea 
millefolium) y  and  is  common  on  most  railway  slopes  near  London, 
and  is  also  distributed  throughout  these  counties.  It  flies  during 
the  hot  sunshine,  and  also  at  dusk. 

D.  Petiverella^  Linn. — Abundant  everywhere  among  yarrow. 
The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July,  and  its  habits  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  preceding  species.  The  larva  feeds  in  autumn  in  the 
roots  of  yarrow. 

D.  flavidorsana,  Knaggs.  —  Must  be  considered  as  only  a 
variety  of  D.  Petiverella. 

D.  sequana,  Hub. — Local,  but  common  where  it  occurs.  The 
imago  appears  towards  the  end  of  May,  flying  amongst  the  ox-eye 
daisy  {Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum),  and  is  not  uncommon  near 
London.  It  occurs  also  at  Darenth,  Folkestone ;  Croydon, 
Epsom,  Box  Hill,  Haslemere ;  Lewes,  Hastings,  and  Eastbourne. 

D.  plmiibana,  Sco-p.  =ulicana,  Gn.,  Wilk. — Abundant  every- 
where among  the  ox-eye  daisy.  The  imago  appears  in  May  and 
June,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  second  and  less  common  brood 
in  July  and  August. 

D.  plumhagana,  Treit. — Less  common  than  the  preceeding 
species,  but  generally  distributed.  The  imago  appears  in  May 
and  June  among  the  ox-eye  daisy,  and  is  very  partial  to  railway 
slopes  and  similar  situations. 
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D.  acuminatanat  Zell.— This  species  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
restricted  to  chalky  districts.  The  imago  appears  in  May,  and 
more  plentifully  again  in  August  and  September.  Localities  are 
Folkestone,  Darenth;  Caterham,  Mickleham,  Box  Hill;  Lewes, 
and  Brighton. 

D.  $impliciana,  Haw. — Not  uncommon  wherever  its  food- 
plant,  mogwort  {Artemisia  vulgaris),  occurs,  in  the  roots  of  which 
the  Imnra  feeds,  remaining  therein  througli  the  winter,  and  changing 
to  a  pupa  in  the  early  spring.  The  roots  should  be  collected  in 
March  and  April.  The  imago  appears  in  June,  and  has  occurred 
at  Greenhithe,  Charlton,  Plumstead,  Northfieet,  Dover,  Margate, 
Folkestone;  Croydon;  and  Brighton. 

D.  consortanaf  Steph. — Local  and  not  common.  The  imago 
appears  in  July  and  August  among  ox-eye  daisy,  in  the  shoots  of 
which  the  larva  feeds.  It  has  occurred  at  Charlton,  Margate, 
Dover,  Folkestone  ;  Mickleham,  Croydon  ;  and  Lewes. 

Before  leaving  this  group  I  must  refer  my  reader  to  the 
excellent  paper  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  (E.  M.  M.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  25, 
et  uq,)  on  the  distinguisliing  characteristics  of  the  imagos  of  the 
Tarioos  species,  most  of  which  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
distinguish,  and  with  worn  or  faded  specimens  the  task  is  entirely 
hopeless. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 
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The  Lbpidopteba  of  the  Shetland  Isles. — Mr.  Meek's 
has  returned  from  Shetland  with  a  remarkably  fine  lot 
of  the  Lepidoptera  of  those  islands.  In  the  next  two  numbers  of 
the  'Entomologist'  it  is  intended  to  describe  the  remarkable 
forms  which  occur  in  Shetland,  and  also  to  figui-o  the  more 
•triking  varietieB  in  two  coloured  plates. — John  T.  Caiuungton. 

Afatura  Irib  and  Vanessa  Antiopa  near  Battle. — On  August 
Itt,  a  fine  male  specimen  of  Apatura  Iri$  flew  across  the  lawn 
here.  When  I  first  saw  it,  it  was  very  near  the  ground,  but  was 
soon  out  of  my  reach.  On  the  following  Sunday,  August  8th,  I 
suoeeoded  in  capturing  a  female  of  the  same  species  near  the 
same  spot ;  she  was  very  much  worn.  On  Friday,  the  27th,  I 
saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Vaneaa  Antiopa  in  this  park.    I 
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)ursued  it  for  some  distance,  but  it  flew  over  a  very  high  hedge 
id  made  its  escape. — Thomas  Howe;  Normanhurst  Court, 
battle,  Sussex,  September  5,  1880. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  at  Cambridge. — I  received  a  fine  specimen 

)f  Vanessa  Antiopa  on  August  19th,  which  had  been  taken  about 

mile  out  of  Cambridge  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  close  to  an 

^pple  orchard  by  the  side  of  the  river. — A.  E.  Hunter;  Beech- 

ille,  Tunbridge  Wells,  September  7,  1880. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  in  Essex. — On  August  31st  I  captured  a  fair 
specimen  of  Vanessa  Antiopa,  flying  round  an  apple  tree,  which  I 
lad  sugared,  in  our  garden. — W.  G.  Nash  ;  Clavering  Vicarage, 
fewport,  Essex. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  at  Tooting  Common. — On  September  2nd 
ly  brother,  while  walking  on  Tooting  Common,  had  the  good 
)rtune  to  capture  a  fine  specimen  of  Vanessa  Antiopa.  The 
isect  settled  on  some  old  sugar  marks  on  an  elm  tree,  and, 
laving  his  net  with  him,  my  brother  was  enabled  to  take  it 
msily. — James  Tearse  ;  14,  Ducie  Street,  Clapham. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  near  Camberwell. — On  Sunday  morning, 
"August  29th,  whilst  taking  a  stroll  about  10.30  a.m.,  I  observed  a 
Vanessa  Antiopa  flying  about  a  baker's  shop  in  the  Brixton  Eoad. 
After  making  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  it,  and  once 
getting  it  under  my  hat,  it  escaped,  and  I  did  not  then  see  it, 
though  I  waited  about  twenty  minutes.  I  returned,  however, 
with  my  net  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later;  and  after  waiting 
another  ten  minutes,  it  again  made  its  appearance,  and  I 
secured  it. — Paul  J.  Lowrey;  61,  Hackford  Koad,  North 
Brixton,  S.W.,  September  11,  1880. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  at  Malvern. — A  rather  worn  specimen  of 
lis  rare  butterfly  was  taken  this  season  in  a  garden,  flying  over 
China -asters,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  kindly  given  it  to  me. 
This  is  the  second  example  taken  in  Malvern,  both  of  which  are 
in  my  collection. — W.  Edwards  ;  Abbey  Terrace,  Great  Malvern, 
Sept.  20,  1880. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  at  Henley. — A  specimen  of  Vanessa  Antiopa 
was  captured  at  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon,  by  James  Wilkins,  on 
September  3rd,  1880.— W.  Holland  ;  71,  Bedford  Street,  Keadmg, 
September  20,  1880. 
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Yakbssa  Antiopa  near  Ponder's  End. — I  beg  to  record  the 
eaptore  of  a  splendid  large  specimen  of  Vanessa  Antiopa  on 
August  22nd  last.  It  was  taken  in  a  hat,  while  at  rest  on  a  bed 
of  nettles,  by  a  person  who  was  out  fishing.  The  captor  also  saw 
another  example  on  the  same  day.  This  beautiful  insect  was 
exhibited  at  the  East  London  Entomological  Society  on  Septem- 
ber 8tb,  and  has  since  been  added  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  John 
T.  Carrington. — D.  Pratt;  398,  Mile  End  Boad,  London,  E., 
September  20,  1880. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  in  Norfolk. — A  fine  specimen  of  Vanessa 
Antiopa  was  taken  near  Aylsham,  at  the  end  of  August,  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Asker ;  and  another  (I  think  it  could  have  been  no 
other  butterfly)  was  seen  by  two  of  my  friends  on  Mousehold, 
close  to  Norwich.  They  described  it  as  **  a  curious  buttei*fly, 
quite  black,"  which  they  had  seen  flying  about.  This  was  on 
September  2nd.— John  B.  Bridgman. 

Ltc£NA  B(etica  near  Bognor. — On  September  12th,  while 
at  Aid  wick,  near  Bognor,  Sussex,  I  went  into  the  garden  shortly 
after  breakfast.  I  almost  immediately  saw  a  specimen  of  this 
rare  butterfly  at  rest  on  a  geranium.  Having  obtained  my  net  I 
Bueoeeded  in  taking  it. — Herbert  Edward  Durham  ;  82,  Brook 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.,  September  21,  1880. 

Vabiety  of  Lyc^na  Corydon. — While  on  a  visit  to  Folkestone, 
last  August,  I  took  a  female  Lyccena  Corydon  in  perfect  condition, 
in  which  a  beautiful  fawn-colour,  or  more  correctly  pale  cinereous, 
replaces  the  usual  very  dark  brown  ground  colour. — H.  Hodob  ; 
88,  Almorah  Road,  Islmgton,  N.,  September  15,  1880. 

Hermapiibodite  Lycjena  Alexis. — I  captured  near  this  place, 
on  August  Slst,  an  hermaphrodite  L.  Alcvis.  It  was  rather  worn. 
— O.  T.  Dewet;  11,  Tideswell  Road,  Eastbourne,  Sussex, 
September  18, 1880. 

Catocala  fraxini  near  Barnslet.  —  On  September  Otli  I 
captured  a  perfect  Kpecimen  of  Catocala  fraxini  at  sugnr  in  my 
own  garden. —  W.  Whitk  ;  Darton  House,  Barnsley,  Yorks., 
Sept.  31,  iSftO. 

Catocala  fraxini  nkar  Aderdekn.— On  the  noth  August, 
and  two  nights  after,  a  specimen  of  C,  fraxini  was  seen  at  sugar 
on  the  same  tree,  and  just  as  my  friend  whh  about  to  capture  him 
he  went  off.     I  tried  again  myself,  but  have  failed  in  seeing  it.     I 
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have  been  successful  in  capturing  some  larvae  from  the  same  tree, 
but  cannot  tell  as  yet  what  they  are.  In  the  north  here  we  have 
to  wait  patiently  to  see  what  a  rare  larva  turns  out,  for  no 
one  seems  to  know  anything  about  them.  Do  you  think  they  are 
those  of  C.  fraxini  ?  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  sugaring 
was  of  no  use  here  ;  but  I  am  now  taking  over  fifty  moths  each 
night  since  the  4th  September.  —  John  Mundie  ;  Aberdeen, 
September  14,  1880. 

[The  larvse  found  by  Mr.  Mundie  are  not  probably  those  of 
C.  fraxini,  which  is  said  to  be  full-fed  in  July.  Our  correspondent 
will  find  a  good  description  of  the  larva  of  this  species  at  p.  461  of 
Newman's  '  British  Moths.'— J.  T.  C] 

Catocala  fraxini    near  Bristol. — I   captured  at   sugar  in 

I  Leigh  Woods,  near  Bristol,  on  September  1st,  a  specimen  of 
Catocala  fraxini.  It  is  unfortunately  in  bad  condition,  much 
worn  and  broken.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  II.  A. 
Bmith ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  of  Park  Place,  Clifton,  saw  the 
insect  soon  after  capture. — G.  C.  Griffiths  ;  8,  Cotham  Side, 
Cotham,  Bristol,  September  7,  1880. 

»Deilephila  livornica  AT  KiNGSLAND.  —  At  midday  on  the 
5th  September  my  father  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  specimen 
f  this  rare  hawk-moth  at  rest  on  the  pavement  in  Mansfield  Street. 
It  had  been  evidently  lured  by  the  light  of  the  neighbouring  shops. 
Unfortunately  it  had  damaged  itself  a  little.  It  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  of  Hackney.— W.  J.  Harper; 
66,  Mansfield  Street,  Kingsland  Road,  September  18,  1880. 

Deiopeia  pulchella. — I  took  a  fine  specimen  of  this  moth, 
flying  over  a  fallow  field  close  to  the  sea,  at  Eottingdean,  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  September  7th. — R.  H.  Titherington  ; 
Stanley  House,  Rottingdean,  September  11,  1880. 

Deiopeia  pulchella  at  Dover. — I  captured  a  fine  female 
Deiopeia  pulchella  near  Dover,  on  Sunday,  September  12th. — 
W.  J.  Austen  ;  Radnor  Street,  Folkestone. 

LiTHosiA  quadra  NEAR  FOLKESTONE. — I  was  much  surpHscd 
to  find  a  female  specimen  of  Lithosia  quadra  one  morning  this  last 
summer  while  walking  between  Folkestone  and  Sandgate.  Mr. 
lackall,  of  the  former  town,  tells  me  he  also  took  a  single  speci- 
men some  years  ago  in  the  same  neighbourhood.— J.  R.  Weli-man  ; 
I        219,  Elm  Park,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W.,  Sept.  0,  1880. 
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Stadbopus  fagi. — In  the  autumn  of  1879,  while  out  beating 
for  lepidopterous  larvae,  I  took  four  of  that  of  S.fa(ji,  from  which 
I  reared  four  fine  imagines  in  May  of  this  year.  I  have  again  this 
aatumn  taken  three  more  larvse  of  this  species,  and  hope  in  due 
coarse  to  have  the  same  good  fortune  in  rearing  the  perfect  insect, 
these  Urvtt  having  gone  to  pupa). — D.  Pratt;  398,  Mile  End  Road, 
London.  E.,  September,  1880. 

SUCCBSSFUL  BREEDING  OF  XyLINA  FURCIFERA  (cONFORMIS). — Last 

April  a  friend  kindly  sent  me  twenty  eggs  of  this  rare  Noctua 
from  Glamorganshire.  They  all  hatched  April  18th  to  19th, 
almost  before  its  food-plant,  alder,  was  in  leaf;  in  fact  could 
only  find  half -opened  buds.  The  young  larvae  took  kindly  to 
them,  and  fed  up  freely  and  well  during  May.  Nineteen  went  to 
pupa9  by  the  first  week  in  June.  I  avoided  touching  the  larvsD 
when  changing  them,  and  always  had  fresh  and  clean  moss  for 
them  to  hide  away  in  during  the  day,  for  they  only  fed  at  night. 
Two  imagines  appeared  in  my  breeding  cage  July  31st,  and  others 
at  intervals  during  August,  up  to  September  Ist,  when  the  last 
moth  appeared :  in  all  eighteen  magnificent  specimens. — W.  H. 
TuowELL ;  3,  Lewisham  Road,  Greenwich, 

Acronycta  alni. — A  larva  of  this  rare  moth  was  found  in 
Felbrigg  Park,  near  Cromer,  on  August  31st,  feeding  on  the 
rhododendron.— W.  J.  Hay;  13,  Park  Road,  Haverstock  Hill, 
N.W.,  September  9,  1880. 

MicRA  08TRINA. — Ou  September  8th  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  take  a  fine  Af.  oBtriiui  on  Dover  Cliffs.  I  was  nearly  passing 
it  over  as  a  Crambus,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  flight.  I 
took  it  about  eleven  o'clock  in  bright  sunshine.  My  capture 
confirms  an  old  note  I  have  from  Mr.  Bond,  that  this  insect 
is  double-brooded,  though  I  understand  from  the  Rev.  H.  Buruey 
that  nearly  all  of  the  captures  known  have  occurred  in  June 
or  July.  —  Battersukll  Gill,  M.D.  ;  Folkestone,  September 
88,  1B80. 

OroRADU  AUTciiKATA  AT  DoTTON.— Oh  Saturday  and  Sunday 
night  I  went  ovir  from  here  to  try  what  my  lamps  would  do. 
There  were  a  fuw  Ihjtlru'na  micacea,  Somujrin  Jiilni,  &c. ;  but  I 
waa  amply  repaid  by  gettmg  one  female  and  one  male  of  Oporubia 
ttutumnata.    It  is  now  thirty  years  sinoo  I  last  took  it,  and  then 
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at  Barron  Wood,  near  Carlisle.  At  that  time  the  Wood  was  open 
to  entomologists,  and  the  best  locality  in  Cumberland.  What 
with  its  destruction  by  the  Midland  Eailway,  and  that  curse  to 
entomologists,  game  preservation,  what  is  left  of  it  might  as  well 
have  been  swept  away  entirely. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  15,  S^mng 
Bank,  Preston,  September  13,  1880. 

Cabera  rotundaria  at  Button. — ^When  collecting  larvae  last 
September  (1879)  at  the  above  place,  by  beating  alder,  I  beat 
seven  specimens  of  Cabera  rotundmia ;  some  of  them  very  strongly 
marked.  Plenty  of  C.  pKscnia  put  in  an  appearance.  Whether 
C.  rotundaria  is  a  variety,  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  worthy  of  a  name. — Id. 

LiPARIS     CHRYSORRH(EA    AND     ClEORA    VIDUARIA    IN    THE     NeW 

.Forest  :  correction  of  error. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Jenner  Weir's 
[remarks  (Entom.  xiii.  207),  I  may  say  he  is  quite  correct  in  both 

Ls  queries.  When  I  took  the  pupaB  I  judged,  from  the  dark 
jolour  of  the  cocoon,  that  they  were  Liparis  chrysorrhoea ;  but 

rhen  the  moths  emerged  they  proved  to  be  L.  aurijlua.  In 
[reference  to  Cleora  vidiiariay  the  insect  I  took  was  a  very  late  and 
[peculiarly  marked  specimen  of  Tephrosia  extersaria,  the  white 
[blotch  being  scarcely  apparent,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  in  all 

)robability  C,  viduaria  by  two  persons  I  met  collecting.  On  my 
[arrival  home  I  omitted  to  look  at  it  more  carefully,  hence  my 
(error.  I  may  also  add  to  my  captures,  already  enumerated, 
[Zygcena  meliloti. — Paul  J.  Lo^vREY ;  61,  Hackford  Koad,  North 

h'ixton,  S.W.,  September  11,  1880. 

Larva  of  Smerinthus  populi. — A  handsome  variety  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  this  larva,  not  described  in  Stainton's  *  Manual'  or 
in  Newman's  *  History  of  British  Moths,'  was  found  by  me  on 
September  1st  at  Palmerston  Park,  near  Dublin.  The  larva  is 
ornamented  on  each  side  with  a  double  row  of  ten  reddish  brown 
spots.  The  first  five  upper  spots,  counting  from  the  head,  are 
small ;  6,  7,  8,  large ;  9,  small ;  10,  large.  The  ten  lower  spots 
are  all  much  the  same  size,  i.e.  a  little  smaller  than  the  large 
spots  of  the  upper  series.  When  the  larva  was  found  the  spots 
were  of  a  brighter  (almost  marone)  colour  than  they  are  at 
present,  but  they  have  become  duller  as  the  pupa  state  is  fast 
approaching.  The  red  spot  that  is  always  found  underneath  the 
horn  is  present ;  also  a  red  spot  at  the  bottom  of  the  horn  on  the 
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upper  side,  and  another  at  the  top  of  the  hea4.  It  has  just 
occurretl  to  mo  that  this  larva  might  perhaps  he  the  child  of 
S.jiopuli  and  .S.  ocellatus ;  hut  I  should  imagine  it  very  improhable 
that  an  alliance  between  the  two  species  would  take  place  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  the 
description  and  figure  of  a  lana  very  similar  to  mine  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  *  Lanae  of  British  Lepidoptera.'— W.  W.  Flemyno  ; 
18,  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin,  September  16,  1880. 

Elacbista  cekussella.  —  In  the  early  part  of  August  1 
collected  a  quantity  of  the  larvae  of  this  species,  which  make 
conspicuous  blotches  in  the  leaves  of  the  reed.  There  are  some- 
times two,  and  occasionally  three,  in  a  leaf.  The  egg  is  deposited 
near  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  and  the  larvae  mine  downwards.  Out  of 
sixty-one  lan'se  collected  only  two  escaped  the  devouring  ravages 
of  t!ie  Ichneumons ;  and  this  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  having 
on  many  previous  occasions  collected  an  equal  number  with  a 
similar  result.  —  William  Maciiin  ;  22,  Argyle  Road,  Carlton 
Square.  E.,  Sept.  10,  1880. 

Curious  habit  of  Larvae  of  the  genus  Boarmla.  —  On 
June  Uth  last  I  received  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Mathew  a  larva  of 
Boarinia  repandata,  as  figured ;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quot(^ 


a  portion  of  his  letter : — **  I  found  this  larva  seated  on  a  twig 
brooding  over  the  batch  of  ichneumon  cocoons ;  whether  he  will 
move  during  his  journey  to  you  I  cannot  say,  but  I  cai-ried  him 
many  miles  in  my  pocket  the  day  before  yesterday  and  he  never 
budged/'  When  it  arrived  it  was  still  in  the  same  position,  and 
remained  so  until  I  removed  it,  for  preserving,  four  days  after- 
wards. The  inisgos,  about  seventy  in  number,  sppeared  on 
June  20tb.  The  cocoons  beneath  the  larva  are  shown  as  tiny 
appeared  sfter  the  escape  of  the  fly.  On  August  10th.  ut 
ii.HO  p.m.,  while  searching  for  larvae  at  Stoke,  I  saw  on  a  privet 
bosh  ft  moving  mast  of  small  larvos  emerging  from  a  larva  of 
Boarinia  rhomhoidarut.     I  iviii..v..1  the  twig,  carried  it  carefully 


I 
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home,  and  placed  it  in  a  similar  position  in  which  I  found  it,  to 
watch  its  progress.  The  larvae  emerged  independently  (each 
making  a  small  aperture)  from  both  sides  of  the  caterpillar,  which 
was  resting  at  full  length  on  the  upper  side,  and  at  once  began 
making  a  web  around  the  twig  and  in  every  direction,  apparently 
without  the  slightest  order ;  this  continued  for  about  three  hours 
before  I  could  detect  whether  they  were  going  to  make  a  round 
mass  or  the  usual  semi-pyramid  of  cocoons.  From  that  time  it 
began  to  get  into  the  final  shape,  and  was  completed,  to  all 
external  appearance,  in  about  seven  hours,  the  mass  forming 
under  the  twig ;  the  victim  by  that  time  had  twisted  itself  half 
round,  apparently  trying  to  protect  its  destroyers.  By  the  next 
morning  it  had  taken  up  a  position  over  the  cocoons  similar 
to  that  figured  above.  From  these  observations  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  caterpillar  voluntarily  covers  them.     I  am  at  a  loss 

0  conjecture  any  reason  for  this,  seeing  that  the  larvae  themselves 
ad  securely  fastened  the  mass  of  pupse  to  the  twig.  Ninety-five 
magos  emerged  this  morning,  which  are  certainly  Microjjlitis 
Ivearia,   Fabr.,   and   very    distinct   from   those   bred   from  the 

.  repandata.  — G.   C.  Bignell  ;    Stonehouse,   Plymouth,    Sep- 

mber  3,  1880. 

[The  ichneumon  which  attacked  the  Boarmia  repandata  is  a 
species  of  the  genus  Microplitis,  with  the  head,  thorax  and  abdomen 
black,  all  the  legs  yellowish,  except  hind  coxse,  which  are  black, 
but  pale  just  at  apex.  Such  a  species  is  not  described  by  Haliday 
in  'Entomological  Magazine'  (vol.  ii.). — Ed.] 

Parasites  of  Abraxas  grossulariata. — On  the  afternoon  of 
May  30th,  while  standing  in  a  garden  at  Laira,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  a  small  ichneumon  flitting  about  from  leaf  to  leaf, 
keeping  its  antennae  in  constant  motion,  evidently  hunting  about 
for  a  victim  in  which  to  perpetuate  her  race.  After  waiting  and 
watching  some  time  she  came  up  to  the  object  of  her  search, 
which  was  a  larva  of  Abraxas  grossidariata.  After  passing  round 
it  several  times,  apparently  to  make  sure  everything  was  correct, 
she  suddenly  sprang  on  the  unfortunate  larva,  and  thrust  her 
ovipositor  into  the  2nd  segment  just  below  the  dorsal  line;  the 
larva,  during  the  operation,  twisted  itself  from  side  to  side  to  get 
rid  of  the  foe.  The  ichneumon,  Mesochorus  olerum,  Curt.,  then 
ahghted  on  a  leaf  close  by,  and  very  carefully  wiped  her  ovipositor. 

1  then  boxed  my  lady,  and  waited  to  see  what  the  larva  would  do. 
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This  soon  began  to  move  from  the  leaf,  descended  the  branch,  and 
eTentaally  tried  to  hide  between  the  stem  and  the  wall  (to  which 
the  tree  was  fastened).  Seeing  it  did  not  intend  to  make  a  furtlier 
start  I  boxed  it,  brought  it  home,  and  fed  it  with  much  care, 
thinking  I  should  know  something  of  the  life -history  of  M.  olerum. 
The  larva  of  the  ichneumon  became  a  pupa  on  June  l-4th,  and 
the  imago  appeared  on  the  20th ;  but  to  my  surprise  out  came 
Casinaria  vidua^  Grav.  No  doubt  that  M.  oUrum^  who  is  a  hyper- 
parasite,  having  found  that  the  A.  grossnlariata  was  infested  with 
the  larva  of  a  Casinaria,  tried  to  deposit  lier  egg  in  the  CasiiMria 
larva,  but  by  some  mishap  it  did  not  reach  the  intended  destina- 
tion. I  have  bred  several  Casinaria  vidtia  this  season  from 
A.  (fro$$ulariata,  and  two  Mesochorus  fulguranSy  Hal.  This  is  a 
hyper-parasitic  species,  and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  parasite  of  C.  vidtia,  I  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  they  came  out  of 
C.  r'ulua  pupa;,  and  thereby  showing  that  M.fulgurans  did  not 
complete  the  entire  destruction  of  C.  vidua  until  it  had  spun  its 
cocoon,  which  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  brown  paper,  the  apices  brown,  followed  by  a  blackish 
zone ;  the  centre  portion,  which  occupies  one-third,  is  brown.  I 
also  bred  MesocJiorus  sericanSy  Curt ,  which  is  hyper-parasitic  on 
the  larva  of  the  Tachinidce,  and,  like  the  above-named  species, 
does  not  consume  its  victim  until  after  it  has  changed  into  pupa ; 
therefore  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  it  is  liyper-parasitic. 
I  have  bred  one  Ichneumon  tnlineatns^  Gmel.,  to-day;  this,  after 
true  Ichneumon  fashion,  did  not  form  a  cocoon  itself,  but  emerged 
from  the  pupa  of  A,  grossidariata.  From  these  larvrc  I  also  bred 
several  dipterous  parasites  belonging  to  the  Tachin'uUe ;  these, 
Mr.  Meade  tells  me,  are  all  specimens  of  the  variable  and  common 
Exori$ta  vulgariM,  Fall.  Last  year  I  bred  an  undetermined  species 
of  Me§ochurut  and  an  Apanteles ;  the  former,  without  doubt,  is 
by  per- parasitic  on  the  latter,  as  it  emerged  from  an  ApanteUi 
cocoon.  I  have  again  bred  both  this  year  from  Vanessa  cardui, 
— G.  C.  Bionell;  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  August  14,  18HH. 

HARTEtT-MEN  (TiiounjDiuM  Phalangii).  —  In  a  back  number 
of  A  Natural  IliHtury  Monthly  there  is  an  extract  from  Gosse's 
'Teuby/  which  refen  to  **  those  long-legged  cousins  of  the  spiders 
Uiat  are   familiarly   ralhd  harvest-men."     Arc   these   ci 
riallv  nut  iipiih'rH  :  luitl  if  not    ulmi  uro  they?     'J'hi'  louj;  i  ,_ 
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piders  are  unusually  abundant  here  this  season. — W.  Macmillan; 
astle  Gary,  Somerset,  August  19,  1880. 

[The  "long-legged  spiders"  of  our  correspondent,  as  Gosse 
ays,  really  belong  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  spider  family,  but 
eir  hereditary  characteristics  are  better  preserved  in  the  harvest- 
en  than  in  their  nearer  relations.     The  Arachnids  are  divided 
to  three  great   divisions,   which   may   conveniently   be   called 
iders  {Araneina),  scorpions  {PecUpalpi),  and  mites  (Acarina). 
he  family  of  the  Phalangiidce  includes  these  "long-legged  cousins 
f  the  spiders,"  and  this  belongs  to  the  PecUpalpi.     Their  short, 
ut  thick,  sessile  abdomen  is  distinctly  divided  into  segments,  and 
iheir  maxillary  palpi   are   abnormally  developed,  both   showing 
their  true  pedipalp  character.     The  claws  of  the  scorpions  are 
merely  a  further  development  of  the  maxillro,  and  this  tendency 
is  well  shown  in  our  own  curious  Chelifers,  so  frequently  found 
mongst   old   papers.     Mr.  R.  H.  Meade's  monograph   of  the 
ritish  species   of  Phalangiidce   appeared    in  the    *  Annals   and 
agazine  of  Natural  History'  for  June,  1855.     Mr.  Macmillan 
ives   another   instance    of    the    confusion  likely   to   be   caused 
rough  the  use  of  our  popular  English  names.     Tromhidium 
halangii,  Duges.,  is  that  little  pest,  now  so  rampant — the  bright 
d  harvest-bug.     This  is  one  of  the  Acarina  named  after  our 
edipalps  (Phalangium  spp.)y  because  the  mite,  in  its  six-legged 
rva   state,  is   frequently  found   attached   to,  and  feeding  on, 
em.— E.  A.  F.] 

Abundance  of  Crane-flies.  —  We  have  not,  like  some  of 
our  correspondents  (Entom.  xii.,  224),  been  troubled  with  wasps, 
but  in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  have  had  an  unusual 
abundance  of  crane-flies  (Tipulidce).  They  have  swarmed  every- 
where, the  moors  and  grass -lands  being  equally  overrun  with  them. 
I  repeatedly  had  the  larvae  brought  to  me  by  those  who  do  not 
ordinarily  notice  such  things,  and  during  the  last  six  weeks  the 
imagos  have  forced  themselves  on  every  one's  notice.  It  would 
have  been  expected  that  such  immense  numbers  of  larvse  would 
have  seriously  damaged  the  grass,  corn,  and  root  crops,  but 
fortunately  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  injured ;  the 
hay  crops  were  everywhere  heavy,  and  the  corn,  &c.,  have  not 

IQoked  so  well  for  years. — Geo.  T.  Porritt  ;  Highroyd  House, 
Kuddersfield,  Sept.  3,  1880. 
Anommatus  DuoDECiMSTiUATUS,   Mull.—  I  havc  had  the  good 
h _.  ..__._ _ _..._ 
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fortune  to  find  three  specimens  of  this  beetle  on  rotten  potatoes 
when  digging  the  crop  in  my  garden. — Thomas  H.  Hart  ;  Kings- 
north,  Kent,  Sept.  15,  1880. 

ANTiminus  aijjinus,  Lin. — I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
setting  a  specimen  of  this  rare  and  heautiful  weevil.  It  was  taken 
on  the  8th  September  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  crawling  on  the 
hat  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  botanising  a  short  distance 
from  Ashford. — Id. 

Newspaper  Entomology. —In  reprinting  the  following  cut- 
tings it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  question  of  the  intro- 
duction of  elementary  entomology  into  schools. — Ed.  "  It  is 
stated  that  a  capture  has  been  made  at  Stranraer  of  a  Colorado 
beetle  which  flew  in  at  a  surgery  door  on  Saturday  evening.  It  is 
said  to  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  There  was 
a  quantity  of  larva?  on  it  when  caught,  and  now,  two  days  after, 
a  number  of  lively  little  beetles  are  disporting  themselves  on 
potato  and  cabbage  leaves  in  their  glass  prison." — *  Daily  Tele- 
graph,* Aug.  17.  1880.  An  Enemy  to  Cotton.^''  The  Chief  En- 
tomological Commissioner  of  the  United  States  has,  according  to 
a  Southern  despatch,  just  addressed  the  Cotton  Exchange  at 
Mobile  on  the  subject  of  the  cotton-worm,  now  threatening  much 
damage  to  the  growing  crop.  The  worm,  the  caterpillar  of  an 
owlet  moth,  is  of  triangular  shape,  about  an  inch  long,  the  upper 
wing$  of  a  reddish  gray,  and  the  under  wings  darker.  It  has 
legs  ;  but  the  foremost  are  so  short  that  in  creeping  it  arches  the 
back  like  a  span-worm.  The  colour  is  green,  with  light  yellow 
stripes  and  black  dots  along  the  back.  It  grows  often  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  Its  eggs  are  ten  to  fifteen,  deposited 
on  the  under  burface  of  the  tender  leaves,  which  they  resemble  in 
colour,  and  to  which  they  are  firmly  attached.  Incubation  lasts 
from  six  to  fifteen  days." — *  News  of  the  WorUL' 


OBITUARY. 

HjomT  Baxsat  Cox. — Our  readers  will  regret  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Henry  Bamaay  Cox.  F.L.S.,  died  at  his  residence,  Forest 
Hill,  on  September  ard,  1880,  at  the  early  age  of  thii-ty-nix 
yeMV.  His  name  was  frequently  seen  in  the  pages  of  this  und 
other  miAftsmes.^J.  T.  C. 
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THE  MACRO-LEPIDOPTERA  OF  THE  SHETLAND   ISLES. 

By  J.  JicNXER  Weir,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.) 

Mr.  Meek  deseiTes  the  best  thanks  of  entomologists  for  his 
spirited  enterprise  of  sending  a  collector  to  these  islands,  who 
was  there  for  nearly  four  months,  viz.,  from  the  end  of  April 
until  towards  the  end  of  August.  I  had  the  opportunity,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Meek,  of  inspecting  the  collection  made, 
d  I  never  saw  any  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  insular 
entomology  so  interesting,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  more  in- 
structive. 


I^fc       During  the  collector's  four  months'  residence  in  the  Shetlands 
"^twenty-five  species  of  Macro-Lepidoptera  were  collected,  some 

(in  tolerable  plenty,  and  others  w^ere  apparently  more  rarely  met 
^Jwith  :  this  no  doubt  partially  arose  from  his  devoting  much  time 
to  making  what  may  be  deemed  almost  an  exhaustive  collection 
of  the  astonishing  varieties  and  aberrations  of  Hepialus  liumuli, 
variety  Hethlandica,  Stgr. 

The  Shetland  Isles,  excluding  the  two  detached  Islands  of 
Foula  and  Fair  Isle,  He  between  59°  48'  and  60°  52'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  52'  and  1°  57'  W.  long.,  or  between  8°  and  9°  farther 
north  than  London.  The  isles  are  more  isolated  from  Scotland 
than  England  is  from  the  Continent ;  Lerwick,  the  capital, 
is  171  miles  from  Wick  and  115  from  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the 
Orkney  Isles ;  between  these  latter  islands  and  the  Shetlands  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  headlands,  excluding  Fair  Isle,  is  about 
60  miles.  This  isolation  has  produced  the  usual  result.  Many 
of  the  Lepidoptera  differ  very  materially  in  colour  from  those  of 
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Scotland,  and  still  more  from  those  of  England,  but  even  more 
remarkably  do  some  of  the  insular  varieties  -differ  from  each 
other  than  they  do  from  the  type  of  the  species. 

I  fmd  it  difficult  to  offer  any  explanation  of  this  fact,  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  struggle  for  existence,  where  so  few  insect- 
ivorous birds  and  no  bats  exist,  may  not  be  so  sharp  compaii  <1 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  necessity  for  protective  coloration 
being  not  so  great,  a  wider  range  of  variation  in  colour  may  be 
ooDsiBtent  with  the  safety  of  the  species. 

The  islands  are  vei'y  rocky  and  barren,  quite  devoid  of  trees ; 
some  of  the  higher  ground  is  comparatively  lofty,  one  mountain 
reaching  the  height  of  1500  feet. 

The  following  species  were  captmed ; — 

Pyrameis  cardui,  the  only  buttei-fly.  Aplccta  occulta. 
Hepialas  humuli  var.  Hethlaudica,  SOjr.      Hadeua  adusta. 

H.  velleda.  Anarta  melaiiopa. 

Nemeophila  plantaginis.  Lareutia  didymata. 

Xj'lophasia  polyodou.  L.  caesiata. 

Chaneas  gramiiiis.  Emmelcsia  albulata. 

llamestra  furva.  Eupitliecia  veuosata. 

Agrotis  porphyrca.  E.  nauata. 

Tripha^ua  prouuba.  Coremia  muuitata. 

Noctua  festiva  var.  conliua.  Camptogramma  biUueata. 

Pachnobia  hyperborea.  Melanippc  montauata. 

DiantboDcia  conspcrsa.  M.  fluctuata. 
Dasypolia  templi. 

Borne  of  these  species  present  little  if  any  differences  from  tlu 
normal  type,  and  therefore  call  for  no  fm-ther  remark  ;  whilst 
others  are  with  difficulty  recognised  as  belonging  to  any  known 
Bpeeies,  and  deserve  a  subspecific  name. 

IlepialuM  humuli  var.  JlethUmdica,  Stgr.  —  Of  this  most 
remarkable  insect  about  one  hundred  and  forty  were  captured. 
all  of  which  Mr.  Meek  kindly  showed  to  nie ;  the  variety  is  verv 
inconBtant,  and  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  that  a  plate  of  thr 
most  lingolar  aberrations  should  bo  published.  The  plaio 
eoDtains  illustrations  of  nine  males  and  three  females. 

Five  of  the  males  figured  have  the  dark  under  wings  found 
generally  in  the  female  only ;  four  have  the  under  wings  more  or 
less  of  the  usual  silvery  colour  obtaining  in  the  male  sex.  One 
tindoobted  male  is  colouicd  almost  exactly  like  a  female,  tla 
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[round  colour  yellowish,  with  darker  rufous  markings.  Most  of 
;he  males  have  the  upper  wings  more  or  less  spotted  with  hrown 
)nd  brownish  red,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  I  found  but  two 
if  the  usual  silvery  colour  of  the  type  both  on  the  upper 
inder  wings  and  thorax. 

The  range  of  variation  in  the  females  is  not  nearly  so  great, 

i,nd  the  plate  shows  the  most  conspicuous  aberrations ;  these  are 

thiefly  in   the  prevailing   ground  colour   of   the   upper  wings, 

rhich  varies  from  brown  to  yellowish  buff,  and  in  two  of  those 

[gured  a  very  rosy  hue  pervades  the  lower  wings,  particularly  in 

ihe  large  specimen  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate.      I  did  not  find 

one  instance  among  the  females  where  the  silvery  colour  usual  in 

the  mjiles  existed,  but  some  of  the  very  large  silvery  males,  with 

the  thorax  buff-colom-ed,  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 

females.      It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  variations  consisted 

generally   in  the  males   being  coloured  more  or  less  like  the 

normal  females.     The   sexes   may  be  readily  distinguished  by 

the  existence,  in  the  males,  of  a  tuft  of  long  hair-like  scales  on 

}he  hind  legs. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  Shetlands  an  archaic  coloration  of 
^Hepialus  humiili  is  preserved  in  those  specimens  where  the 
sexes  are  alike  and  resemble  the  normal  southern  female  in 
colour,  and  that  the   varieties  exhibit  the  changes  which   the 

I  species  is  passing  through  towards  a  perfect  differentiation  of 
Bexual  coloration;  this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  females  are  coloured  to  a  great  extent  like  the  southern  type 
of  the  species. 
It  has  also  been  observed  in  England  that  when  the  males  are 
flying  in  the  well-known  vibratory  manner,  the  females  fly 
towards  and  against  them ;  in  the  Shetlands,  where  in  summer 
the  nights  are  so  much  lighter  than  with  us,  it  is  not  so  necessary 
that  the  males  should  be  conspicuously  coloured  to  enable  the 
females  to  distinguish  them.  An  examination  of  the  plate 
shows  at  a  glance  how  much  darker  the  males  are  in  the  Shet- 
lands than  in  England, — one  indeed  is  quite  melanic ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  females  are  rarely  darker  than  in  the  type  of  the 
species. 

{To  be  continued ;  with  Plate  of  other  species.) 
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INSECTS   BRED   FKOM  CYSIPS  KOLLARI  GALLS. 
By  Edwaud  a.  Fitch,  F.L  S. 


Meconeua  varium. 

In  the  'Entomologist'  for  May  of  last  year  my  article  on 
the  inhabitants  of  C.  Kollari  galls  appeared  (Entom.  xii.  113). 
This  treated  specially  of  Hymenoptera  met  with  by  Mr.  Weston 
while  breeding  Ephij)pij)hora  ohscurana  and  other  Tortrices. 
Since  that  was  written  Mr.  Weston  has  continued  his  observations, 
and  bred  many  more  interesting  insects :  the  interest  of  Messi-s. 
Bignell,  Billups,  and  Howard  Vaughan,  was  also  awakened ;  and 
from  each  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  received  a  good  collection. 
Others  bred  from  stores  of  these  galls,  but  their  only  inhabitants 
were  the  usual  gall-makers,  inquilines,  and  parasites  —  the 
Cynipida  and  Chulcidida.  Mr.  Bridgman,  Mr.  Carrington,  and  | 
Dr.  Capron  bred  nothing  else ;  and  from  three  large  jars,  con- 
taining some  hundreds  of  galls,  I  only  bred  three  specimens  of 
one  of  the  Ichneumonula,  besides  the  usual  inhabitants.  My 
notes  have  been  deferred  for  the  results  of  another  year's 
working,  but  in  1^70  these  galls  have  been  generally  scarce,  and 
I  have  HO  collections  in  hand. 

At  present  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  iuaeots  met  with,  and  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
oonneeting  the  various  parasites  with  their  hosts.  When  the 
species  are  better  known  I  hope  this  will  be  attempted  by  opening 
the  particular  gall  from  which  the  emergence  takes  place; 
circumstantinl  evidence  of  the  original  lodger  will  probably  be 
forUicouiiii^. 
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Without  further  preface  I  give  a  list  of  the  species,  and 
include  a  few  remarks  which  appear  to  be  useful.  My  former 
article  should  also  be  consulted. 


Htmenoptera. 


■"F  specimen  of  this  sawfly  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  The  larva  of 
•  the  Emjyhytidce  mostly  bore  into  some  hollow  stem  or  similar 
situation  in  which  to  pupate ;  probably  the  full-fed  larva  of  this 
Pcecilosoma  found  an  old  gall  handy.  Its  earlier  stages  are  at 
present  undescribed ;  it  is  not  even  known  to  be  an  oak-feeder. 
The  imago  is  not  rare. 

Harpiphorus  lepidus,  Klug. — Mr.  Weston  bred  a  specimen  in 
1878,  and  another  last  year.  Mr.  Bignell  bred  one  on  May  20th, 
1879  ;  and  Mr.  Vaughan  also  bred  a  single  specimen.  This  last 
one  had  the  wings  much  clouded ;  but  Thomson  gives  the  wings 
as  slightly  clouded,  so  I  think  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  variety  of 
H.  lepidus.  This  sawfly  is  figured  by  Andre,  in  his  *  Species  des 
Hymenopteres  d'Europe'  (pi.  xvii.,  fig.  1),  now  in  course  of 
publication. 

Cynipid-e. — Cynips  KoHarit  the  gall-maker,  and  the  Synergi, 
its  inquilines,  were  bred  commonly  by  all  the  observers.  Mr. 
Bignell  bred  one  specimen  of  C  Kollari  as  late  as  August  1 5th, 
from  old  galls.  Of  Synergies — S,  inelanopus,  Hart.,  S.  Reinhardi, 
Mayr.,  and  S.  pallicorniSi  Hart.,   all  occurred ;  the  latter  being 

I  much  the  rarest. 
Foenus  jacidator,  L. — Three  females  of  this  curious  insect 
were  bred  by  Mr.  Weston.  F.  jaculator  is  well  known  as  a 
i  parasite  of  various  Osmi(e  and  Crabronidce ;  indeed  its  economy 
was  correctly  given  by  Linne,  on  the  authority  of  Bergman,  in 
his  *  Fauna  Suecica,'  for  he  says — parasitic  on  Heriades  truncorum, 
Chelostoma  florisomne,   and    Trypoxylon  figuliLs.      Mr.  Weston's 

I;  ^^  examples  had  most  probably  lived  in  the  larvae  of  Crahro  clavipes ; 
^Bbut  the  Foenus  is   a   large   parasite   for   so   small  a  host;   its 
emergence  from  so  small  a  habitation  as  Kollari  gall  is  alone 

I  remarkable.  These  specimens  certainly  agree  with  Tournier's 
F.  terrestris,  as  described  in  his  monograph  of  the  genus  Foenus 
(Comptes-rendus,  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  1877,  pp.  vi. — x.) ;  but  I  doubt 
fc____ __ 
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whether  this  author  has  not  mistaken  Linn^'s  F.  jactilator. 
F.  jaculaior  is  figured  in  Westwood's  *  Introduction,'  fig.  74  ; 
8—16 ;  and  by  several  other  authors. 

f  Cryptui  sp.,  Ilemitdca  spp, — In  my  former  article  there  are 
some  remarks  upon  three  species  of  Ichneumonid®,  under  these 
headings.  Mr.  Weston  has  again  met  with  these  interesting 
species  in  some  abundance,  so  that  a  more  satisfactory  account 
can  now  be  given  of  them.  I  may  say  that  all  were  led  into  error 
two  years  ago  by  several  of  the  specimens  having  their  abdomens 
so  compressed  in  setting  that  the  male  genitalia  were  protruded ; 
these  were  erroneously  taken  to  be  females.  Last  year  many  true 
females  were  bred,  but  wuth  the  two  sexes  these  interesting  species 
were  most  puzzling.  They  were  fuUy  examined  by  Dr.  Capron 
and  Mr.  Bridginan,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  First,  we 
agreed  they  belonged  to  the  Pimplldee,  and  came  near  Echthrus  or 
Cleptieus ;  then  we  thought  they  might  be  found  amongst  the 
uncertain  genera  at  the  end  of  the  Tryphonidcc ;  at  last  we  came 
back  to  the  old  determination,  and  settled  they  must  be  Cryptida, 
and  come  near  Ilemiteles,  They  proved  so  puzzling  that  Mr. 
Bridgman  wrote  me :  "  The  species  without  a  perfect  areolet 
might  come  in  Hemiteles ;  if  the  petiole  were  more  slender  tliey 
might  squeeze  into  Atractodes  {Ojihionidce)^  or  if  the  hinder  claws 
were  pectinated  they  might  belong  to  Phytodietm ;  as  it  is  I  think 
they  must  belong  to  the  cubical-headed  Pimplida.**  Again  he 
writes :  **  In  going  over  my  collection  I  came  on  three  little  black 
males,  which  I  tried  as  everything  last  winter,  and  at  last  left 
them  at  the  tail  of  Phygadeuon.  I  am  now  delighted  to  recognise 
them  as  the  males  of  Weston's  genus."  Dr.  Capron  was  equally 
puzzled  between  a  Cryptid  and  Pimplid  location.  Last  November 
I  Bent  thirty  specimens  (males  and  females  of  the  two  species,  and 
females  of  the  third)  to  Dr.  Kriechbaumer,  and  he  wrote  :  "  Your 
three  species  are  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  doubtless  they  form 
a  most  compact  genus.  They  agree  pretty  well  with  the  Cryptida, 
but  remind  me  in  many  respects  (head,  antenme,  and  structure  of 
metathorHx)  of  the  XyUmomUla.  Species  2  and  3  Gravenhorst 
would,  I  think,  have  placed  with  llemiicles.  The  species  also 
have  a  great  family  likeness  to  TAsHonota,  and  may  possiMy 
hclonf^iothe  Pimplida,"  He  then  makes  some  further  detail (d 
remarki,  and  aays,  *'  Shall  not  you  write  a  short  monograph  of 
this  iutereating  genus?'*     Mr.  Hridgmiui  has  undertaken  this, 
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and  his  descriptions  and  remarks  follow  this  article.  The 
collection  was  next  sent  to  Herr  Brischke,  and  he  named  the 
three  species  as  follows: — "  (1)  Belongs  to  Phygadeuon^  or 
probahl}^  may  be  Hemiteles  punctatus,  Ratzeburg.  (2)  Resembles 
Hemiteles  coriarius,  Taschenberg.  (3)  Not  unlike  Hemiteles 
monospilus,  but  probably  new."  Later  these  were  sent  to 
Vollenhoven  with  the  above  information,  but  he  did  not  know 
them,  and  quite  concurred  in  their  forming  a  distinct  new  genus. 
Had  Vollenhoven  been  spared  to  complete  '  Pinacographia,'  one 
or  all  of  the  species  would  probably  have  been  figured  in  that 
[fine  work.  I  fancy  these  must  be  parasitic  on  the  Aculeates,  but 
it  may  possibly  be  on  the  Tortrices. 

Phygadeuon  ohscuripes,  Tasch.— Mr.  Bridgman  tells  me  that 

a  single  female  specimen  bred  by  Mr.  Billups  belongs  to  this 

species,  which  was  separated  by  Taschenberg  from  Gravenliorst's 

P.  ahdominator.     The  numerous  species  of  Hemiteles  and  Phyga- 

euon  are  very  puzzling. 

Hemiteles  oxyphimus,  Gr. — A  single  female,  which  appears  to 
be  a  variety  of  this  species,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Billups.  Like  most 
of  the  Hemiteles^  it  is  very  probably  hyperparasitic ;  but  Batze- 
burg  says  that  Wissmann  cut  many  specimens  out  of  oak  bark, 
where  it  was  probably  attached  to  Anobium,  and  Marshall  gives 
it  as  bred  from  Cymatophora  octilaris,  a  very  different  history. 

H.  similis,  Gr. — Mr.  Billups  bred  both  sexes  of  this  species. 
It  is  generally  a  common  parasite  in  Microgaster  cocoons,  but 
Mr.  Billups  also  bred  it  last  year  from  the  mines  of  Lithocolletis 
spinicolella,  and  Mr.  Bridgman  from  a  spider's  nest. 

H.  hicolorinus,  Gr. — This  pretty  species,  which  has  clouded 
wings  like  the  common  H.  areator,  is  also  hyperparasitic.  Also, 
like  H.  areator,  it  is  commonly  bred  from  the  case-bearing  larvae 
of  various  Lepidoptera.  Mr.  Weston  bred  one  female  and  Mr. 
Billups  three,  one  a  nice  variety. 

H.  areator,  Panz. — Several  females  again  bred  by  Mr.  Weston. 
See  my  remarks  at  Entom  xii.  115. 

Anomalon  geniculatum,  Holmgr. — Mr.  Weston  bred  one  speci- 
men of  a  doubtful  Anomalon,  which  Mr.  Bridgman  has,  no  doubt 
correctly,  determined  as  A.  geniculatum;  but,  he  writes,  *'It 
differs  slightly  in  the  colour  of  the  hind  femora  from  Holmgren's 
description ;  still  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  posterior 
discoidal  recurrent  nervure  proves  it,  I  think,  to  be  that  species." 
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A,  geniculatum  is  new  to  the  British  fauna.    All  the  species  of 
Anomahn  are  lepidoptcrous  parasites. 

Campoplez  pulchripes,  Hohwgr. — This  is  another  species  new 
to  our  fauna.  Mr.  Weston  hred  one  female  which  either  belongs 
to  this  species  (of  which  the  male  only  is  described),  or  is  new. 
Most  probably  it  was  parasitic  on  one  of  the  lepidopterous 
inquilines. 

Campoplex  n.  s.?— Mr.  Billups  bred  a  male  Campoplex  which 
certainly  does  not  belong  to  one  of  our  British  species.  In  send- 
ing to  Dr.  Kriechbaumer,  of  Munich,  it  was  destroyed,  so  there 
is  no  hope  now  of  determining  this  specimen.  We  hope  for 
more. 

Limneria  majalis,  Gr. — Mr.  Weston  bred  one  male  which  it 
is  at  present  convenient  to  call  this  species.  Holmgren  separated 
three  species  from  majalis  for  quite  trivial  ditferences,  and 
Brischke  has  just  lately  split  the  old  species  up  into  several. 
This  was  no  doubt  correct,  but  bred  specimens  were  wanted  with 
their  biology.  We  do  not  yet  understand  the  British  specimens 
sufficiently  to  follow  out  these  minute  details.  The  present 
is  therefore  Gravenhorst's  majalis^  and  is,  doubtless,  a  micro- 
lepidopterous  parasite. 

L.  volubilis,  Holmgr. — A  new  British  species,  which  has  bi(  n 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bridgman  at  Entom.  xiii.  53.  Mr.  Weston 
bred  two  males  and  one  female  from  these  galls. 

Cremastus  interrtiplor,  Gr. — Mr.  Weston  bred  one  specimen 
of  this  species ;  it  was  most  probably  parasitic  on  one  of  the 
Tortrices.  I  have  lately  bred  the  closely  allied  C.  infirmm  from 
two -year -old  acorns  containing  Carpocapsa  splendana^  and 
C.  intcrruptor  itself  has  been  commonly  bred  from  JR.  Buol'mua 
(Hartig,  Katzeburg,  Bernuth,  Wttewaall,  &c.).  It  is  also  said  to 
have  been  bred  by  Reissig  from  Gelechia  dodcceUa,  and  by  Giraud 
from  Nothris  verhasceUa,  but  there  are  several  closely  allied 
species.  liatzeburg  figures  the  female  in  his  *  Die  Ichneumonen/ 
pi.  Yii.,  fig.  2. 

Me$oehoriu  Utricus,  Holmgr.— Mr.  Billups  bred  one  specimen 
of  this  species,  which  is  new  to  Britain.     The  genus  3/^yf  -  ^  >.  '  • 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  at  present  very  little   und 
especially  tu  this  country.       However,  we   are   improvr 
Dr.  Capron  (Kntoni.  xiii.  80)  took  thirteen  species  last  yeartiiuu* 
(then)  are  only  twenly-six  in  MHrhhuU'tt  Catalogue,  and  six  of 
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these  are  Curtis's  and  Haliday's  species,  unacknowledged  on  the 
Continent).  The  species  of  Mesochorus  are  certainly  hyper- 
parasitic  even  on  different  orders,  though  often  apparently  bred 
from  Lepidoptera.  It  is  also  recorded,  and  has  been  observed  in 
this  country,  that  they  are  external  parasites  on  various  insects. 
See  an  interesting  note  on  three  species  of  this  genus  by  Mr. 
Bignell  in  the  last  number  (Entom.  xiii.  245). 

Thersilochus  saltatoVj  Fab. — Mr.  Billups  bred  two  males  of 
IB|iis  little  Ichneumon.  Species  of  Porizon,  fiom  which  Thersi- 
Lochus  was  separated  by  Holmgren,  are  frequently  bred  from 
galls ;  especially  P.  harjmrus  from  the  rose  bedeguar  (gall  of 
Rhodites  rosce)^  and  less  commonly  P.  claviventris  from  the  oak- 
galls  of  D,  scutellaris.  Ratzeburg  gives  certain  species  as 
coleopterous  parasites,  and  Dr.  Giraud  bred  T.  saltator  from 
Tischeria  angusticollella. 

tT.  melaiiarius,  Holmgr.— Mr.  Billups  also  bred  one  female  of 
s  small  species. 
Mesoleius  sanguinicoll'is,  Gr. — Mr.  Weston  bred  one  specimen. 
I  bred  three  in  July,  1879  ;  curiously  this  is  the  only  Ichneumon 
1^^  bred  from  some  hundreds  of  galls  collected  in  the  autumn 
l^y  1878.     Ratzeburg  received  the  females  of  this  species  bred 
from  Nematus  galls  on  willows  by  Herr  Brischke,  and  VoUen- 
hoven   saw   a   specimen  emerge   from    similar  galls   on   sallow. 
Brischke,  in  his  later  work,  says  "  Aus  griinen  Nematus-larven 
l^fczogen."     Giraud  bred  it  from  Nematus  salicis,  but  also  from  his 
reed  insects  (Cemomis  unicolor  and  Lipara  liicens),  and  gives  it, 
but  doubtless  erroneously,  as  a  parasite  of  the  Cemonus.     In  our 
case  it  was  probably  parasitic,  like  the  other  Mesoleii,  on  Harpi- 
phoriis  lepidus ;   but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  the  sawfly.     This 

I  ^Ichneumon  is  figured  in  '  Pinacographia,  'plate  23,  fig.  6. 
^H    M.  armillatoriiis,  Gr. — Mr.  Weston  also  bred  one  specimen  of 
this  pretty   species.      It  is    known   to   be    parasitic   on    many 

.^Senthredinidce . 

Ij^B  Exochus  glohidipes,  Desv. — -This  species  has  not  again  been 
Dred,  but  its  determination  must  be  corrected.  I  did  not  see 
either  of  Mr.  Weston's  specimens  until  after  my  paper  was 
pubHshed ;  they  were  named  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  Smith.  I  say 
this  because,  of  course,  they  were  compared  with  Desvignes' 
collectioD,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  this  is  another 
instance  of  the  great  muddle  in  which  is  our  National  Collection 

h __ 
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of  Ichneamonidffi.    Mr.  Bridgman  first  pointed  put  the  error,  rtk] 
wrote:   "The  Exochus  surely  cannot  be   Desvignes*  ghhuUpe^. 
because  that  has  an  areolet,  which  thiB  has  not."     He  then  gives 
details  of  E.  tibialis  and  E,  alpintiSf  and  concludes  with  "  It  is  a 
question  if  such  trivial  distinctions  [the  absence  of  arece  on  the 
metathorax]  have  any  right  to  be  raised  into  a  species."  Brisclik* 
who  has  returned  these  specimens  as  E.  tibialisj  Holmgr.,  withon* 
a  doubt,  says,  '*  E.  tibialiSf  Holingr.,  female,  appears  to  me  to  h 
equal  to  E.  alpinus  "  (Schrift.  K.  P-o  Gesell.  Konigsberg,  xi.  100 ) 
The  case  now  stands,    therefore,  that  these    two    females    ai. 
E.  alpintu,  Zett.,  var.   tibialis,  Holmgr. ;   and  if  E.  tibialis  h> 
a  good  species  it  is  British.      Vollenhoven's  figure  (*Pinacog.. 
pi.  8,  fig  9)  of  E.  tibialis  leg,  cannot  be  quite  correctly  coloured. 

Ephialtes  carbonarius,  Christ.  ? — Three  males  and  one  femal( 
again  bred  by  Mr.   Weston,  may  possibly   be  referable  to  tlii 
species,  but  see  my  remarks  at  Entom.  xii.  116.     E.  carbonariu 
api>ear8   to  be  attached   to   the   larger   wood-boring   Lont^i 
Coleoptera  (Ceravibyx,  Saperda,  &c.),  and  it  is  quite  possibh 
Gravenhorst*8  E.  gracilis  is  the  Aculeata  parasite,  and  a  goo 
species.  Mr.  Bignell  also  bred  one  male  specimen  of  an  Eph  / 
The  species  with  tlie  red  prothorax  may  be  Perithoiis  diri;^.  >,., 
Rossi— a  known   parasite  of  CeinonuSy   Peinphredon,  and    Try 
poxylon. 

Clistopyga  hicitator,  Fab. — Mr.  Bignell  bred  one   specimen, 
but  Mr.  Weston  did  not  again  meet  with  this  species. 

Liiionota  sp  ?  —  One  specimen  bred  by  Mr.  Weston.  1 
appears  to  be  quite  unknown  as  a  British  species.  Mr.  Bridgman 
and  Dr.  Capron  could  not  determine  it,  and  it  is  not  in  tlie 
National  Collection.  Dr.  Kriechbaumer  returned  it  as  **  neither 
in  Gravenhorst,  in  Holmgi-en,  or  in  Brischke,  and  not  in  oui 
(Munich)  collection  "  ;  but  on  subsequently  sending  it  to  Hen 
Brischke  it  was  returned  as  **  either  L.  carbonaria  or  melania  < 
Holmgren."  So  we  must  leave  it ;  no  doubt  it  was  parasitic  on 
one  of  the  Tortriees. 

Spathius  rubidui,   Rossi.  —  A   small   female   of   this   pretty 
Braconid  bred  by  Mr.  Billups.     Both  our  British  Spathii  ar* 
well   known   as    parasites    of   certain   xylophagous    Coleo]'  - 
(Attobium,  JlyUtinus,  kc),  and  Bargagli  bred  it  from  Phlan': 
olea,      Giraud   bred    S»   rvbidus    from   Xiphydria    dromedariu 
(Sirictda)^  and  named  a  new  species  S»  gallarum,  which  he  bred 
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from  the  galls  of  C.  conglomeratat  which  are  so  very  closely  allied 
to  Kollari.  Ratzeburg  figures  the  female  of  S,  clavatus  ('  Die 
Ichneumonen,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  10). 

Cheloniis  sulcatus,  Jur. — One  specimen  bred  by  Mr.  Billups. 
The  Chelonides  are  mostly  parasitic  on  various  Tortrices.  This 
species  is  figured  by  Jurine,  pi.  xii.,  fig.  41. 

Ascogaster  rufipes,  Latr. — Mr.  Billups  also  bred  one  specimen 
of  this  species. 

Apanteles  sp.  ? — In  1878  Mr.  Weston  bred  three  specimens 
of  an  Apanteles  (Entom.  xii.  116)  ;  last  year  Mr.  Billups  bred 
one.     The  specific  determination  must  be  left. 

Orgilus  ohscurator^  Nees. — This  species  was  described  as  three 
by  the  careful  Nees,  and  Ratzeburg  figures  it  (pi.  vii.,  fig.  9)  under 
Hartig's  name  of  Macropalpus  (Euhaclizon)  leptocephalus.  Vollen- 
hoven  also  figures  Orgilus  in  '  Pinacographia '  (pi.  29,  figs.  8 
and  9).  Ratzeburg  and  several  other  writers  give  this  as  a 
common  parasite  of  Retinia  Buoliana ;  it  is  also  recorded  from  a 
Depressaria,  a  Gelechia^  and  a  Coleophora.  Mr.  Weston  bred  one 
male  from  these  galls,  where  it  was  probably  parasitic  on  Ephip- 
piphora  ohscurana.  Walker  bred  the  allied  Therophilus  rujipes 
from  galls  both  of  C,  Kollari  and  A.  terminalis. 

Aphidius  rosarum,  Nees. — Mr.  Billups  bred  an  Aphidius, 
which  I  cannot  separate  from  A.  rosarum.  Cemonus  and  its 
allies  provision  their  nests  with  Aphides ;  this  probably  would 
account  for  its  occurrence,  but  Mr.  Billups  bred  no  bees. 

Microctonus  sp.  ? — Mr.  Billups  bred  a  single  female  which 
certainly  belongs  to  this  genus,  but  I  cannot  determine  it  with  any 
certainty  from  Haliday's  descriptions  of  Perilitidm  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  *  Entomological  Magazine.* 

Perilitus  sp.  ?— Mr.  Weston  bred  a  male  Perilitus ;  without  the 
other  sex  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  it.  The  Perilitides, 
of  which  Vollenhoven's  beautiful  plate  is  just  published,  are 
ostly  lepidopterous  parasites. 

Rhizarcha  areolaris,  Nees. — Mr.  Billups  bred  one  specimen  of 
this  little  Dacnusa. 

Dacnusa  sp.  ? — One  specimen  belonging  to  this  genus  also 
bred  by  Mr.  Billups.  The  Dacnusidce  are  almost  exclusively 
parasitic  in  leaf-mining  or  gall-making  Diptera;  their  presence 
in  these  galls  must  be  quite  accidental. 

Chalcidid^.  —  All    observers    bred    these    in    bewildering 
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nombers,  as  might  be  expected.   Mr.  Howard  Vaugban's  colic* ' ' 
was  very  complete.       The   species  commonly    met  with    v 
Eurytoma  roia,  Nees  (very  common) ;  Decatoma  higuttata,  Swed. 
(common) ;  Syntomaspis  caudattis,  Nees  (uncommon) ;  CaUimome 
regius,  Nee8(very  abundant);  Megastigmus  dorsalis,  Fabr.  (not  com- 
mon) ;  M.  stigmaticansy  Fabr.  (common) ;  of  Ormyrus  tubulosus, 
Fonsc,  I  bred  three  females  and  one  male  I  believe,  from  tljese 
but  possibly  they  might  have  been  from  those  of  A.  Sieboi..., 
Eupelmtis  urozonuSy  Dalm.  (not  generally  common),  expressivel 
called  •'  the  little  cock-tail  "  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  figured  by  Halida 
(see  Entom  vi.  220),  and  by  Dalman  ;  Pteromalm  fasciiventrl 
Westw.  (very   common) ;    P,   tibialis,   Westw.    (very   abundant 
also   another   Pteromalid,    which  is    common,    but   at    present 
undetermined.     In  addition  Walker  bred  CaUimome  abdoml 
Boh.,  and  Decatoma  jUivicolUs,  Wlk.     Dr.  Mayr  bred  three  i; 
of  Diomorus  calcaratm,  Nees,  and  two  specimens  of  Eurytovi 
nodularis^  Boh.,  from  the  old  galls  inhabited  by  Stigmtis  peni 
in  whose  larvae  they  are  parasitic  ;  but,  of  course,  from  the  vui.^>. 
insects  now  ascertained  to  be  casual  inhabitors  of  these  galls, 
very  fine  collection  of  Chalcidida  might  be  expected. 

Proctotnipes  gravidator,  Linn. — A  fine  female  of  P,  gravidator, 
also  one  of  the  black  species,  were  bred  by  Mr.  Billups.     The 
Proctotrupida  are  mostly  parasitic  on  fungivorous  Diptera,  an 
the  probable  explanation  of  their  presence  in  these  galls  is  tha 
the  imagos  found  them  a  convenient  hybernaculura.     Two  plati 
in  *  Pinacographia  '  (pi.  18  and  19)  well  illustrate  this  family. 

Megaspiltis  sp.  ? — One  specimen  belonging  to  this  genus 
bred  by  Mr.  Billups.     Bouche  bred  a  Megaspilm  from  Syr^ 
pup»,  and  other  species  are  frequent  parasites  of  Aphides.     Thi 
specimen,  doubtless,  had  a  similar  origin  to  the  Aphidius^  ah 
bred  by  Mr.  Billups ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  exactly. 

lIomaluM  iHedychrnm)  auratui^  L.— Mr.  Weston  again  bred 
four  specimens  of  this  Chrysid.  It  must  have  been  reared  at  tli' 
expense  of  one  of  the  Fossores. 

Cbauronid^-:.  —  As  said  in  my  former  article,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  Crabronidte  to  make  their  nests  in  these  galls  after  th( ; 
hare  been  pierced  by  the  exit  of  the  Cynipa  (Fntom  xii.  ll"^  . 
Two  species  were  received  in  Mr.  Weston's  first  collection  ;  tli<  ^< 
hAve  been  again  met  with,  and  three  others  in  addition.  Mr 
Bignell  has  also  bred  Crabro  clavipes  in  June,  187U.    Thespecie.^ 
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now  to  be  recorded  are  : — lihopalum  {Crahro)  clavipes,  L. ;  three 
specimens  by  Mr.  Bignell,  and  four  by  Mr.  Weston.  Stigmus 
pendulus,  Panz. ;  five  by  Mr.  Weston.  Passalacus  insignis^  Van 
d.  Lind ;  six  by  Mr.  Weston.  Cemonus  unicoloVj  Van  d.  Lind ; 
one  by  Mr.  Weston.  Psen  palli2:>e8f  Panz. ;  two  by  Mr.  Weston. 
Mr.  Walker  bred  one  Passalcecus  gracilis ^  Curt.,  in  May,  1874. 

Prosojns  rupestris,  Smith. — This  has  not  again  been  met  with, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  recorded  that  Mr.  Bridgman  says  of  it 
*'  The  Prosopis  has  the  same  marked  face— three  bars  of  white — 
in  the  male  as  P.  communis,  and  I  think  can  only  be  that  species." 
Mr.  Edward  Saunders  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  When 
we  know  that  Forster  has  described  ninety-four,  and  thirteen 
doubtful,  species  of  Prosopis  as  European,  many  of  which  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  our  fauna  only  includes  ten  species ;  probably  many  of  the 
1^^  smaller  species  of  these  rather  obscure  bees  are  still  unrecognised 
P^r  in  this  country.  Breeding  from  old  Kollari  galls  may  possibly 
give  us  an  introduction. 

^^L^^^  Lepidoptera. 

^^^p  The  Lepidoptera  bred  from  these  galls  have  already  been 
^^referred  to  (Entom.  xi.  239,  xiii.  91).  Mr.  Weston  has  bred 
^B  Tortrix  viridana,  Ephippipliora  ohscurana.  Coccyx  splevdidtdana, 
^B  C.  argyrana,  and  Eupoucilia  niaculosana.  Dr.  Gill  bred  Eurymene 
^M  dolahraria,  Heusimene  fimhriana,  Catoptria  Juliana,  Cryptoblahes 
^"  histrigella,  Ephippipliora  ohscurana,  C.  splendidulana,  H.  fim- 
hriana, and  Lemnatophila  salicella ;  the  occurrence  of  the 
Geometer  is  curious,  and  the  life-history  of  the  knot-horn  has 
only  lately  been  made  known.  In  May,  1874,  Mr.  Walker  bred 
one  specimen  each  of  C.  Juliana  and  Dasycera  sulphv/rella, 

DirXERA. 

Two  species  of  Diptera  were  bred  by  Mr.  Weston.  They  have 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Meade  as  follows. 

Thryptocera  setipejinis,  Fall. — The  female  of  this  species  was 
bred.  It  belongs  to  the  Tachinidcs,  a  family  containing  numerous 
species  which  are  mostly  parasitic  internally  on  the  larvae  of 
several  orders  of  insects ;  a  few  species  have  been  found  in  the 
nests  of  various  bees,  especially  the  Fossores.  T.  setipennis  is  a 
species  new  to  Britain,  and  Mr.  Meade  has  kindly  sent  me  the 
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following  information : — *'  It  is  a  rather  rare  and  interesting 
species.  Zetterstedt  says  that  it  is  common  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and  that  the  pupaa  are  sometimes 
found  under  moss  on  trees.  Schiner  remarks  that  Boheman  has 
found  the  pupae  in  the  body  of  Forficula  auricularia.  This  is  all 
that  I  can  find  about  the  life-history  of  this  parasite,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  its  living  upon  earwigs  will  account  for  its  being  found  in 
a  gall,  unless  an  earwig  had  taken  possession  of  an  old  gall  with 
a  hole  in  it,  and  had  died  there."  This  is  by  no  means  unlikely. 
Anthomy'ia  pluvialis,  L.  —  One  female  bred.  Mr.  Meade 
writes :— "  This  is  often  found  about  the  leaves  and  bark  of  fruit 
trees,  but  nothing  is  known  to  me  about  the  food  of  its  larva." 
Mr.  Walker  also  bred  this  common  species  from  the  common 
oak-apple  (A.  termiiialis  galls),  and,  like  many  of  the  Anthomyiida, 
the  larvie  probably  live  on  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

COLEOPTERA. 

OUbrus  <pneti8f  O.  gemiyim,  Dasytes  arattut,  Anaspis  fnacuLata^ 
Orchestes  querais,  0,  iota,  Tachyerges  salicis,  Cocliodes  querctis^ 
Mecinus  pyraster,  Coccinclla  hijmnctata,  C.  vai'iahilisy  and  C, 
li'punctata  were  all  bred,  more  or  less  abundantly,  by  Mr.  Weston. 
The  too  common  Phyllotreta  undulata  occurred  to  Mr.  Bignell  in 
May.  These  call  for  no  special  remarks,  as  probably  all  had 
hybemated  in  the  old  galls  as  imagos,  for  which  they  are  very 
convenient.  It  is  these  hybernators  more  than  the  legitimate 
inhabitants  which  are  so  attractive  to  the  various  titmice. 

Orthoptera. 
Meconema  vartum,  Fabr. — The  extraordinary  insect  figured  at 
the  head  of  tliis  article  is  the  young  of  this  species,  probably 
about  two  days  after  leaving  the  egg.  M.  varitun  is  interesting  to 
British  entomologists,  as  it  is  our  only  indigenous  locust.  Walkii . 
Von  Heyden,  Hofmann,  Uudow,  and  Mayr  have  all  recorded 
Af.  variuin  as  a  not  infrequent  inquiline  in  A,  tenninalia  galls. 
Leopold  Fischer,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Orthoptera  Europaa. 
MjB : — "  D.  de  Heyden  Urvas  B»pe  numeroque  satis  magno  e 
gallis  Cynipis  Quercus  terminalis  educavit  mecumque  larvam 
adbuc  moUcm,  exiguam  (T'^lttngam)  benevolo  communicavit,  quaa 
exeunte  majo  oro  exclusa erat  necdum  cxuvias  mutaverat "  (p.  24 1 '. 
This  is  the  only  reference  I  find  to  the  remarkable  long-legged, 
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long-antennseed,  spotted  creature  which  is  the  young  of  this 
Locustid.  Fischer  well  figures  the  imagos,  which  are  generally 
common  in  August  and  September  on  oak  trees,  in  both  sexes,  on 
his  plate  xii.,  figs.  19  and  20.  In  the  middle  of  May  of  last  year 
Mr.  Bignell  bred  three  of  these  young  larvae  from  galls  collected 
the  previous  autumn ;  hence  M.  varium  musthybernate  as  an  egg. 

Neuroptera. 

Elipsocus  Westwoodii,  M'Lach.  —  Two  Psoci  bred  by  Mr. 
Bignell  (one  on  19th  May  and  one  on  16th  August,  1879)  were 
thus  named  for  me  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  who  adds,  "  The  neuration 
of  the  specimen  on  the  oblong  card  is  in  an  abnormal  condition 
on  the  right  anterior  wing ;  this  and  the  different  setting  made  it 
appear  a  separate  species."  In  1872  I  bred  some  eight  or  ten 
Psocidce  from  these  and  terminalis  galls  which  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Walker,  who  also  had  bred  several  examples.  Mr.  M'Lachlan 
suggests  that  they  enter  the  old  pierced  galls  as  larvae  to  feed  on 
the  vegetable  debris.  This  is  most  probable,  as  Mr.  Bignell  had 
kept  the  galls  from  which  the  last  specimen  was  bred  very  nearly 
a  twelvemonth. 

Hemerobius  subnebulosiiSy  Steph. — In  the  spring  of  this  year 
Mr.  Bignell  bred  two  specimens  of  this  Hemerobius  from  the  old 
galls  ;  they  were  identified  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan.  This  appears  to 
be  the  same  species  that  Mr.  Walker  bred  in  April,  1874,  from 
galls  collected  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  The  Hemerobiidce  are 
well  known  Aphis-devourers  in  the  larva  state,  so  it  is  probable 

I  that   the  galls  are  only   used   as    convenient   shelter  for   their 
cocoons. 
Maldon,  Essex,  August,  1880. 
i 
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By  John  B.  Bridgman. 


The  three  species  of  Ichneumonidce  now  described  apparently 
belong  to  the  same  group,  and  notwithstanding  their  general 
Pimplid  look  may  fairly  be  placed  between  Phygadeuon  and 
Hemiteles ;  but  for  their  affinities  see  the  article  on  the  gall-bred 
insects  by  Mr.  Fitch.  They  are  all,  I  believe,  undescribed,  so  a 
specific  description  is  given  of  each  and  of  the  general  characters 
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of  the  genas,  although  possibly  the  red -banded  species  may  not 
exactly  belong  to  it.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  deal 
exhaustively  with  the  group  until  the  genus  HemiteUs  has 
undergone  a  similar  revision  to  that  of  Cryptm  and  Phygadeuon 
at  the  hands  of  Thomson. 

HemiteUs  motwspilus,  described  by  Gravenhorst  and  Taschen- 
berg,  is  very  much  like  the  red -banded  species  in  colour  and  size, 
but  the  description  of  the  metathorax  is  very  different  from  our 
insect.  Taschenberg  places  it  in  a  division  having  "  the  meta- 
thorax elongated,  without  complete  areae,  the  back  part  very 
oblique,  almost  confused  with  the  upper  part."  In  our  species 
the  two  parts  are  of  equal  length  and  at  almost  right  angles. 

Cecidonomus,  nov.  gen. 

Head  more  or  less  globose;  antennae  filiform,  shorter  than 
abdomen.  Width  between  the  eyes  and  base  of  mandibles  equal  to 
width  of  base  of  mandibles.  Thorax  a  little  longer  than  high  ;  legs 
moderately  slender  ;  wings  with  or  without  areolet,  if  present  then 
pentagonal ;  posterior  inferior  angle  of  praediscoidal  cell,  acute ; 
metathorax  with  five  more  or  less  distinct  arete,  the  supero-medial 
more  or  less  subpentagonal ;  thorax  alutaceous. 

Abdomen  subpetiolated,  depressed  somewhat,  apex  more  or 
less  compressed,  1st  segment  gradually  tapering,  with  tubercles ; 
aculeus  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen ;  abdomen  about  as  long  as 
the  head  and  thorax  and  about  as  wide  as  the  thorax,  the  widest 
part  being  at  the  apex  of  the  2nd  segment. 

Cecidonomus  Westoni,  n.  sp. 

Length  4—6  mill.,  female.  Black ;  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
black,  legs  red,  apex  of  intermediate  sometimes  deeper ;  apex  of 
hinder  femora,  tarsi,  and  tibiae  fuscous ;  this  latter  base  and 
middle  paler-banded. 

Head  and  thorax  coarsely  alutaceous,  abdomen  coarsely  and 
closely  punctured,  punctures  running  into  each  other;  mctathoi  ux 
coarsely  wrinkled,  areas  distinct,  supero-medial  pentagonal  with 
the  lower  sides  shorter  than  the  upper  ones;  areolet  of  wind's 
pentagonal,  transverse  anal  ncrvure  divided  below  the  centre ; 
auteuuie  about  two-thirds  Uie  length  of  the  body  ;  ticuleus  a  little 
longer  thsu  the  abdomen.     Mule  differs  only  in  having  the  front 
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and  intermediate  coxse  fuscous,  more  or  less  pale  at  the  apex, 
and  the  hinder  ones  black. 

Fifteen  males  and  nine  females  bred  by  Mr.  Weston  from 
galls,  1878—9. 

Cecidonomus  gallicola^  n.  sp. 

Length  4 — G  mill.,  female.  Black;  legs  red,  coxae  and  tro- 
chanters black,  apex  of  hind  tibiae  and  tarsi  sometimes  fuscous. 

Head  and  thorax  finely  alutaceous,  first  three  segments  finely 
lutaceo -punctated,  rather  more  coarsely  marked  than  the  thorax, 
e  remaining  segment  glabrous ;  arese  of  metathorax  not  so 
distinct  as  in  the  former  species,  and  in  form  an  irregular  hexagon, 
broader  than  long,  narrower  in  front  than  behind  in  the  female, 
more  regular,  about  as  broad  as  long  in  the  male ;  wings  with  no 
areolet,  transverse  anal  nervure  divided  in  or  just  below  the 
centre ;  antennae  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body  ;  aculeus 
a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen.  Male  like  the  female,  but  has 
the  front  and  intermediate  coxae  fuscous  at  the  base,  the  hinder 
entirely  so ;  trochanters  red,  except  the  base  of  the  hinder  ones. 

The  finer  sculpture,  shining  apex  of  the  abdomen  (and  dark 
xaeandtrochantersinthe  female),  readily  distinguish  this  species. 

Two  males  and  four  females  bred  by  Mr.  Weston  from  galls, 
1878—9.     I  have  taken  three  males  at  Norwich. 


Cecidonomus  ?  rufus,  n.  sp. 

Length  4 — 5  mill.,  female.  Black;  2nd  and  base  of  3rd 
gment  of  abdomen  and  legs  red,  the  apex  of  intermediate  and 
posterior  tibiae  and  tarsi  more  or  less  fuscous. 

Head  and  thorax  finely  alutaceous ;  abdomen  densely  and  finely 
punctured  on  the  1st  segment  running  into  each  other ;  antennae 
about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body.  Wings  without  areolet, 
transverse  anal  nervure  broken  below  the  centre ;  areae  of  meta- 
thorax distinct,  supero-medial  varies  from  a  blunt-ended  pentagon 
to  a  blunt-ended  hexagon,  about  as  broad  as  long,  the  lower  side 
areae  being  shorter  than  upper  ones ;  aculeus  as  long  as  the 
abdomen  and  distinctly  curved  downwards. 

Two  females  bred  by  Mr.  Weston  from  galls  in  1878,  and  one 
in  1879.     I  have  also  taken  two  females  near  Norwich. 


Erratum. — Page  261,  under  Lepidoptera.  Heusiviene  Jimhriana,  Catoptria 
Juliana,  should  come  after  G.  argyrana  in  the  previous  line,  among  the  species 
bred  by  Mr.  Weston. 

2m 
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INTKODUCTORY    PAPERS    ON    LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  W.  F.  Kirbt. 

No.  XVL    NYMPHAUDiE— NYMPHALIN«. 
(HYPOLIMNAS.) 

Few  genera  of  Nymphalid<e  are  more  interesting  than 
HypoUmnas  and  its  allies,  which  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  East  Indies  and  Africa.  They  are  insects  of  considerable 
size,  expanding  three  or  four  inches,  with  more  or  less  dentated 
wings,  and  the  prevailing  colour  is  generally  brown  and  white, 
▼aried  with  blue.  Several  species  mimic  Danaina  to  a  most 
remarkable  extent. 

//.  Misippm,  Linn.,  is  found  throughout  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  is  also  met  with  (tliough  probably  introduced)  in 
Trinidad,  and  in  several  localities  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  It  is  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  a  large  white  spot, 
shading  into  blue  on  the  edges,  in  the  middle  of  each  wing.  On 
the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  is  a  broad  whitish  band,  filling 
up  the  central  third  of  the  wing.  The  female  is  so  exact  a 
counterpart  of  Daiiam  ChrysippuSy  Linn.,  that  the  only  difference 
which  strikes  the  eye  at  first  sight  is  the  presence  of  one  black 
spot  instead  of  four  in  the  centre  of  the  hind  wings.  There  is  a 
rarer  variety  of  the  female  {Inariay  Cram.),  in  which  the  whitr 
band  at  the  tip  of  the  fore  wings  is  absent,  thus  giving  it  a 
striking,  though  less  strongly  marked,  resemblance  to  D. 
Dorippui, 

The  next  species  is  D.  Bolinat  Linn.  The  male  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Misippus,  but  the  white  band  on  the  under  side 
of  the  bind  wings  is  much  narrower  and  duller,  and  the  large 
•poU  above  are  more  blue  than  white;  there  is  also  a  sub- 
marginal  row  of  small  whitish  spots  round  all  the  wings.  The 
female  ia  a  large  dark  brown  butterfly,  and  varies  very  much ; 
the  wings  are  frequently  marked  with  masses  of  orange  or  white, 
and  tlie  hind  wings  are  often  bordered  with  dull  white.  Only 
long*eontinued  observations  on  its  range  and  transformations 
will  inform  oa  whether  this  is  really  a  polymorphic  species,  in 
which  the  males  are  very  similar,  while  the  females  vary  greatly ; 
or  whether  it  consists  of  a  cluster  of  closely-allied  species.    I  do 
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ot  think  that  we  have  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question  at 
resent.     D.  Bolina  is  met  with  throughout  the  East  Indies  and 
Ithe  Eastern  Islands. 

Of  the  remaining  Eastern  species  I  may  mention  H.  Alimena, 

brown  butterfly  about  three  inches  across  the  wings,  with  sub- 

arginal  white  spots,  and  a  blue  band  within ;  and  H.  Pandarus, 

considerably  larger  insect,  with  brown  fore  wings,  with  a  sub- 

arginal  row  of  bluish  white  dots,  and  a  broad  pale  blue  band 

cross  the  middle  of  the  hind  wings,  followed  by  a  row  of  bluish 

pots  surrounded  with  black,  and  bordered  outside  and  at  the 

nal  angle  with  orange.    In  the  female  there  is  a  broad  transverse 

uff  band  on  the  fore  wings,  followed  by  a  row  of  white  spots,  and 

hite   connected   crescents  nearer  the  hind  margin ;    the  hind 

ings  are  reddish  orange  from   the   centre  nearly  to  the  hind 

argin,  on  which  is  placed  a  series  of  rather  large  oval  black 

yes  with  bluish  white  pupils.     This  splendid  insect,  one  of  the 

rgest  of  the  Nymphalidce  (expanding  four  inches  in  the  male  and 

ve  in  the  female),  is  met  with  in  Amboina  and  Ceram,  but  is 

epresented  by  smaller  allied  forms  in  most  of  the  neighbouring 

slands.     H.  Anomala  and  its  allies  are  Indian  or  Malay  species 

rown,  with  a  marginal  row  of  pale  spots),  which  are  chiefly 

remarkable  for  their  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the  more 

obscure  species  of  Euploea. 

liypolimnas  is  represented  in  Africa  by  several  handsome 
species,  of  which  I  will  only  mention  two : — H.  Salmacis,  a  fine 
insect,  measuring  four  inches  across,  brownish  black,  broadly 
banded  with' blue  and  white,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  country;  and  H.  Dexithea,  a  species  of  equal  size,  found  in 
Madagascar,  which  has  black  fore  wings,  with  a  broad  transverse 
white  band,  and  white  spots  near  the  tip ;  the  hind  wings  are 
white,  bordered  with  red  in  the  middle  and  black  at  the  base ; 
the  hind  margin  is  also  black,  with  bluish  white  festoons ;  on  the 
under  surface  the  black  markings  are  entirely  replaced  with  red, 
except  a  broad  band  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  fore  wings,  and 
the  festooned  black  and  white  borders  of  all  the  wings. 
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By  Walter  P.  Weston. 

(Continued  from  p.  838.) 

Plfrodei  RheedieUa,  Linn.— Distributed  throughout,  but  noi 
common.  The  imago  appears  in  May  and  June,  and  is  to  be  met 
with  at  the  flowers  of  the  whitethorn. 

Caloptria  albersanOt  Hub. — Not  uncommon  in  the  outskirts  ol 
woods.  The  imago  occurs  in  May  and  June,  and  flies  toward> 
dusk.     The  larva  feeds  on  the  honeysuckle  in  August. 

C.  ulicetatuLt  Haw.— Abundant  everywhere  among  furze  (Ulcx 
europtKUi).  The  larva  also  feeds  on  Genista  anglica  and  Lotus 
cortiiculatua, 

C.  Juliana,  Bent. — Distributed  throughout,  but  not  a  common 
species.  The  imago  appears  in  July,  and  should  be  looked  for  on 
oak  trees  or  palings  near,  especially  during  windy  weather.  Tin 
Unra  feeds  in  the  acorn  in  autumn,  and  is  full  fed  about  the  time 
the  acorn  falls ;  it  tlien  wanders  out  to  pupate,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  actual  change  takes  place  until  the  spring. 

C.  microgrammana,  Guen. — Local  and  rare.  The  ima^^| 
appears  in  June  and  July  among  rest-harrow  {Ononis),  and  hub 
occurred  at  Deal,  Folkestone ;  Box  Hill  and  Croydon. 

C.  hypericana,  Hub. — Distributed  throughout,  and  not  un- 
common among  St.  John's  wort.  The  imago  appears  in  June  ami 
July,  and  flies  freely  at  dusk ;  it  is  also  easily  disturbed  in  tlu 
sunshine.  The  larva  feeds  in  the  heads  of  Hypericum  perforatum 
and  //.  hinutum, 

C.  conterminana,  H.-S. — Local  and  rare.  The  imago  appears 
ill  June,  and  is  to  be  met  with  among  various  kinds  of  lettuce.  It 
has  been  taken  and  bred  in  some  numbers  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dartford. 

C,  IVimmerana,  Wilk.  non  Treit— Local.  The  imago  appear^ 
in  Jnl/,  and  is  not  unconnnon  amongst  sea  wormwood  {Artemuia 
wuuiHmA)  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  below  Gravesend. 

C.fultana,  Steph.— Local  and  scarce.     The  imago  appears  in 
July   amongst   the    great    knapweed    {Ccntaurca    acahiosa^ 
appears  restricted  to  the  chalk.     It  has  occurred  at  Folkc.,v.;..v, 
Dorer;  and  Headley  Lane,  Mickluham. 
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C.  cana.  Haw.,  =  Scopolianay  Wilk. — Distributed  throughout. 
The  imago  appears  iu  June  and  July,  and  is  not  uncommon 
among  thistles,  particularly  in  dry  situations.  It  flies  freely  at 
dusk,  and  is  also  to  be  seen  during  the  day  at  rest  upon  the 
leaves. 

C.  Scopoliana,  Haw.,  =  Hohenwarthiana,  Gn.,  Wilk. — Not- 
withstanding that  the.  doubts  attending  the  nomenclature  of  this 
and  the  two  preceding  species  have  been  cleared  up  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Barrett  (E.  M.  M.,  vol.  x.,  pp.  4 — 6),  some  confusion  still  exists 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Scopoliana,  Wilk.,  is  now  known  as  Cana ; 
and  Iloliemvarthiana,  Wilk.,  becomes  Scopoliana.  Common 
throughout  these  counties.  The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July 
among  black  knapweed  {Centaurea  nigra)^  in  the  seed-heads  of 
which  plant  the  larva  feeds. 

C.  ccecimaculana,  Hub. — Distributed  throughout;  nowhere 
common.  The  imago  appears  in  July  among  mixed  herbage,  and 
chiefly  upon  the  chalk.  It  has  occurred  at  Croydon,  Caterham, 
Box  Hill ;  Darenth,  Folkestone ;  Brighton  and  Lewes. 

C.  decolorana,  Frr.  —  Local.  Mr.  Machin  records  having 
reared  this  species  in  some  numbers  from  larvae  feeding  in  the 
seed-heads  of  golden-rod  {Solidago  virgaured)^  collected  at  the  end 
of  September  and  in  October,  in  woods  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
imago  appears  in  June  and  July  among  golden -rod,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  on  the  wing  at  dusk.  Hitherto  confounded  with  the 
following  species. 

C.  cemulana,  Schl.,  =  modestana,  H.-S.,  =  tripoliana,  Barrett. 
— The  reasons  for  altering  the  nomenclature  of  this  species  to 
C.  tripoliana  will  be  found  in  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett's  notes  on 
Tortrices  (E.  M.  M.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  84).  lUie  imago  appears  not 
uncommonly  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  among  Astei' 
tripolium  in  July,  and  flies  freely  at  dusk.  The  larva  feeds  in 
the  seed-heads  of  the  same  plant,  and  is  full-fed  towards  the  end 
of  September  or  early  in  October. 

C,  expallidana,  Haw.— Local  and  rare.     The  imago  appears 
in  June  and  July,  and  is  to  be  found  on  chalk  downs  and  grassy 
.  banks.     It  has  occurred  at  Folkestone,  Dover;  and  Caterham. 

IC.  citrana,  Hub. — Local  and  rare.     The  imago  appears  in 
July,  and  has  occurred  at  Folkestone  and  Hastings.     The  larva 
is  said  to  feed  in  the  flowers  of  Artemisia  campfestiis. 
Trycheris   mediana,   W.  V. — Local.     The   imago   appears  in 
I 
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July,  and  I  haye  frequently  found  them  at  rest  on  various  flower- 
beada;  it  flies  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The  localities  are  near 
Strood,  Darenth,  Folkestone ;  Mickleham,  Croydon ;  and 
Haatinga. 

SimaetkU  vibrana.  Hub. — This  species  was  discovered  at 
Folkestone  by  Dr.  Knaggs,  in  June,  1860,  since  which  time  it  has 
oeeiirred  there  once  or  twice  singly. 

Ckoreut€$  icintUulana,  Hub.  —  Distributed  throughout  in 
moiat  and  open  situations  in  woods.  The  imago  appears  in  July 
and  August,  and  Hies  with  a  dancing  motion  in  the  hot  sunshine. 
The  larva  feeds  on  the  common  skullcap  {Scutellaria  galericulata). 

Xylopoda  Fahriciana,  Linn.— Abundant  everywhere  among 
nettles,  upon  which  the  larva  feeds,  and  spins  a  neat  white 
oocoon  among  the  leaves  in  which  it  pupates.  There  appears  to 
be  a  continual  succession  of  broods  of  this  insect  from  May  to 
October,  and  it  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  even  later. 

X,  pariana,  Linn. — Abundant  throughout.  T)ie  imago  should 
be  looked  for  in  September  among  apple  orchards,  and  is  very 
partial  to  the  flowers  of  the  marigold,  especially  in  the  early 
moniing.     The  larva  feeds  on  the  apple. 

Lobesia  reliquana^  Hub.— Not  uncommon  in  oak  woods  among 
the  second  or  third  year's  growth.  The  imago  is  very  abundant, 
dying  gently  at  dusk  over  the  tops  of  the  oak  bushes. 

L.  ServiUanat  Dup. — Local  and  rare.  The  imago  appears  in 
Maj  and  June  among  sallows,  and  has  occurred  at  Darenth 
Wood ;  and  Haslemere. 

EupoBciUa  nana.  Haw. — Abundant  everywhere  among  birch. 
The  imago  appears  in  May  and  June,  and  again  in  August,  and  is 
eaailj  to  be  obtained  at  dusk  flying  round  the  trees,  or  it  may 
readily  be  obtained  by  beating ;  but  the  small  size  of  some  of  the 
•pecimena  renders  them  liable  to  escape  notice.  The  larva  is  said 
to  feed  in  the  catkins  of  the  birch. 

E,  dubitana,  Hub. — Very  abundant  on  railway  slopes  and 
brokao  ground  near  London;  it  appears  equally  distributed 
Like  the  preceding  species  it  is  double-brooded,  the 
tppearing  in  May  and  June,  and  again  in  August.  I  have 
•everal  times  found  this  species  very  abundant,  both  among  rag- 
wort and  ibe  OE-eye  daisy.  The  imago  is  only  to  be  seen  at  duak, 
when  it  fliee  freely. 

E.    pattidUma,    Zell .  ■■  aUticapitanOt    Cooke.  —  Local,    and 
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generally  to  be  found  on  chalk.     This  species  has  occurred  at 
Darenth,  Folkestone  ;  Box  Hill ;  and  Worthing. 

E.  atricapitana,  Steph.— Local.  The  imago  is  to  be  met  with 
among  ragwort  in  chalky  districts,  in  the  blossoms  and  stems  of 
which  the  larva  feeds.  The  species  is  double-brooded,  in  May 
and  August ;  and  has  occurred  at  Charlton,  Dover,  Folkestone ; 
Box  Hill,  Caterham  ;  Brighton  and  Hastings. 

E.  maculosana,  Haw. — Common  in  all  woods  in  May  and 
June.  The  imago  flies  freely  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  the 
white  under  wings  of  the  male  render  it  rather  conspicuous.  The 
female  is  more  difficult  to  catch.  There  is  a  second  brood  in 
August,  but  much  less  plentiful  than  the  spring  brood. 

E.  sodaliana,  Haw. — Local  and  rare.  The  imago  appears  in 
May  and  June  among  buckthorn,  and  has  occurred  at  Croydon, 
West  Wickham,  Sanderstead ;  Darenth,  Deal,  Folkestone;  and 
Tilgate  Forest.     The  larva  feeds  on  Rhamnm  catharticus. 

E.  carduana,  Zell.,  =  liyhridellana^  Hub. — Local,  but  not  un- 
common. The  imago  appears  in  July  and  August.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Barrett  (E.  M.  M.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  141)  says  the  larvaj  are  in  the 
seed-heads  of  Picris  hieracioides,  and  are  full-fed  in 'August  and 
September.  It  is  distributed  pretty  generally  throughout  these 
counties. 

E.  anihiguella,  Hub. — Local  and  rare.  The  imago  appears  in 
July  among  Rliamnus  frangula,  in  the  berries  of  which  plant  the 
larva  is  believed  to  feed.  This  insect  has  occurred  at  West 
Wickham,  Haslemere  ;  and  Tilgate  Forest. 

E.  angustanay  Hub. — Abundant  on  heaths  and  moors,  and  is 
also  to  be  found  in  woods  and  on  chalk  slopes.  There  are  a 
succession  of  broods  from  May  to  the  end  of  August.  The  larva 
feeds  on  heath,  plantain,  and  various  other  plants. 
I  E.  ciirvistrigana,  Wilk. — Rare  and  local.  The  imago  occurs 
in  July  and  August  among  golden-rod  (Solidago  virgaurea)^  in  the 
flowers  of  which  plant  the  larva  feeds.  The  localities  are  Deal, 
Dover ;  Lewes,  Hastings  ;  and  Haslemere. 

E.  Vectisana,  Westw. — Almost  entirely  confined  to  salt  marshes 
and  river  banks.  It  occurs  along  the  Thames  below  Gravesend. 
The  imago  is  to  be  met  with  in  July. 

E.  qffinitana,  Dougl. — Is  to  be  found  in  similar  situations  as 
the  preceding  species.  The  imago  occurs  in  July  among  sea- 
thrift  {Statice  armena)^  upon  which  the  larva  feeds. 
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E.  udana,  Gn. — Local.  The  imago  appears  in  Jaly  and 
August  in  marsliy  meadows.  The  larva  feeds  in  the  stems  and 
petioles  of  the  leaves  of  Alisina  plantago^  boring  a  gallery  in  the 
interior,  where  it  changes  to  a  pupa.  It  has  occurred  around 
London ;  also  at  Haslemere,  Hastings,  and  Deal. 

E,  Manniana,  F.  v.  R. — Very  rare  and  local.  A  single  speci- 
men is  recorded  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  as  captured  by  himself  at 
Haslemere ;  and  one  specimen  is  also  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Hastings  and  neighbourhood. 

E.  notulana,  Zell.  Local.  The  imago  appears  in  July  among 
MenOui  hirsuUi,  in  the  stems  of  which  the  larva  feeds.  It  is  not 
uncommon  at  Folkestone. 

E.  rupUolay  Curt. — Local,  but  abundant  where  it  occurs. 
The  imago  appears  in  August  among  hemp  agrimony  {Eupatorium 
eannabinum)^  and  flies  freely  on  calm  evenings.  The  larva  pro- 
bably feeds  on  this  plant.  Tlie  localities  are  Deal,  Dover, 
Folkestone ;  Hastings  and  Haslemere. 

E.Jlaviciliana,  Doub. — This  species  is  to  be  met  with  on  chalk 
downs  in  July  and  August,  but  is  not  common.  The  localities  are 
Sanderstead,  Epsom  ;  Deal,  Folkestone. 

E.  roseatia.  Haw. — Common  everywhere  among  teazle  (Dip- 
iocui  iylvestris).  There  is  a  succession  of  broods  from  May  to 
August.  It  can  be  reared  in  plenty  from  teazle-heads  collected 
in  the  spring. 

E,  Heydtniana,  H.-S. — Not  uncommon  in  one  or  two  localities 
in  the  north  of  Kent ;  and  also  at  Hastings.     There  are  three     _ 
distinct  broods,  appearing  in  May,  July,  and  September.     The     I 
Urva  feeds  in  the  seed-heads  and  stems  of  the  common  chamomile     « 
in  June.  August,  and  October.  S 

E.  ciiuUa,  Huh,  ~  ritficiliana,  Haw.— Local,  but  not  un- 
common where  it  occurs.  The  imago  appears  in  May  and  June, 
and  generally  among  the  common  cowslip,  in  the  seed-heads  of 
which,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  Primtda,  the  larva  feeds. 

E.  anthemidana,  Curt. — Local.     There    are    three  broods, 

appearing  in  May.  July,  and  August.      The    larva    feeds    on 

AnthemU  eotula.     It  is  not  uncommon  in  North  Kent ;  and  also 

occurs  at  Croydon. 

(To  bo  contiooed.) 
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NOTES    ON    THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OF    NATAL. 
By  William  D.  Gooch,  C.E. 

IHL  (Continued  from  p.  231.) 

^^  Leaving  the  Papilios,  I  must  next  notice  the  most  delicate 
Natal   butterfly,  Pontia  Alcesta,  the  first  representative  of  the 

Ij  Pieridce.  Mr.  Spiller  seems  not  to  have  met  with  it  yet.  It  is  a 
bush-frequenter— loves  damp  shady  places  in  the  bush  itself;  it 
flies  slowly,  and  is  very  difficult  to  catch  on  account  of  the 
thick  branches  in  its  bushy  haunts ;  and,  from  its  exceeding 
fragileness  and  delicacy,  to  handle  it  roughly  is  to  spoil  it.  It 
has  evenly-rounded  wings  of  diaphanous  white  with  a  clouded  tip, 
and  one  round  black  spot  on  the  fore  wings.  It  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  genus  so  far  known  in  Natal. 

The  Pieridce  come  out  in  considerable  force,  although  perhaps 
not  being  so  well  represented  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
varieties  of  P.  Agathina  are  very  interesting,  the  colour  varying 
from  pale  yellow  to  almost  an  orange.  I  have  bred  P.  Agathina, 
P.  Pigea,  and  P.  Severina,  The  larvae  are  very  similar  to  the 
Pieridce  larvae  we  know  so  well  in  England.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Spiller  in  his  remarks  that  many  of  the  Pieridce,  and 
especially  the  genus  Anthocharis,  may  be  only  winter  and  summer 
forms  of  the  same  butterflies  ;  but  in  the  only  two  instances  where 
I  have  been  able  to  test,  by  breeding,  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 
viz.,  Anthocharis  Omphale  and  Pieris  Severina,  I  found  the  winter 
and  summer  products  were  exactly  the  same.  It  is  true  the 
broods  were  reared  under  similar  influences  in  my  experiments, 
being  protected  from  the  weather  in  an  open  room  or  verandah. 
Both  were  theoretical  winter  varieties,  if  we  take  the  vars.  with 
least  black  as  belonging  to  that  season,  and  they  came  out 
similarly  in  the  summer  brood.  As  I  said  before,  the  fact  of  my 
artificial  experiment  must  not  be  taken  as  a  certain  negation  of 
the  alternate  brood  theory ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Spiller  will  be  doing 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  Science  if  he  directs  his  attention  to 
the  careful  working  out  of  this  problem. 

The  Anthocharince  are  great  favourites  with  collectors,  and, 
speaking  from  my  own  experience,  amply  repay  the  long  walk  you 
may  take  to  get  to  their  haunts ;  for,  although  they  are  very  local, 
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a  handsome   boxfull   is   soon   obtained,  as  they  are   also   gi* 
gariously  inclined,  and  the  occurrence  of  one  specimen  general!  \ 
means  many.     I  remember  my  delight  at  a  fine  series  of  A.  loii' , 
with   his   black   encircled   violet   tip,    and   A.  DanaS,   with   tli 
crimson  blotch  and  black  markings,  and  their  respective  wiv<  - 
with  only  black  markings,  which  I  took  on  the  edge  of  a  patch  <  1 
trees  and  bush  in  grass-land  not  five  miles  from  Durban  inland. 
Mr.  Spiller  speaks  of  A,  lonCy  but  not  of  A.  Danae ;  the  latter 
ahould  be  plentiful  where  he  is  residing.     All  the  more  handsoiii- 
insects  of  this  tribe  have  the  female  much  less  vivid  in  colouring. 
This  also  is  a  fact  for  Mr.  Spiller's  attention.     In  the  breedint? 
especially  the  variations  of  the  female  and  male,  even  in  the  larvil 
Stage,  are  very  marked,  and  often  significant  of  derivation  or  of  lilr 
necessities. 

Two  handsome  genera  of  butterflies,  rather  rare,  or  at  all 
events  local  in  Natal,  and  related  to  the  foregoing,  are  Idviais  and 
Thettias.  They  are  sometimes  abundant  in  grass-land,  morr 
especially  on  higher  ground  away  from  the  low  coast-lands. 

Of  Eronia  and  CallidryaSt  as  **  good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  s> 
these  need  no  recommendation.  The  beauty  of  their  form  and 
strong  fliglit  are  most  attractive.  E.  Leda  is  a  great  favourite, 
the  sulphur  wings  with  orange  tips  being  very  brilliant.  K. 
CUodora  is  handsome,  especially  the  under  side.  The  black 
margin  of  the  wings  varies  much  in  depth  with  the  dry  and  wot 
seasons,  as  has  been  remarked  in  P.  Merope.  C,  FloreUa  is 
delicately  coloured,  and  is  caught  feeding  at  the  flowers  of 
Lahiata  in  the  afternoon  very  abundantly.  I  have  seen  several 
C.  Hfiadia.  I  think  it  is  found  more  abundantly  up  in  the 
higher  lands,  and  that  may  account  for  Mr.  Spiller's  having  so 
•eldom  seen  it 

The  species  of  the  genus  Terias,  which  are  not  very  noticeable, 
complete  the  rather  full  series  of  Pierida  which  Natal  yields  to  a 
stMoestfiil  net.     I  do  not  know  the  transformation  of  these  latter 


Danaidjs. 
T\u*  htuuttdw  claim  our  attention,  not  on  account  of  thei* 
numU'r,  but  of  lh<?  fait  that  they  are  the  centre  upon  which 
mimetie  tendencies  in  the  Papilionida  and  NympJifllidiB  seem  to 
meet;  DattaU  Chrifaippua,  being  mimicked  by  Diadema  M'mppMi 
male,  and  by  Papdu,  Mrmp,'  (v^r    nrhreus),  female,  iJ.  Kcher'ta 
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by  P.  Leonidas,  male  and  female,  and  by  P.  Merope  (var.  Cenea)y 
female,  and  Pseudacrcea  Tarquiiiia  and  Diadema  Mima.   D.  Ochlea 

j  has  been  supposed  to  support  a  likeness  to  P.  Pylades  and 
Diadema  Anthedon.     Of  all  these  instances,  the  first  named  and 

^  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spiller  is  specially  noticeable,  as  not  only  the 
normal  types  but  the  varieties — (a)  with  suffused  apex  of  fore 
wing  and  white  hind-wings,  and  (h)  with  a  central  white  spot  in 
the  hind  wings — are  all  mimicked  by  the  female  D.  Misippus. 

'  They  are  both  open-ground  and  grass-haunting  insects.  D. 
Echeria  and  D.  Chrysippiis  are  both  very  abundant,  and  tlie  larvae 
are  frequent,  of  which  those  of  the  latter  do  not  vary ;  but  those 
of  the  former  are  differently  coloured,  the  female  being  brighter 
and  more  strongly  marked  than  the  male  larva. 

The  tentacles  or  fleshy  filaments  on  the  family  of  the  Danaidce 
are  very  unmistakable  as  a  mark  of  the  order  in  the  larval, 
as  are  the  gilt  marks  in  the  pupal,  state.  D.  Ochlea  I  do  not  know 
in  its  larval  state.  It  is  essentially  a  wood-haunting  butterfly, 
and  when  it  occurs  is  generally  numerous;  but  it  has  a  habit  of 
lying  dormant  two  or  three  seasons,  and  then  appearing  in  large 

Imbers. 
ACR^ID^. 
The  AcrmdcBy  as  Mr.  Spiller  has  sketched  them  very  truthfully, 
need  no  remark,  except  to  notice  their  transformations  ;  of  these 
nearly  a  dozen,  I  believe,  have  been  worked  out.  For  myself,  I 
have  bred  A.  Lycia,  A.  serena,  A,  Petrtea,  A,  violarum.  A,  Natalica 
(var.  Hypatia)y  A.  Zetes^  A.  Eponina  (Cynthea),  and  A.  Esebria 
(Protea) ;  and  I  believe  A,  punctatissima  and  A.  Horta  are  known 
by  Mr.  Trimen,  having  been  bred  by  Mrs.  Barber  in  the  "  Old 
Colony."  The  larvae  approach  the  spiny  Nymphalids  in  type, 
but  the  head  is  not  spined ;  each  segment,  however,  carries  an 
apportioned  number  ;  the  body  is  cylindrical  and  naked ;  the 
colouring  generally  pale.  The  spines  of  A.  violarum  are  very 
long,  colourless  and  transparent,  and  give  a  very  pleasing 
appearance.  The  pupa  also  of  this  species  has  six  flaccid 
tentacles,  long  and  recurved,  approaching  those  of  the  A.  Phalanta 
of  Natal,  but  longer  and  not  so  brightly  coloured. 

The  Acrceida,  like  the  Danaidcp,  have  "followers."  Atella Zetes 
is  mimicked  by  the  n3^mphalideous  Pseudacraea  Boisduvalii,  and 
A.  Aganice  by  P.  Tarquinia.  As  Mr.  Spiller  does  not  mention 
these  PseudacrcecB  in  his  list  of  captures,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
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that  it  is  a  good  indication  how  close  the  resemblance  is,  f  r 
neither  of  them  are  rare.  P,  Tarquinia  is  so  like  A,  Agan<  < 
when  with  it  on  the  wing  (and  they  are  continually  togetlui  , 
that,  till  you  know  the  exact  point  to  watch,  you  would  pass  it 
over  as  the  latter.  Moreover,  A .  AganicCy  A .  ZeUSy  P.  Boisduva Ik, 
and  P.  Tarquinia  are  all  high  flyers,  and  not  easy  on  that  account 
to  investigate  closely.  Acraa  punctatUsinia  is  abundant  fartlu  r 
up  country,  and  is  found  in  open  grass,  which  accounts  lv)r 
Mr.  Spiller's  non-success.  It  is  interesting  because  it  is  mimicked 
by  a  day-flying  moth ;  at  least,  I  suppose,  the  moth  imitates  the 
butterfly,  it  being  the  rarer  of  the  two.  This  is  not  the  only 
example  of  such  mimicry  which  I  shall  deal  with  in  my  remarks 
on  the  day-flying  Heterocera. 
Newton-le-Willows,  Lancashire. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Abotnnis  Lathonia  near  Dover.  —  Argynnis  Lathonia  bus 
occurred  in  unusual  numbers  in  the  Dover  district  this  season. 
I  append  a  list  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  notic( . 
Unfortunately  while  they  w^ere  out  there  was  a  prevalence  of  hii:!! 
winds,  and  many  escaped  the  net  in  consequence.  They  me 
difficult  to  see  on  the  wing,  and  more  so  to  mark  down,  for  tlu  y 
have  a  habit  of  dropping  suddenly  from  their  flight,  much  the 
aame  as  a  sky  lark.  The  following  are  placed  in  their  order 
of  capture : — September  7th,  one  taken  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  one  by 
a  young  collector.     September  9th,  two  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  two  by 

Mr.  Bailey;  all  taken  before  one  o'clock  in  the  day;  al 

each  fell  to  Mr.  George  Gray  and  Mr.  Bailey  during  tlie  afii 
On  the  10th  Messrs.  Gray  and  Bailey  each  took  one  specimen. 
Again,  Mr.  Gray  took  one  on  the  1 1th,  and  two  were  captured  b} 
Mr.  F.  1.  Hanbury.  On  the  13th  September  Mr.  George  Gray 
look  another,  and  purchased  one  from  a  boy  who  had  that  day 
«  '1  it.  l4Uitly,  Mr.  Gray  took  a  single  specimen  on  the 
pt4.'niber,  and  hubsequently  purchased  two,  but  without 
r*  <  urd  of  dates  of  capture.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  captures 
amoiiDt  to  eighteen  ipecimens.  —  Sydney  Wsbb;  8,  Godwyne 
iLiAil,  Dover. 


I 
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Vanessa  Antiopa  near  York. — A  very  fair  specimen  of  this 
species  was  taken  in  Houghton's  Garden,  Holgate,  on  September 
17th,  and  another  seen  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  Nursery  a  few 
days  later. — W.  Prest  ;  13,  Holgate  Boad,  York. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  in  Lancashire. — I  beg  to  record  the 
capture  of  this  species  in  this  district.  On  September  2nd  a  boy 
caught  a  specimen  at  Whittle  Hill,  Birch,  near  Heyvvood.  As 
far  as  I  can  get  to  know  it  has  never  occurred  about  here  before. 
'J'he  specimen  is  now  in  my  possession. — J.  W.  Bentley;  Stake- 
hill  Works,  Castleton,  near  Manchester,  October  1,  1880. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  in  Ke^t.— Vanessa  Ayitiopa  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  several  localities  in  Kent.  At  Gravesend,  Headcorn, 
and  Heme  Bay  its  appearance  has  been  noted,  and  to  these  I 
can  add  two  more,  viz.,  Knowlton  and  Fredville,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wingham.  These  two  instances  were  in  the  first  week 
of  September. — W.  Oxenden  Hammond  ;  St.  Alban's  Court,  near 
Wingham,  Sept.  7,  1880. 

Vanessa  Antiopa,  &c.,  in  Essex. — On  the  27th  August  last 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  specimen  of  this  butterfly 
whilst  it  was  flying  round  a  pond  at  Ilford.  Not  having  a  net 
with  me  at  the  time  it  received  some  rough  and  unentomological 
treatment,  which  resulted  in  its  losing  not  a  few  of  its  scales ; 
otherwise  it  is  in  perfect  condition.  From  the  same  neighbourhood 
I  also  had  brought  to  me  two  larvse  of  Acherontia  Atropos,  which 
are  now  in  pupae. — George  Watmns  ;  Great  Gales,  Woodford 
Bridge,  Essex,  October  15,  1880. 

Vanessa  Antiopa, — In  addition  to  the  notices  in  this  Journal 
of  the  occurrence  of  Vanessa  Antiopa  during  the  past  autumn, 
the  following  records  have  been  taken  from  the  '  Field,'  and  may 
have  been  overlooked  by  some  of  our  readers  : — August  17th,  one 
seen  at  Tonbridge,  Kent,  by  Miss  E.  C.  Thomson;  August  19th, 
one  taken  in  Gravesend  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Woodford ;  August  26th,  by 
Mr.  S.  McCaul,  at  sugar  at  Heme  Bay  ;  August  24th,  by  Mr.  A. 
E.  Stuart,  at  Headcorn ;  August  30th,  at  Chudleigh,  by  Mr.  John 
Ellis.  During  the  first  week  in  September  the  following  were 
observed  or  taken  : — One  each  at  Knowlton  and  Redville,  Kent, 
by  Mr.  Oxenden  Hammond  ;  two  at  Ardington,  Berks,  by  Mr.  C. 
L.  Lindsay  ;  one  at  Eastbourne,  by  Mr.  A.  Walker ;  and,  as 
though  to  wind  up  the  season,  Mr.  F.  Russell  picked  up  a  fine 
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speoimen,  evidently  bennmbed  by  the  cold,  in  a  street  in  Green- 
wich on  October  12th.  In  'Land  and  Water*  there  is  only  one 
record  of  a  capture  this  season,  by  Mr.  R.  Marken,  at  Combe,  near 
Honiton,  Devon.  In  *  Science  Gossip  '  for  October,  Mr.  Collis 
Willmott  gives  a  lively  account  of  seeing  a  couple  of  Vanessa 
Antioj>a  in  copulu  while  flying  tlirough  the  air,  but  as  he  gives 
neither  date  nor  locality  the  record  may  refer  to  another  season. 
—John  T.  Carrixgton  ;  October  22,  1880. 

Thecla  W-album. — This  butterfly  appeared  in  plenty  in  one 
particular  spot  in  July,  1873,  1874,  1876,  1877 ;  and  in  1876  it 
literally  swarmed  on  some  elm  trees.  In  1878,  1879  and  1880  it 
has  totally  disappeared.  This  instance  proves  that  an  insect  will 
disappear  from  other  causes  than  slaughter. — W.  H.  Scott; 
Eastwood  Villas,  Humberstone  Road,  Leicester. 

Apatuba  Iris  var.  Ilia. — While  collecting  in  Abbot's  Wood, 
Sussex,  during  the  last  week  in  July,  I  captured  a  variety  of  Iris 
with  the  usual  white  band  on  the  under  wings  absent,  and  the 
spots   on  the  upper  wings  smaller,   than   in   the  normal  type.    1 
Unfortunately  the  specimen  was  very  much  shattered,  so  much 
so  as  to  be  worthless.     A.  Iris  was  plentiful,   but  difiicult  to 
obtain,  owing  to  the  dense  undergrowth.     Three  specimens  only   | 
fell  to  my  share,  all  females.      Other  butterflies  were  not  so 
common  as  usual.—J.  A.  Cooper  ;   32,  Bingfield  Street,  Barnes-    . 
burjr.  N.  ' 

Vabiett  op  Polyommatus  Phueas. — I  recently  captured  near  ' 
Shanklin  a  variety  of  P.  Phheas,  with  the  copper  colouring  super- 
seded by  silvery  white.— J.  H.  Leech;  ShankHu,  Oct.  9,  1880. 

Ptrambis  Huntera.— Referring  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse's  "  Notes 
on  the  Butterflies  of  Paraguay,  &c."  (Entom.  xiii.  198).  I  would 
remark  that  Pyramcis  Huntera  (the  scarce  painted  lady  of  this 
eountry)  is  not  uncommon  in  Canada,  where  several  years  since  I 
took  some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  exquisitely  marked  insect  on 
elover  (Trtfolium),  in  a  field  near  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
Quebec,  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  between  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm.  I  also  captured  similar  specimens  in  the  suburbs  of 
Montreal,  on  cotton  thistle  (Otwj)ordum  acanthium),  and  smaller 
and  more  soberly  coloured  specimens  (probably  of  the  second 
brood)  on  a  gmssy  lumk  ni  i)m>  base  of  M<>in>f  Ttavu]    nn  flu* 
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northern  side   of  the    same   city. — G.  J.  Grapes  ;    2,   Pownall 
Crescent,  Colchester,  September  13,  1880. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. —  On  the  8th 

inst.  the  gardener  at  Edenbank,  near  here,  handed  me  a  match-box, 

with  the  remark  that  it  contained  a  big  moth  that  he  had  taken 

out  of  a  "  speedurt's  waab."     Judge  of  my  pleasurable  surprise 

when  I  found  it  was  a  very  fair  specimen  of  C.  celerio  !     It  was 

so  recently  dead  as  not  to  require  relaxing.     On  going  to  see  the 

place  where  it  was  got  I  was  shown  a  mass  of  spiders'  webs  just 

above  the  greenhouse  stokehole-fire.    I  have  no  doubt  it  had  flown 

the  liglit.     From  the  same  spot,  three  years  ago,  I  obtained  a 

Sphinx  coiivolvuUj  which  had  doubtless  been  attracted  in  the  same 

lanner.     Possibly  the  unusually  fine  warm  summer  we  have  had 

lere  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  such  a 

pare  species  as  C.  celerio.    But  I  suppose  such  queries  as  *'  Where 

lad  it  been  bred?"  and  "How  had  it  wandered  so  far  north?" 

jannot  be  answered. — Kobert  Service  ;  Corberry  Hill,  Maxwell- 

)wn,  N.B.,  October  18,  1880. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  in  Oldham. — I  have  just  obtained  a 
jpecimen  of  this  rare  insect,  taken  on  September  14th,  at  rest 
m  some  pig-iron  at  an  iron-foundry. — John  Taylor  ;  228,  Chad- 
lerton  Road,  Oldhaan,  October  9,  1880. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  at  Burton. — On  the  6th  inst.  I  had 
specimen  of  Chcerocampa  celerio  brought  to  me  in  very  fair 
jondition  ;  it  was  found  in  Mr.  Bass's  brewery-yard. — G.  Baker  ; 
Jnis  Villa,  Ashby  Road,  Burton-on-Trent,  October  12,  1880. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  at  Sheerness.— I  captured  a  fine  and 
erfect  specimen  of  Chcerocampa  celerio  at  Sheerness-on-Sea,  on 
ctober  10th. — J.  H.  Darley;  19,  Constantia  Terrace,  Marine 
own,  Sheerness-on-Sea,  Oct.  14,  1880. 

Chcerocampa  celerio,  &c.,  at  Chichester. — That  the  past 
season  has  not  been  one  remarkably  favourable  to  the  lepidopterist 
will,  I  expect,  be  the  dictum  of  most  collectors.     In  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  Papilionidce  were  very  poorly  represented,  except 
y  the  two  species  of  Pieris,  P.  hrassicce  and  P.  rapce,  which,  alike 
the  larval  and  perfect  states,  never,  I  should  say,  a^Dpeared  in 
arger  numbers.  Colias  Edusa,  though  tlie  clover  was  exceptionally 
luxuriant,  was  to  be  met  with  very  sparingly,  and  Vanessa  cardui 
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wa8  far  less  abundant  than  last  year.  I  can,  however,  record 
at  least  one  rarity  amongst  the  Sphingida—A  fine  specimen  of 
Ckctrocampa  ceUrlo,  which  flew  into  the  bed-room,  and  wa- 
eaptared  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Hooper  on  October  1st.  It  is  now  on 
my  setting- board.  Cidaria  proccUata  was  one  of  the  commonest 
Geometers.  SeUdvsema  plumaria  and  Cleora  glabraria  were 
taken ;  the  latter  by  Mr.  J.  Purchase,  at  Kingly  Vale,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town.  This  is  quite  a  new  locality,  I  believe, 
for  this  almost  exclusively  New  Forest  species.  Sugar  has 
attracted  but  few  insects,  the  best  being  Cosmia  affinis,  Agrotis 
puta,  A.  Mucia,  Catocala  nupta,  and  Xylina  petrificata;  these 
were  from  our  gardens.— Joseph  Anderson,  jun. ;  Chichester. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — A  specimen 
of  C.  celerio  was  taken  here  on  October  8th  by  a  small  boy,  who 
picked  it  up  in  the  street.  Unfortunately  when  it  came  to  me  it 
was  in  a  very  battered  condition. —  J.  H.  Leech;  St.  Pauls 
Vicarage.  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  Oct.  9,  1880. 

CaiERocAMPA  ELPENOR,  VAR.  OF  Larva. — I  may  add  a  notice 
of  a  form  of  the  larva  of  C.  elpenor  which  is  new  to  myself, 
though  possibly  not  to  others.  The  larva  was  found  at  Sundridgc, 
in  Kent,  last  autumn  (I  think  in  August,  1879),  and  sent  to  me. 
It  fed  up  on  vine,  and  changed  to  a  pupa  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Description : — Larva  light  brown ;  on  5th  and  Gth 
legmenta  a  velvet-black  ocellus,  with  a  kidney-shaped  whitish  spot 
within  the  black;  on  the  0th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  segments 
an  oblique  lateral  stripe  of  lilac  and  white,  similar  to  those  in 
the  larva  of  S.  ligustri,  but  shorter ;  horn  very  short,  but  not  so 
short  as  in  C.  porcelltis,  I  had  hoped  that  C.  celerio  would 
appear,  but  in  August  of  this  year  (1880)  the  pupa  having 
ttiddenlj  become  very  dark  in  colour,  and  no  imago  emerging, 
after  waiting  till  I  was  satisfied  that  the  pupa  was  dead,  I  broke 
through  thu  outer  skin,  and  found  a  perfectly-formed  imago  of 
C  elpenor,  which  had  died  apparently  at  the  very  point  of 
maturity.  I  am  well  aware  of  tlie  green  form  of  C.  elpenor  hirva, 
but  the  lilac  stripes  were  quite  new  to  me. — W.  O.  Hammond  ; 
8t.  Albau's  Court,  near  Wingham,  October  0,  1880. 

Ac'iiKUONTiA  Arnoi^os.— The  larvu)  of  this  handsome  moth 
have  oceurred  in  aome  numbers  this  season  in  Essex,  especially  in 
the  nei^hbourhooil  "f  T1<*'Md  and  Stratford.      Among  those  who 


ive  been  most  fortunate  in  obtaining  these  laivse  and  pupse  is 
r.  Rowland.  — Thos.  Eedle. 

Deilephila  livornica  at  Bournemouth. — On  the  27th  of 

oeptember  last  a  specimen  of  this  rare  moth  was  taken  at  rest 

from  the  trunk  of  an  apple  tree  in  a  garden  in  this  town.     The 

lad  who  found  it,  knowing  nothing  of  moths,  carried  it  alive  in 

j     a  glass  to  Mr.  White,  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  ardent 

I     collector.     Mr.  White,  after  having  set  it,  brought  it  to  me  for 

)     identification,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  him  that 

he  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  undoubted  specimen  of 

D.  livornica.     It  is  rather  remarkable   that  a  specimen  of  this 

loth  was  found  last  year  at  rest  on  a  pear  tree  by  a  little  boy 

a  garden  in    Bournemouth,    and   near   the   same  locality. — 

M'Rae  ;  Westbourne  House,  Bournemouth,  Oct.  9,  1880. 

Catocala  fraxini. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  this  fine 

isect  at  sugar,  near  this  town,  on  27th  September  last.      The 

jcimen  is  in  fair  condition,  but  had  evidently  been  some  time 

the  wing. — J.  H.  A.  Jenner  ;  4,  East  St.,  Lewes,  Oct.  19,  1880. 

Deiopeia  pulchella  in  Lincolnshire. — I  beg  to  record  the 

pture,  by  me,  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchella  in  a 

meadow  on  the  coast  not  far  from  here,  on  August  21st.     Being 

y  a  young  entomologist  I  was  not  aware  of  the  rarity  of  my 

pture  until  a  week  since. — Annie  Dows  ;  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 

October  11,  1880. 

Deiopeia  pulchella  at  Folkestone. — A  fine  specimen  of 
this  scarce  species  was  captured  by  my  sister  on  a  grass -border  in 
Augusta  Gardens,  Folkestone,  on  October  8th.  It  was  evident 
that  it  had  very  recently  emerged  from  the  pupa.  I  hear  of 
another  specimen  having  been  taken  near  Dover. — A.  H.  Melvill; 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  October  22,  1880. 

Sesia  culiciformis  near  York. — In  the  middle  of  last  June, 
when  walking  on  the  outside  of  Sandburn  Wood  at  night,  I  gave 
a  look  with  my  lantern  at  the  flowers  of  the  mountain  ash  growing 
in  the  hedge,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  I  saw  and  quickly 
boxed  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  species.  I  beat  another  from 
a  birch  tree  during  another  day.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
taken  this  species  near  York  after  collecting  here  for  over  twenty 
ears.— W.  Prest;  19,  Holgate  Road,  York. 
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Capture  of  Stauropus  faoi  kear  Dulwich.— On  JuneSlst 
last  I  was  lucky  enough  to  capture  a  fine  male  S.fagi  close 
to  Dulwich  College.  The  moth  was  at  rest  on  a  street  lamp 
I  believe  this  is  a  new  locality,  and  probably  the  nearest  t  • 
Loudon,  for  this  rare  moth.  I  may  remark  that  there  are  com- 
paratively few  birch  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. — H.  B.  Pim  ; 
Leaside,  Kingswood  Road,  Upper  Nonvood,  Sept.  80,  1880. 

ACRONTCTA     ALNI      NEAR      MARKET     HaRBOROUGH.  —  At     tli. 

beginning  of  August  I  took  a  larva  of  Acronycta  alni  at  Gumh  \ , 
near  Bfarket  Harborough,  oflf  wych-elm.  It  refused,  however,  t  > 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  that  tree,  and  had  probably  got  upon  the 
branch  accidentally.  A.  alni  appears  to  feed  on  many  kinds  of 
leaves,  but  in  this  case  it  kept  up  its  name  by  taking  to  alder. — 
W.  W.  Fowler;  The  School  House,  Lincoln. 

LiTHOSiA  tiUADRA  AT  Eastbourne. — In  the  October  *  Ento- 
mologist' I  observe  Mr.  Williams  makes  a  note  of  having  taken 
Lithoiia  qimdra  at  Folkestone.  I  may  mention  that  while  sugaring 
near  Eastbourne,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  I  captured 
two  fine  specimens,  one  male  and  one  female.— James  Tearoe. 

Rare  Noctuina. — I  have  just  had  three  capital  additions  to 
my  collection  of  Noctuina^  viz.,  Micra  ostrina,  taken  by  a  friend 
on  the  Dorset  coast,  and  another  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  also  Nocttta  flamviatra  and  Micra  pan  a,  likewise  taken 
by  Mr.  Rogers  at  Freshwater,  the  former  in  July  and  the  latter  in 
August-  C.  W.  Dale;  Glanville's  Wootton,  October  5, 1880. 

Note  on  the  Larv^  of  Cleora  glabraria.— At  p.  207  of 
the  'Entomologist*  for  the  present  year  I  mentioned  that  all  the 
Unr«  of  Cleora  glabraria  I  had  taken  in  the  New  Forest  this  year 
had  been  destroyed  by  ichneumons.  The  appearance  of  these 
lanra,  after  the  parasites  had  spun  their  cocoons,  was  precisely 
the  aame  as  that  of  Boarmia  repandata^  so  excellently  delineated 
by  Hr.  G.  C.  BigucU,  in  the  '  Entomologist*  for  October,  p.  244. 
I  found  that  if  the  larvie  were  removed  from  the  cocoons  before 
all  the  parasites  had  emerged,  they  would  find  their  way  back 
to  the  mass  of  cocoons  and  seat  themselves  again  in  the  same 
singular  manner.  At  present  none  of  the  ichneumons  have 
appeared  in  the  perfect  state.— J.  Jknnek  Weir  ;  0,  Haddo  VillaSi 
BUekhMth,  London.  S.E. 
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Variety  of  Hemerophila  abruptaria. — On  the  20th  June 
last  I  captured  a  perfectly  black  variety  of  the  above  insect.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society. 
Was  not  the  insect  very  late  in  its  appearance  ?  —  A.  Sidney 
Olliff;  36,  Mornington  Road,  Regent's  Park,  Oct.  11,  1880. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Penthina  postremana. — Not 

having  seen  anything  written  on  this  larva,  except  a  rough  note 

by  my  old  friend  J.  B.  Hodgkinson  in  an  earlier  number  of  the 

*  Entomologist,'  I  enclose  for  insertion  the  following  description  : 

— Length  nearly    half  an   inch ;    form    slightly   appressed    and 

attenuate  to  anus.     Colour  light  yellowish  drab,  running  into 

bright  canary-yellow  as  it  proceeds  to  the  anus.     Head  narrow, 

dark,  horn-like,  glabrous.      Corslet  rather  narrow,  of  the  same 

H|olour  and  texture ;  4th  to  7th  segments  constricted,  and  3rd  and 

^Hh  segments  puffed  out  laterally  from  7th  segment.    The  attenu- 

^Hion  to  the  anus  is  pronounced,  the  anal  point  being  pointed. 

Feet  hardly  perceptible,  spinous.    Feeds  in  the  two  lower  divisions 

If  its  food-plant,  and  moves  freely  and  quickly  up  or  down ;  it 
bpears  to  rest  in  a  cavity  it  has  made  in  the  crown  of  its  food- 
lant,  Impatiens  noli-me- tang  ere  (the  touch-me-not),  when  full-fed. 
■-C.  S.  Gregson  ;  Rose  Bank,  Fletcher  Grove,  Stanley,  Liver- 
pool, October  20,  1880. 

■I  Pterophorus  trigonodactylus. — I  have  pleasure  in  recording 
the  occurrence  of  this  species  amongst  coltsfoot  on  Hackney 
Marshes.  When  searching  for  some  mallow  on  the  banks  of  the 
barge  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  Lea  Bridge,  in  June,  I  observed 
it  flying  in  some  numbers.  Having  but  thirteen  boxes  with  me  I 
was  unable  to  capture  more,  but  I  could  have  taken  a  much  larger 
number  had  I  been  better  provided.  The  second  brood  was  equally 
abundant  on  Saturday,  4th  September. — W.  Machin  ;  22,  Argyle 
»^^oad,  Carlton  Square,  E.,  September  10,  1880. 

I^»  Diasemia  ramburialis. — While  collecting  on  September  13th, 
near  Dover,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  W.  P.  Weston, 
I  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  rarity  by  beating  Eupatorium  canna- 

.^Jnnum  (hemp  agrimony). — Reginald  E.  Salwey;   Putney. 

I^y  Micro-Lepidoptera  near  Dover. — During  the  past  season 
I  have  met  with  the  following  Micro-Lepidoptera  in  this  district. 
I  did  not  work  especially  for  any  of  the  species  hereafter 
mentioned,  being  occupied  with  working  out  other  entomological 
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problems.  Had  I  had  more  time  to  devote  to  them  I  might  have 
taken  more  than  I  have,  and  probably  other  species : — Sericorls 
laeunana  var.  herhana^  Mixodid  Ratzhurghiana^  Padisca  occultanu, 
EltpcBeilia  udaua,  E.Jlaviciliana,  E.ruficiUana,  CochylU  giganiana , 
Depmtarui  rotundeUa^  Y})onomeuta  evonymella^  CedestlsJarinateUuy 
GraciUaria  ononiella  (one,  which  afterwards  escaped),  Coleophora 
eonyz<e^  Batrachedra  pinicolella^  and  Chauliodus  iUigerella.— 
SvDXEY  Webb;  3,  Godwyne  Road,  Dover,  October  17,  1880. 

DoRTHBsiA  CHrrox  IN  Ireland. — When  in  Greenland,  during 
the  summer  of  1H75,  and  searching  for  the  "neat  little  snail,*' 
Vitrina  attgelica^  Bk.  &  Moll.,  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  in  Englisli- 
man's  Bay,  Disco,  amongst  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Platanthcri 
hyperhorea^  Luzula  spadicea,  and  Polystichum  lonchitiSy  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  number  of  small  scaly  insects  which  wer 
adhering  to  the  bases  of  the  stems  and  dead  leaves,  amongst  which 
the  plants  were  growing.  These  proved  to  be  the  interesting  and 
curious  Coccus  cataphracta  of  Shaw,  to  which  the  name  of 
Dorthetia  urtica,  Linn.,  has  been  recently  bestowed,  and  which 
is  enumerated  in  the  Appendix  to  Nares'  *  Polar  Voyage' as  Dor//i««ia 
ehiUm,  Zett.  It  was  with  much  surprise  and  pleasure  that,  soon 
after  my  return  from  the  Arctic  Regions,  while  I  was  again 
hunting  for  small  land-shells,  this  time  at  the  roots  of  ivy  and 
London-pride  saxifrage  (Saxifraga  umhrosa),  in  a  rocky  glen  at 
Glenalla,  in  the  County  Donegal,  I  again  came  upon  a  very 
numerous  colony  of  the  Dorthesiaj  which  I  have  observed  to 
continue  in  the  same  spot  for  the  last  three  years.  More  recently 
I  have  observed  this  remarkable  insect  amongst  moss  and  dead 
leaves  in  the  "  Devil's  Glen,"  County  Wicklow.  Not  feeling  sure 
of  the  name  I  applied  to  Dr.  F.  Buchanim  White,  of  Perth,  who 
has  lately  described  a  Scottish  species  under  the  name  of  Orthesia 
8'tgnoreti  (tee  Scot.  Nat.  iv.  161),  and  he  kindly  informed  m« 
thut  he  believes  mine  is  the  same  species;  but  I  find,  from  infor- 
in  Ml  ion  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Douglas,  that  Signoret,  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject,  refers  the  tliree  first  names  to  one 
Hiiij^'le  species,  in  wliich  probably  7).  Signoreti  itself  would  be 
included,  so  that  I  am  content  with  the  expressive  name  of 
D,  chiiont  Zett.,  under  which  I  first  mnde  acquaintance  with  the 
inn^rt.— Hr.NicYCiiiciiKKTKit  Haht;  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Kildare 
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V^The  Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.  Parts  1 — 3. 
1^  London:  W.  Satchell  &  Co.     1878—80. 

The   first   work   of  a    local  Natural- History   Society   is   to 
mutually  educate  its  members  sufficiently  to  make  them  all  able 
to  take  a  part  in  working  out  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  district 
:or  region  encompassed  by  its  workings.     Lectures,  papers  read, 
cientific   debates,   conversazioni,  field   meetings,  and  individual 
ollecting,  are  all  means  to  an  en^l.      Tliis  end  is  the  publication 
f  a  local  flora  and  fauna,  and  the  aim  is  of  course  to  make  it  as 
ixhaustive  as  possible.     The  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union  has 
rived  at  this  point,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  its  local 
atalogues  of   animals  and  plants  in    1878.      The  three   parts 
ow  published  contain  much  valuable  information  in  all  the  series 
reated  of;  why  the  part  (3)   issued  to  subscribers  for  1878  has 
nly  just  appeared  does  not  rest  with  us  to  enquire.     The  Union 
onsists    of    nearly    thirty    societies,   and    its   publications   are 
rranged    in     six    series,     viz.  : — general,     vertebrate     zoology, 
onchology,  entomology,  botany,  and  geology.     The  first  and  last 
ave  not  yet  made  a  sign,  but  all  the  others  record  good  work  ;  it 
s  however  with  section  D — Articulata  —  only  that  we   are  con- 
erned.     The  Lepidoptera  are  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Porritt 
(Macro)  and  Prest    (Micro) ;    very  able  reports   have   resulted. 
However,  amongst  the   Macro-Lepidoptera  only  one  additional 
species  to  the  county  is  recorded  ;  this  was  Carsia  imbutata,  taken 
y  Mr.  Smethurst  on  Goole  Moor  in  1877  ;  the  last  two  years  have 
produced  nothing  new.      This  list  of  Yorkshire  species  has  not 
yet  appeared,  so  we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  how  complete 
it  may  be  considered.    This  part  of  the  report  still  contains  much 
interesting  matter  in  its  minor  details,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  so  large  a  body  of  workers.   Mr.  Mosley  contributes 
a  short  report  on  Yorkshire  Psyllidce ;  also  a  very  meagre  list  of 
Diptera.     Certainly  the  best  report  in  the  section  is  that  of  Mr. 
Roebuck,  who,  later, had  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Bairstow,  on  York- 
shire Hymenoptera ;    the  forty-eight  pages    occupieti,    not   only 
include  a  very  creditable  list  of  species,  but  some  most  valuable 
remarks  on  the  generalities  of  each  family.      The  reports  of  the 
entomological  section  altogether  run    to  eighty  pages.      These 
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riiiisactions  show  careful  editing,  and  are  well  printed  on  good 
|uipi  r.  We  congratulate  the  Union  on  its  publication,  and  can 
but  hope  for  a  continuance  of  such  healthy  work  so  well 
turned  out. 

Praktiiche  ItuekUn-Kutide,     By  Prof.  Dr.  E.  L.  Taschenberg. 
Bremen:  Heinsius.     1879—80. 

Fbom  our  previous  knowledge  of  Dr.  Taschenberg's  writings, 
when  this  work  was  announced  we  had  but  little  doubt  that  a 
useful  volume  would  be  produced.  Our  expectations  have  been 
more  than  realised,  and  we  now  have  a  very  valuable,  compre- 
hensive Manual  of  Entomology.  It  is  also  particularly  well 
illustrated  with  330  original  woodcuts.  These,  as  might  he 
expected,  are  far  from  being  of  equal  merit,  but  of  many  we  can 
safely  say  that  they  are  the  most  life-like  entomological  figures 
we  ever  saw;  the  position  and  surroundings  of  many  of  the 
Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Lepidoptera,  in  their  various 
states,  are  particularly  natural,  as  well  as  being  artistic ;  of  the 
Diptera,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  figures  are  complete 
failures. 

Professor  Taschenberg  gives  first  a  short  general  introduction  ; 
then  the  structure,  anatomy,  metamorphosis  and  systematic 
arrangemeut  of  the  Hexapods  are  fully  considered.  Each  of  the 
seven  orders  of  insects  are  then  separately  treated  of.  The 
general  structure,  metamorphosis  and  literature  of  the  order, 
with  the  methods  of  capture  and  preservation  are  first  given; 
then  a  synopsis  of  the  families,  followed  by  the  general  economy 
of  the  genera  and  well  illustrated  life-histories  of  the  most 
ebaraeteristic  or  specially  noxious  species.  Tabular  arrange- 
ments of  the  genera  and  occasionally  of  the  species  are  frequent, 
— a  great  assistance  to  beginners. 

The  Neuroptera  are  dismissed  in  seven  pages  of  generalities 
and  four  pages  of  specialities,  Chrysopa  and  Panorjta  only 
claiming  attention.  In  the  Orthoptera,  Taschenberg  includes  tlit^ 
TliripiiUt,  Termii'uUe^  Paoc'ula,  Perlidte^  Ephcmeridm^  Odonata, 
CoUembola,  Uliyuauura,  and  Midlophaga,  in  addition  to  thost* 
families  generally  contained  in  the  order.  In  this  he  follows 
Eriobson,  but  the  arrangement  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
After  the  llemiptera  (Uhynchota)  we  have  an  eighth  order 
containing    the     apterous    parasites    (Anoplura,    Midlophaga, 
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hdicidof,  &c.),  apparently  established  for  practical  convenience. 

n  certain  Acaridea,  Araneidea,  Myriopods,  Isopods,  Annelids, 
md  Mollusca,  are  more  or  less  cursorily  treated  of.  These  are 
[specially  noted  as  noxious,  but  not  insects. 

The  whole  work  is  published  in  five  parts,  each  of  which  can 
>e  purchased  separately : — (1)  The  introduction,  containing  forty- 
jix  woodcuts,  price  4s. ;  (2)  the  Coleoj^tera  and  Hymenoptera, 
jontaining  ninety-eight  woodcuts,  price  6s. ;  (3)  the  Lepidoptera, 
jontaining  eighty-three  woodcuts,  price  5s. ;  (4)  the  Diptera, 
[europtera,  and  Orthoptera,  containing  fifty-six  woodcuts, 
•ice  4s. ;  (5)  the  Hemiptera,  Mallophaga,  Acaridea,  &c.,  con- 
lining  forty-three  woodcuts,  price  6s. ; — complete,  23s.  We 
lardly  think  the  last  two  parts  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the 
irst  three.  Each  part  has  a  separate  index,  and  a  "  general- 
register"  is  given  in  part  five.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  plants 
md  objects,  with  the  insects  that  attack  them,— often  likely  to 
)rove  a  great  help  to  the  practical  man. 

Failing  a  new  edition  of  Westwood's  *  Introduction '  collated 
rith  Curtis's  *  Farm  Insects,'  both  brought  well  up  to  date,  we  can 
mt  wish  one  of  two  things — either  that  Professor  Taschenberg's 
>ook  had  appeared  in  English,  or  that  all  British  entomologists 
rere  sufficiently  good  German  scholars  to  read  it. 


llustrations  of  Tyjncal  Specimens  of  Lepidoptera  Heterocera  in 
the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Part  IV.— North- 
American  Tortricidse.  By  Lord  Walsingham.  London : 
printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  1879.     4to. 

E  have  before  us  a  copy  of  this  work  issued  by  the  Trustees 

British  Museum,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  being 

the  means  of  showing  the  world  a  portion  of  the  valuable  work 

I ^^  done  in  North  America  by  Lord  Walsingham  in  the  years  1871 
^Band  1872.     In  addition  to  describing  a  great  number  of  new 
species  captured  during  his  collecting  tour  in  the  Western  States 

I' ^^  of  North  America  during  those  years.  Lord  Walsingham  has,  in 
^Bthis  book,  redescribed  such  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Walker's 
types  in  the  British  Museum  as  were  imperfectly  described. 
Those  who  study  the  relation  of  a  particular  group  of  Lepidoptera 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  hail  this  contribution  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Tortricidce  with  more  than  pleasure.  The 
seventeen  coloured  plates  are  fully  described  in  the  eighty-four 
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pages  of  letterpress,  and  form  an  interesting  subject  for 
examination  by  the  British  lepidopterist,  who  will  find  a  striking 
similarity  between  some  of  the  species  taken  in  so  remote  a  place 
as  California  and  those  from  our  own  collecting  grounds. 

In  adopting  for  this  work  Heinemann's  system  of  classification 
as  used  in  his  '  Schmetterlinge  Deutschlands  und  der  Schweiz,' 
Lord  Walsingham  says: — "Many  systems  of  generic  subdivision 
have  been  suggested  for  this  difficult  group,  but  all  appear  to 
have  been  founded  upon  a  study  of  European  species  onl}'.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  none  of  these  various  systems 
are  sufficiently  perfect  and  natural  to  facilitate  the  arrangement 
of  a  cosmopolitan  collection.  It  is  very  desirable  that  some 
comprehensive  system  should  be  devised,  but  for  this  purpose  a 
very  careful  study  of  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
obviously  necessary,  and  it  may  be  long  before  such  a  work  can 
be  successfully  undertaken.  Until  this  has  been  done,  any 
arrangement  of  this  group  of  insects  must,  I  think,  be  considered 
in  part  at  least  provisional."  In  this  we  quite  agree,  for  even  the 
limited  fauna,  so  far  as  regards  the  TortricicUe^  of  these  islands  is 
not  by  any  means  satisfactory  in  the  scientific  arrangement 
generally  adopted. 

"  Our  American  Cousins"  will  find  the  work  under  consideration 
a  fine  addition  to  the  entomological  literature  of  their  country ; 
but  we  caimot  help  wishing  that  the  same  author  and  the  same 
publishers  would  undertake  as  good  and  well  illustrated  a  Natural 
History  of  the  British  Tortrices,  or  better  still  if  it  extended  to 
the  known  species  of  the  Palsearctic  region.  Such  a  work,. we 
need  hardly  point  out,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  study  this  obscure  group  of  Lepidoptera,  and  we 
have  DO  doubt  would  induce  many  to  work  who  now  shirk  tho 
apparent  difficulties  before  them.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  find  the  public  money  expended  upon  such  work  as  that  before 
us,  and  we  should  thank  the  Trustees  for  the  issue  of  tho 
book  above  alluded  to,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
exi>ect  from  private  enterprise.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  would  be  a  still  greater  gratification  to  British 
entomologists  to  find  the  issue  of  a  similar  list,  of  the  British 
Museum  series,  more  closely  connected  with  our  own  fauna. 
A  work  of  this  character  would  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of,  and 
probably  a  Urge  addition  to,  the  Tortrices  known  to  occur  in 
tbeM  islands. 
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[THE  MACRO-LEPIDOPTERA  OF  THE  SHETLAND   ISLES. 

By  J.  Jknner  Weir,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.) 

(Concluded  from  p.  251.) 

Hepialus  velleda, — The  Shetland  specimens  are  very  rich 
colour  in  most  instances,  although  amongst  them  some 
e  much  paler  than  the  normal  colour  of  the  species ;  the 
nge  of  varieties  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  H,  humuli,  A 
ale  and  female  are  figured  in  plate  4. 

Nemeophila  plantaginis. — The  variety  Hosjnta  of  this  insect 

.pparently  does  not  occur  in    Shetland,   but   some  of    those 

aptured  exhibit  a  coloration   exactly  the  reverse   of   Hospita^ 

hich  has  the  ground  colom-  of  the  under  wings  almost  white, 

d  the  upper  wings  a  very  light  yellow ;  those  taken  by  Mr. 

eek's  collector  have  the  upper  wings  of  a  light  yellow,  and  the 

wer  much  more  darkly  coloured. 

Agrotis  porphyrea. — The  Shetland  specimens  are  much  larger 
an  any  I  have  seen  before,  and  some  are  distinguished  by 
total  absence  of  purple  on  the  wings. 
Noctua  f estiva  var.  conflua. — This  insect  varies  very  much ; 
some  resemble  the   ordinary    varieties   of  conflua,   others    are 
coloration  more   like   N.  Dahlii,   and  others  are  very  like 
hrunnea ;  all  are  darker  than  the  normal  N.  f estiva.      Some 
ave  a  hoary   appearance,   and  indeed  present  such   singular 
differences  that  I  do  not  doubt  if  the  more  remarkable  aberra- 
tions were  examined  separately  they  would,  in  the  absence  of 
links,  be  regarded  as  distinct  species. 

2p 
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Pachnobia  hyperhorea, — This  usually  very  variable  insect  i 
not  so  variable  in  Shetland  as  in  Scotland ;  two  of  the  extrcm< 
nurieties  are  figured.     Some  present  a  rich  red  ground  colour,  in 
others  the  prevailing  hue  is  slaty  grey. 

Dianthftcta  conBpersa.—MX  the  specimens  are  very  much 
darker  than  the  ordinary  colour  of  the  species,  and  some  ar* 
almost  black  and  quite  devoid  of  markings,  resembling  vei  \ 
much,  in  their  dull  leaden  hue,  D.  uesia. 

Da$yjx>lia  tcmpU, — Only  three  specimens  were  captured  : 
two  of  them  are  very  much  lighter  than  the  usual  colour  of  thu 
species. 

ApUcia  occulta. — It  is  singular  that  the  specimens  of  this 
insect  are  quite  as  light  in  colour  as  the  usual  southern  type, 
^one  being  dark  like  those  taken  in  Scotland. 

Hadtna  adusta. — The  specimens  of  this  insect  are  remarkably 
rich  in  colour,  and  with  the  markings  more  defined  than  usual. 

Larentia  didiimuta, — The  specimens  of  this  insect  are  daiki  r 
than  usual. 

EmmeleMiaaWiduta. — None  of  the  specimens  collected  resemble 
the  normal  type.  The  prevailing  colour  is  difficult  to  define  ;  to 
my  eyes  it  appears  to  be  a  luteous  lead-colour.  Some  of 
the  specimens  are  almost  without  markings.  I  propose  for  this 
insect  the  subspecific  name  of  Emmelesia  albulaUi  var.  ThuUs, 

Eupithecia  reiwsata. — The  specimens  are  of  a  dull  lead-colour 
with  the  markings  almost  indistinguishable  owing  to  the  dai ' 
of  the  ground  colour  ;  they  resemble  those  from  Ireland,  but  ai  t 
much  darker. 

Coremia  muniUUa. — The  specimens  taken  are  of  a  very  lovely 
puqde  or  vinous  colour,  far  more  beautiful  than  any  I  have  seen 
before;  there  is  an  oparjue  look  about  them,  and  the  markings 
are  very  sharply  defined. 

Mrltiuippc  wonUiuata. — The  specimens  taken  are  tolerably 
coDsUuit  in  coloi-ation,  but  they  vary  very  much  from  the  typo  of 
the  speeias.  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  figure  both  sexes 
of  this  charming  insular  variety.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
median  band  is  broken  uj)  into  a  series  of  bandlcts,  and  the 
under  wings  are  very  much  streaked  with  narrow  lines.  I 
regard  these  inseota  as  lM<ing  among  the  most  beautiful  obtained. 
I  propose  for  them  the  subspecific  name  of  Mdanippt  tnoHtanata 
var.  Shttlundica, 
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Camptogramma  hilineata. — The  specimens  taken  are  of  a  pale 
straw-colour,  but,  like  the  type,  they  vary  much  in  the  amount 
!  of  black  suffused  over  the  fore  wings. 

Mclanippe  fliictuata. — Only  one  specimen  was  taken.  This 
is  almost  black,  with  the  usual  markings  very  faintly  indicated. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  descriptions  that  many  of  the 

fepecies  are  darker  and  duller  than  the  southern  forms,  whilst,  on 

le   contrary,    several  are   lighter ;    amongst  the   former   may 

)e    noticed     Dianthacia    conspersa,    Melanippe   Jluctuata,    and 

\Eu2nthecia  venosata  ;   and  amongst  the  latter,  DasypoUa  templi, 

iplecta  occulta,   and    Camptogramma    hilineata.       This   appears 

ko  me  a  singular  and  inexplicable  fact. 

I  think  enough  has  been  wi-itten  to  enable  all  to  judge  of  the 

lvalue  of  Mr.  Meek's  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Macro- 

JLepidoptera  of  the  Shetlands  ;    and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will 

)btain,  both  amongst  British   and   Continental   entomologists, 

the  credit  he  so  richly  deserves. 

6,  Haddo  Villas,  Blackhenth,  London,  S.E.,  October,  1880. 


THE   MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA   OF   THE   SHETLAND  ISLES. 
By  Howard  Vaughan. 

The  Micro-Lepidoptera  observed  by  Mr.  Meek's  collector 
[during  his  sojourn  in  the  Shetland  Isles  numbered  only  eighteen 
jpecies.  We  are,  however,  compensated  to  some  extent  for  this 
)aucity  by  the  addition  to  our  lists  of  a  new  Eupoecilia,  for  which 
[I  have  proposed  the  name  E.  Thuleana ;  and  also  by  the  beautiful 
[variation  exhibited  by  some  of  the  other  species.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  Tinea  rusticella,  were  obtained  from  the  "  Mainland," 
las  the  largest  island  is  called.  T.  rusticella  occurred  only  in  the 
(Isle  of  Burra,  upon  which  Catoptria  ulicetana  was  also  found. 
The  following  were  the  species  captured  : — 

Pyralidina. 
hoparia  amhigualis. — One  specimen. 

S.   alpina. — The    two    beautiful    varieties    are    delineated   in 
)late  4,  figs.  1,  2. 
Cramhus  pratellus. 

C.  culmellus. — Scarce,  and  do  not  present  any  variation  from 
,  the  type. 
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Serieorii  UttoralU.—TUese  were  of  a  rich  brown,  and  n.  t 
unlike  some  of  the  Irish  and  Manx  examples  I  have  seen. 

Mixodia  Schulnana, — Brightly  coloured,  but  somewhat  smalln 
than  the  ordinary  Scotch  form. 

Cnepkana  miociiZana.— These  are  very  pretty,  and  a  strikii  / 
oontratt  to  our  ordinary  form.  The  ground  colour  is  bright*  r 
and  more  silvery,  and  the  darker  markings  are  more  intense.  I  1 
some  examples  the  fascia  is  broken. 

Baeira  lanceolana, 

Pkoxopierjfx  unguieana, 

PampUma  montlcolana. — This  and  the  two  preceding  speci<  - 
do  not  display  any  divergence  from  the  type. 

Dicrorampha  tanacetana. — The  ground  colour  is  somewlmt 
redder  than  the  English  forms. 

Catoptria  ulicetana. — More  variegated  than  our  Knglisu 
specimens,  but  not  so  brightly  marked  as  those  from  some  of  t)i( 
Scotch  localities. 

ArgyroUpva  cnicana, — One  large  and  richly-coloured  specimt mi 
only  was  captured. 

EupacUia  ThuUaruit  n.  s.  (fig.  3). — A  series  of  this  interesting 
insect,  which  differs  entirely  from  any  of  our  hitherto  known 
species,  was  obtained.  It  is  described  at  page  293,  in  tlii^ 
namber  of  the  '  Entomologist.* 

AphtUa  pratana.— Only  four  or  five  examples  were  obtained. 
One  of  these  is  a  straw-coloured  variety,  and  displays  the  dark 
markings  very  distinctly.  The  others  do  not  differ  from  the 
Scotch  specimens  I  have  seen. 

Tine*. 

Tinea  ruMticella.—Be^enl, 

OiUckia  iriesUUa.—A  pretty  light  form. 

OlffphipUrpx  eladUUa.—'Vr,  Wocke  gives  England  as  the 
only  loctltty  for  this  spedet.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Sydn*.\ 
Webb  for  identifying  the  specimens. 

M.  Ua«oin'.  Inn  FUUa,  O0U>\m  10,  ISSO. 
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EUPCECILIA    THULEANA:    A    MICRO-LEPIDOPTERON 
NEW   TO   SCIENCE. 

Expanse  5j  to  6  lines.  Head  and  palpi  straw-coloured. 
Thorax  and  patagia  somewhat  darker  and  interspersed  with 
gray.  Fore  wings  glossy,  tawny  fuscous.  An  elbowed  whitish 
line  extends  from  the  costa  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
outer  thirds  to  the  anal  angle.  Apex  and  hind  margin  dark 
brown.  From  the  hind  margin  four  dark  dashes  run  towards 
the  elbowed  line;  fringes  fulvous.  Costa  straight,  and  apex 
pointed.  Hind  wings  dark  gray,  paler  towards  the  base ;  fringes 
whitish  gray.  The  sexes  are  similar,  and  the  species  is  constant 
in  colour  and  markings.  The  wings  are  rather  more  pointed 
than  shown  in  i)late  4,  fig.  3. 

This  distinct  and  interesting  addition  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Meek's  collector  in  the  month  of  June  last,  in  the  Shetland 
Isles.  It  inhabits  the  rocky  coast  of  the  island  called  the 
*' Mainland,"  and  flies  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs  in  the  most 
;  inaccessible  places,  and  consequently  its  capture  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger. 

I  should  place  E.  Thuleana  between  E.  affinitana  and  E.  flavi- 
ciliana  in  Wilkinson's  arrangement  of  the  British  Tortrices. 


Howard  Vaughan. 


55,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  October  10,  1880. 


LEPIDOPTERA    OF    THE    SHETLAND    ISLES. 

DESCRIPTION     OF     PLATES. 

Plate  3. 

Figs.  1,  3,  5,  7  &  10. — Males  of  Hepialus  hvmiuli  var.  Hethlandica,  with 
dark  posterior  wings.  Figs.  7  &  10  represent  males  with  the  brown  anterior 
wings  of  the  females. 

Figs.  2,  4,  6  &  8. — Males  with  hght  posterior  wings. 

Figs.  9,  11  &  12. — Females  oiHepialus  humuli  var.  Hethlandica. 


Plate  4. 


Figs.  1,  2. — Scoparia  aljpina,  male 
and  female ;  varieties. 

Fig.  S.  —  En/pcecilia  Thuleana, 
[Vanglian. 

Figs.  4,  5. — Emmelesia  alhulata 
[var.  Thules,  Weir. 

Fig.  6. — Melanippe  Jluctuata. 

Fig.  7. — Eupithecia  venosafa. 


Fig.  8. — Gamptogramma  hilineata. 

Fig.  9. — Coremia  munitata. 

Figs.  10, 11. — Melanippe  montanata 
var.  Shetlandica,  Weir. 

Figs.  12, 13. — Dianthoecia  conspersa. 

Figs.  14, 15. — Pachnohiahyperhorea. 

Figs.  16, 17. — Hepialus  velleda,  male 
and  female. 
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THK  TOnTRTCES  OF  SURREY.  KENT,  A\D  SUSSEX. 

Bt  Walteb  p.  Wkston. 

(Concluded  fh>m  p.  978.) 

Xanthoietin  hamana,  Linn.— Common  throughout,  the  iu.au 
appearing  from  June  to  August  amongst  thistles.     The  perfiM  r 
insects  Tary  considerahly  in  colour  and  markings. 

X.Zoiffama,  Linn. — Generally  distributed,  but  more  local  than 
the  preoeding  species.  The  imago  occurs  from  May  to  September, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  are  two  separate  broods,  as  tli* 
August  specimens  are  richer  in  colour  than  the  spring  one>. 
According  to  Wilkinson  the  larva  feeds  in  the  roots  <>t 
Scabioia  columbaria. 

Chrotii  tessframt,  Treit.  Common  throughout,  among  br  k.  n 
ground  and  mixed  herbage.  The  imago  is  to  be  met  with  lioiu 
May  to  August,  and  flies  freely  in  the  hot  sunshine,  as  well  as  at 
dusk.     It  is  very  variable  both  as  to  ground  colour  and  marking> 

C.  rtitilanat  Hub. — Local.  The  imago  appears  in  July  anl 
August  among  junipers,  and  is  best  looked  for  late  in  th< 
afternoon,  when  the  insect  flies  from  twig  to  twig ;  but  is  not  very 
easily  taken.  The  larva  feeds  in  a  sliglit  web  on  the  shoots  oi 
the  juniper,  in  April  and  May.  It  occurs  at  Croydon,  Caterhani. 
Box  Hill,  and  Sanderstead. 

C.  bifasciana,  Hub.  =  yluJoMt/iayia,  Dup.— Local  and  scarce. 
This  insect  is  much  out  of  position  in  our  lists,  as  it  is  very 
closely  allied  to  A.  Conwayana,  with  which  it  is  placed  by 
Dr.  Wocke.  The  imago  appears  towards  the  end  of  May  and  in 
June,  and  is  to  be  taken  on  the  wing  at  dusk.  The  localities  art 
Hailanere ;  Darenth,  Strood,  Tonbridge ;  and  Tilgate  Forest. 

ArgyroUpia  Ilarttnanniana,  Clerk.  ■■  Baumannianat  Schiff. — 
Rather  local.  The  imago  appears  in  May  and  June  amonp 
niabes  in  damp  places.  It  has  occurred  at  Haslemere ;  Darenth  ; 
Tilgate  Forest  and  Hastings. 

A,  iubbammanmiana,  Wilk.— Local,  and  confined  to  the  cluilk. 
The  imago  appears  in  June  and  July,   and   has  occurred  at 
Croydon,  SaiideniUad.  Miikleham,  Box  Hill;  Darenth,  Dorert  1 
Folkestone;  Lewes,  Brighton,  cVc. 

A.  gtphyrana,  Treit.  Dubrimna,  Curt.  —  Local,  but  not 
unoommou.  The  imagu  appears  iu  July  and  August,  and  is  on 
iht  wing  in  the  sunshine.  The  Urva  feeds  in  June  in  tlie 
roofs  of  Kryn^/t"*"    Xi-     .M«i1  rhanget  to  a  pupa  the  following 
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month.  The  localities  are  Haslemere,  Croj'doii,  Box  Hill; 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Margate,  Dover,  Folkestone ;  Lewes,  and 
Brighton. 

A.  badiana,  Schiif.  —  Rather  local.  The  imago  appears  in 
July  and  August  among  Arctium  Lappa,  in  the  roots  of  which  the 
larva  feeds.  It  used  to  be  common  at  Darenth,  and  also  occurs 
at  West  Wickham ;  Dover,  Folkestone,  and  Hastings. 

A,  ciiicana,  Doub. — Bather  local.  The  imago  occurs  in  May 
and  June  among  thistles,  but  always  in  damp  localities.  It 
occurs  at  Haslemere  and  at  Esher. 

A.   ceneana.   Hub.  —  Local  and  not  common.      The   imago 

ippears  in  June  and  July  among  ragwort,  in  the  roots  of  which 

bhe  larva  feeds.      The  localities  are  Haslemere  ;   near  Strood, 

'olkestone. 

A.  Mussehliana,  Treit. — This  long-lost  species  has  been  taken 

|at  Deal  by  Messrs.  Howard  Vaughan  and  W.  Purdey. 

A.  maritimana,  Guen. —  The  species  was  first  taken  at  Deal  in 
.854  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Harding,  who  found  the  larvae  feeding  in  the 
roots  and  stems  of  sea  holly  {Eryngium  maiitimum),  from  which 
le  bred  the  perfect  insect  the  following  year. 

Cochylis  di2)oltana,  Hub. — Local.  The  larva  feeds  in  a  web 
imong  the  seeds  of  yarrow  in  the  autumn  and  winter ;  the  imago 
ippears  in  July  and  August,  and  has  been  taken  at  Croydon, 
iox  Hill,  Guildford ;  Charlton,  Folkestone ;  and  Worthing. 

C.  francillana,  Fabr. — The  imago  is  not  uncommon  around 
iondon  amongst  Daucus  carota,  and  flies  freely  at  dusk  in  July 
ind  August.  It  is  also  recorded  from  Sanderstead,  Forest  Hill, 
Jroydon,  Eiddlesdown,  Box  Hill,  Guildford;  Darenth,  Dover, 
llharlton,  Folkestone  ;  Lewes  and  Brighton. 

C.  dilucidana,  Steph. — Widely  distributed.     The  larva  feeds 
the  stems  of  the  wild  parsnip  {Pastinaca  sativa) ;  the  imago 
ippears  in  July. 

C.  Smeathmanniana,  Fabr.  —  Local  and  uncommon.  The 
lago  appears  in  May  and  June,  and  flies  freely  at  dusk.  The 
larva  feeds  in  the  heads  of  Achillea  millefolium,  Centaurea  nigra,  &c. 
Its  capture  is  recorded  from  Barnes,  Croydon;  Lewisham, Darenth, 
Dover. 

C.  straminea,  Haw. — Widely  distributed  throughout,  but  not 
common.  The  imago  appears  in  May  and  June  among  Centaurea 
nigra,  in  the  heads  of  which  the  larva  feeds. 
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C.  aUertutna,  St«ph  -  gigantana,  Goen.  —  This  species 
•ppear*  rettricted  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Kent,  where,  in 
some  seasons,  it  is  not  uncommon.  The  imago  appears  in 
Au^st  and  September  among  Centaurea  scabiosat  in  the  hends 
of  which  the  lanra  feeds. 

C  mopiana.  Haw. — Local.  The  imago  occurs  in  June  ai:  > 
July  among  fleabane  {Inula  dyseuUrtca)^  and  flies  freely  at  dii^l  . 
It  has  occurred  at  Darentli,  near  Strood,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkt'ston<  ; 
and  HsstingB. 

Aphelia  o$geaua,  Scop.  =  pratnna^  Hub. — The  imago  appca  - 
in  July  and  August,  and  is  verv  HlHni.],uit  on  all  downs  and  otli  : 
similar  localities  on  the  chalk. 

Tortrieode9  hyemana,  Hub.  —  Abundant  in  all  lanes  ai:  i 
woody  districts  in  the  early  spring.  The  female  is  more  sluggi-ii 
in  her  movements,  and,  when  beaten  out,  usually  drops. 

Erratum. 
EupcecUia  paUulanat  Zell.  =  aWicajntana^  Cooke,  was  inserts  i 
by  mistake  in  the  above  list,  and  must  be  struck  out. 

Addendum. 
Peronea  potetUillana,  Cooke. — Bred  last  year  by  Mr.  Williu.. 
Pordey,  of  Folkestone,  and  by  Mr.  Howard  Yaughan,  to    ■ ' 
he  sent  pupae,  from  larvs3  found  feeding  in  rolled-up  ku 
wild  strawberry  at  Folkestone. 

Before  closing  the  above  list,  I  must  express  my  thanks  t  > 
Mr.  C.  O.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Howard  Vaughan  for  much  valuaM 
■••tatance  during  tlie  progress  of  this  article,  which  has  reacli<  1 
far  greater  lengUi  than  I  originally  intended.  Before  commencing:. 
I  solicited  (through  advertisement  in  this  magazine)  local  and 
f  *^-  '  i:  *..  f^Qjj^  entomologists  working  these  counties.  Of  local 
1.  >y  one  of  any  assistance  was  that  of  Hastings  and 

neighbourhood,  kindly  sent  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomficld  an  i 
Mr  K.  A.  Hutler;  whilo  the  private  lists  were  still  more 
diKap|>oii)ting.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend  largely  on 
recorded  localities,  and  those  worked  by  myself  and  my  own 
imm«?4liate  frtendH.     Thin  must  be  my  apolog)*  for  certain  l«»<    "" 

being  no  frequently  meutiunetl    \\]n\r  othorH  ('(|uu]Iy  favi.u 

are  almost  entirely  omitted. 

Aalwfa  VUU.  Putixy,  8.W..  KoY«»b«ff.  lIMO. 
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By  John  B.  Bridgman  and  Edward  A.  Fitch. 

No.  II.— ICHNtUMONIDiE  (continued). 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  foregoing  tables  will  fully  bear  out  our 

prefatory  remarks  as  to  the  amount  of  variation  existing  in  this 

somewhat  extensive  genus.      Most  of  the   species  occur  twice, 

owing  to   sexual  variation ;    many   are  mentioned   three   times ; 

I.  comjmtatorius  and  Z.  varipes  occur  four  times ;  and  I.  Uneator 

is  so  variable  that  it  occurs  seven  times,  and  even  in  three  sections 

(1,  3,  and  8).      This   close    afl&nity,   constant   variation,    or   the 

difficulty  in  rightly  connecting  the  two  sexes, — not  always  easy  to 

etermine,  though  the   male   is  generally  more  slender, — often 

parently  distinct  species,  makes  the  genus  Ichneumon  especially 

zzling  to   the   beginner.      Several    teratological   varieties    of 

'chneumon  have  been  recorded  and  figured.     Wesmael  records 

ree  cases  of  gynandromorphism,  none  bilateral,  but  one  fairly 

mplete :    that   of  /.   luctatorius   with    its    extensorius    female 

oloured  plate,  Bull.  Ac.  Brux.,  vol.  iii.,  1836) ;  the  other  two 

ases  are  specimens  of  I.  comitator  and  /.  nigritarius  which  are 

partially  gynandromorphous  (Bull.  Ac.  Brux.,  xvi.,  pt.  2,  p.  378). 

schbein  describes  and  figures  (Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  xxii.,  428  ;  pi.  i., 

3)  a  polymelian  I.  luctatorius  which  has  two  well-developed 

rsi,  each  with  the  normal  five  joints  but  one  with  only  a  single 

aw,  on  the  right  hind  tibia,  which  is  one-sixth  shorter  than  the 

ormal  and  left-hand  one.     In  the  National  Collection  there  is  a 

ritish  specimen  of  I.  impressor  {nigricornis)  with  no  areolet  in 

e   right   fore   wing:    irregular   neuration   is    not  rare  in   the 

ymenoptera,  but  had  both  wings  of  this  Ichneumon  been  thus 

riously  abnormal    it    would  probably  have  long   remained   a 

ique  species  (?  genus).     There  is  a  constant  variety  of  J.  latrator 

emale  with  abbreviated  wings,  which  led  Gravenhorst  to  establish 

new  genus  {Brachyjjteriis)  for  it,  and  Forster  included  it  amongst 

e  Pezomachi  as  Pterocormus  means ;  this  variety  and  the  normal 

type  are  not  uncommon  in  Britain,  being  frequently  found,  like 

many  of  the  IcJineumonidce,  under  moss  or  loose  bark  from  autumn 

to  spring.     This  interesting  variety,  unique  in  this  family,  has 

been  figured  by  Stephens,  Wesmael,  and  Vollenhoven   (twice). 

Until  quite  lately  there  have  been  but  few  figures  of  Ichneumon. 

2q 
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Aiuui,  Donovan,  and  Rome  of  the  earlier  English  authors  fi^'und 
species    which,   although    fairly   good,    are    hardly  capabK-    «! 
identification  with  certainty  ;  so  also  with  the  figures  of  Reaumur 
and  DeOeer.     Coquebert  figured  /.  Coqueherti  ifmoritu) ;  thei. 
wrt  good    coloured    figures   of    /.  primatorius  igroisorius)   an  i 
I,  JUupotoriuM  in  Panzer;   this  latter  species  is  also  figured  1' 
Ratzeburg,  as  well  as  /.  dumeticola  ipiniperda),  I.  pUorius^  an  i 
/.  nigritariuM;   I.  dimidiatus  is  beautifully  figured  (coloured)  )\ 
Westwood  in  Stephens*  *I11.-Maudib.'     We  now  have  excellent 
figures    of   twelve    British    species    belonging    to    this    genu- 
in  Vollenhoven*s    *Pinacographia.*      The    identification    of    an 
Ichneumon  would  thus  appear  as  difficult  as  it  may  be  interestinij. 
but  our  table  will  at  least  serve  to  determine  a  specimen  as  on 
of  two  or  three  species,  and  then  the  respective  descriptions  (! 
Oravenhorst,  Wesmael,  Holmgren,  or  other  authority  should  )*< 
consulted.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  colour  and 
tixe  are  the   most  liable   to   variation;  sculpture  is    generally 
constant.     Marshall's  Catalogue  includes  144  species,  and  in  tht 
'Entomologist's  Annual'    for   1874,   /.  vulneratorius,   Zett.,    i- 
added,  where  see  the  synonymy  as  copied  from  Holmgren ;  but 
Wesmael's  /.  luematonotus  is  a  distinct  species  (Ent.  Tid.  i.  IH). 
This  is  included  in  the  table,  and  all  Marshall's  species,  except  his 
numbers  00,  61,  114, 110,  and  136.     Of  these  /.  varugatorius  (Oo 
and  I.  Umeo$^mut  (61)  were  included  by  Wesmael  in  a  new  genus 
Hepiopdmmi:  this  is  followed  by  Tischbein,  and  reluctantly  by 
VoUenhoven;  but  since  it  appears  desirable,  such  will  be  don* 
here.    /.  eerinthius  (114)  is  an  AmhlyteUa.find  will  appear  in  that 
gentu.     /.  daeeptor  (110)  is  retained  on  the  strength  of  Graven* 
horat'a   var.  5  alone,  who  says,  **Marem  unicum,  circa  Nethy 
captum    Hope    mihi    raisit";    it  was   not  in   Marshall's   1870 
Catalogue,  and  is,  we  think  rightly,  omitted  here.     The  male  of 
J,  pcriUucus,  Gr.,  is  AmhlyteUi  funereus  (in  'Ent.  Soc.  Cat. 
p.  94,  1.  6,  for  mala  read  female),  and  the  female  /.  periUucus 
(far.  I),  Or.,  it  A./tmoriuM;  Marshall  gives  /.  periUncus  (30)  in 
iba  ganiu  Ichneumon,  with  a  reference  to   Stephens,  but  he 
dateribaa  both  male  and  female;  therefore,  to  aave  more  confusion, 
tha  tpaeiaa  ia  not  included  here.      There  are  several  species 
aliaadjr  easting  tbair  ahadows  on  the  British  fauna,  but  they 
caimat  now  ba  rafiwred  to. 

A  atady  of  a  tartet  uf  bred  apecimens  in  many  specuh  .  i 
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Ichneumon  would  probably  lead  to  a  very  material  alteration  of 
the  specific  or  diagnostic  characters.     It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  Ichneumonid<B  are  exclusively  parasitic  on  Lepidoptera, 
and  if  these  had  not  been  so  generally  despised  by  lepidopterists, 
as  at  present,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  a  much  better 
knowledge  of  their  systematic  arrangement.     There  are  few  good 
collections  of  British  Ichneumonida ;  that  in  the  British  Museum 
is  very  rich  in  specimens,  but  from  its  almost  chaotic  arrange- 
ment this   vast   materiel   is   nearly   valueless;    it  contains   the 
rich   collections   of  J.    F.    Stephens    (which   included   those    of 
Francillon,  Marsham,  Haworth,  Donovan,  &c.)  and  T.  Desvignes  ; 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  ichneumons  (many  still  unique) 
from  Heysham's  collection  were  purchased  at  Stevens's ;  besides 
many  specimens  since  added  by  Walker,  Smith,  Marshall,  and 
others.     Kuthe's  general  collection  of  Ichneumonidce  is  also  in 
e  Museum,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  Gravenhorstian 
pes,  sixty-one  of  which  belong  to  this  family.     The  Hopeian 
ollection  at  Oxford  contains  of  European  ichneumons: — (1)  an 
Id  collection,  probably  named  by  Fabricius ;  (2)  several  drawers 
led  with   Gravenhorst's   types ;    (3)   many   species   named   by 
tephens ;  (4)  a  small  collection  received  from  Forster ;  (5)  the 
aundersian  collection,  arranged  by  F.  Smith ;    (6)  Westwood's 
ritish  collection;  (7)  a  small  collection  received  from  Wesmael; 
)  the  greater  part  of  F.  Walker's  British  collection ;  (9)  several 
awers  of  undetermined  British  specimens,  mostly  collected  b}^ 
ev.  F.  W.  Hope.      The  Linnean  collection   is   at  Burlington 
ouse. 

The  species  of  Ichneumon  are  all  solitary  in  their  parasitism, 

ever  more  than  one  living  in  the  same  host ;  when  more  is  known 

f  their  biology  it  will  probably  be  found  that  many  species  are 

onditionally  monophagous,  that  is,  they  are  always  attached  to 

the  same  or  a  closely  allied  lepidopteron,  but  to  this  possible  rule 

we  already  know  of  several  conspicuous  exceptions  amongst  the 

commoner  species.     It  appears  that  the  mother  Ichneumon  mostly 

attacks  its  victim  larva  when  nearly  or  quite  full-fed,  but  the 

manner  or  time  of  oviposition  has  seldom   been  observed;    as 

many  Lepidoptera,  especially  Noctuce,  hybernate  as  larvse,  it  is 

probable  that  oviposition  takes  place  in  the  spring.     The  species 

of  Ichneumon  mostly  emerge  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn,  and 

very  many  of  these  are  known  to  hybernate  as  imagos,  especially 
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the  fennftlat;   howerer,  in  RaUeborgs  interesting  *Krankeng<- 
■chiohten*(Ko8.  i&b)  several  species  are  uientiDned  as  appeariiu 
from  April  to  June;  these  were  from  Trachea  piniperda,  from 
which     Ratxeburg    bred    twenty-six    to    twenty-eight    diflferent 
ichneumons.    Another  possible  rule  is  that  the  time  of  appearaiK  • 
of  the  paraaiie  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  its  host.     We  kntns 
that  a  lanra  exliibits  little  or  no  sign  of  being  affected  when  i 
of  this  family  is  tlie  preyer;  it  is  not  so  in  mnny  otb<  r 
of  ichneumon  parasitism.     If  a  full-fed  larva  or  pupa  \n 
aluggiah  or  of  a  darker  colour  than  usual,  or  if  it  does  i)<  t 
emerge  at  the  proper  season,  it  probably  contains  a  parasite.     I  m 
no  known  instance  does  the  host  of  Ichneumon  die  till  it  becon)<  ^ 
a  pupa ;  hence  the  emergence  of  a  parasite  belonging  to  this  genu  . 
or  even  family,  instead  of  the  lepidopterous  imago,  is  frequently 
quite  unexpected.     The  Ichneumon  pupa  invariably,  we  believe, 
lies  with  its  head  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  its  host,  wh(>> 
pupa-skin  is  filled  with  a  thick  fluid  which  varies  in  consisteiu  > 
and   colour— yellowish   or   greenish;    this  surrounds  the  naki<i 
lehmtumon  pupa,  and  in  some  species  the  whole  abdomen  of  thr 
papa  ia  filled  with  the  fluid.     After  emergence  the  aflected  \)u\a 
may  eaaily  be  recognised.     In  the  usual  metamorphosis  of  tiu' 
lepidopteron  the  pupa  is  ruptured  on  the  thorax,  and  the  wing- 
caaes  invariably  broken  along  the  antennae ;  where  an  Ichneumon 
haa  emerged  theae  are  entire,  the  pupa-case  being  opened  with  a 
dean  tranaverse  cut  just  below  the  eyes ;  sometimes  the  anterior 
part  ia  cut  quite  off,  but  more  often  a  portion  of  the  pupa* 
wisevered,    whether   dorsal   or   ventral    seems    immateria 
detailed  deacnption  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  /.  pisorius  is 
by  lUtxeburg  (*Die  Ichneumonen/  i.,  131),  who  tells  us  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  those  of  many  species. 

Every  avHiUble  authority  has  been  consulted  for  the  compilati*  n 
of  the  fullowiug  list  of  Ichneumon  hosts,  but  its  accuracy  canix  t 
be  fully  relied  upon,  from  Uie  difliculties  of  identification  and 
errors  u( synonymy.  The  epeeies  are  numbered  as  in  MarahallH 
Catalogue;  tlie  author  of  the  biological  information  is  quoted  in 
iosUnoe,  the  name  being  given  in  Roman  letters  after  the 
of  ibe  iobneumonixed  insect ;  those  Lepidoptera  not  now 
known  aa  lirithih  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
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pisorius,  L. 


bilineatus,  Gmel. 

similatorius,  Fahr. 

Coqueberti,  Wesm. 
Bohemani,  Holmgr. 
sugillatorius,  L. 
leucocerus,  Gr. 
lineator,  Fahr. 


from 


\A.  rufinus,  Gr. 


irapressor,  Zett. 
ruficaudus,  Wesm. 
comitator,  L. 


fuscipes,  Gmel  „ 

periscelis,  Wesm.  „ 

pistorius,  Gr.  „ 

culpator,  Schr.  „ 

trilineatus,  Gmel.  „ 

Var.  umbraculosus,  Gr.  „ 

scutellator,  Gr.  „ 


\7.  raultiannulatus,  Gr. 
58.  molitorius,  L. 

punctus,  Gr. 
computatorius,  Mull. 
vagiuatorius,  L. 

xanthorius,  Forst. 
confusorius,  Gr. 


Smerinthus  ocellatus;  Bouche.  S.  populi; 
Bouche.  Sphinx  ligustri ;  Ratzeburg. 
S.  pinastri ;  Hartig,  Hatz.,  Brischke. 
Ptilodontis  palpina ;  Giraud.  Tryphaena 
pronuba;  Gir.  Hadena  pisi;  Liune, 
?  Ratz. 

Abraxas  grossulariata ;  Vollenhoven.  Bryo- 
phila  glandifera ;  Bignell. 

Melanippe  luctuata- ;  Brischke  (very  near 
M.  tristata). 

Calliraorpha  dominula;  Boie. 

Noctua ;  Brischke. 

Liparis  monacha ;   Ratz. 

Acronycta  megacephala;  Gir. 

Bombyx ;  Stephens,  Brischke.  Ypsipetes 
elutata;  Boie.  Eurranthis  pluniistraria* ; 
Gir.  Bryophila  glandifera;  Rondani. 
Nonagria  geminipuncta ;  Weston.  Noc- 
tua; Porritt.   Tortrixcratsegana;  Goureau. 

Heraithea  thymiaria;  Brischke.  Ophiodes 
illunaris=:= ;  Kirchner. 

Gortyna  flavago ;  Bridgman. 

Cosmia  trapezina ;  Brischke. 

Bombyx;  Steph.  Cleora  viduaria ;  Speyer 
(Ratz.)  Fidonia  piniaria;  Muss  (Hart.). 
Abraxas  grossulariata ;  Steph.  Plusia 
gamma;  Rond. 

Noctua;  Brischke. 

Noctua;  Brischke. 

Orgyia  pudibunda ;  VoU. 

MeHtsea  Athaha ;  Rond.  Setina  aurita*  ; 
Fallou(Gir.).     Trichiura  crataegi ;  Rond. 

Abraxas  grossulariata ;  Ratz.,  Holmgr., 
Brischke,  Barrett,  Bignell. 

Arctiacaja;  Steph.  Abraxas  grossulariata; 
Steph.     Trachea  piniperda ;  Brischke. 

?  Liparis  chrysorrhoea ;  Reaumur.  Abraxas 
grossulariata;  Kawall.  Trachea  pini- 
perda; Ratz. 

Dicranura  vinula;  Marshall. 

Noctua  brunnea;  Boie.  Trachea  piniperda ; 
Brischke. 

Caradrina  sp. ;  Gir. 

Orgyia  pudibunda;  Tischbein. 

Diloba  cseruleocephala ;  Graff  (Ratz.).  Noc- 
tua ;  Brischke. 

Polyphsenis  sericata-:^ ;  Mocsary. 

Dicranura  bicuspis :  Marshall.  Nonagria 
nexa=:= ;  Brischke.  N.  sparganii ;  Voll. 
Gortyna  flavago;  Boie,  Drewsen,  Brischke. 
Tryphsena  pronuba;  Steph.  Noctua 
bella;  Voll.  Noctua;  Steph.,  Brischke. 
Cucullia  Santonici'i^ ;  Wullschleger. 


3oa 
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S7.  meatntat,  W4 

42.  lacUtorius,  L. 


6;!.  IbniMMtt,  Or. 

57.  npCoriait,  L, 

6*i.  quBtitorius,  L, 

6S.  CMWtor,  Mm, 

07.  Mtuntorius,  L. 

CO.  nigriurius,  Gr. 


71.  (kbricAtor,  /'Vi/fr. 


78.  pdJidifrons,  Gr. 

74.  maculifroos,  Steph. 

75.  oonucttor,  L. 
78.  juflitiii.  Or. 

80.  pdUiaaiohuB,  C/r. 

RS.  ▼•eUktoridi,  (7r. 
84.  BoiiQtUgon,  Or. 


85. 


6rr. 


87.  owOktor,  Wmm. 
80.  ehioooniat,  ir«iiN. 
01.  (Urstoffiiti,  Fabr. 


04.  ctUio^nu,  <7r, 
00.  d«fWUor.  IF< 


07.  bilunublut,  O'l 


VftT.  dcih tUir,  IFmim. 


from  Nonagria  sparganii ;  Voll. 
„     Vaueasa  Polychloros ;  Nees  (teste  Gr).     \ 

urticic  ;  Gir.     Satynia  Janirm;  Schuii  ii 

(Hatz.).      Polyommatus    Circe'^ ;     Ronl 

Lvcfena  CjUarus^' ;  Goureau. 
„    Chelonia    plantagiois ;     Brischke.      Arctia 

fuliginosa ;  Gravenhorst. 
„     SatyrusJauira;  Brischke.    Liparis  monacl)  1 : 

Katz.     Liparis ;  lU)ud. 
„     Nonagria  typbsB ;    Desvignes,  Fitcli.      N 

geminipuiicta ;  DcsvigDes,  Marshall. 
,.     Vanessa  Polychloros ;  Brischke.     Acronym  ti 

sp. ;  Gir. 
,,     Dicrauura  vinula ;   DeGeer.     Meliana  6a.j 

mea;     Boie.        Calamia     phragmitidi^  : 

Boie.     Plusia  sp. ;  Gir. 
„     Eriogaster  lanestris ;   Harrach.     Angerona 

prunaria;    Harrach.      Macaria  lituraU  : 

l{atz.      M.  signaria^' ;    Kond.      Fidonit 

piniaria  ;    Ratz.,  Brischke.     Clostera  re- 
el usa  ;  Voll.       Trachea  pin iperda;  Boii, 

liatz.,  Brischke.     Taeuiocaropa  miniosa; 

Desvignes  (B.  M.  Coll.).     Pluaia  gamuja; 

Steph.      P.   festucaj;    Sleph.      Noaua ; 

Steph.,  Ratz.,  Dours. 
„     Orgyiapudibunda;  Ratz.     Macaria  lituraria; 

Ratz.   Notodonta  droraedarius ;  Marshall. 

Axylia  putris  ;  Bridgman.    Trachea  pini- 

perda ;  Hart.,  Ratz. 
„     Trachea  pin  iperda  ;  Brischke. 
„    Amphydasis  prodromaria;  Steph. 
„     Agriopis  apritina ;  Grav. 
M     Fidonia  piniaria ;  Brischke. 
,.    Lithosia  rubricollis ;  Gir.    CidariaooiTbta; 

Brischke. 
H     Depressaria  heracliella  ;  Biffncll. 
M    Nonagria geminipuncta;  VdL    N.  spargmu: 

Voll. 
„    Lithosia  quadra ;  Gir.    Trachea  pinipenln  ; 

Rau. 
M    Tricbiura  cratsgi ;  Rood. 
.,    Oeometim;  Brischke. 
.,     Smerinthus  tilis ;  Steph.,  Rond.      i.ipans 

salicis :  Boie.      L.  dispar;  Stepli.,  Gir., 

VoU.    L.  mouaclia :  RaU.,  Hawaii. 
,.     Hadena  adusta :  Brischke. 
,.     Macaria  I itu rata;  Ratz.    Trachea  pioipenia : 

Boie,  Ratz. 
Orgjia  pudibunda  :    Rond.     Trachea  pini* 

perda:    Rau..  Voll.,  Bribchko.     lladcna 

adusta ;  Brischke. 
FidoniN  |iiiiiuria  ;    HriiMrhkc. 


I 
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99.  ochropus,  Gmel.  from  Abraxas  grossulariata  ;  Steph.,  Brischke. 

^02.  exornatus,  Wesm.  „     Macaria   liturata ;    Graff  (Ratz.).      Cidaria 

~  fulvata  ;  Hart.,  Ratz. 

>6.  albicinctus,  Gr.  ,,     Fidonia  piniaria  ;  Bernuth,  Ratz.,  Brischke. 

|6.  gasterator,  Steph.  „     Depressaria  heracliella ;  Marshall. 

HOPLISMENUS,    Gr. 

AntennsB   white-ringed   {jierniciosiis    male,    generally   with    no    ring). 

Scutellum  pale. 
Abdomen    red,   or   red   and   black   (1st — 3rd   segments   testaceous  in 

aiilicus). 
Hinder  tarsi  black,  2nd — 4th  joints  pale. 
All  the  femora  and  front  tibiae  red  (hinder  legs  sometimes  more  or  less 

black).      -       1.  perniciosus,  4 — 5  lines,  male  and  female  [h,  s,  I,  a). 
Hinder  tarsi  yellowish,  also  tibiae  and  front  tai-si. 

3.  aulicus,  4i — 5  lines,  male. 
Abdomen  tricoloured;    femora  and  tibiae  red;    apex  of  hinder  black; 

hind  tarsi  white-ringed  (legs  sometimes  more  or  less  black  or  brown). 
2.  uniyiittatus,  4  lines,  male  and  female  (a,  I). 

The  species  of  Hoplismenus  appear  to  be  uncommon  in  Britain, 
ome  thirteen  species  are  known  on  the  Continent,  most  of  which 
ught  to  occur  here.    Ichneumon  exornatus,  Wesm.  (=  pictus,  Gr.), 

tylahus  dimidiatuSy  Gr.,  P.  errahundus,  Gr.  {=albinu8,  Gr.), 
were  all  included  in  Hoplismenus  by  Desvignes  ;  his  H.  semirufus, 
described  in  the  B.  M.  catalogue,  is  also  a  Platylabus.  Five 
species  of  this  genus  are  known  to  be  parasitic  upon  butterflies. 
H.  perniciosus,  our  commonest  species,  was  bred  by  Giraud  from 
a  Satyrus  Mcerd^  pupa,  and  Brischke  bred  H.  hidentatus,  Gr.  (var. 
of  perniciosus,  teste  Marshall),  from  Aspilates  strigillaria. 
Kriechbaumer  says  H.  aulicus  is  probably  attached  to  a  willow- 
or  sallow-feeding  larva.  He  also  met  with  the  female,  which 
Tischbein  has  described ;  making  a  new  genus  {Hyhophorus)  for 
this  species  amongst  the  Ichneumones  amhlypygi  near  Trogus 
tett.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxxvi.  280). 

ExoPHANES,  Wesm. 

Scutellum  yellow  or  whitish.  Females,  abdomen,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
sometimes  part  of  4th  segments  red,  anus  white  ;  males,  2iid  —4th 
red  (a);   2nd,  3rd,  and  sometimes  a  spot  on  7th,  yellow  (b.) 

Hind  femora  black.  .         -         -         -  1.  exidans,  4^ — 5  lines. 

Hind  femora  reddish  or  fulvous.        -         -        2.  occupator,  5 — 6  lines. 

Our  two  species  of  Exophanes  are  fairly  common,  and  they  are 
rery   liable   to    be    mistaken   for    similarly-coloured   species   of 
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Icknemmum;    E,    occnpaior,     mnle,     especially    resembles    the 

luctatoriH9   {(roup.      In   Exop}iane$   the    gnstrocsli    are    hardly 

dUtinguihhable  :   this  is  a  good  distinctive  characteristic.     B<'tli 

our  species,  in  which  the  sexes  differ  greatly,  are  well  figured  1-. 

VoUenboTen  (' Piiiacographia,'  pi.  2,  figs.  3  «k  4).      The  cc     • 

E,  exuUmt,  which  is  better  known  by  its  female  name  (/< 

VoUenhoven  tells  us,  was  bred  in  June  from  Tapinostola  Elymt 

TT   '  iigren   first   bred  E,  occupator   from   Nonagria  typlue,  and 

r-    .'-Tstra  bred  it  from  Nonagria  sparganii  (teste  VoUenhoven) ; 

while  VoUenhoven  also  bred  it  from  N,  typha.     In  the  third  wf  k 

of  August,  1H79.  Mr.  W.  R.  Jeffrey  bred  this  species  from  Briti  li 

N.  $parganii  pupa;. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 
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NOTE    ON    THE    GENUS    ORTHEZIA. 
By  F.  Bochanan  White,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Ab  Mr.  H.  C.  Hart  in  recording,  in  the  last  number  of  the^- 
'Entomologist'  (Entom.  xiii.  284),  the  occurrence  in  Ireland  of 
Dorihena  chiton  alludes  to  me,  I  am  tempted  to  make   a  few 
renuirks  on  this  interesting  insect. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which( 
U  the  correct  generic  name,  Orthezia  or  Dorthesia.     Th« 
was  created  in  honour  of  the  Abb6  d'Orthez,  and  was  n 
"Orthezia"  by  Bosc,  who,  in  the  'Journal  de  Physique*  for  187|| 
(p.  171),  published  a  memoir,  entitled  **  Description  de  YOrtkuUH 
ckaracias,"     In  the  same  journal  for  the  following  year,  I87(^ 
(p.  807),  the  Abh6  d'Orthez  himself  changes  the  orthography  ol: 
the  name  to  **  Dortlu»l(i,"  and  many  authors  have  adopted  h\tk 
name.    Bosc,  the  author  of  the  genus,  entitled  it  Ortfuzia,  and  not 
uther  can  be  used,  as   Orthezia  and  Dorthesia^   considered   at 
•eieutific  names,  are  quite  different  words.     In  adopting  Orthezia 
I  only  follow  Amyot,  SenriUe*  and  Signoret 

In  tba  second  place  as  to  the  species.    Of  these  (excludii 
one  or  two  extra- European  ones)  no  less  than  ten  or  eleven  hai 
been  described,  but  nliiioHt  all  of  tliem  seem  to  be  identical 
Urtka,  L.  (Aphis  urticd!,  L.,  Syst.  Nat  ii.  7.35,  80) ;  or  at 
that  as  the  ooucluikion  tluit  Signoret,  in  his  recent  classic  *  Ef 
sur  let  Cocheniiles/  arrives  at.     Ho  says  Uiat  he  has  met  wif 
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■■pecimens  in  several  countries,  and  received  them  from  others, 
and  that  they  are  all  referable  to  Urticce,  L.,  and  suggests  that 
the  various  so-called  species  that  have  been  described  have  been 
founded  on  different  states  of  Urticce.  The  names  Signoret  cites 
as  synonymous  with  UrticcB,  L.,  are  : — Characias,  Bosc;  Delavauxi, 
Thibaut;  Floccosa,  De  Geer;  Cataphracta,  Shaw;  Chiton,  Zett. ; 
?  Uva,  Modeer ;  Glechomce,  Fab.  sec.  Burmeister ;  Duhius,  Panzer ; 
Dispar,  Kaltenb.  Signoret  is  probably  right  in  sinking  most  of 
these  so-called  species,  but  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  one  or 
two  of  them  may  be  really  distinct  from  Urticce,  though  probably 
not  recognisable  by  the  published  descriptions.  Amongst  these 
may  be  Zetterstedt's  Chiton  (of  which  I  have  not  seen  a 
description),  but  there  is  many  a  conjecture  induced  bj^  the 
northern  habitat.  I  should  much  like  to  know  on  what  grounds 
Mr.  Hart  has  identified  his  Greenland  specimens  with  Zetterstedt's 
^species. 

I^B  As  to  my  Signoreti  it  is  thoroughly  distinct  from  Urticce,  L. 
T*he  shape  of  the  antennae  and  the  different  proportions  of  the 
front  legs  serve  to  separate  it  at  once.  It  is  far  from  rare  in 
Scotland,  where  Urticce  also  occurs ;  but  the  latter  I  have  found 
only  in  the  south-west  and  near  Glasgow.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Signoreti  may  be  identical  with  Chiton,  Zett.,  in  which  case 
we  will  have  to  adopt  the  latter  name.  In  Ireland  I  should  expect 
both  Urticce  and  Signoreti  to  occur ;  and  if  Mr.  Hart  will  continue 
his  search  he  will  no  doubt  meet  with  both.  From  England  I 
have  seen  Urticce  only.  It  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  probably  in  many  other  places.  Signoreti  may 
very  probabl}^  occur  in  the  more  mountainous  districts.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  name  any  specimens  that  may  be  entrusted  to  me. 

A  brief  description   may  be   useful   to   those   who   are   not 

acquainted  with  these  interesting  insects.     In  form  they  (or  at 

least  the  females  and  larvae)  are  flattish  and  oval,  and  often  under 

the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length.     In  colour  usually  of  a  dead 

white  (but  sometimes  slightly  discoloured)  from   the  numerous 

flakes  and  layers  of  a  calcareous-like  secretion  (probably  waxy  in 

nature)  with  which  they  are  covered ;   the  legs  and  antennae 

generally  brown  or  pinkish  brown.     The  males  only  are  winged, 

-^nd  are  in  appearance  and  colour  (a  clear  brown)  very  different 

■■from  their  humble  partners,  which  are  far  more  commonly  met 

l^with.     The  calcareous-like  secretion  with  which  the  females  are 

IB 
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oovered  forms  a  kind  of  bag  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  in  whidi 
the  eggs  are  deposited  and  hatched.  I'he  young  larvs  are  lik< 
their  mother,  but  differ  in  the  number  of  the  joints  of  th(  i: 
auienne,  Sic. ;  and  the  form  of  the  male  and  female  larva;  u 
somewhat  different.  Like  other  hemipterous  insects,  the  mouth 
is  formed  for  sucking. 

Ortkejfia  Signoreti  usually  lives  amongst  mosses,  or  und  r 
decaying  leaves  of  ferns  and  other  plants;  and,  like  Mr.  Hnrt.  I 
first  met  with  it  when  looking  for  land  shells.    It  is  very  bl 
in  habit,  scarcely  moving  at  all  when  found,  but  tucking  iL>  h . 
and  antenna:  undenieath  it  looks  somewhat  like  a  small  flat  set  i. 
or  like  the  cocoon  of  some  other  insect. 

O.  Urtica,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  more  exposed,  and  occurs 
upon  various   plants,  such  as   the   greater  stitchwort  (Stellaria 
kolo$Ua)t   nettle,   geranium.    Euphorbia    characiaa   (whence    tL 
name  Orthezia  characias)^  &c. 

D'Orthez,  who  carefully  studied  the  habits  of  this  insect,  says 
that  the  larva  of  a  beetle  attacks  and  devours  the  eggs  in  the 
maternal  pouch,  but  without  attacking  the  mother. 

Though    placed    amongst    the    cochineal,    or    8calo-iiisLct>, 
Orthezia  has  many  peculiarities,  and  is  well  worth  studying. 
rMb,  Norembtf  1».  1S80. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES,  CAPTURES.  Ac. 

Dbscription  op  the  Larva  of  Acidaua  ochrata.  —  This 
f"«ttrf»mely  local  species  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  as  bv  ^  •" 
].;.^land.     The  following  notes  will  be  of  interest: — Tli' 
are  not  apparently  attached  to  the  food,  but  dropped  1 
amongst  it.     They  hHtch  in  a  few  days,  about  the  first  >\ 
August     Having  no  information  of  food-plant,  a  general  sel 
of  the  most  probable  was  made,  and  placed  in  a  wide* mouth 
bottle  for  their  choice.     For  the  first  week,  so  littb 
there  of  any  feeding  that  I  feared  I  had  lost  them.     Ai 
three  weeks,  although  they  made  very  little  progress,  still  thoy 
were  alive,  and  most  have  eaten  something.     Generally,  n 
the  little  larva  were  on  or  near  Oalium  veruin  flowers,  one  ^ : 
pUnta  supplied.      Still   being  so   smidl   the   frass   was    hardly 
perceptible ;  as  time  went  on  it  became  more  apparent  that  the) 
ate  only,  or  at  any  rate  principally,  the  withered  flowers  of  the 
Galium.     During  the  month  of  Augoat,  as  long  as  this  plsnt 
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could  be  obtained  in  bloom,  it  was  continued  as  food ;  when  this 
could  no  longer  be  obtained  I  had  to  seek  some  other  food,  and 
early  in  September  I  tried  flowers  of  golden-rod.  The  larvse  took 
to  this  readily  enough,  although  evidently  not  a  natural  food,  as 
the  golden-rod  did  not  grow  in  the  district  where  the  moths  were 
taken.  I  simply  tried  it  because  I  had  it  growing  in  my 
■  garden.  My  stock  of  this  plant  failing,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grigg,  of 
Bristol,  kindly  sent  me  a  weekly  supply  of  it  by  post,  until  the 
middle  of  October,  when  flowers  could  no  longer  be  obtained. 
By  this  time  about  ten  of  the  larvae  had  fed  up  much  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  brood,  and  almost  gave  me  hope  that,  provided 
I  could  get  them  food,  they  might  be  induced  to  feed  up  this  3'ear. 
I  pondered  as  to  what  food  I  could  procure,  when  Crepis  vlrens 
suggested  itself  to  me,  from  the  fact  of  recollecting  that  a  species 
of  Crepis  was  very  plentiful  in  their  habitat.     Crepis  virens  being 

I  late-flowering  plant  and  common  on  Blackheath,  there  was  not 
uch  difficulty  in  getting  flowers  of  it  to  try,  and  it  proved  a 
tmplete  success.  Some  of  these  flowers  were  placed  in  a  glass 
linder,  with  a  few  broken  pieces  of  flower-pot,  light  soil,  and 
oss,  which  were  kept  moist,  but  not  wet,  having  a  free  drainage. 
This  cylinder  was  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  the  ten  forward 
larvae  now  fed  up  rapidly ;  and  by  the  1st  November  the  first  one 
had  spun  up.  I  immediately  despatched  one  of  the  largest  to 
Mr.  Buckler,  who  has  secured  three  drawings  of  this  long-desired 
species.  I  may  mention  that  at  first  I  had  tried  the  coast  Crepis^ 
but  then  only  the  leaves.  They  did  not  apparently  care  for  them 
at  all,  or  in  fact  for  foliage  of  any  kind.  Flowers,  when  withered, 
appeared  to  be  most  to  their  taste.  The  full-fed  larva  may  be 
briefly  described,  being  almost  without  ornamentation  and  of  an 
almost  uniform  warm  stone-colour ;  it  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  moderately  stout  for  an  Acidalia,  slightly  thickest 
in  the  middle,  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  head,  which  is  rather 
flat  and  small.  The  dorsal  and  subdorsal  lines  are  obscurel}^ 
indicated.  When  viewed  through  a  glass  of  low  power  the  dorsal 
line  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  two  fine  parallel  lines  of  faint  grey; 
J^^e  subdorsal  lines  by  a  broken  and  indistinct  row  of  grey  dots, 
m^ost  distinct  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  segments.  The  whole 
dorsal  area  is  seen  to  be  a  series  of  fine  transverse  wrinkles, 
which,  with  a  higher  power,  appear  very  like  the  ridges  of 
corduroy,  such  as  used  for  workmen's  trousers.     The  spiracular 
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whieh  lowiirds  the  head  appears  almost  fringed,  and  to  which 
portions  of  the  yellow  petals,  or  rather  florets,  often  adhere.  Th< 
abdomen  and  claspers  are  of  the  same  uniform  stone-colour,  with 
a  faint  indication  of  a  double  row  of  dark  spots,  two  or  four  on 
each  segment.  The  larva  spins  a  few  coarse  threads  of  silk, 
drawing  together  portions  of  food-plant  or  moss  into  an  open- wo ik 
ooeoon,  through  which  can  readily  be  seen  the  light  brown 
ohrjsalis.  Naturally  these  lurvte  would  hybernate,  which  the 
rest  of  my  brood  are  now  doing. — W.  H.  Tuowell  ;  3,  Lewisham 
Road,  Greenwich,  November  13,  1880. 

Treatment  of  Hybernating  Larv£. — Last  year  I  refent  1 
to  the  ice-house  treatment  of  hybernating  larvae  (Entom.  xii.  2Ui>  . 
and   knowing  how   difficult  it   is   to   carry   many  species  that 
hybernate  as  3'oung  larvai  through  the  winter,  especially  araon^-t 
tlie  Diunii  and  Bombyces,  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  11. 
Edwards  may  possibly  be  instructive.     They  appeared  in  th- 
'Canadian  Entomologist'  for  August,  1880  (vol.  xii.,  p.  143)  :- 
•'In  *Can.  Ent.,*  vi.,  p.  121  (1874),  I  gave  a  general  account  <  1 
breeding  the  larvae  of  Argynnis  Cyhele,  A,  Aphrodite^  and  A. 
Diama.    Since  that  date  I  have  bred  A.  CybeU  as  well  as  otht  r 
■pecies  of  this  group,  but  before  1880  I  always  lost  the  larg*  r 
part  of  the  larvae  during  the  winter,  or  they  died  off  at  their 
tocoessive  stages,  or  in  chrysalis.     I  attempted  to  keep  the  larva^ 
after  hatching,  which  occurs  in  September  or  October,  in  a  cool 
room  free  from  dampness,  they  being  placed  on  stems  of  vioUis 
growing  in  pots.     But  the  alternation  of  warm  with  cold  u 
daring  the  fall  and  winter  was  unsuitable  for  the  larvae,  the  Ui\m  - 
dropped  ofl^  or  the  plants  died,  and  there  was  a  constant  loss. 
After  the  sunriTors  were  brought  into  a  warm  room  later  in  the 
winter  they  were  not  healthy,  but  lingered  ;' 
being  protracted,  many  perishing,  even  up  to  chi, 
or  the  butterflies  perhaps  came  out  crippled.     In  1873,  starting' 
with  more  than  three  hundred  young  larva  of  A,  Di' 
obUined  but  a  single  butterfly.     From  as  many  eggs  of  A,  i  ^, 
I  got  three  butterflies,  and  of  A.  AphrodiU  one  chrysalis  onlv. 
Hhicb  di«d  belbra  imago.     Encouraged  by  the  results  ol- 
by  freestng  the  Urva  of  Hatyrm  Alope  in  winter  of  lb. 
I  datermined  to  try  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  Unr«  of  A.  ( 
and  availing  myself  of  the  kindly  oilered  aid  of  Prof.  C.  11 
Pemald,  I  sent  a  coniiiderable  number  of  recently- hatched  larva 
io  him  at  Orono,  Maine,  to  be  placed  in  ice-house.    They  were 
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Ismail  paper  pill-boxes,  the  unglazed  sides  of  which  afforded 
othold.  I  had  found  that  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  S.  Alope 
escaped  mould  in  such  boxes,  while  others  on  cloth  were 
destroyed.  These  little  boxes  were  placed  in  a  flat  tin  box, 
which  was  deposited  in  the  sawdust  beneath  the  ice,  'frozen 
sawdust,'  as  Prof.  Fernald  wrote.  Five  months  later,  on  5th 
March,  1880,  I  received  the  boxes  by  mail.  The  larvae  were 
found  to  be  nearly  all  alive — not  more  than  one  or  two  dead — 
and  when  first  seen  several  showed  some  movement,  though  onl}'^ 
three  days  from  ice.  Others  were  lethargic  some  hours  longer, 
but  by  the  Gtli  nearly  all  had  left  the  boxes  and  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  plants  of  violet  amid  which  I  had  laid  them.  They 
crawled  up  and  down  the  stems,  and  disposed  themselves  in  the 
concave  sides  just  as  they  do  in  the  fall  when  about  to  go  into 
lethargy.  On  10th  March  one  of  the  larvae  was  found  to  have 
passed  first  moult,  several  days  in  advance  of  any  other,  and  it 
continued  in  advance  to  maturity,  i)assing  second  moult,  18th ; 
ird,  27th ;  fourth,  4th  April ;  fifth,  12th  April ;  suspended, 
rd ;  pupated,  24th  ;  and  gave  imago,  A.  Cybele,  female,  I4th  May. 
he  whole  period  from  ice  to  butterfly  was  seventy-three  days, 
e  other  larvae  passed  first  moult  19th  March;  second,  29th 
arch  to  2nd  April ;  third,  4th  to  6th  April ;  fourth,  11th  to  12th; 
th,  16th  to  19th  April;  and  the  butterflies  issued  12th  to  27th 
.y.  What  loss  of  larvae  there  was  occurred  before  first  moult, 
tly  by  escape,  as  it  seemed,  but  partly,  as  I  thought,  from 
ving  been  introduced  to  a  warm  room  too  abruptl3\  But  after 
e  moult  I  lost  none.  I  preserved  some  examples  at  every  stage 
alcohol,  and  so  reduced  the  number ;  but  there  was  no  death 
mong  the  larvae  which  were  allowed  to  proceed,  and  I  obtained 
at  last  seven  perfect  butterflies,  one  male,  six  females.  They  were 
l^plso  of  very  large  size,  equal  to  any  taken  in  the  field.  It  is 
^^^vident,  therefore,  that  freezing  did  not  injure  the  larvae,  but  on  the 
contrary,  invigorated  them,  enabling  them  to  pass  their  successive 
stages  rapidly.  [A  comparative  table  is  then  given  of  the 
duration  of  the  various  stages  in  the  specimens  iced  in  1880  and 
those  kept  in  the  cool  room  in  1873-4.  The  iced  larvae  from 
removal  to  imago  occupied  a  total  period  of  from  54  to  87  days, 
the  others  134  days  and  upwards.  The  first  moult  was  reached 
by  the  frozen  larvge  in  from  8  to  18  days,  while  the  earliest  of  the 
other  batch  did  not  change  till  the  44th  day.]  I  have  no  doubt 
that  by  freezing  any  species  of  larvae  which  hybernate,  they  may 
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saoceftsfolly  be  carried   to  imago— such  as  ArffynnU,  Melif^r 
CoUoi,  AptUura,  Satyrids,  Hesperians,  ^^c.     Probably  it  v 
be  better  not  to  remove  them  from  the  ice  until  spring  has  i 
set  in,  instead  of  rousing  them  prematurely,  as  I  did  in  the 
of  A,  CybeU,     Comparing  the  coloration  of  the  butterflies 
the  iced  larvae  with  examples  taken  this  season  in  the  field,  1  set 
no  difference.*' — Edward  A.  Fitch. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  nkar  Claverton.— I  have  just  had  'i- 
pleasure  of  adding  to  my  collection  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  Ant 
captured  on  a  greengage-tree  in  the  rectory -garden  of  th* 
adjoining  parish  of  Claverton.  The  capture  was  made  on  the 
3rd  September,  1880,  by  the  son  of  the  rector,  and,  owing  to  his 
inexperienced  handling,  the  specimen  is  not  so  perfect  as  I  could 
wish. — J.  G.  Hoss ;  Bnthampton  Lodge,  Bathampton,  near  Bath* 
October  20,  1880. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  near  Birmingham.—  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  hand  you  another  instance  of  the  capture  of  C.  ctUriOt 
besides  those  already  recorded  in  the  *  Entomologist';  it  was 
caught  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  last  week.  It  is  a 
finely  marked  specimen,  though,  unfortunately,  its  upper  wings 
were  both  torn  in  capturing  it.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  F.  Coburn,  taxidermist,  of  this  town. — George  T.  Bakeb; 
The  Bracken,  Augustus  Road,  November  8,  1880. 

Odonestik  potatoria  var. — I  have  a  variety  of  Odonestis 
potatoria,  the  converse  of  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jenner  Wtir 
Mi  page  207  of  this  volume.  Mine  is  a  male,  with  the  light 
colour  of  the  female. — R.  W.  Bowyer  ;  JIaileybury,  Hertford. 

Catocala  fraxisi  near  RuuuY.^It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  hear  of  the  capture  here  of  a  fine  specimen  of 
Catocala  fraxini.  I  took  it  on  the  night  of  31st  August,  when 
sugaring.  I  do  not  hear  of  one  being  previously  taken  in  this 
neighbourhood.— T.  W.  Wratislaw;  Rugby,  Sept.  25.  1880. 

LiTHOKiA  QUADRA  IN  DORSETSHIRE.-— A  Specimen  of  LUhosia 
quadra  wsk  taken  in  July  by  C.  F.  Benthall  at  Sherborne,  ill| 
DorsetHhire;  I  forget  the  exact  date.     He  obsenred  a  ttrai 
looking  wttKp  flying  near  his  garden,  and,  on  capturing  it,  f< 
that  it  was  carrying  a  half-eaten  specimen  of  this  moth  in  iti 
mouth,  two  of  the  wings  baring  been  torn  off.     This  is  the  firtl' 
time  L.  quadra  has  been  seen  near  8berborne.-*-CHAS.  £.  Inok; 
29,  St  SU'phen's  Avenue,  Shepherd  s  Bush,  W.,  Nov.  H,  1880. 
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Epione  vespertaria  AT  Arundel. — On  August  29th  of  last 
year  (1879)  I  captured  a  specimen  of  this  insect  at  Arundel. 
I  see  that  in  the  *  Insect  Hunter's  Companion,'  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Greene,  Brandeston,  in  Suffolk,  is  given  as  a  locality.  The  only 
localities  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stainton  are  York  and  Lyndhurst. 
Both  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  J.  Weir  identify  it  as  Epione  vespertaria. 
The  specimen  I  captured  is  an  exceedingly  small  one,  not  more 
than  half  the  usual  size. — A.  Sidney  Olliff;  36,  Mornington 
Road,  Regent's  Park,  W.,  November  5,  1880. 

Abraxas  grossulariata  double-brooded. — During  last  May 
and  June  I  collected  about  4000  larvae  of  this  species,  and  bred 
iibout  3000  perfect  specimens  from  the  May-gathered  larvae,  whilst 
nearly  all  the  latter  ones  were  Ichneumoned,  or,  though  they 
made  up,  failed  to  produce  imagines.  On  visiting  last  week  one 
of  the  localities  where  I  got  about  2000  larvae  early  in  May, 
I  found  two  pupae  just  made  up,  and  larvae  full-fed.  These  I 
brought  home,  and  some  have  gone  into  chrysalis,  whilst  others 
are  about  to  do  so.  I  am  curious  to  know  what  the  imagos  from 
them  will  be  like,  not  having  ever  known  this  species  to  be 
double-brooded  before.  I  note  it,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  any 
of  our  fellow-workers  have  observed  a  similar  instance. — C.  S. 
Gregson  ;  Stanley,  Liverpool,  October  20,  1880. 

[At  p.  20,  vol.  xii.,  of  this  magazine,  Mr.  Silcock  relates  a 
similar  instance  in  November,  1879  ;  but  we  have  not  heard  that 
the  pupae  produced  abnormal  forms.     Perhaps  Mr.  Silcock  will 

Immunicate  the  result  of  those  pupae. — Ed.] 
PcEDiscA  sordidana.— On    the   26th   of   September  Mr.    G. 
ckson  and  myself  went  to  Bishop's  Wood,  Cawood,  to  look  for 
larvae  of  Eupiihecia  trisignata  and  E.  albipunctata,  and,  having 
worked  very  hard  for  three  hours  with  no  success,  we  turned  our 
attention  to  beating  alder,  larch,  nut,  &c.     We  soon  began  to  find 
a  Tortrix  rather  commonlj'',    which   I   at   first    took   for   worn 
P.  solandriana,  but  thought  them  very  late.     However,  upon  a 
more  close  examination,  I  found  it  was  not  that  species,  but  the 
true  P.  sordidana  =  Stahilana  of  Stainton's  Manual.     I  feel  quite 
sure  that  an  error  is  often  made  by  persons  mistaking  this  species 
L^pr  P.  semifuscana,  but  any  one  who  has  bred  the  latter  species  will 
I^B-  once  see  that  the  posterior  wings  are  much  lighter  and  more 
'      glossy  than  in  P.  sordidana.     I  went  again  on  the  30th,  and  got  a 
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specimens.  I  hsve  not  the  least  doubt  the  larva  feeds  on  alder,  for, 
althoogh  we  beat  other  trees  in  the  vicinity  as  long  as  we  could, 
we  only  got  them  from  the  alder  trees.  P.  temifuscana  feeds 
abundantly  on  the  Myrlca  OaU  in  Askhsm  Bog,  and  is  vt  i  y 
variable.  The  moth  appears  in  July  and  August.  P,  sordiduii  i 
is  very  constant  in  markings,  and  varies  verj'  little  in  colour ; 
tome  are  a  little  more  fuscous  than  othera,  and  the  under  wings 
are  dark  grey.  I  also  beat  about  thirty  specimens  of  Padisca 
optkalmieatui  from  poplar  in  the  same  wood  at  the  same  time. — 
W.  Pbbst;  is,  Holgate  Road,  Y6rk. 

HoMOLOBUS  DISCOLOR,  Wesm,,  BRED. — At  p.  89  of  this  volume 
Dr.  Capron  recorded  the  capture  of  five  females  of  Hoinolobiu 
discolor,  beaten  from  hazel.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  breeding  a 
female  in  September,  1879,  and  to-day  I  have  bred  two,  both 
females,  from  Cabera  ptisaria  larvae  beaten  from  alder.  This 
will,  1  think,  throw  some  light  on  their  having  been  beaten  from 
haxel,  the  food  also  of  C.  pusaria,  I  was  not  quite  positive  from 
what  larva  the  one  I  bred  last  year  emerged ;  hence  the  reason 
I  did  not  record  it.~G.  C.  Bignell  ;  Stonehouse,  Plymouth. 

The  Miebs  Collection. — The  very  large  and  extensive 
entomological  collection  made  by  the  late  John  Miers,  F.R.S., 
has  been  presented  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  is 
now  being  studied  and  incorporated  by  Prof.  Westwood.  This 
collection  is  particularly  rich  in  Brazilian  insects,  and  thus 
peculiarly  valuable  for  the  Oxford  collection,  which  was, 
with  other  regions,  poor  in  the  neotropical  fauna. — 
'Nature,*  November  11,  1880. 


Ebratum.— At  page  278,   vol.  xiii.,   for  AjHUura   I  tin,    vai 
/Utf,  read  var.  loU, 
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Fiuwon  OwiM,  M.R.C.S.— w                          '  v  .  f 

Mr.  Francis  Owen,  of  Sunnynii       i  xmII 

known  by  many  of  our  readers  as  a  lepid  Mr.  Owen 

wahrtanaUlx  lost  his  life  while  on  bin  proi  k  on  the 

fiighlof  Oelober  Slst,  by  accidcntully  walking  ...:  .  mal 
Kintbury,  Surrey,  when  he  was  drowned.— J^  T.  C. 
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VARIETY    OF    MELANIPPE    HASTATA. 


MeLANIFFE   HASTATA,  VaV. 

The  above  very  pretty  variety  of  Melanippe  hastata  was  tiiken 

in  June,    1880,  by  Mr.  William  Prest,  of  York,  while  he  was 

collecting  in  Edlington  Wood,   near  Doncaster.     At  the  same 

time  Mr.  Prest  captured  a  long  series  of  the  normal  type  of  this 

insect,  but  no  other  variety. 

John  T.  Cakrington. 


NOTES    ON    THE    LEPJDOPTERA    OF    NATAL. 

By  William  D.  Gooch,  C.E. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xiii.,  p.  276.) 

The  larvae  of  the  Acrceidce  in  Natal  seem  to  have  a  tendency 
to  gregarious  habits,  especially  Cynthia  and  Petrcea.  Violarum 
also  generally  occurs  numerously  on  any  food-plant  which  is 
frequented  by  it.  The  young  of  Cynthia  are  common  on  a  woolly- 
leaved  Lamium,  of  which  they  eat  away  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  curling  it  over,  and  enveloping  it  with  silk  threads,  in  which 
the  exuviae  and  cast-skins  get  entangled.  I  have  counted  over 
eighty  specimens  in  one  brood. 

B 


U  THB   ENTOMOLOOnrr. 

The  hrrm  of  Petraa  do  not,  so  far  as  I  have  ohserved,  spin  a 
oommon  weh,  hat  they  are  very  abundant.  One  shruh  of  ibi 
food-plant  was  jrear  after  year  attacked  by  them  in  hundreds ;  and 
in  tlie  pupa  state,  I  picked  one  branch  with  over  twenty  of  tbt 
rather  brilliantly  marked  pupa;  attached  to  it.  They  seemed  tu 
have  a  peculiar  liking  for  this  one  shrub,  the  only  one  out  of 
several  of  the  same  size  and  species  in  the  same  spot  and 
aspect,  snd  apparently  similar  condition,  which  the  larvae  evrr 
attacked.  Kvery  entomologist  must  have  had  an  experience  of 
this  character,  and  possibly  has  found  as  little  explanation  for  it 
as  I  have. 

Lycla  is  found  on  a  sort  of  '*  flowering  grass,'*  which  is  n 
ground  creeper  in  damp  places;  it  is  not  very  gregarious,  bu? 
occurs  sparsely  over  the  masses  of  the  food-plant  on  the  ground 
Natalica  and  Petraa  feed  on  a  succulent  creeper,  which  is  a 
favourite  also  with  Zctes  and  Hypaiia.     The  larvae  generally  ar^ 
prettily  but  not  conspicuously  coloured,  and  the  pups  marked 
with   black   or  red   lozenges  and   angles.      Some   of  the   n    V 
imagines  of  the  Acraida  are  furnished  with  honiy  appentl 
below  the  abdomen,  of  which  I  could  never  ascertain  the  use.     1 
hftTe  not  heard  whether  this  has  been  noticed  generally. 

Nymphalid^. 

NpmphaUd/t  both  in  number  and  display  is  very  well  r( ; 
Wllt«d  in  its  many  branches,    and  a  South  African   colle* 
gives  a  very  fair  facies  of  tliis  important  and  popular  fui 
Tlie  drawers  of  my  cabinet  containing  them  were  those  gazed 
ufion  with  most  admiration  by  my  non -entomological  friends. 

The  widely-spread  insect  Atella  Phalanta  is  very  abundant 
It  hardly  varies  appreciably  from  the  Indian  form  in  the  imagOi 
but  the  larva  and  pupa  are  very  different  in  Natal  fr       ^^  '1 

snd  Moore's  description  of  the  Indian  types.  The  puj  . 
onuunented  with  coral-red  spines  and  marks  and  gilt  spots, 
b  ss  beautiful  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  quite  eclipsing  the  i^lit- 
ttring  hana'uitt  both  in  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  colour  mimI 
hftrmony  of  form.  My  first  discovery  of  the  larva  of  this  in^  t 
wts  by  noticing  a  female  egg-depositing.  I  watched  her,  msrktd 
the  sprayM,  found  the  eggs,  ajid  vinited  them  from  time  to  tiflit 
till  the  Urvs  emerged,  snd  so  on  till  tlieir  pups  stage  was  reaohai; 
uwhtle— having  obtained  a  clue  to  the  food-plant,  which  much 
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resembles  our  hazel — I  soon  found  other  larvae,  and  bred  a  good 
series.  At  some  periods  of  the  year  the  imago  is  much  darker 
than  at  others,  following  the  law  already  set  down  concerning 
some  AnthocariTKB.  The  size  of  this  insect  varies  very  much, 
and  to  this  circumstance  I  trace  the  apparent  rarity  of  an  allied 
insect  Lachnoptera  Ayresii.  This  was  first  taken  by  Mr.  Bertie 
j  Ayres,  of  Pine  Town,  and  is  allied  to  a  West  African  form.  I 
subsequently  captured  both  male  and  female.  In  each  case  I  took 
them  on  the  wing,  and  believed  them  to  be,  as  I  struck  at  them, 
only  large  specimens  of  ^.  Phalanta.  Their  habits  are  precisely 
similar  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Atella  were  carefully  hunted  the 
pursuit  would  yield  a  series  of  Lachnoptera  Ayresii,  The  male 
differs  from  the  female  by  having  a  lead-coloured  patch  on  each 
of  the  hind  wings.  The  female  has  handsomer  and  richer  colouring 
than  A.  Phalanta,  and  the  markings  in  black  festoons  are  very 
elegant. 

That    most    universal    and    at    the    same    time    beautiful 
insect,  the  "  painted  lady,"  is  found  as  freely  in  Natal  as  else- 
where.    It  occurs  throughout  the  year,  and  the  brooding  seems 
J^p  be  continuous.     The  larva,  which  differs  very  slightly  in  its 
I^Barkings  in   the   male  and  female  forms,  feeds  on   a  "  common 
I^Veed,"  apparently  of  the  Urticacecs.     The  insect  has  sometimes 
T  strong  roseate  shot  over  the  whole  surface  of  its  wings,  not  inter- 
fering with  the  ordinary  markings,  which  makes  it  very  beautiful. 
Allied   to   the   preceding   and   to    our   well-known    English 
"  admiral "  is  a  very   handsome   and   somewhat   rare   butterfly, 
_  j^ith  brilliantly  coloured  upper-wings,  red,  white,  and  black,  and 
l^feith  a  deep  subtly  coloured  underwing  of  most  marvellous  rich- 
ness and  intricacy  of  pattern.     This  is  Pyrameis  Hippomene ; 
it  is  present,  I  believe,  in  two  varieties,  is  a  somewhat  solitary 
wood-haunting  insect,  and  is  difficult  to  meet  with,  but  is  constant 
in  its  special  and  favourite  spots  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  its 
transformations.     In  common  wdth  many  of  the  NymphaliclcB,  the 
male  and  female  differ  in  the  tails  on  the  hind  wings,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  elsewhere  observable. 

The  conspicuous  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  genus 
Diadema  is  fairly  represented  in  Natal ;  the  mimetic  tendencies 
of  the  genus  are  well  exemplified  in  each  insect;  D.  Misippus, 
with  its  brilliant  male  and  ochreous  female  mimicking  jDa?jais  Chry- 
sippus;  I),  Anthedon,  with  its  attendants,  Varia,  Mima  and  Diihia, 
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whieh  MMD,  alUiough  ho  diverse  in  colouring,  to  be  only  mini  ' 
▼AfielieB  of  tlic  first,  aping  Papilio  Leonida$  or  Danais  Echt 
Of  D.  Misippus  I  have  bred  several  specimens,  the  larva  beii)<^  : 
gpined  one,  black  throughout,  and  with  two  longish  and  decided 
horns  on  the  head  ;  each  segment  is  much  constncted.  The  pupa 
is  short  and  rounded,  and  highly  decorated  with  grey  stria;  and 
blotchings,  no  doubt  as  a  protection,  being  very  like  the  bark  of 
&o,  to  which  it  is  attached.  All  those  I  reared  were 
to  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  is  a  sexual  variation  in 
tlie  larve.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  composite 
pbnt  The  insect  in  its  larval  state,  as  in  the  case  of  A.PhalarUa, 
presents  great  variation  from  that  figured  and  described  as  the 
Indian  one  by  Horsfield  and  Moore.  The  handsome  and  some- 
what rarer  D.  AnOudon  I  reared  from  some  larvae  I  collected  on 
a  true  nettle  growing  by  water.  Although  larger,  they  are  verv 
similar  to  those  of  D.  Misippiis,  but  had  white  rings  round  th< 
body  on  each  segment.  The  spines  were  long,  horny,  and 
divaricating,  but  not  uilicating ;  the  horns  on  the  head  were  alsu 
present.  Although  I  made  special  hunts  on  tlie  food-plant  for  the 
Unre  after  I  had  found  the  first  two  or  three,  with  the  hope  of 
reariDg  a  good  series,  in  order  to  set  at  rest  if  possible  the  relations 
between  Anthedon,  Variat  and  Miina,  I  was  unsuccessful  in 
getting  more  than  one  poor  "  beastie,**  and  tliat  was  delicate  and 
died.  The  haunts  of  the  imago  always  showed  me  patches  of  the 
nettle  food -plant  growing  in  the  damp,  and  Mima  and  Anthedon 
were  present  in  about  equal  abundance,  so  tliat  I  hope,  by  hunting 
the  nettle  patches,  some  Natal  resident  will  manage  to  work  oul 
iIm  problem  I  had  myself  wished  to  do,  and  probably  breed  • 
•eriet  of  boUi  these  insects  from  one  brood  of  eggs. 

Perbapt  the  most  special  feature  of  Natal  Nymphalids  is  thf 
development  of  the  genus  Junonia.    J,  AfUicardii  (peculiar  to 
NmuI),  the  "  mother-of-pearl  butterfly,"  is  the  largest  and  m< 
brilliaot ;  it  is  a  lovely  object  floating  lazily  in  mid-air  in 
•unlight,  and  well  deserves  its  colonial  name.     The  falcation 
tbe  wing  is  very  marked,  and  varies  considerably,  as  does 
the  size  of  the  insect  and  the  purity  of  its  colouring,  which  li 
1/  so  suffused  with  brownish  black  as  to  preHcnt 
of  a  new  species.     It  is  a  wood-haunter,  and  is  it 
ftU  ttaoomtnon.    The  capture  of  two  or  three  of  these  butUi  tin 
is  one  of  the  first  features  of  moment  in  a  collector's  visit  to  Nutal, 
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for  being  conspicuous,  they  are  tempting ;  being  just  out  of  reach, 
they  are  exasperating ;  and  being  very  beautiful  and  large,  they 
are  gratifying  when  caught. 

The  larva  of  this  conspicuous  insect  is,  so  far,  unknown,  but 
from  its  large  size  it  ought  not  to  remain  so  long.  Judging  from 
J.  Natalica  and  (Enone,  it  should  be  spined  and  horned,  and  of  a 
sombre  colour,  probably  not  unlike  one  of  the  spined  Saturnia 
larva3.  I  never,  by  watching  the  imago,  got  any  clue  to  the  food- 
plant. 

The  other  species  of  this  genus,  Junonia,  may  be  subdivided 
into  several  groups. 

The  first  group  is  composed  of  open  country  varieties,  and  as 
developed  in  Natal,  presents  such  remarkable  intermediate  forms 
between  several  of  its  members — e.g.^  between  Amestris  and 
Octavia,  Archesia  and  Pelasgis,  Ai'chesia  and  Natalica — that  it 
will  be  a  very  pretty  problem  for  the  field  naturalist  to  solve  their 
relations,  and  one  which  the  cabinet  entomologist  finds  himself 
quite  at  a  loss  to  deal  with.  As  the  perfect  insects  are  all 
abundant,  the  larvte  should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  and  rear ; 
that  of  J.  Amestris  has  already  been  reared  by  Lieut.  H.  C. 
arford,  but  no  notes  on  variation  were  made. 

The  next  group  includes  J.  (Enone^  a  grass  butterfly,  J. 
lelia^  and  J.  Orithya,  which  almost  appears  to  be  a  sufi'used 
ariety  of  Clelia.  The  latter  insect  lives  among  low  scrub  and 
ushes  on  the  coast  lands  only,  whilst  the  two  former  are  found 
also  on  the  high  grass-lands  away  from  the  coast.  The  trans- 
formations of  both  (Enone  and  Clelia  are  known;  I  reared 
several  of  Clelia^  and  found  distinct  sexual  variation  in  the  cater- 
pillar markings,  but  to  a  very  modified  extent,  consisting  in  the 
presence  of  a  grey  lateral  thin  line  or  stripe,  below  the  insertion 
of  the  lateral  spines . 

J.  Ceryne  is  a  very  variable  butterfly ;  in  its  form  it  much 
esembles  J.  Anacai'dii,  hut  it  is  a  low  flyer,  flitting  on  low  bushes 
r  dusty  roads.  Its  variations  of  colour,  I  think,  are  generally 
traceable  to  darker  or  ochreous  sufiusion  obliterating  the 
ordinary  markings.  It  is  common  in  the  winter  on  the 
coast. 

J.  Cloantha,  a  bright  butterfly  with  black  festoons  and 
markings,  which  have  a  blue  shot  in  certain  lights,  presenting  a 
very  handsome  contrast  to  the  ground  colour  of  red  ochreous,  is 
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Teiy  eommon  on  the  ^rass-lands  up*couniry,  and  is  Bpeciall}'  a 
winter  or  late  autumn  butterfly.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
Junomia  are  more  strongly  present  in  late  autumn  and  winter 
than  in  the  summer. 

The  typical  Nymphalid  is  sufficiently  developed  in  Natal  in 
ClumuDf  and  Xymphalis  to  brighten  up  n  cabinet  and  heighten  a 
ooHeeior  8  enterprise.  The  species  which  fell  to  my  net  in  two 
teaaont  were  C  Elhalion,  Brutus,  Citharon,  Pel'uu,  Ctn  " 
N.  Jahhua,  Zoolina,  and  Ncanthes.  These,  without  ex  ^ 
rwry,  in  the  tails,  between  male  and  female.  They  are  all  to  be 
caught  feeding  on  mimosa  gum  or  sap  as  it  exudes  from  tlio 
stem  in  the  hot  sunlight,  sometimes  at  distances  sufficiently  away 
from  the  ground  to  make  it  a  matter  of  aggravation  to  the  pursuer 
that  his  g8mc  is  quite  content,  despite  all  his  challenges  with  bits 
of  pai>er,  showers  of  sand,  &c.,  to  stop  and  sip  the  nectar,  and 
pAj  no  attention  to  the  moi*tal  below. 

They  stick  most  pertinaciously  to  these  exudations,  and  some- 
timcK  require  almost  to  be  '*  poked"  off.  But  when  they  do  move, 
it  is  so  suddenly,  that  very  often  the  net  is  quite  behind,  and  the 
op|>ortunity  is  lost.  To  increase  the  difficulty  of  capture,  tliis 
exudation  is  most  specially  delightful  to  them  when  it  is  from  tli" 
hark  of  a  rough  and  very  thorny  mimosa,  which  is  perfect  ruin  to 
nets  and  temper.  However,  experience  and  patience,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  does  it,  and  by  a  little  attention  and  several  trials  t!:< 
inaects  can  be  taken  with  certainty,  as  they  are  very  bold,  m  1 
retom  continually  to  tlie  same  spot,  however  often  they  mn\  1  < 
disturbed. 

The  most  remarkable  dissimihirity  between  the  sexc- 
is  not  confined  to  the  tails,  is  the  case  of  C.  Etlutlion,  th 
being  black  and  smaller  than  the  female,  which  is  black,  with 
white  bflUTf  and  spots  and  purple  blue  marks  on  the  upper  si<i'  ^ 
of  the  winga,  tliough  the  under  sides  are  nearly  identical.  '1  i  • 
under  aides  of  all  the  Charaxet  are  handsome,  especially  Brti'K 
and  Pelias,  which  are  silver  veined  and  very  brilliant  and  ri<  ii. 
f*.  Jfihlusa  alHohas  ailTer  marks,  but  in  dots  and  splotehes,  M  • 
our  Knglish  Fritillarici.  Candiojte  is  a  very  handsome  red-brov  n 
butt4*rf1y,  witli  bright  green  veins.  See,  Ptlias,  which  is  v<  i  v 
local,  ii  aUo  red>brown,  but  without  green  veins.  Catuliope  hau!  i  s 
bvtli  patJis  by  the  coast;  Pelias,  mimosa  scrub  on  hill-t.  ]*^ 
inland.    Ethalion  loves  scattered  bush  near  grass-land.     Brutus, 
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like  Candiope,  is  a  bush  lover;  and  so  is  Cithceron  generally, 
although  specially  affecting  orange  groves.  Jahlusa,  with  its 
silver-spotted  under  side,  is  not  found  freely  coastwards,  but  in 
kloofs  and  bushes  up-country.  Zoolina  and  NeantheSf  which, 
except  for  the  fact  that  Zoolina  is  white  and  Neanthes  ochreous, 
are  identical  in  markings,  habits,  and  sexual  differences,  and 
appear  to  be  a  variety  of  one  another,  are  coast  butterflies, 
haunting  low  mimosa  trees  in  glades,  or  waste  scrub,  or  rows  of 
"  bois  noir,"  a  mimosa  that  has  been  introduced  into  Natal,  and 
is  often  planted  on  sugar  estates  as  a  margin  to  roads. 

The  metamorphoses  of  these  insects  are  not  at  all  well  known. 

I  reared  CithcBVon  and  Brutus  from  the  larvae,  but  did  not  obtain 

any  others.     The  larvse  in  these  cases  were  somewhat  slug-formed, 

with  very  pronounced  heads,  green  with  a  rough  skin,  and  with 

delicate  blue  markings  and  edgings.     They  differed  sexually  in 

both  instances,  and  the  head  had  four  or  more  short  irregular 

processes  or  horns,  edged  and  tipped  with  colour.     Of  Brutus  I 

only  bred  a  few,  but  of  Cithceron  many.     The  sexual  difference  of 

the  latter  was  that  the  females  had  a  large  dorsal  sub -cordate 

ream  mark  which  was  wanting,  or  only  shown  by  a  dot,  in  the 

ales,  and  the  colour  was  more  vivid  in  the  edgings  to  the  frontal 

orns.     Brutus  had  pale,  oblique,  lateral  lines,  in  the  reverse 

irection  to  those  on  the  sphingiform  caterpillars. 

The  next  genus,  Pseudacraa,  has  already  been  referred  to 
veral  times ;  it  is  a  small  family,  consisting  of  only  P.  Tarquinia 
d  P.  Boisduvalii.  I  believe  another,  P.  imitator,  is  added  in 
r.  Trimen's  list,  but  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  am  inclined  to  think 
at  as  P.  Boisduvalii  is  imitative  in  both  its  sexual  forms  oiAcraa 
cara,  so  the  two  forms,  P.  Tarquinia  and  imitator,  are  imita- 
ve  of  sexual  differences  of  Acrcea  Aganice,  and  are  sexual  vars. 
the  same  insect.  It  lives  apparently  on  sufferance  by  its 
itative  powers  of  the  odious  Acrieidce.  When  present  on  the 
iig,  I  have  always  found  it  in  company  with  its  patron.  I  am 
aware  of  its  transformations,  but  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
e  larval  state  also  an  imitative  one  of  the  Acrcea  family. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE     MANOOLD-FLY. 
By  Edward  A.  Fnrcii. 


Chobtopbila  bbtjb. 

It  is  not  loug  since  one  of  the  argumentH  advanced  in  favour 
of  mangold  culture  over  that  of  turnips  or  swedes  was  the 
immunity  of  tlie  former  root* crop  from  insect  attack ;  and  it  is 
but  few  years  since  our  agricultural  text-books  gave  this  crop  as 
altogether  free  from  these  pests.  The  experience  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years  has  produced  quite  an  opposite  conviction.  Mildew 
or  louse  {lihopalosiphum  dianthi),  the  nigger  or  tumip-sawtly 
{Atkalia  tpinartim),  have  hardly  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the 
*'fly"  {PhyUotreta  undulata)  has  not  been  specially  troublesome 
amongst  our  turnips  and  swedes;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
young  mangolds  have  everywhere  suffered  severely  from  wireworm 
(Agnoteg  Uneatus,  AthoUs  niger)  and  Tipula  grubs  below  the 
•urface,  and  from  caterpillars  just  above  {Ayrotis  iegetum, 
A.  €xelamaiiam$).  Amongst  the  Coleoptera  SUpha  ojxna, 
8.  Uevigaia,  S.  atrata,  Atomaria  linearis  (both  here  and  on  tlie 
Cootanentt  especially  so  in  1875  and  1870),  Tauymechiu  p"^J'"'f"<. 
CUomuM  mdcuro»tn$t  QoMlrophysa  polygoni^  Cassida  nehul 
ooa  of  the  HaUieida,  are  all  occasional  destructives.  The  hi  it, 
pale  browfit  taberculate,  six-legged,  antenniferous  larva,  and  tlu 
preti/  heelle,  witli  its  dark  steel-blue  elytra  and  red  thorax, 
of  Oattropkifia  polygoni,  have  been  destructive  to  the  nmn^<  1  i 
Wftvea  Uiia  year  in  leveral  localities,  more  especially  in  the  N\  t  nt 
of  EnglaiuL  Tamifmsekus  paUialus  and  CUohum  (Uothynodcm) 
jmmetm$niri$  have  been  particularly  destructive  in  Uussia. 

This  jear  we  have  ooe  of  those  inexplicable  spasmodic  ntui.  i  . 
of  noma  apaelaa  not  generuUy  noxious,  amongst  the  mangold  ci*]* 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  more  ei>i>ecially  injurious 
in  the  North  of   England.      The  mangold  leaves  have   bLui 
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blistered,  and  eventually  destroyed,  through  the  small  larva  of  a 
dipterous  %  feeding  on  the  pulp  between  their  cuticle.  Whole 
fields  have  been  completely  scorched  up,  as  it  were,  from  their 
attack. 

The    m&ngold-^y—Anthomyia   (Chortophila)   6ete— was   first 

brought  into  notice   by  Curtis.     He  described  the  male  in  the 

part  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  '  published 

in  December,   1847,  from   specimens   received  from  Mr.  F.  J. 

Graham,  of  Cranford,  who  related  its  economy  as  observed  in 

■^^urrey.     Until  this  year  I  am  aware  of  but  one  other  recorded 

l^fccurrence — at   Castlewellan,   Ireland.      On   the    Continent  its 

l^hurious   effects   have   been   repeatedly   observed    in    Germany 

P^Scholtz,  Nordlinger,  Taschenberg,  Fichtner,  and  Farsky) ;  also 

in  Sweden  by  Holmgren. 

I  In  Mr.  H.  J.  Little's  report  on  the  **  Cumberland  and  West- 
oreland  Farm-prize  Competition,  1880,"  in  the  just  published 
irt  of  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Eng.  Journal,  we  now  read  : — "  Part  of  the 
lat-land  was  planted  with  mangolds,  but,  like  all  the  crops  of  that 
ot  in  this  country,  they  were  very  indifferent,  having  suffered 
Dm  the  maggot  which  seems  to  infest  the  North  of  England. 
his  creature  settles  in  the  leaves,  eats  out  their  ribs,  and  entirely 
prevents  growth.  We  did  not  find  a  piece  free  from  its  ravages 
in  the  two  counties"  (1.  c.  xvi.  549).  This  is  on  the  fen-like  soil  of 
Mr.  Donald's  Sanden  House  Farm,  near  the  shore  of  the  Solway 

Irth.     In  writing  of  Mr.  Kitchen's  heavy  land,  upland.  Farm, 
ar  Calthwaite,  in  central  Cumberland,  which  is  over  500  feet 
ove  sea-level,   Mr.  Little   again  says : — "  A  small  quantity  of 
Qg  red  mangolds  are  taken,  and,  like  all  the  rest  in  this  county, 
ey  were  aff'ected  with  the  grub  in  the  leaf,  before  alluded  to." 
In  1880  there  were  1624  acres  of  mangold  grown  in  these  two 
unties,  and  this  high  authority  says  all  were  infested. 
Many  of  the  short  crop  reports  in  our  agricultural  and  local 
papers  have  referred  to  this  new  pest;   and  I  have  heard  of  it 
from  correspondents  in  Cheshire,  Yorks,  Notts,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
ssex,  Herts,  and  Salop.     The  following  practical  references  are 
om  the  pages  of  the  '  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal.'     Mr. 
.  T.  Carrington,  of  Croxden  Abbey,  Uttoxeter  (North  Stafford), 
says,    "Mangolds  are  poor  and  irregular  generally;    the  leaves 
are  now  (July  12th)   much  pestered  by  a  maggot."     J.,  writing 
from  North  Shropshire,  in  the  same  number,  says,  "  Mangolds 
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mostly  (ieBtrojed  by  grub."  From  CheBhirc  a  correspondent, 
writing  on  August  7th,  reports  that  **  Mangold  is  again  suffering' 
from  the  maggot  in  the  leaf."  Mr.  T.  Duckham,  M.P.,  says  oi 
Uerefordsliire,  **  Mangold  injured  seriously  by  white  grub  in  tht 
leaf.'*  The  most  entomological  report  hails  from  North  Wilts, 
In  the  number  for  July  19th,  W.  P.  J.  A.  writes,  "Early  sown 
mangolds  haTe  grown  well,  but  are  much  injured  by  the  maggot 
ID  the  leaves,  recently  mentioned  by  your  correspondents ;  nearly 
every  plant  is  attacked,  and  some  of  the  leaves  appear  scorched 
and  shritelled.  I  see  several  other  large-leaved  plants  ar< 
similarly  affected,  as  fat-hen,  burdock,  and  docks.  The  latter 
plant  has  been  liable  to  such  attacks  generally ;  however,  I  havi 
lioCiMd  dock  leaves  affected  in  the  same  manner  for  thirty-fiv« 
to  forty  years.  Last  year  parsnips  and  celery  were  destroyed  bv 
Uiis  pest.'  This  is  enough  to  show  the  general  distribution  ot 
the  mangold-fly,  and  the  noticeable  injury  it  has  everywhere 
cauaed.     Now  to  the  destructive  itself. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  little  scattered  heaps  on  the  under  side 
of  the  mangold  leaves,  between  the  ribs,  generally  about  the  end 
of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  again  in  July  or  August.  These  art 
elliptical  in  form  and  snowy  white  in  colour,  but 
with  a  strong  glass  they  show  a  honeycomb-like, 
hexagonal  pattern,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  which  is 
copied  from  Farsky.  As  is  very  general  in  Dip- 
tera  these  eggs  are  attached  together  by  meant 
of  a  gummy  substance,  more  often  longitudinally, 
but  not  always;  this  viscous  nature  also  attaches  them  to  the 
leaf.  Farsky  found  from  four  to  eleven  eggs  in  a  batch,  and  aa 
Diany  as  four  batches  on  a  leaf;  but  this  is  probably  exceptionaL 
Eaflh  egg  it  from  |  to  }  of  a  millimetre  long,  by  about  |  mm. 
broeiL 

At  toon  aa  hatched  the  young  maggot  bores  through  the  lower 
of  Um  leaf,  and  commences  feedipg  on  the  pulp.  It  nM 
Ttry  energetically,  and  grows  accordingly.  The  wholjf 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf  is  often  completely  eaten,  nothing  but  tl|| 
thiek  midrib  stopping  tlie  course  of  the  larva.  The  leaf  tlil| 
presents  a  very  bladdery  or  blotched  and  bleached  appeartnoH 
it  speedily  wiUjers  up  and  «UeH.  but  does  not  drop  off.  The  larftt 
aooMrtiinet  are  found  singly,  but  more  often  two  or  tliree  feed  in 
Um*  same  Uoteli,  and  where  there  were  as  many  as  eleven  eg|| 

y 
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laid  together  we  should  expect  to  find  eleven  larvte  in  a  leaf; 
from  what  we  know  of  the  gastronomic  powers  of  a  single  larva, 
where  this  happens  the  struggle  for  existence  must  eventually 
be  rather  severe.  Farsky  gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  on 
the  extent  of  leaf  blotched  by  eleven  larvse  transferred  from 
affected  leaves  to  a  fresh  one.  In  six  hours  the  blotch  measured 
twelve  square  centimetres,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty-eight 
square  centimetres,  but  as  in  all  insects  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed in  a  given  time  varies  greatly  according  to  many  circum- 
stances. 

The  full-fed  larva  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch  (7—9  mm.) 
long.  It  is  apod,  conico-cylindrical  in  shape,  wide  at  its  anal 
extremity,  and  tapering  gradually  from  the  7th  segment  to  the 
head  ;  this  carries  two  black  retractile  hooks.  Westwood  says 
*'  the  mouth  of  the  larvae  of  the  genus  Pegomyia  is  furnished  with 
a  corneous  instrument  in  the  shape  of  S,  which  moves  round  a 
mall  fixed  point,  enabling  them  to  scrape  up  the  soft  parenchyma 

the  leaf."     In  colour  it  is  pale  yellowish  white,  showing  greener 

wards  its  thickened    extremity  from    the   intestines   showing 

rough.     This  led  Mr.  Graham  to  describe  the  larva  as  greenish ; 
frass  is  dark  green.     A  pair  of  stigmata  are  placed  just  before 

e  second  segment;   Farsky  shows  them  greatly  magnified  in 

s  figure,  which  is  here  copied,  and 

ys  they  resemble  a  seven-rayed  fan 
(magnified,  st).  He  also  figures  and 
minutely  describes  the  truncate  terminal 
segment  (magnified,  a.s) ;  on  the  dorsal 

oping  part  are  four  twin,  fleshy  appendages  ;  in  the  centre  below 
.hese  are  two  papillae,  with  two  more  spiracles  ;  there  are  two  very 
inconspicuous  protuberances  on  the  ventral  surface.  It  is  there- 
fore an  amphipneustic  larva,  according  to  Haliday's  classification. 
When  full-fed  the  larva  generally  eats  its  way  out  of  the  leaf,  and 
pupates  in  the  ground,  but  occasionally  this  takes  place  within  the 
leaf,  as  did  the  specimens  described  by  Curtis.  Mr.  F.  Norgate  says 
he  finds  the  pupae  about  three  inches  below  the  surface,  and  again, 
*'  I  cannot  find  a  single  pupa  in  the  leaves,  nor  have  I  induced  a 
larva  to  pupate  in  a  leaf,  but  believe  this  always  takes  place  under- 
ground." It  might  be  thought  that  Curtis  refers  to  a  distinct 
species,  but  Farsky  specially  tells  us  that  from  his  experi- 
mental   leaf    some    pupated    underground,    while     others     did 
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•o  in  the  leaf.     I  believe  this  is  common  with  many  leatmiiun*; 
Diptera. 

The  hard,  coarctaie  pupa  is  from  5  to  6  mm.  long,  and  of  th< 
shape  usual  witli  the  typical  Mutcida.   It  is  oval,  slightly  wrinl  ' 
tegmental  divisions  very  indistinct;    reddish  brown  in  c\> 
slightly  darker  towards  the  head  (see  figure,  heading  article) 

C.  beta  hybernates  as  a  pupa,  though  when  bred  the  imago6 
are  often  produced  in  the  late  autumn.     Farsky  tells  us  that  hi^ 
second  brood  pupated  about  the  '20th  and  21st  of  October,  whil< 
the  imagos  appeared  at  intervals   from   10   to    105   days  (4ti 
February).     Hence  we  find  that  barren  specimens  may  be  i>rt 
duced  in  the  autumn,  but  pupal   hybernation   is   natural.     Tli< 
flies  are  produced  from  ^larch  to  May  ;  the  egg  state  lasts  from 
a  week  to  ten  days;  as  larvte  they  live  about  a  month,  an«l 
first  brood  remain  in  pupae  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.     1  i 
are  normally  two  broods  in  the  year,  but  frequently  three  or  evt : 
more,  where  conditions  meteorological  and  otherwise  are  fn\ 
able.     In  1854  Nordlinger  found  young  larvte  as  late  as  OcU-. 
1st     From  Sparhara,  Norfolk,  Mr.  Frank  Norgate  reports  tli 
larve  common  in  two  fields  on  June  20th.     Mr.  Nelson's  twent 
•erea  were  **  set  back  about  three  weeks  by  the  attack,  and  tlic 
headlands  suffer  least."     On  July  1st  he  dug  twelve  pupes,  which 
emerged  from  7th  to  13th.     On  August  1st  he  reports,  "saw 
plenty  of  ova  on  under  surface  of  mangold  leaves.     Their  larvi 
are  now  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  the  whole  field  looks 
brown  witli  dry  and  blistered  leaves ;"  and  again,  on  September 
tOth,  •*  Mr.  G.  Forby,  of  Sparham,  tells  me  his  mangold  are  now 
fkeah  *  blown  '  by  fiies,  and  are  set  back  by  them."     This  appean 
to  point  distinctly  to  three  broods  in  Norfolk  this  year,  and  the 
Cheshire  correspondent  already  quoted  reports  a  second  attack, 
or  brood,  in    August      Mr.   Graham's   specimens,  quoted 
Cnrtta,  were  hmr»  on  2((th  June,  and  the  imagos  appeared  from 
July  17th  to  20Uj.     The  great  attack  this  year  throughout  th» 
oountfj  was  in  the  firnt  fortnight  of  July.     Mr.  Inohbald 
the  ftelda  arouml  Bridlington  were  attacked  in  July  and  Ai 
Mr.  Norgate's  copious  notes  were  contributed  for  Miss  Ormei 
*  IiijurtouN  Insect  Beport,'  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  them, 
well  m»  the  drawing  at  the  head  of  this  article.     In  this  jTM^ 
'  IC«}Kirt '  the  mangold-fly  is  also  reported  from  blogarie,  Kiip- 
iudbnght,  by  Mr.  Service;  from  Churbrook,  Cheshire,  by  Mr. 
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Fittori ;  from  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire,  by  Mr.  S.  Harley 
Kough  ;  from  Ballinacourt,  Tipperary,  by  Mr.  Sym  Scott ;  and 
from  Dromore  Castle,  Kenmare,  Kerry,  by  Dr.  K.  J.  Mahoney. 

The  mangold-fly  belongs  to  that  immense  Dix^terous  family, 
the  Micscidce  ;  Schiner  describes  359  genera,  and  there  are  many 
others  occurring  in  Europe.  It  is  included  in  the  subfamily 
Anthomyiidce,  This  division  includes  a  whole  host  of  species,  so 
closely  allied  that  they  are  particularly  difficult  to  separate. 
Their  economy  is  very  variable,  the  larvae  feeding  on  vegetable  or 
animal  matter,  dead  or  living.  Of  the  phytophagous  species  some 
feed  in  bulbs,  roots,  or  stems,  as  the  well-known  onion  flies  (A, 
platura,  Meig. ;  A,  antiqua,  Meig. =ce^art^m,  Westw. ;  A.  furcata^ 
Bouche)  ;  the  too  common  radish  fly  {A.  floralis^  Fallen) ;  and 
the  cabbage  flies  (A.  radicuni,  L. ;  A.  riificeps,  Meig.;  the  com- 
pound A.  hrassicije,  &c).  One  species  is  very  destructive  to 
lettuce  seed  {A.  lactucce,  Bouche).  Of  leaf  blotchers  there  are 
several,   mostly    imperfectly    known   and   with    their   synonymy 

Ijpeatly  involved.     Field  naturalists  and  systematists  do  not  always 
fork   together.     These   leaf-feeders   generally   have   yellow  ab- 
bmens,  and    are    included   in   Macquart's  genus   Pegomyiaf  to 
pich  his  Chortophila  is  very  closely  allied,  but  this  includes  the 
ark-bodied  species.     The  common  dock  leaf  miner  is  P.  mitisy 
eig.,   Macq.  =  rumicis,    Desv.     P.    bicolor,   Wied.,    similarly 
tches  other  species  of  Rumex,     P.  hyoscyaini,  Panz.,  Macq., 
ects  the  henbane,  and  our  species  of  goosefoot  (Chenopodium) 
d  orache  [Atriplex)  are  blotched  by  a  species  doubtfully  distinct 
om   it;    Goureau   called    this   P,  atripliciSj    and    Rondani  P, 
enojJodiL     This  brings  us  into  very  close  proximity  with  our 
angold    species  ;    the    botanic    genus   Beta    coming    between 
Chenopodiani  and  Atriplex. 
^■i  (To  be  continued.) 

I 

|H^  I  HAD  the  opportunity  of  spending  three  weeks  in  Taynuilt, 
Argyllshire,  last  June,  and  have  extracted  a  few  notes  from  my 
diary  of  my  entomological  doings  there. 

Taynuilt  is  a  scattered  village  situated  about  half-way  between 
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Dalnudly  and  Oban,  and  is  now  accessible  by  the  extended  Hue 
of  rail  between  the  last-mentioned  places.  The  scener}'  is  most 
impreMiTe  between  Dalmiilly  and  Tayiiuilt,  which  is  approached 
through  the  wild  and  gloomy  Brander  Pass, — 

**  Where  roeki  were  rudely  heeped  tnd  rent 
Ah  by  a  ftpirit  turbulent," 

•nd  through  which  flows  the  short  but  very  picturesque  River 
Awe,  connecting  Lochs  Awe  and  Etive,  a  stream  dear  to  anglers, 
but  which  proved  singularly  unproductive  last  season ;  to  this 
fact  my  brother  and  many  fishermen  can  testify. 

I  commenced  operations  with  my  net  by  the  margin  of  the 
river,  on  whose  farther  shore  Ben  Cruachan  stands  majestic. 
Here  in  a  succession  of  fields  I  found  Tanagra  charophyUata 
and  EmmeUiia  albulata  very  plentiful ;  and  in  one  limited  spnce 
ProcrU  $tatic€$  abounded.  Farther  on,  where  the  ground  was 
uncultivated,  Melanippe  tristata  and  M,  subtristata  rose  in 
numbers  as  I  pushed  through  the  ferns ;  and  a  little  promiscuous 
beating  among  stunted  bushes  overhanging  the  river  produced  a 
few  other  species  of  Geometrse,  viz.,  Acidalia  fumata.  Numeric 
pulveraria^  and  Cidaria  corylata.  Owing  to  the  want  of  variety 
in  foliage  the  woods  round  about  did  not  prove  very  productive ; 
but  following  the  course  of  the  little  River  Nant,  which  meets  the 
Awe  at  Taynuilt, — and  is  by  the  way  a  capital  trout  stream, — I 
deroted  several  dull  mornings  to  beating  the  copse  wood  for  two 
miles  up  stream,  and  thus  made  several  additions  to  my  list  of 
Geometne,  but  none  of  importance:  Ephyra  ptinctaria,  Mela- 
mippe  fuutatat  Cidaria  populate,  and  some  pretty  forms  of  Boarmia 
rtpamdala,  intermingled  with  commoner  species,  such  taLaretitm 
jwcrtm'fflria,  LonuupUis  marginata,  and  Melanippe  ocellata,  were 
tba  result  of  my  laboura, — an  insufficient  reward  for  the  invariable 
arm*ache  and  occasional  drenching  with  which  I  returned  to  the 
hotel.  Just  before  leaving  the  locality  I  discovered  a  birch  wood 
where  M$ltroeampa  margaritata  sbounded,  as  many  as  five  sp*  i 
meiif  responding  on  one  occasion  to  a  single  blow  of  the  beatiiiL' 
■tick.  Evening  netting  procured  for  me  specimens  of  Emmei  . ' 
^/imUata  and  E.  blandiata,  Larentia  galicata,  Miana  arcnota,  and 
other  common  species  of  Goometre  and  Noctuie. 

The  dearth  of  butterflies  seemed  remarkable  to  me  after  my 
southern  experience.  Of  thin  group  Argynnis  Aglaia  proved  the 
most  abundant  and   interesting.     On  June   IBtli  I  came  upon 
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a  great  number  flying  along  a  slope  on  the  moorland,  mostly 
fresh  from  the  chrysalis.  The  males  were  remarkable  for  the 
intensity  of  their  colours,  and  the  females  for  their  great  size  and 
rich  brown  hues,  some  suffused  almost  to  blackness.  I  netted  a 
pretty  variety  of  the  male  in  which  the  usual  markings  of  the 
anterior  wings  are  superseded  by  graceful  black  lines.  A  dingy 
type  of  Chortohiits  Pamjihilus  was  fairly  plentiful  everywhere  ; 
Lyccena  Alexis  scarce ;  a  few  Argynnis  Selene  turned  up  in  open 
spaces  of  the  woods;  and  on  June  19th  I  took  a  couple  of 
Melitcea  Artemis  in  a  marsliy  field :  they  were  literally  worn  to 
shadows,  but  I  fancy  the  species  would  have  proved  plentiful 
there  at  the  end  of  May.  A  solitary  granite  boulder  jutting  out 
from  the  interminably  heatlier-clad  moorland  seemed  to  be  a 
favourite  resting-place  for  some  species.  Here  in  a  space  of  about 
sixty  yards  square  I  secured  a  few  fine  and  strongly -marked 
Satyrus  Semele ;  also  Zygcena  filipendulce^  some  with  confluent 
spots ;  and  in  their  company  two  solitary  Z,  nuhigena ;  also 
Dasydia  ohfuscata,  Larentia  ccesiata,  Anaitis  plagiata.  Some 
(lerably  dark  Cidaria  russata  sitting  close  on  the  rock,  but 
ifficiently  wary  to  fly  off  at  my  approach,  also  occurred  here ; 
it  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  spot  were  easier  to  see  than  to 
ipture. 

Perhaps  my  most  successful  effort  was  sugaring.     I  had  little 

lore  than  a  week  of  it,  as  towards  the  close  of  my  stay  the 

reather    turned     out    something    more     unpleasant    than    the 

roverbially  "  saft,"  and   niglit-work  was   out   of  the   question. 

[owever  I  managed  to  obtain  thirty -five  species  of  Noctuse  by 

lis  method  of  capture,  among  which  m}'  best  takes  were  Aj)lecta 

xidta,  A.  herbida,  A.  tinctaf  Hadeua  rectilinear  and  Acronycta 

^porina.     My  southern  experience  made  the  northern  forms  of 

many  of  the  common  Nocture  appear  very  novel.    Notably  so  was 

Hadena  pisi,  tinged  with  grayish  blue,  and  Aplecta  nehulosa  in 

some    instances    nearly   white    and    almost   without   markings. 

Xylophasia  rurea  var.  comhusta,  and  black  and  brown  X.  polyodon, 

naturally  occurred,  while  Hadena  adusta  proved  a  nuisance.     In 

consequence    of    the    northern    latitude,    sugaring   in   June    at 

Taynuilt  necessitated  late  hours,  and  my  first  round  was  never 

attempted  before  half-past  ten ;    but  as  I  found   suitable  posts 

at  the  back  of  a  copse,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  hotel,  this 

did  not  matter. 
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The  locality  is  too  near  the  sea-level  to  afford  a  chance  of 
oaptoring  the  mountain  butterflies,  or  such  insects  as  Noctua 
Boinrma  or  p4uhtiobia  hyperhorea;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  climb 
and  inYesttgation  of  Ben  Cruachan  would  prove  profitable.  This 
I  did  not  attempt,  as  I  was  looking  forward  to  a  short  visit  to 
Rannoch,  where  I  afterwards  obtained  Erebia  Castiope  and 
Ckoriob'tus  Darus  in  plenty.  Putting  aside  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  spot,  I  am  inclined  to  think  Taynuilt  would  prove  wortliy  of 
something  better  than  the  desultory  working  I  was  able  to 
give  it. 

I  know  of  no  other  accommodation  there  bovoivl  the  hotel, 
which  is  commodious  and  comfortable. 
Aobarn  VUk.  Putoejr,  Uooember,  1880. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES,  CAPTURES.  Ac. 

Vaxbssa  Aktiopa. — I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  hand  you 
another  instance  of  the  capture  of  Vanessa  Antiopa,  which  I  took 
near  Aldershot,  on  August  20tb,  1880,  while  it  was  sitting  on 
an  oak  tree,  which  I  had  sugared  on  the  previous  night. — F.  J. 
Oalswoetht  ;  8,  Queen*s  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  London,  S. W. 

On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Oroyu  antiqua. — The 
folgeet  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  is 
•llogethar  too  deep  to  be  touched  upon  in  a  small  paper,  yet  thorc 
are  occasionally  matters  in  connection  therewith  that  pre-    t 
tbeiiiMlTds  to  our  notice,  and  that  cannot  be  explained  away  with 
the  facility  that  attends  the  disposition  of  many  questions  of  tliis 
efaaracter.    There  is  no  doubt  that,  apart  from  the  agoncv    f 
Nature's  laws,  htunan    assistance,  or   rather    the    results    of 
eiTiliaftikm,  have   conduced    in    no    small  degree  to  tend  fn 
diftrilmte  not  only  phints,  but  qua^lrupeds  and  insects.    Ti 
Norwegian  rat,  which  has  entirely  replaced  the  English  rat,  i     • 
•IroBg  proof  of  this;  and  the  constant  appearance  of  tropi   il 
Colao|itera  at  docks  and  similar  places  bears  ont  the  argani«  > : 
But  bow  are  we  to  aeoount  for  the  almost  universal  distribut    u 
of  the  wSngleM-wifed  Orgifia  antiqua,  or  in   fact  any  of  lii* 
Lepidoptara  wfooM  females  are  apteroos;  human  agency  in  t)  i^ 
tu»  will  not  bear  consideration,  as  we  haTtt  no  ixsaion  to  supi*    « 
that  ita  «titoaee  here  or  on  the  Continent  dates  from  any 
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particular  historic  time.  Again,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
imagine  that  its  female  was  ever,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  blown  across  the  silver  streak ;  for  not  only  is  its 
ponderous  body  incapable  of  such  a  feat,  but  it  usually  deposits 
its  eggs  on  the  exterior  of  its  cocoon,  so  that  it  would  not 
therefore  present  a  chance  of  being  caught  by  the  wind.  Had 
the  larva  been  a  smooth  one,  or  even  had  the  eggs  been  a 
suitable  food  for  any  bird,  animal,  reptile,  or  fish,  a  reason 
might  possibly  have  been  traced  for  distribution  in  this  manner  ; 
but  the  larva  is  hairy,  and  perhaps  no  insect  is  so  little  molested 
as  Orgyia  antiqua  in  any  of  its  stages.  How  then  has  this  insect 
become  so  widely  distributed,  whose  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
cocoon  of  their  mother's  pupa,  and  whose  larvae  crawl  to  the 
nearest  food  to  begin  the  battle  of  life.  The  argument  may  be 
put  forward  that  it  took  place  before  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  Continent  and  islands, — in  fact  when  these  islands  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  if  this  were  so,  how  did  it 
ve  the  great  climatic  changes  which  attended  and  followed 
at  period.  It  could  not  have  done  so,  and  the  question 
ains :  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  great  distribution 
those  Lepidoptera  whose  females  are  apterous,  and  whose 
arvse  are  not  molested  by  other  creatures  ? — E.  Lovett  ;  Croydon. 

Odonestis  potatoria,  var. — The  variety  in  the  male  of  this 
ecies  of  the  pale  yellow  colour  of  the  female,  as  recorded  by 

Mr.  Bowyer,  in  the  December  number  of  the  'Entomologist' 

(Entom.  xiii.  310),  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence  in  Wicken 
en.  The  great  majority,  too,  of  the  females  I  bred  from  larvae 
ought  from  Wicken  last  June  were  of  a  much  paler  and  duller 

yellow  than  in  the  ordinary  t3'pe  of  the  species. — Geo.  T.  Porritt  ; 

Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield,  December  4,  1880. 

Odonestis  potatoria,  var. — As  all  records  of  varieties  are 
worth  noting,  I  wish  to  mention  that  I  bred  this  summer,  from  a 
very  small  batch  of  larvae,  a  good  variety  of  Odonestis  potatoria, 
a  female,  having  a  near  approach  to  the  colouring  of  the  male, 
the  wings  being  of  a  very  dark  shade,  and  the  general  markings 
resembling  the  usual  decided  character  of  the  male  insect. — Ed. 
LovETT ;  Holly  Mount,  Croydon,  December,  1880. 

Rare  Lepidoptera  at  Light. — While  returning  from  an 
unprofitable    sugaring   excursion    on    the    sandhills   here,   last 
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September,  I  took  a  fair  specimen  of  Lapky^ma  exigua  from 
a  street-lamp.  I  find  that  in  this  neighbourhood  the  lamps 
often  repay  a  visit  Among  suiuiry  things  I  have  captured  from 
them,  at  odd  times,  I  find  I  have  taken  Entiomo$  alniaria, 
Deiopeia puleheUa,  and  Leucania  vUellina — R.  Harbour;  1 ,  Land- 
port  Cottages,  Deal,  November  24,  1880. 

Aplecta  occulta  near  Whitby. — Towards  the  end  of  August 
my  brother  and  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  two  specimens 
of  ApUcta  occulta f  one  in  very  good  condition,  at  Whitby.— 
C.  Dashwood  Ssell;  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  Nov.  18,  18ft0. 

Abbaxas  grossulariata  double -brooded. — In  referring  to 
my  diary  I  find  the  following: — *'  November  Ist,  1874,  a  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Holden,  brought  me  three  pupae  and  three  larv®  of 
Abraxoi  grouulariata.  He  took  them  from  a  celery  plant,  and 
there  were  neither  gooseberry  nor  currant  bushes  in  the  garden 
where  they  occurred.  The  insects  emerged  from  the  pupie  on 
November  25th,  but  they  were  in  no  way  different  from  the 
normal  type,  except  a  little  smaller.  The  three  larvs  died."— 
W.Johnson;  CO,  Upper  Warwick  Street,  Liverpool,  Dec.  8,  1880. 

[The  late  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Glasgow,  visited  Ailsa  Crag  some 
years  ago,  and  found  Abraxas  larvsB  feeding  in  numbers  upon 
Cotyledon  umbUictis.  If  we  remember  rightly  they  produced  the 
ordinary  form  of  A,  grossulariata.  Of  course  navelwort  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Ribesiacece  than  is  celery. — £d.] 

Notes  froii  Ranworth  Fen.  —  The  last  twelve  days  ol 
Aaguflt  I  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ranworth  Fen.  My  stay 
was  not  by  any  means  a  successful  one  entomologically,  Uie 
paucity  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  being  very  marked,  and  nothing 
but  common  species  falling  to  my  lot.  Although  the  weather  was 
on  Uie  whole  satitifactory,  I  saw  little  or  nothing  on  the  win^'.  in 
the  way  of  moths.  I  sugared  the  alder-bushes  by  the  **  BroaJ." 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  fens,  with  little  success;  some  nights, 
although  favourable  to  all  appearance,  yielding  but  few  insects,  and 
maoj  of  those  that  did  come  were  worn.  Noctua  xantJiogrnj  i 
was  on  some  nights  a  complete  pest,  and  N.  rubi  pretty  al 
I  took  a  few  Apamsa  ftfmiHa.  but  not  in  very  good  i< 
aecompaoied  by  such  mi  ^  Amphipyra  tragopogonis,  3/(i  ;  ' 

Motim,    and  other   itpecick    not  worth   naming.      Tw<* 
soj^arisig  til  M  liHL*.  ;.l:uitatlun  near  the  Broad  at  South  N\ ... 
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where  I  anticipated  great  things,  judging  from  the  aspect  of  the 
place,  only  yielded  a  few  Tryphcetia  janthina,  Noctua  ruhi,  Sec. 
I  also  netted  Leucania  phragmitldisy  Lithosia  stramineola^  and  a 
few  Epione  apicaria.  Such  are  the  meagre  results  of  a  fortnight's 
work  in  this  part  of  the  fens ;  I  trust  notes  from  other  localities 
may  be  of  a  more  cheering  nature. — Robert  Laddiman;  Norwich, 
September  6,  1880. 

Varieties  of  Lepidoptera. — I  have  taken  a  fine  variety  of 
Chortohius  Pamphiliis  this  season,  apparently  fresh  from  the  pupa, 
the  whole  of  the  wings,  except  the  fringes,  being  of  a  clear 
whitish  brown ;  this  I  took  at  Harrow,  on  the  Pinner  Road.  I 
also  took  four  very  fine  specimens  of  Paraponyx  stratiotalis,  one 
of  them,  a  large  female,  with  almost  all  the  blotches  running  into 
one,  making  it  look  like  a  totally  difi'erent  insect. — F.  Sharp; 
IG,  Huntsworth  Terrace,  Edgware  Road,  W.,  Nov.  8,  1880. 

How  Insects  cross  the  Channel. — Wishing  to  examine 
one  of  the  means  of  transport  offered  to  insects  across  the 
Channel,  I  searched  the  steamers  on  a  recent  voyage  both  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  Continent.  On  my  voyage  I  had  the 
;ood  fortune  to  find  two  Bryophila  glandifera^  one  Triphcena 
pronuba,  one  Cosmia  trapez'ma,  one  Xylocampa  lithorizay  besides 
several  bees,  wasps,  &c.  On  my  return  I  found  three  Plusia 
gamma  and  one  Mania  maura.  These  are  of  course  only 
examples  of  what  is  usually  taking  place  during  the  summer 
season.  The  continual  importation  of  foreign  specimens  may 
have  an  effect  on  the  lepidopterous  fauna  of  the  county. — J.  H. 
Leech;  Shanklin,  Oct.  9,  1880. 

(Capture  of  Nola  centonalis. — While  collecting  on  the 
outh  coast  in  August,  1879,  I  took  two  or  three  little  moths, 
rhich  I  was  afterwards  informed  were  Nola  centonalis.  Being 
too  late  to  take  any  more  then,  I  had  to  wait  another  twelve 
months  for  it.  So  last  August  I  thoroughly  worked  the  locality, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  a  few  more,  but  they  appeared  very 
sparingly  indeed.— R.  Harbour;  1,  Landport  Cottages,  Deal, 
November  24,  1880. 

Acidalia  ochrata  bred. — The  ten  pupae  mentioned  in  my 
notice  of  the  larva  of  this  species  (Entom.  xiii.  306)  have  all 
duly  hatched.  The  first  moth  appeared  December  2nd,  and  the 
last  December  16th,  all  perfect  specimens.     The  tone  of  colour 
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is  not  quite  ao  deeply  ochreous  as  in  the  caught  examples. — 
W.  H.  TiK»wsLL ;  8,  Lewisham  Boad,  Greenwich,  December,  1880. 

A  Nbw  Eufithccu. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Entomological  Society  on  December  20th  last,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Cooke,  of  Liscard,  Cheshire,  announced  that  a  moth 
which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  previous  meeting  was  a  Eujntheria 
undoubtedly  new  to  Britain.  The  insect  had  been  bred  by  Miss 
Greening,  of  Warrington,  during  July  this  year.  This  Eupithecia 
18  easily  distinguished  from  any  other  species  of  this  genus  in 
the  list  of  British  Lepidoptera  by  possessing  a  dorsal  chain  of 
nearly  white  spots  on  the  abdomen ;  otherwise  it  appears  closely 
allied  to  E.  lariceata.  In  compliment  to  Miss  Greening,  Mr.  Cooke 
proposed  to  give  it  the  provisional  name  of  Eupithecia  Blancheata, 
— W.  E.  Sharp  ;  Colonial  Chambers,  Liverpool,  December,  1880. 

Cedbstis  Gtsselinella  in  England.— I  have  to  record  the 
e^ttore  of  this  rare  Scotch  Tineina  as  having  occurred  on  this 
side  of  the  border.  I  regret  I  cannot  give  the  precise  locality  of  its 
capture,  for  I  am  again  suffering  all  the  annoyance  of  finding 
some  collector  has  either  wantonly  or  carelessly  well-nigh  exter- 
minated  another  local  species,  this  last  sufferer  being  the  lovt  ly 
little  Cidaria  reticulaUi,  When  I  went  to  look  for  the  larva*  -i 
this  species  as  usual  this  season,  I  was  disgusted  to  find  the  very 
local  food-plant,  Impatiens,  had  been  destroyed  and  pulled  up, 
and  thb  quite  a  month  before  seeding  time.— J.  B.  Hodgkinsos  ; 
15,  Spring  Bank,  Preston,  December  6,  1880. 

CUAMBUS     VEBELLUS     AT     CAMBRIDGE.— In    AugUSt,     1877,    I 

eaoght  a  specimen  of  this  Crambus  at  light  amongst  C  falseUus, 
which  was  common.  The  following  year  I  caught  three  more  in 
Jaly,  also  at  light.  They  have  rcMuained  unnamed  till  tliis  year, 
when  a  comparison  with  the  figure  given  some  years  ago  in  the 
'Annual'  decided  the  question.  A  l\  Guikfitu;  Cambridge, 
Decemher,  1880. 

OoccBBSVOB  or  A  New  BRmsu  TuicnorrERON.— At  the  last 
m— ting  of  the  Glungow  Natural-History  Society  I  exhibited 
•paeimetta  of  Molan  inata,  M'Lach.,  a  species  of  en  '  '      ' 

new  to  Britain.     It  i       <i  iiurto  been  known  only  from  i 
and  Siberia;    and  a  spaoimen  from   St.  Peteniburg  was  found 
among  Koiansti's  types  of  3/.  angustata  in  the  Vienna  Museum. 
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The  remarkable  form  of  the  third  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  in 
both  sexes  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  its  congeners.  The 
above  species  was  taken  during  my  stay  last  summer  at  Cannich, 
Strath  Glass,  Inverness-shire,  and  occurred  commonly  all  through 
August.  It  was  the  common  caddis-fly  at  all  parts  of  the  Strath 
visited  by  me.  I  found  it  among  the  margins  of  lochs  by 
brushing,  with  the  net,  the  overhanging  heather,  &c.  I  cannot 
remember  having  seen  it  flying  without  its  having  been  first 
disturbed.  M.  angustata,  De  Geer,  is  the  only  other  British 
species  of  the  genus.— J.  J.  King;  207,  Sauchiehall  St.,  Glasgow. 

Additions  to  the  Casual  Inhabitants  of  Galls  (see  Entom. 
xii.  113,  and  xiii.  252). — From  pierced  galls  of  Cyiiips  Kollari, 
collected  during  winter,  I  bred  in  May  last  four  specimens  of 
Coniopteryx  tineiformis,  Curt.,  and  three  of  Cemiostoma  Wailes- 
ella,  Staint.  As  many  of  the  galls  occurred  at  a  waste  border  of 
a  field  likely  to  be  inhabited  by  Genista  tinctoria,  and  some  of 
them  on  twigs  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  they  might 
have  been  well  over-topped  by  this  plant.  I  am  unable  to  assert 
that  the  plant  grew  there,  but  suggest  this  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  moths.  For  remarks  on  the  pupation  of  the 
Coniopteryx^  see  Westwood's  *  Introduction,'  ii.  49.  From  a  gall 
of  Andricus  terminalis  I  bred,  April  4th,  a  specimen  of  Hemerobms 
neiTosuSy  Fab.  To  my  disappointment  these  were  the  only  inter- 
lopers I  bred. — J.  E.  Fletcher;  Worcester,  November,  1880. 

SciATHERAS  TRiCHOTUs,  Ratz, — In  my  notice  of  the  Chalcididce 
parasitic  on  Calandra  (Sitophilus) ,  Entom.  xii.  47, 1  gave  the  curious 
tufted-winged  species  as  Cerocephalaformiciformisy  with  the  string 
_f  synonymy  almost  as  copied  from  Foerster  (Hym.  Stud.  ii.  41). 
then  felt  nearly  certain  that  my  specimens,  winged  in  both 
sexes,  could  not  be  the  same  as  the  apterous  species  figured  by 
Haliday.  Just  lately  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler  has  sent  me  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  true  Theocolax  formicifonnis  in  both  sexes.  These 
were  shaken  from  the  old  Anobium-esiien  wood  of  an  aquarium- 
stand,  and  it  is  certainly  parasitic  on  Anohium,  as  given  by  most 
authors.  This  showed  me  that  my  corn-weevil  parasites  were  a 
distinct  species,  and  they  certainly  are  Eatzeburg's  Sciatheras 
trichotus.  While  looking  up  the  numerous  synonyms,  and  failing 
to  find  a  copy  of  Westwood's  early  paper,  published  in  the 
'  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,'  the  Professor 
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me  to  hU  'TbesaoruB  Entomologicos  Oxoniensis.* 
There  these  three  interesting  and  somewhat  aberrant  genera  are 
eleuiy  differentiated.  Altbough  abundantly  distinct,  FoerKtcr 
had  treated  them  as  synonyms;  and  Dr.  Reinbard  gives 
SeiatkeroM  as  a  synonym  of  Cerocephala,  saying  that  from  the 
paenliar  structure,  especially  of  bead  and  wing,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  identity  (Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.  i.  75).  Ratzeburg's 
SeuOkeraa  tfickotu*  ('  Die  Icbneumonen,'  ii.  209,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  1)  ib 
diMWiihod  by  Westwood  as  new,  under  the  name  of  ChcgtoipUa 
dtgans  (Thes.  Ent.  Ox.,  p.  187),  and  beautifully  figured,  with 
aereral  details,  on  plate  xxv.,  fig.  10  ;  this  from  an  old  specimen 
given  him  by  Mr.  Raddon,  who  bred  it  from  maize,  where 
undoubtedly,  like  my  specimens,  it  was  parasitic  on  Calandra, 
However,  Batzeburg*8  single  specimen  was  in  all  probability 
parasitic  on  Hylftinus  frojcini.  He  speaks  of  it  as  *'the  most 
remariutble  of  all  the  CJmlcidida.'*  In  the  'Entomologist' 
(Entom.  xii.  47)  Cerocephala  formiciformU,  Westw.,  Walk,  (et 
synonymia),  should  be  altered  to  Sciatheras  trichotus,  Ratz. 
(=  Ciurtospila  elegatis,  Westw.) — E.  A.  Fitch  ;  Maldon,  Essex. 

Unusual  abundance  of  certain  Insects. — If  we  may  judge 
from  accounts  that  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
the  year  1880  will  be  notable  for  the  occurrence  of  certain 
tmeets  in  nnosually  great  numbers,  both  at  home  and  abroil. 
My  own  experience  is  also  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  folloNMii: 
notes  from  my  pocket-book  will  show :— June  25.  To  Birch  1 
Wood  for  afternoon*s  collecting.  Beset  by  hosts  of  small 
and  brimps  [Tabanida).  Soon  driven  from  tlie  wood.  >:\ 
brimps  on  my  legs  at  one  time.  Was  never  so  set  upon  by  il'  s 
before,  and  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  in  this  country. 
llie  day  was  sultry  and  storm-like,  and  insects  appeared  ravenous. 
The  instant  I  stopped  to  examine  a  pknt  or  the  contents  of  my 
net,  two  or  three  common  flies  attacked  each  eye  and  the  corn  :  - 
of  my  mouth;  several  paid  the  same  attention  to  my  hands,  u)  '• 
the  brimps  did  their  utmost  to  draw  blood  from  my  legs.  Un  i  r 
these  eircomstaiices,  I  scknowledged  myself  beaten,  and  i*etii  1. 
—^oly  1  to  U.  Several  notes  of  my  horses  being  terribly  bit;  n 
by  brimps,  when  at  work.  The  animals  were  almost  unmai 
from  the  oontinaed  torment,  their  sides  being  often  spott<  «i  vv  > 
blood*dropa.-^ttly  dO.  Horses  rendered  so  restive  from  briii>i' 
biles  while  luuwttig,  that  one  was  sent  home  as  beyond  control.^- 
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August  26.  A  sultry  day.  Myriads  of  tlirips,  borne  on  puffs  of 
hot  air.  I  attended  Hamstreet  Lamb  Fair,  and  the  hundreds  of 
handkerchiefs  in  hand  removing  the  "ticklers"  from  the  face  and 
neck  of  the  owner  was  a  remarkable  sight.  At  certain  times  far 
more  attention  was  paid  to  hexapods  than  to  quadrupeds.  Besides 
the  above  I  may  mention  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  wasps  were 
more  plentiful  than  they  have  been  for  many  years  past ;  aphides 
abounded  on  everything  green,  and  caterpillars  were  so  numerous 
as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  all  the  cabbage-tribe  in  my 
garden.  My  window-panes  have  been  striped  with  the  ladders 
made  by  the  larvsB  of  Pieris  rapce,  when  seeking  a  place  to 
pupate,  and  on  one  day  I  destroyed  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  larvae  and  pupae  of  this  species  round  my  windows 
and  doors.— Thos.  H.  Hart  ;  Kingsnorth,  Kent,  Oct.  26,  1880. 

SiREx  GiGAS  AT  SUGAR. — One  evening  in  August,  while  sugar- 
ing for  Aplecta  occulta  at  Sandburn,  in  York,  I  was  rather  startled 
to  see  a  large  and  perfect  specimen  of  Slrex  gigas  enjoying  herself 
on  the  sweets  I  had  prepared  for  my  other  visitors.  Is  not  this 
a  very  unusual  occurrence  ? — W.  Prest  ;  13,  Holgate  Road,  York. 

Hornets  in  Norfolk. — My  garden  here  has  been  full  of 
em  all  the  summer,  and  they  and  the  wasps  between  them 
devoured  certainly  half  of  a  magnificent  crop  of  plums.  I  find 
several  of  the  hornets  every  night  on  my  sugar,  and  one  morn- 
ing I  discovered  a  handsome  nest  of  them  in  a  loft.  It  hangs 
l^fcspended  from  a  beam,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  moderate 
^  pumpkin.  If  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  can  tell  me  how 
to  destroy  the  insects  without  injuring  the  nest  I  should  be  greatly 

I^fcbliged.— R.  S.  Standen  ;  The  White  House,  Alby,  Norwich. 
^P  Haggerston  Entomological  Society.  —  Exhibition.  —  The 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  November  25th 
last.  The  exhibits  were  confined,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the 
captures  of  the  past  season.  Amongst  the  more  striking  boxes 
shown  we  remarked  the  following : — Mr.  J.  W.  Jobson,  two  cases 
of  Lepidoptera  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  and  long  series  of 
Stauropus  fagi  taken  in  Epping  Forest.  This  exhibit  was  notable 
for  the  remarkably  fine  condition  of  the  insects  and  tHe  care  used 
in  preservation.  Messrs.  Pearson,  T.  Eedle,  H.  Barnes,  C.  H. 
Williams,  and  Jobson  showed  some  very  beautifully  preserved 
larva3  and  life-histories  of  Lepidoptera.     The  latter  exhibitor's 
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included  thai  of  Aeosmetia  caiigitto$a,  reared  from  c^  t 

we  beliere  identified  for  the  first  time.  It  was  impossihle  not  to 
obterft  the  remarkahle  improvement  upon  the  last  Exhil  >' ' 
the  preeerration  of  larvie.  Mr.  Boden  showed  a  series  of 
mMominiM,  taken  in  Kent;  Mr.  Meek  a  series  of  K 
tkmleama^  Vaughan,  recently  added  to  the  British  fauna.  Mr. 
Mardle  brought  a  fine  melanic  variety  of  Henicrophila  ahruptaria^ 
and  Mr.  Eedle  a  dark  form  of  Botys  urticalU ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Harper 
a  fine  series  of  rare  moths,  including  Plnsia  bractea  from  Lan- 
oaBhire,  P.  orichalcea,  Dasycampa  rttbifjinca^  Acronycta  strifjnsa^ 
C^maii^pkora  fl/uctuoia :  Mr.  Southey  two  drawers  of  Lepidoptora, 
chiefly  from  Highgate,  in  which  we  noticed  some  fine  Eupithnia 
doinmeaia^  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  showed  the  specimen  of  Clwerocamim 
edtfio  taken  in  Hackney,  which  was  recorded  in  error  at  p.  211, 
▼oL  xiii.,  of  Entom.,  as  DcilephUa  livornica ;  also  some  fine  varict  it  s 
of  Boarmia  repandata  from  Highgate.  Mr.  Ernest  Anderson 
showed  a  portfolio  of  very  beautiful  pamtings  from  China  of  aU 
orders  of  insects,  executed  on  rice  paper  by  Chinese  artists.  A 
krge  number  of  persons  interested  in  Entomology  attended  the 
Exhibition.— J.  T.  C. 

West  London  Entomological  Societt. — The  Annual  Exhibi- 
tkm  of  this  Society  recently  took  place  in  the  Society's  rooms. 
The  following  members  exhibited  drawers  or  boxes  of  insects : — 
Messrs.  Goodwin,  Longley,  Meek,  Dow,  Gates,  Reynolds,  Russell, 
Phipps,  Hanson,  Silcox,  and  others.  The  exliibit  of  the  evening 
was  a  very  fine  series  of  several  hundreds  of  varieties  of  Ahraxat 
gnmulariaia^  lent  by  Dr.  Harper  through  Mr.  Meek.  This  was 
probably  the  finest  lot  of  varieties  ever  gathered  into  one  exhibit. 
Another  striking  case  was  of  wild  plants  and  flowers,  preserved 
by  a  new  process  by  Mr.  J.  English,  of  Epping.  Mr.  Bo<1* n 
showed  a  handsome  box  of  Le))idoptera,  and  Mr.  Meek  an  inter*  -t  • 
ing  and  instmetiTe  series  of  British  and  German  Tortrices.  1 )  < 
was  well  attended,  and  the  exhibits  generally  good. — In. 


Tbb  *Ajieeicajc  EmroifOLOGisT  *  has  been  incorporated  with 
Naturalist.'— Ed. 


Eeeata.— In  Dr.  Wliite's  article  on  Orr/K'W/i,  En tom.  vol.  ^ 
p.  804,  read  "1784  and  1786"  for  '*  1874  and  1875";  auu 
p.  806,  line  18,  for  "  there  is  many  *'  read  "  this  is  meroly." 
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VARIETY    OF    ARGYNNIS    LATHONIA. 


AbGYNNIS   LATHONIA,   VUT. 

The  beautiful  variety,  figured  above,  was  taken  by  me  in 
LUgust,  1876,  at  the  Christiania  side  of  the  foot  of  the  Fille 
rjeld,  in  Norway.  A.  Lathonia  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
le  South  of  Norway,  and  is  generally  common  where  it  occurs. 
have  taken  it  in  different  years  in  various  localities,  but  have 
lever  before  seen  any  tendency  to  vary  from  the  normal  type, 
'he  figure  represents  the  left  upper  side,  and  the  under  side  of 
le  right  wings. 

R.    W.    BOWYEE. 
Haileybury,  Hertford,  December,  1880. 


THE      MANGOLD -FLY. 

By  Edward  A.  Fitch. 

(Concluded  from  p.  13.) 

Last  June  I  sent  two  shrivelled  imagos  of  the  mangold  feeder 
to  Mr.  Meade,  who  replied,  "  I  cannot  determine  them  with 
accuracy  ;  they  appear,  however,  to  correspond  most  closely  with 
Chortophila  sulcans  of   Schembri  and  Rondani  (see  Dipt.  Ital. 
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ProdromuB,  vi.  211).'*  In  September  Mr.  Inclibald  sent  bnil 
specimens  to  Mr.  Meade,  wbo  then  clearly  determined  them  to  be 
Rondani's  C.  Bulcant,  In  October  I  received  from  Mr.  Norgatc, 
through  Miss  Ormerod,  more  specimens  of  both  sexes,  b(jth 
bred  and  captured.  These  were  despatched  to  Mr.  Meade,  with 
Curtis's  description  of  P.  beta :  this  reply  resulted :— **  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  description  by  Curtis  of 
his  A.  (P.)  beta.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  the 
same  as  C.  tulcanSf  though  he  has  overlooked  one  essential 
character,  viz.,  that  the  palpi,  though  black  at  their  tips,  are 
yellow  at  the  base.  His  description,  as  also  that  by  Rondani 
(fiilcafM),  only  applies  to  the  male.  The  female  generally  has  the 
legs  of  a  paler  colour  than  those  of  the  male,  and  sometimes  the 
femora  of  the  middle  and  posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  entirely 
testaceous  like  the  tibiae.  This  female  is  described  by  Rondani 
under  the  name  of  C.  effodiem.  There  is  no  doubt  now  that 
Curtis's  name  'beta*  must  take  the  place  of  Rondani's  ' sulcans* 
but  his  description  having  appeared  in  an  agricultural  journal, 
and  not  in  a  purely  natural  history  work,  has  been  overlooked  by 
nil  systematic  writers,  though  Walker  ought  to  have  known  it. 
The  Musca  eonformii.  Fallen,  is  a  distinct  species,  of  which  I 
have  specimens.  Fallen's  description  is  so  short  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  several  distinct  species,  but  he  is  decided  upon  one 
point,  namely,  that  tlie  antennae  in  A.  confonnis  have  the  two  fn^t 
(basal)  joints  yellow,  while  in  C.beta  they  are  all  three  black     i 

It  is  thus  Car  satibfactorily  cleared  up  that  the  mangoldil\  is 
Curtis's  beta,  a  most  suitable  name,  and  is  not  Fallen's  coiiforn  <. 
aa  oommonly  given  by  most  continental  authors.  Dr.  Bnn  i 
•ajra  ^A.  eo^formn,  Fallen,  hails  from  Sweden,  and  was  describfl 
bj  Meigen  from  examples  in  Wiedemann's  collection.  The  ty]M -> 
are,  kowerer,  no  longer  in  the  Winthem  collection,  consequn:  i\ 
an  authentic  determination  is  not  now  possible.  Hence  the 
of  NdrdUnger  is  preferable.'*  But  Curtis's  de-  ^ 
eight  years  earlier,  and  is  only  reproduced  in  hi 
luaeets,'  p.  897. 

The  Sjnumjmle  difficulty  is  great,  but  that 
aiSwi  the  eeonomlc  question.    That  which  wo  cu.. 
fly,  by  any  other  name  would  be  as  noxious.     It  is,  howt\   i. 
nrcessary  that  a  correct  description  should  appear,  and  if  any 
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ders  of  this  article  possess  specimens  or  living  pupae  of  the 
angold,  henhane,  or  goosefoot  leaf-blotchers,  I  hope  they  will 
tempt  the  solution  of  this  synonymic  problem,  or  transmit  the 
specimens  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Meade  (Bradford,  Yorks).     The  following 
i|    life-history  references  should  be  consulted : — 

Curtis.     '  Journal  R.A.S.E.,'  vol.  viii.,  p.  412  (1847).     A.  beta. 
Scholtz.     '  Breslau  Zeit.  fiir  Ent.,'  vol.  i.,  Dipt ,  p.  11  (1849). 
ll    A.  betcB.* 

Nordlinger.      *  Die   Kleinen    Feinde    der    Landwirthschaft,' 
p.  656  (1855),     A.  conformis. 

Curtis.     *  Farm  Insects,' p.  396  (1859).     P.betce. 

ITaschenberg.      *  Naturgesch.  d.   Culturpflanzen  schiidl.  wir- 
Jlos.  Thiere,'  pp.  173—5  (1865).     A.  conformis. 
Kaltenbach.      '  Die    Pflanzenfeinde    aus    d.   k.  d.  Insekten,' 
>.  456,  510,  512  (1872—4).     A.  bet(£, 
Farsky.     '  Verb.  z-b.  Gesell.  Wien.'  vol.  xxix.,  p.  107  (1880). 
,  conformis. 
Taschenberg.     '  Praktische  Insekten-Kunde,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  123 
880).     A,  conformis. 
Holmgren.      '  Entomologisk  Tidskrift,'  vol.  i.,  p.  89  (1880). 
ricia  betce. 
Reaumur.    *  Mem.  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  des  Insectes,'  vol.  iii., 
pp.  13— 19,  pi.  ii.,fig.  13 — 17  (1737).   Feuillemineur  dejusquiame. 
IH|  Goureau.  'Ann  Soc.  Ent.  France,'  2nd  ser.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  163 — 6, 
pi.  vii.,  16  (1851).     P.  atriplicis. 

Desvoidy.     '  Guerin's   Rev.  et   Mag.  de  Zoologie,'  2nd  ser., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  230  (1851).     P.  atriplicis. 

There  are  several  further  difficulties— Nordlinger's,  Taschen- 
Jerg's  and  Farsky's  descriptions  do  not  exactly  quadrate.  Does 
I^Bore  than  one  species  blotch  the  mangold  leaves  in  the  larval 
state  ?  Are  the  henbane,  Atriplex,  and  Chenopodium  feeders 
synonymous  with  our  mangold  species  ?  Goureau  says,  "  Le 
Pegomyie  de  I'Arroche  (P.  atriplicis)  se  jette  aussi  sur  les 
Betteraves  que  Ton  cultive  dans  les  jardins,  et  en  devoire  des 
uilles."      Robineau-Desvoidy   gives    similar   information,    but 


-^1 

1 


'  Anthomyia  betce,  niibi  (allied  to  A.  exilis,  Meig.,  A.  versicolor,  Meig.,  and  A. 
itis,  Fabr.),  mines  the  leaves  of  Beta  triyyna,  certainly  in  companies,  according  to 
my  own  observation,  making  large  blotches  which  sometimes  cover  the  whole  leaf." 
The  descriptive  part  of  Dr.  Scholtz's  papers  was  not  completed,  so  the  description 
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A.  betce  never  appeared. 
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ftdds»  ^  C*6St  k  tort  que  dans  la  collection  de  M.  Goareau  c«tt« 
etptee  (P.  iiln;>iku)  est  etiquette  P.  hycregami   {$ie),  qui  cun- 
stitue  une  espdce  diff^  rente."     Haliday  gives  P.  atrij^^tcu  as  a 
ajnon}'m  of  P.  6«^tf  in  his  papers  on  the  "  Metamorphr-^  ^     f 
Diptera*  (Nat.  Hist.  llev.  iv.  187).     Rondani  gives  A,  a:^ 
aa  a  synonym  of  his  P.  chenojtodii  (Bull.  Soc.  £nt  Ital.  x.  Kih 
Schiner  aaya,  **  Goureau's  A.  dtripUcis  is  probably  A.  hyoseyann 
(DipL  Austriaca,  i.  052).    Zetterstedt  is  perhaps  the  best  authority 
on  the  AnthomyiuUPt  but  A.  hyoscyami  is  amongst  his  "species 
omisse;**  and  his  countryman,  Holmgren,  has  just  described  tlie 
mangold -feeder  as  a  new  species,  placing  it  in  Zetterstedt's  genus 
Arieia, 

This  years  attack  of  C.  beta  is  unfortunate,  as  it  may  be 
calculated  to  limit  the  culture  of  this  useful  root-crop,  which  is 
now  BO  generally  extending  in  the  North.  However,  it  is  a 
repeatedly  observed  fact  that  these  extraordinary  appearances 
are  not  continued  in  succeeding  seasons ;  so  we  may  hope  it  may 
be  with  the  mangold-fly.  This  pest  destroys  the  functions  of  the 
leaves,  frequently  called  the  plant's  lungs,  and  thus  causes  u 
q^ecies  of  consumption ;  it  rarely  proves  fatal,  but  it  affects  the 
growth  and  health  of  the  plant  considerably. 

Until  we  know  more  of  the  special  habits  of  this  peat  no 
practicable  remedy  can  be  given,  except  the  self-evident  one  to 
destroy  when  found,— whether  it  be  the  larva  in  the  leaf- blotches, 
the  pupa  in  the  ground,  or  the  fly  itself,  if  you  happen  to 
know  it. 

lUyoii,  BMts,  DMMBber  0. 18A0. 


[Points  of  specific  distinction  between  ChortophUa  h<Ur, 
Curtis,  and  some  nearly-allied  species,  which  all  have  red  or 
yellow  palpi  with  black  ends,  and  partly  rufous  or  yellow  legs. 

Genus  Ohoutoi'iiii.a.  Macqitart. 

Peuomvu,  II.  Deavo'uly  (prt ). 

Eyeebare;  oonttgaotis  or  subcontiguous  in  the  male 
of  anUiuiB  naked,  or  slightly  pubescent;  aluleta  smaii,  ^wi. 
the  aealet  equal  in  length;  abdomen  narrow,  subcylindrical  oi 
flattened ;  sixtli  longitudinal  or  anal  vein  of  wings  continued  U 

poaterior  margin  of  the  wing. 
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ANALYSIS    OF   SPECIES. 

A.  Antennae  entirely  black  or  grey. 

Sp.  1.   BET^,  Curtis. 
.A.  Antennae  with  the  two  first  joints  red. 
a.  Frontal  space  black. 

Sp.  2.   HYOscYAMi,  Panzer, 
h.  Frontal  space  red  or  yellow. 
*  Abdomen  partially  or  wholly  testaceous. 

Sp.  3.   CHENOPODii,  Rondani. 
**  Abdomen  entirely  grey. 

Sp.  4.   coNFORMis,  Fallen. 

Sp.  1.    C.  betce,  Curt.,  sulcans,  Rond.,  atrijyUcis?^  Goureau, 

odiens  (female),  llond. — Long.  2j  lin.     Eyes  subcontiguous  in 

ale,  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  one -third  of  the  width  of  the 

ead  in   female;    forehead    slightly   prominent;    frontal    space 

fous  at  fore  part  in  male,  totally  yellow  in  female,  with  a  white 

order;   palpi  yellow  with  black  tips;    body  yellowish  grey  in 

ale,  and  ashy  grey  in   female ;    thorax  with   three  indistinct 

rown  dorsal  stripes;    abdomen  with  three  or  four  longitudinal 

ots  on  the  back,  forming  an  interrupted  dorsal  band,  nearly 

fbsolete  in  the  female  ;  legs  black  in  the  male,  with  the  exception 

f  the  four  tibiae,  which  are  tawny ;  legs  of  female  with  femora 

,nd  tibiae  wholly  testaceous,  or  with  the  femora  partly  cinereous, 

d  sometimes  striped  along  their  upper  surfaces  with  brown; 

tarsi  black;    wings  with  the    external   transverse  vein  slightly 

oblique. 

Sp.   2.      (7.    hyoscyami,   Panz.  —  Long.    2 — 2 J    lin.       Head 

imilar  to  that  of  C.  hetce,  except  that  frontal  space  is  black,  and 

asal  joints  of  antennae  are  red;  palpi  yellow  with  black  tips; 

thorax  ash-grey  with  five  indistinct  stripes ;  abdomen  marked  as 

0.  betcBy  sometimes  entirely  cinereous,  but  frequently  with  a 

estaceous   tinge,  particularly  towards   the   apex,  which   shows 

through  the  grey  pubescence  ;  legs  testaceous  with  black  tarsi, 

d  more   or  less   grey  at  the    bases   of  the    anterior  femora; 

external  transverse  veins  of  wings  upright. 

Sp.  3.  C.  chenopodii,  Rond. — Long.  2 — 2^-  lin.  This  species, 
l^fepf  which  I  only  know  the  female,  is  similar  to  C.  hyoscyami  in  all 
l^feoints,  with  the  exception  of  having  the  frontal  space  yellow  and 

L 
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the  abdomen  always  testaceous.     I  beliere  it  is  only  a  variety  oi 
the  same. 

Sp.  4.   C.  conformU,  Fall.-— Long.  3  lin.     Only  the  female  of 
this  fly  is  known.     The  forehead  is  decidedly  prominent;  tli* 
frontal  spaee,  the  cheeks*  the  two  basal  joints  of  tlie  antenii: 
baae  of  the  palpi  all  bright  yellow ;  tips  of  palpi  black;  t 
and   abdomen   b(»th   ash-grey  and  immaculate;    legs  (willi 
exception  of  the  black  tarsi)  wholly  of  a  bnght  reddish  yellow 
colour.— R.  H.  Meade.] 


LIFEHISTOIUES    OF    SAWFLIES. 
Tmislaied  froui  Uus  Dateh  of  tbe  Ute  Dr.  S.  C.  Smbllbn  van  VoLUkKHOTS*. 
By  J.  W.  May. 
(CoDtinued  trom  toI.  xiL,  p.  364.)  r, 

Tenthredo  Colon,  KL  ^ 

Imago:    F.  Klug,  "Die  Blattwespen,  nach  u.  s.  w./*  in   *Der" 

Gesellsch.     Naturforsch.    Freuude     zu    Berlin    Magaziu. 

▼ol.  viii.,  p.  183,  No.  121.     Hartig,  *Blatt-  und  Holzwespen. 

p.  312.  No.  56. 
Larva :  Kaltenbach,  *  Die  Pflanzenfeinde,  aus  d.  Kl.  d.  Ins.,*  p.  2r>  1 , 

No.  5. 
Tenthredo  nigra,  ore  maculaque  duplici  ad  basin  coxarum  posti 

carum  albis,  abdomine  praeter  basin  et  pedum  maxima  pait< 

mfia,  alarum  squamis  ochraceis,  stigmate  fusco,  antennis  albo 

annulatis. 

On  the  efening  of  the  lr»th  of  September,  1H7*4,  in  my  garden 
at  Leyden,  I  obaenred  a  caterpillar  which  was  entirely  unknown* 
to  me,  feeding  on  a  fuchsia  plant.  Considering  the  very  Uw 
inMcta  to  be  found  on  introduced,  half- naturalised  plants,  I  was 
apectaUy  interested  in  the  discovery,  and  not  less  so  when. 
on  eloter  observation,  I  found  the  supposed  caterpillar  was  i 
aawfly  larva.  The  following  morning  I  searched  over  several 
fuehsia  plants,  but  failed  to  find  any  more  larva)  of  the  •*•**"" 
■peeiet ;  but  on  the  evening  of  tbe  same  day,  in  tlie  iw 
I  found  one  more,  from  which  it  appeared  to  me  that,  aa  i^ 
the  case  with  other  aawfly  lurv«  and  some  apecies  of  Noctuu*, 
they  conceal  tiiomaelvea  during  the  daytime,  and  perhaps  even  go 
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elow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  only  making  their  appearance 

1     when  the  shades  of  evening  have  commenced. 

I^b   The  larva  I  had  found  (fig.  1)  appeared  to  be  not  full  grown. 

I^Bhe  head  was  shining,  and  of   an  orange  tint,    shaped  like  a 

I^Beyden  cheese,  and  covered  with  extremely  fine  hairs ;  on  either 
side  was  a  deep  black  circular  spot,  having  the  eye  in  the  centre, 
and  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertex — one  might  almost  say  on 
the  neck — a  small  black  triangle.  From  this  triangle  proceeded  two 
somewhat  curved  black  lines  on  the  first  segment,  ending  behind  an 
almost  round  black  spot  on  either  side.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
body,  as  far  as  the  penultimate  segment,  appeared  to  be  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  under  surface  sordid  yellow  ;  in  reality,  however, 
the  colour  of  both  sides  was  the  same,  but  the  upper  surface  was 
covered  with  purplish  brown  markings  consisting  of  curved  lines, 
originating  from  two  fine  lines  running  next  to  each  other  along 
the  back.  The  appearance  of  these  curved  lines  is  easier  to  figure 
than  to  describe  (see  fig.  2).  The  segments  were  further  divided 
into  many  folds  (see  fig.  3),  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
covered  with  rows  of  little  white  spines.  At  the  sides,  where  the 
skin  was  pale  in  colour,  were  dark  oblique  transverse  lines  above 
all  the  legs,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  pair.  The  larva  had 
six  horny  articulated  legs,  seven  pairs  of  abdominal  legs  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  and  two  anal  legs.  The  last  two  segments 
were  without  any  markings. 

Some  days  afterwards,  I  found  one  of  my  larvae  in  the  act  of 
casting  its  skin.  This  proceeding  was  conducted  in  a  singular 
manner,  which,  however,  I  had  once  before  observed  in  a  sawfly 
larva,  namely,  by  placing  itself  round  a  stalk,  and  holding  on  by 
four  or  six  of  the  middle  legs  ;  and  I  afterwards  observed  that 
the  shed  skin  of  the  larva  remained  attached  to  the  stalk  in  that 
position.  The  newly-moulted  larva  was  shining  greenish  yellow, 
of  a  more  yellow  tint  than  before,  and  with  only  faint  traces  of  the 
markings.  A  couple  of  days  later  the  larva  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  fig.  4  (see  also  fig.  5).  It  was  then  twenty-three  milli- 
metres long;  the  markings  had  remained  the  same  as  on  the 
preceding  skin,  with  the  exception  that  on  the  penultimate 
segment  was  a  three-pointed  spot,  which,  however,  might  have 
been  merely  the  appearance  through  the  skin  of  matter  in  the 
intestinal  canal  about  to  be  ejected  ;  the  ground  colour  was,  how- 
ever, paler.     Shortly  after  this  the  larva  moulted  for  the  last 
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changing  entirely  both  as  to  colonr  and  markings ;  it  also 
appeared  to  have  decreased  in  size.  The  colour  was  a  darker 
brownish  yellow  (figs.  0  and  7).  In  the  place  of  the  former  little 
triangle  on  the  vertex  of  the  head  were  now  to  be  seen  two  fine 
black  lines  of  equal  width  ;  the  markings  on  the  back  were 
dktinctly  brown,  more  sharply  defined,  and  less  curved  than 
before ;  they  also  extended  further,  and  there  was  now  a  black  line 
OQ  the  ktt  segment  (fig.  7). 

The  lame,  for  tlie  other  had  shortly  afterwards  undergone  the 
aame  moulting,  now  ceased  eating,  and  crept  into  the  ground,  or 
mther  into  the  mould  which  I  had  placed  in  their  glass,  where 
they  made  a  double  cocoon,  one  of  which  is  represented  at  fig.  H. 
I  failed,  however,  to  obtain  anything  from  these  cocoons,  so  that 
my  trouble  in  the  matter  was  thrown  away. 

On  the  2l6t  of  the  following  September,  1873,  I  found 
a  considerable  number  of  the  larvs  of  this  species  on  Circaa 
in  the  wood  at  the  Hague,  where  the  plant  in  question  is 
eommon.  I  could  observe  no  difference  between  these  and 
the  lanrae  taken  on  the  fuchsia.  I  endeavoured  to  rear  a  good 
number,  but  to  my  astonishment,  in  the  following  spring,  with  the 
result ;  not  a  single  imago  made  its  appearance.  In  the 
time  I  had  discovered,  from  the  above-mentioned  work  of 
Kaltenbach,  that  my  larvss  were  the  second  state  of  Tenthredo 
Co(oa«  Klug.  I  consequently  determined  to  search  the  plants  of 
CketM  UUetiana  in  the  wood  in  May  and  June  to  see  if  I  could 
ind  the  ima^o.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  2 1th  of  July,  whi  u 
I  had  almost  thought  of  giving  it  up,  that  I  saw  a  pair  of  sawfliea 
flying  about  the  plant ;  this  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  tlie  day  was  suimy ;  they  seemed  to  be  chasing  each  otlier.  I 
captured  them,  and  recognised  T.  Colon,  1  saw  some  more  the 
aame  day,  but  I  was  not  able  to  take  any  of  them.  On  the 
fblknrtng  day,  Uie  sun  only  coming  out  now  and  then,  I  saw 
in  thtae  iotenrab  of  sunshine  several  imagos  evidently  about  to 
pair*  I  captured  several  pairs,  and  on  taking  them  home  I  found 
th^  ware  all  tlie  aame  species.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
«Uob  «M  rainy,  I  could  find  no  more ;  the  weather  continued  ■ 
to  ba  vei  for  some  time  after,  and  I  never  met  with  the  species  ; 

Compared  with  the  number  of  larva  to  be  found  in  the  wood 
ill  the  autumn,  the  number  of  imagos  on  tlie  wing  waa  certainly  | 
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small ;  of  course   this  disproportion   is,   in   the   first   place,   to 

be  ascribed  to  the  usual  causes  limiting,  in  the  case  of  all  animals, 

the   number   of   individuals   arriving  at  maturity,   but  also,   in 

the  second  place,  to  the  long  continuance  of  cold  in  the  spring  of 

1874,  which   destroyed   so    many   insects.      The   question  now 

arises  whether  I  am  right  in  correlating  the  imagos  I  had  captured 

with  the  larvae  I  had  observed :  without  doubt  to  accept  such 

a  conclusion  would  in  many  cases  be  taking  too  much  for  granted  ; 

but  when  we  consider  that  Circcea  lutetiana  is  a  very  local  plant, 

nd  that  it  is  used  as  food  by  but  few  insects, — that  among  these 

[only  a  single  sawfly  larva  is  known,  which  is  the  species  now 

nder  consideration,  T.  Colon, — moreover  that  my  insects  com- 

letely  agree   with   the   description  given  by   Kaltenbach,   who 

ucceeded  in  rearing  this  species, — I  think  it  will  generally  be 

onceded  that  I  am  justified  in  assuming  the  specific  identity  of 

y  larv£e  with  the  imagos  I  captured.     Of  course  from  what 

have  stated  above   it  follows  that  I   had  no  opportunity   of 

bserving  the  pupa ;  this  is,  however,  the  less  to  be  regretted, 

eeing  that  in  general  the  pupae  of  sawflies  offer  no   points  of 

terest. 

The  male  imago  (figs.  9  and  10)  is  eleven  millimetres  long, 
d  expands  to  twenty-one  millimetres.  The  body  is  cylindrical 
d  almost  equally  broad  throughout,  with  the  exception  of 
e  shoulders,  which  are  somewhat  wider,  and  the  head,  the 
readth  of  which  is  caused  by  the  projecting  eyes,  between  which 
e  forehead  is  deeply  indented ;  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
ead  is  angularly  truncated,  and  even  appears  to  be,  narrowly 
ordered. 
The  head  is  entirely  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  clypeus 
and  the  trophi.  The  clypeus  is  very  deep,  roundly  emarginate, 
the  upper  lip  is  circular  and  very  projecting;  the  mandibles  are 
brown  at  the  tip,  shading  off  into  black  ;  the  3rd  and  5th  joints  of 
the  maxillary  palpi  and  the  last  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  are  black 
at  the  tip.  The  ocelli  are  black  and  small,  and  are  placed  some- 
what on  an  elevation  ;  the  basis  of  the  antennae  also  projects  from 
the  cavity  of  the  face.  The  antennae  are  black,  and  are  nine- 
jointed  ;  the  2nd  joint  is  inserted  obliquely  on  the  1st ;  the  three 

i penultimate  joints  are  white,  the  6th  being  black  at  the  base. 
The  thorax,  rendered  dull  by  the  puncturation,  is  black,  with 
fine  grey  pubescence ;  the  tegulae  are  pale  brown,  and  the  cenchri 
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Um  bases  of  the  intermediate  and  hinder  cox» 
tide  is  a  shining,  round,  white  spot.   • 
TIm  sbdomen  is  very  shining,  and  somewhat  flattened  from 
■bof«t  baing  even  indented  in  the  middle  at  the  apex.     The 
1st  segment  is  black,  and  has  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  middle  cf 
IIm  doitam«  and  on  either  side  a  rounded,  triangular  whitr    t 
oattrsd  with  white  hairs ;  the  2nd  is  hlack,  the  3rd  brown*,\ 
with  black  base ;  the  suture  between  this  and  the  4th  is  black  ; 
Um  rsoMining  segments  are  brown-yellow,  gradually  passing  ovi  r 
to  red*brown;    the  ventral  surface  is  paler,  being  even  yellow 
on  the  2nd  segment 

The  wings  are  tinged  with  brown,  iridescent,  narrow  as  com- 
pared with  their  length ;  the  costal  nervurc  is  red-yellow,  the 
uatfiuaa  aneloaing  the  anterior  portion  of  the  anal  cell  (the 
ao-eaUad  lancet-shaped  cell)  and  the  transverse  nervure  in  the 
aaU  in  qnastion  are  yellow ;  all  the  other  nervures  are  black.  The 
is  also  black,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  difference 
this  species  and  Tenthredo  Iwida,  L.,  in  which  tlu 
is  pale  brown  or  yellow. 
Tha  tour  anterior  legs  are  long  and  slender,  the  two  posterior 
aomawhat  more  robust.  The  anterior  legs  are  yellow  or 
white,  with  a  black  line  on  the  hinder  side  of  the  cox®, 
and  femora;  the  intermediate  pair  are  somewhat 
redder  in  tint,  with  similar  black  markings.  The  coxao  of  th* 
Uadar  pair  are  black,  spotted  with  white,  as  are  also  the  apophyses ; 
Iht  fbmora  are  brown-red,  with  a  broad  longitudinal  line  on  the 
immmr  nda ;  the  tibic  are  red  with  black  apices,  and  are  armed 
witli  long  red  terminal  spines.  The  tarsi  have  the  first  joint 
black,  the  aitrema  base  being  red,  the  three  following  black,  the 
apical  joint  b«ng  red-brown ;  the  colour  of  the  tarsi,  however, 
lo  individual  examples.  (For  the  above  description  8(< 
•  and  10).  The  female  in  but  little  larger  than  the  male,  and 
prioeipallj  on  the  fuUowing  points :  the  abdomen  is  a  little 
%  and  the  femora  are  somewhat  thicker ;  of  the  former  tha 
are  black,  having  the  usual  white  spots  a 
tha  5th,  Gth,  and  7th  segments  are  brown-red. 
Um  Ml  and  •th  aaataaaons  or  black.  The  sheaths  of  the  unw 
mhUA. 
Tha  ooua  are  autiraly  bluck,  but  the  aiK)physes  have  white 
a  whittt  spot  uu  the  under  side.    Tha 
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black  line  along  the  posterior  femora  spreads  out  much  broader 
1^™  towards  the  knee,  where  it  almost  encircles  the  entire  femur.  The 
Hm)osterior  tarsi  appear  to  me  to  be  narrower. 

IH  According  to  the  new  catalogue  of  Hymenoptera  the  present 
BBspecies  must  be  rather  common  in  the  Netherlands  ;  at  all  events 
BVit  has  been  taken  in  various  localities.  I  am,  however,  not  quite 
■     sure  that  these  statements  are  perfectly  correct,  as  I  find  mentioned 

three  examples  having  one-half  of  the  stigma  white,  which  thus 

i clearly  do  not  belong  to  this  species,  but  probably  to  T.  livida. 
ffhe  distinction  between  the  two  very  nearly-allied  species  does 
pot  always  appear  to  me  equally  clear.  According  to  Klug, 
partig,  Kaltenbach,  and  Kirchner,  T.  Colon  occurs  in  Germany. 
iA-ccording  to  Thomson  it  is  scarce  in  Sweden.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  found  in  England,  but  it  appears  not  to  occur 
in  Scotland.  I  cannot  find  any  notice  of  its  occurrence  or  non- 
occurrence in  any  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 


NOTES    ON    THE    LEPJDOPTERA    OF    NATAL. 
By  William  D.  Gooch,  C.E. 
(Continued  from  p.  7.) 
NYMPHALID^  (eontinued). 
In  a  previous  part  of  this  paper  I  spoke  of  the  genus  Neptis, 
dth   one  representative  of    which  my  name  is  associated.     It 
Ls  essentially  a  woodland  genus,  and  found  chiefly  on  the  coast  in 
)ush-lands.     The  two,  Saclava  and  Goochii,  are  very  delicate- 
inged  insects,  almost  rivalling  Pontia  Alcesta  in  this  respect, 
ley  are  so  fragile  ;  the  more  apparently  so,  that  they  are  fond  of 
loitering  about  spots  where  Spanish  needles  grow,  a  weed  with 
long,  sharp  hook-pointed    seed-cases   which   detach  themselves 
jasily  ;  when  striking  for  the  insect  a  number  of  these  "  needles," 
ilso  known  as  "  black  Jacks,"  get  into  the  net  and  ruin  the  wings. 
|The  only  larva  of  this  class  which  I  believe  to  have  fallen  to  my 
[lot  was  a  very  singular  one  with  many  spines,  those  on  the  4th 
knd  5th  segments  being  very  dendritic  in  character,  and  branch - 
ling  backwards.     The  imago  on  disclosure  was  so  badly  developed 
(that  I  could  only  proximately  identify  it  as  N.  Saclava. 

A  very    abundant    coast    insect,  which,   properly   speaking, 
closely  allied  to  Charaxes^  is  Philognoma  Varanes  approxi- 
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S.  Camdiopi  in  colour,  except  fot  the  green  Teiniog  of 
the  UUer,  and  hating  the  basal  parts  of  the  wings  of  a  bri^i^ht  soft 
white,  which  makes  a  conspicuous  patch  and  mark  as  the  butterfly 
daru  rapidly  through  the  sunlight,  and  which  is  as  suddenly 
txtingoiahed  when  it  settles  on  the  under  side  of  an  orange  uv 
other  large  leef  of  a  similar  character.  The  under  side  of  thr 
iiiQgt,  when  doaed  and  the  insect  settled,  is  so  protective  tliat 
1  hate  often  teen  one  alight  immediately  before  my  eyes,  aixi 
I  had  ieen  it  and  was  looking  at  it,  it  was  only  by  clos< 
I,  or  perhaps  by  a  quick  flutter  of  the  wings  as  the  insect 
that  I  could  really  identify  it  The  under  side  has  a 
oonlinnons  line  transTcrsely  of  the  wings,  which  imitates  the 
Midrih  of  the  lesTes,  and  makes  the  deception  stronger.  The 
tnunCdnnations  have  been  worked  out  at  King  William's  Town  by 
Colonel  Bowker  and  Mrs.  Barber,  I  believe,  but  I  have  never  been 
eooeeeefvl  in  obtaining  larvs. 

Bwrppkau  atruUa,  a  Nymphalid,  is  reputedly  Natalian  ;  it  is 
e  very  handsome  butterfly,  deep  blue  above,  and  red-brown  under 
winfk  I  have  never  seen  it.  It  is  not  improbably  a  bush  insect, 
and  ineonipienona. 

Two  butterflies,  Creni$  Natalensis  and  its  congener  Crenii 
BoiiiiiHMili.^  which  every  now  and  then,  depending  on  the  seasons, 
•re  moet  eonspicuous  by  their  abundance, — are  interesting  because 
the  Inrger  wiety,  C  Boisduvali,  which  is  distinctly  difierent, 
having  a  different  larva,  is  marked  exactly  like  one  form— not,  I 
Ihiak,  a  sexnal  one— of  the  other,  Crenis  NataUntis.  From  my 
ti  was  a  question  whether  the  larvse  produced  both  insecta 
the  tame  brood,  although  of  different  characters  themselvea* 
or  whether  the  inaects  bred  indifferently  the  two  forms  of  larva. 
My  egperieaeea,  ea  iiar  as  I  could  sum  them  up,  rather  indicated 
a  donhie  fom  both  of  imago  and  larva.  Certainly  both  forms  of  1 1 
the  oehreoos- spotted  imago.  But  the  oehreona«H 
eemed  to  be  a  variety  (not  sexual)  in  one  ease,  aaji* 
a  eonstant  form  in  the  other.  Mr.  Spiller  would  not  have  any 
diAenlty  in  aetUing  the  question,  as  the  larv»  of  both  varictiea 
are  ahuadant  periodically.  The  hirvn  in  one  case  are  spined 
with  diverfMi  etellate  epines,  and  light  coloured ;  in  the  other 
■hiny,  with  ahort  simple  spines,  blue -black  on  a  brown  ground* 
The  pnpm  are  ahnoet  idoDtical,  fleshy  green,  with  no  markings. 

The  liandiome  hnl  not  oouHpicuous  genus,  JJarma,  belongs  to 
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the  Nymphalid  family.    The  two  varieties  known  are  both  hill-top 
frequenters,  as  far  as  my  experience  teaches  me. 

Meneris  Tulbaghia,  a  magnificent  insect,  is  practically  unknown 
to  me ;  it  is  a  large  up-country  butterfly,  and  the  only  specimens 
I  have  are  gifts.  It  is  a  well-known  Cape  insect ;  indeed  is 
named  after  an  old  Dutch  governor,  Tulbagh.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  our  English  Graylings,  but  much  bigger  and  brighter,  and  with 
large  ocelli.  The  list  of  South  African  Nymphalids  would  be 
quite  incomplete  without  this  butterfly,  which  occurs  freely  in  the 
wooded  kloofs  of  Natal. 

EURYTELID^. 

The  EurytelidcB  are  represented  by  a  very  common  and  a  rare 
insect  on  the  coast-lands,  precisely  similar,  not  in  the  colour,  but 
in  the  form  of  the  markings,  the  former,  E.  HiarhaSy  being  black, 
with  a  white  stripe  ;  and  the  latter,  E.  Dry  ope,  deep  red-brown, 
with  a  yellowish  brown  stripe.  These  are  so  very  similar  that  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  believe  them  to  be  abnormal  varieties.  The 
habits  on  the  wing  and  their  haunts  are  similar.  The  larva  and 
pupa  of  E,  Hiarbas  are  well  known  to  me,  being  quite  common, 
and  feeding  on  a  creeper  with  something  like  a  Petunia  flower. 
They  are  both  conspicuous  by  their  forms.  The  larva  has  two 
long  divergent  clubbed  and  rough  horns  on  its  head,  and  the  pupa 
is  remarkable  by  its  angulated,  excavated,  and  alated  development. 
I  did  not  establish  sexual  difference  of  markings  in  the  larvae, 
although  some  were  green  with  black  marks  and  others  were 
green  all  over.  As  this  smoky  or  black  suffusion  is  not  an 
uncommon  feature  of  a  sexual  variation  in  larvae,  I  accept  it  from 
that  point  of  view. 

H.  EBYCINIDiB. 

^t  The  Erycinidce  are  only  represented  by  a  very  errant  type, 
^^z.,  Libythcea  Lahdaca.  This  insect  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
^ftilorant,  but  appears  to  be  very  local,  or  very  irregular  in  appear- 
ance. Five  years  of  collecting  never  yielded  me  a  specimen, 
when  lo  !  just  as  I  am  leaving  Natal,  it  occurs  fairly  abundantly, 
and  is  taken  by  several  collectors  synchronously.  As  it  is  an 
insect  that  could  not  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  on  the  wing, 
I  fancy  it  is  periodical,  which  may  account  for  its  hitherto  rarity 
in  collections.  It  has  long  prominent  palpi,  forming  a  beak  in 
front  of  its  head  ;  it  is  otherwise  not  noticeably  marked. 
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Sattridjc. 
The  Sat^J^e  hnve  nlways  been  associated  in  my  mind  with 
Ibe  tradition  of  a  gigantic  butterfly  that  was  seen  by  the  former 
Caralor  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Natal,  Mr.  D.  M*Ken,  and  which, 
ttom  hit  description,  fitted  more  closely  to  the  characters  of  this 
Cunily  than  any  others.    As  Mr.  M'Ken  did  not  catch  the  inst   t 
it  still  remains  a  myth,  and  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  precipitous 
ffftTtnat  of  the  Inanda  Hills,  behind  Verulam.    The  species  knov  n 
tone  are  most  conspicuously  the  "  crepuscular  "  pair,  Cyllo  Lc<li 
Mid  Onopkoiei  Parmeno,     They  used  to  visit  my  sugar  regularly- 
•lier  aonsei  and  in  the  moonlight.     I  have  bred  Cyllo  Leda,  and  It 
fotmd  the  larre  correspond  fairly  with  the  Indian  species  of  Hors-  > 
6eU  and  Moore.     I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  seen  the  larva 
of  Pwwuno,     I  took  some  tliat  differed  very  slightly  from  those 
of  Leda^  fed  on  the  same  food-plant,  a  broad  plaited -leaved  grass 
of  woodland  habit,  and  altogether  prognosticated  G.  Parmeno, 
tboj  were  all   ichneumoned,  and   I   did  not  rear  a  single 
and  never  found  another  batch  of  similar  ones.     The 
two  insects  are  so  closely  congeners  that  one  would  imagine  the 
kr?ai  difleresoes  to  be  very  slight.     They  are  absolutely  given  to 
•*  ?ery  ihadj  proceedings,"  as  I  never  saw  them  during  daylight 
on  the  wing,  unless  put  up  when  scrambling  through  dark 
thickets,  on  which  occasions  they  settled  again  ahnost 
iauntdtately  on  the  ground  amongst  dead  leaves,  &c.,  which  tlie 
mder  side  of  the  wings,  especially  of  Q,  Panneno,  closely  mimics ; 
C  L$im  1ms  so,  but  still  quite  enough  to  make  the  insect  next 
to  iBTittble  when  at  rest.    Both  seem  to  enjoy  the  hour  after 
MBMt ;  I  have  seen  ten  or  twelve  dipping  about,  with  the  peculiar 
pbuigtthey  make  in  flight,  round  and  round  a  little  patch  of  their 
hromjAf  Ibod-plant,  the  grass  above  mentioned,  in  an  open  glade 
■ate  ti'QM.    My  sugar  dways  attracted  them  freely,  even  up  till 
10  or  II  p.ro. ;  on  clear  nights  I  have  found  C.  Leda  especialljTt^ 
liypiBg  Um  tWMto  I  had  purveyed  for  other  guests.     The  under 
M^€i  O.  Pmmtmo  is  one  of  tlie  most  lovely  studies  of  |'>...im 
givya,  and  browns  in  rich  and  delicate  tracery  tliat  I  am  u 
la  Um  iaidet  world ;  this  butterfly  does  not  vary  at  all  in  mfm 
tipetleaoe,  f 

Olflh  L$dm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  variable  in  the  ilie^ 
Dd  colour  of  its  ocellic  spots  on  both  sides  of  tht 
thit  it  b  difllcult  to  get  two  tpeoimens  exactly  the  ttat^ 

I 
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't  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Trimen  that  G.  Parmeno  may  be  a 
lerived  form    from   C.  Leda,    and    the   idea  commends    itself 
any  one  who  has  examined,  closely,  a  series  of  the  two  species 
:om  Natal. 

Debis  Dendrophilus,  a  very  handsome  insect,  is  rare  on  the 

)ast,  and  is  found  in  the  higher  wooded  ravines  of  the  country 

land.     I  am  consequently  not  very  well  acquainted  with  it; 

ideed,  the  great  development  of  this  family,  Satyridce,  is  better 

seen  in  the  grass-lands.     My  particular  neighbour  was  Hypanis 

[lithyia,  which  was    interesting   because   of    the   very   singular 

Variety  presented  by  the  under  side  of  the  wings.      A  sort  of 

chocolate  suffusion,  with  the  dark  festoons  reversed  and  shining, 

whitish  instead  of  dark  upon  the  ground,  is  the  chief  characteristic, 

but  at  first  sight  it  presented  a  very  dissimilar  aspect,  the  amount 

of  "  suffusion,"  if  I  can  use  the  expression,  was  very  variable, 

and  the  differentiation  of  the  under  sides  similarly  altered. 

Lyc-enid^. 
The  Blues  and  Coppers  are  very  largely  represented,  the 
former  especially,  in  the  brilliant  Aphnwus  and  Loxura ;  they 
form  a  very  grateful  addition  to  the  cabinet.  I  am  unacquainted 
with  many  of  their  transformations,  a  Loxura^  bred  by  Dr. 
Seaman,  of  Pinetown,  and  a  small  Lyccsna  Amarah  by  myself, 
being  the  sum  total. 

The  Coppers  were  not  freely  represented  in  my  neighbourhood  ; 
they  are  more  numerous  in  the  open  country,  with  scattered 
mimosa  bush,  which  makes  the  Cape  and  up-country  districts 

ticuliar.     There  are  in  South  Africa  many  very  interesting  and 
,ried  forms   uniting    the  peculiarities   of    both   these    groups. 
yrina  Pallene,  too,  with  its  sulphury- white  wings,  does  not  do 
edit  to  its  blue  blood  by  its  colour,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  ^'  pur 
ng  "  when  examined  critical^. 
The  eccentric  little  butterfly,  Pentila  Tropicalis,  belongs  to 
the  LyccenidcBy  although  at  first  sight  you  would  not  give  him 
credit  for  doing  so.     It  is  very  common  in  two  or  three  woods  in 
the  coast  woodlands,  and  is  noticeable  on  account  of  its  funny 
l^pplour  and  wings,  with  spots  and  tips  of  a  deep  neutral  purple  in 
^some  lights,  and  black  in  others  (this  colour  soon  fades  into  the 
^^latter  after  first  freshness  of  emergence).     It  is  gregarious,  slow 
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qwtttd  Oacwieter,  which  no  doubt  mimics  it     I  L:i 
flsparianM  of  its  transformations. 

l^tmm  Bmiica  and  L.  Lysimon  occur  in  Natal,  Batica  in 
mbnndanee. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  notice  renders  scant  justice  to  the  really 
Urga  gronp  of  insects  which  are  included  in  the  Lyc€enidiC,  but 
tl^y  ▼aij  in  BQch  small  particulars  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  witli. 
vhao  the  cabinet  lies  open  before  one. 


Hesperida. 
The  last  family,  the  Ht^perlda^  is,  although  last,  not  least ;  it 
ia  well  demonstrated,  and  includes  some  very  handsome  nw  I 
special  insects.  The  genera  Leucochitonea  and  Caprdna  are  b<  :  ii 
handsome  and  rare.  L.  Paradisea  and  L.  hicolor  are  very  loc-  I. 
strongly -coloured  insects,  and  are  probably  crepuscular.  I  haw 
noticed  that  the  Jleiperid^t  are  mostly  of  crepuscular  habit.  I 
took  two  rare  insects,  viz.,  Proteidcs  Fiara  and  Pamphila  Dysn 
pkUa,  male  and  female,  in  the  evening,  on  the  wing  amoiiL  i 
Sfkmfiimt  feeding,  and  in  each  case  thought  I  had  either  Lophi  t 
N^ma  or  some  small  hawk  in  my  net,  only  finding  out  my  "p(  t 
when  I  got  to  the  light  All  the  species — Itmene  Keithloa,  I,  Rat^  . , 
and  /.  Fdlmaran— are  equally  fond  of  sunset,  and,  although  iL  \ 
may  be  seen  during  the  day,  they  seem  much  more  alive  latti. 
Caprona  Canopus  is  a  somewhat  rare  and  also  conspicuous 
insect ;  it  is  pearly  white,  with  darker  cloudings  and  edgings  of 
hrown«  It  always  settles  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  its 
wings  open,  which  is  a  feature  of  many  of  these  butterflies. 
SiBtnmdes  Ophion  also  does  the  same ;  it  is  an  insect  of  allied 
hibilBy  and  has  a  trick  of  flying  to  tlie  light,  like  a  moth  at  niglit ; 
I  hme  taken  it  in  that  way  several  times. 

Pfftgtu  is  represented  pretty  freely.  P.  vindex,  with  its  little 
Llmrk  and  sulphur  checkers,  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  tbc 
Natal  butterflies.  I  assisted  at  the  transformations  of  Ismcnc 
rslisfwn  and  /.  RaUk ;  also  of  PyrguM  vindex.  The  former 
hate  very  stmilar  brightly-coloured  larvie,  feeding  on  indigo  and 
a  jeUoW'flowersd  Papilionaceous  tree.  They  struck  me  as 
MJiicing  P.  CkrffmpptiM  in  colour  and  markings,  the  tentacles 
wmtiaf.  t*fffgu$  tMka  rejoices  in  a  powdery- white  little  cater* 
pUkr  with  a  big  black  head ;  it  feeds  on  a  Lamium,  on  the  white 
uudttT  ftido  of  whoee  leaf  it  is  diAotiU  to  perceive  it 

Uummhm, 
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REMARKS  ON   OUR  DIPTEROUS   PLANT-MINERS,  AND 
THE   PLANTS   THEY   AFFECT. 

By  Peter  Inchbald,  F.L.S. 

Before  I  mention  the  families  of  plants,  and  the  mining- 

fiarvae  that  affect  them,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 

on  the  habits  of  life,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed  them  in  my  own 

neighbourhood,  of  this  somewhat  neglected  group  of  Diptera. 

The  tunnel,  which  tells  us  often  of  a  whole  summer's  life,  may  be 

readily  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.     As  the  larva  grows  and 

feeds  the  tunnel  becomes  larger   and  wider;    thus   the   miner 

adapting  itself  to   its   requirements.      Sometimes   the   pulp   is 

consumed  by  the  feeder,  and  an  unsightly  blotch  is  all  that  is  left 

to  evidence  its  depredations.     Sometimes  beautiful  scroll-work 

tells  of  the  artistic  labours  of  the  little  miner.     This  is  especially 

the  case  in  the  primrose -miner,  whose  tracings  may  be  readily 

seen  on  the  primrose  plants  that  cover  the  sloping  banks  of  our 

green  lanes.    The  pulp,  or  parenchyma,  is  detached  by  a  singular 

instrument,  which  is  readily  seen  by  holding  the  mined  leaf  to  the 

light ;  a  black  pickaxe-like  process  is  protruded  from  the  mouth. 

This  sways  to  and  fro,  often  with  wonderful  rapidity,  as  it  gathers 

its  supply  of  food.     When  it  is  about  to  assume  the  pupa- state 

the  larva  mostly  leaves  its  tunnel,  and  seeks  either  to  bury  itself 

in  the  soil  or  to  attach  itself  to  the  decaying  leaves  that  have 

served  it  as  food  and  homestead.    In  some  instances  I  have  found 

the  pupa-case  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf;  this  is 

jspecially  the  case  in  the  miners  of  the  primrose  and  hogweed. 

'hese  little  mining-flies   are   not  so  difiicult  to   hatch,  if  the 

joUector  will  only  imitate  Nature  in  her  ways  and  means.     The 

fected  leaves  should  be  put  into  a  large-sized  glass-topped  box, 

therein  the  larva  may  continue  to  feed  a  little  longer.     When 

lU-fed  it  creeps  forth,  and  pupates  either  among  the  leaves  or  at 

le  bottom  of  the  box.     I  have  found  a  slight  sprinkling  of  water 

jcasionally  needed  to  supply  Nature's  provision  of  rain  and  dew, 

id  this  should  be  continued  during  all  the  period  of  pupational 

lertness.     From  my  last  season's  larvae  I  am  looking  for  quite  a 

)evy  of  imagines  in  April  and  May. 

RANUNCULACEiE. — In  this  family  I  found  during  the  present 
rear  two  miners, — one  in  the  leaves  of  Ranunculus  rejpens,  the 
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olber  ID  those  of  AquUegia  vuigarii.  The  pupae  froi.t  inv 
oofaunbine  tre  of  a  thining  amber,  those  from  the  crow-foot  of 
a  dark  brown. 

Umbbllifb&b.— I  have  met  with  two  miners  in  th*    ^  of 

our  Umbellifern.    One  tunnels  Angelica  sylveitrii;  r. 

which  is  hr  more  common,  Heracleum  sphondylium.  Several  i 
tba  latter  lams  have  pupated  and  given  forth  their  tenants,  the 
/%ioiiiff  aOneept  of  Meigen. 

Caprifoliacejb. — The  miner  of  the  honeysuckle,  Lonxcera 
pefiAipm/tnum,  appears  on  the  wing  in  spring.  It  pupates  within 
the  mine,  and  puts  on  wings  during  the  first  sunny  days  of  April. 
I  halehed  sereral  last  year.  It  may  prove  identical  with  tlie 
Mflonftia  apriUna  of  Goureau. 

CoMPOClTJB. — No  fewer  than  eight  of  our  Composites  give 
evidence  of  mining  Diptera,— Sowc/it«,  Lacttica  muralis,  Lapsana, 
Taraxae^im,  BellU,  TussUagOy  Arctium,  and  Senecio  vuigarii,  I 
have  a  good  supply  of  pupae  from  them  all.  Those  of  Tustilago 
and  Seiueio  are  pale  yellow,  the  others  are  blackish  brown. 

Labutjb. — The  leaves  of  Stachys  sylvatica  were  blotched  in 
September,  the  larvas  pupating  in  October.  The  pupa  is  dark 
amber. 

Prdiulackjb. — The  common  primrose  offers  a  beautiful  mine. 
The  larva,  when  full-fed,  creeps  forth  and  pupates  most  frequently 
near  the  mid-rib  or  at  the  foot  of  the  lateral  rib  ;  the  case  is  hid 
among  the  down  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  I  have  above  fifty 
pnp«  of  this  fly.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  detect  the  pupa  in  ite 
downy  covering.  I  hatched  this  species  in  1H73,  n  '  '  u:is 
then  aoppoaed  to  be  identical  with  the  Phytomyza  i  ^f 

Ifaoquart 

OnwoiiODUOBJB.-I  noticed  that  the  leaves  of  the  mangold, 
Beta  Hcia,  were  blotched  and  blistered  in  tlie  summer  by  a  most 
voracious  larva ;  whole  fields  looked  as  if  they  had  been  scorched. 
I  bred  the  fly,  and  it  proved  to  be,  according  to  Dr.  Meade,  the 
AnUumffia  mUeans  of  Rondani,  the  true  AnUtomyia  Beta  of  Curtis, 
who  baa  the  prior  claim,  I  am  told,  as  regards  Uie  nomenclature.* 

PoLtaonACEM.'-^Rumex  aceto$a  was  blistered  and  blotched  by 
a  miner,  that  provea  to  be  the  Chortophila  trantverioii*  of  Zetter- 
it4HlL  Thitt  Urva  is  moat  ravenous,  like  that  of  the  mangold,  even 

•¥atm  MlMMMiiv*  aitiiU  nptm  Ui«  dipiMtNU  iMf^iiMr  of  tb*  uwogold,  f 
Mff.  niibli  fafmt  b  OU  aad  Uit  oombm  of  Baloak  pp.  8  aad  86.— Eo. 
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driving  its  furrow  through  the  mid-rib,  and  blistering  the  leaf 
from  end  to  end. 

The  Lodge,  Hovingham,  York,  Dec.  23,  1880. 
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Lyc^na  Acis  near  Addiscombe. — Upon  looking  over  a  long 
series  of  Blues  taken  at  Croham  Hurst  during  last  August,  I 
noticed  one  which  I  thought  looked  very  like  L.  Acis.  I  therefore 
took  it  to  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Kirby  kindly  identified  it 
for  me  as  that  species. — A.  Sidney  Olliff;  36,  Mornington  Rd., 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Description  of  a  Eupithecia  new  to  the  British  List. — 
Wings  in  shape,  colour,  and  size  very  much  like  those  of  Eupi- 
thecia lariciata,  with  about  ten  strigte  of  dark  grey,  broader  and 
darker  at  the  outer  half  of  the  wing ;  the  basal  portion  being 
lighter  and  much  the  same  shade  as  the  under  wings.  There  is 
a  small  white  spot  near  the  anal  angle  of  the  under  wing,  a  small 
round  black  spot  near  the  centre  of  each  wing.  A  notable 
character  is  a  dorsal  chain  of  nearly  white  spots  on  upper  ridge  of 
the  abdomen  ;  cilise  dark.  The  parent  moth  was  taken  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  during  July,  1879.  The  eggs  were  laid  by  it  during  the 
same  month,  and  the  larvae  were  reared  during  that  summer  by 
the  late  Mr.  Noah  Greening,  who  fed  them  on  dandelion-flowers. 
The  one  above  described  emerged  from  the  pupa  in  July,  1880, 
along  with  others  of  the  same  brood,  but  this  one  alone  came  out 
erfect.  In  case  this  should  be  a  species  new  to  Science,  I  have 
amed  it  provisionally  Eupithecia  Blancheata^  in  compliment  to 
iss  Greening,  who  captured  the  parent  moth.  —  N.  Cooke  ; 
orsey  Hey,  Liscard,  Birkenhead,  January  6,  188L 

Abraxas   grossulariata. — I  have   several  times  found  the 
ordinary  spring  brood  of  larvae  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  feeding 
n  Sedum  Telephium  and  S.  latifolium  in  my  garden,  where  of 
course  there  were  both  currant  and  gooseberry  trees. — H.  Harpur 
Crewe;  Drayton-Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring,  January  6,  1881. 

Micropteryx  fastuosella. — I  have  met  with  this  insect  this 
season.    Whether  it  is  a  species  or  only  a  form  of  M.  subpur- 
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umi^lla^  I  cannot  say.    Howeyer,  I  hope  some  day  to  clear  up  the 
-J.  B.  lioDOKiNsoN ;    15,  Spring  Bank,  Preston,  D( 


6,1880. 

Lbpidopteba  BffAT""^  IN  1880.— I  forward  you  a  list  of  som* 
of  Um  Lepidoptera  which  I  have  reared  out  of  doors  during  tli< 
BMi  loainn.  with  the  dates  of  appearance.     These  dates,  I  think , 
will  eomparo  faTourahly  with  last  year,  most  of  the  species  heing 
earlier :— April    7th    and    20th,    bred    Heusimene 
;    middle  to  end  of  month   a  number  of  Tephrosn 
etmmmaruh  T.  crefmicularia,  and  two  Amphydasis  prodromariu  . 
May  lit*  Noiodonta  trepida  and  N,  dromedarius ;  May  1st  to  12tli, 
«  iplfn^id  series  of  Elachista  poella;    12th,  CucvUia  verbasi  . 
SoU  criateiolu,  and  Notodonta  chaonia  (having  taken  no  larv 
of  the  Utter  for  three  years,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  verj'  fm 
iffftio  iu  my  cage,  which  must  have  remained  in  pupa  during  tliut 
period);   May  14th  and  15th,  bred  Nola  cristulalis,  Notodout : 
Sfiiun^iti  S,  trepida,  two  Stauropus  fagi,  Abrostola  triplasia,  and 
EffctpfNpilboni  nigricostana ;  16th  to  20th,  Notodonta  dromedarius, 
Nota  erittailalu,  Selenia  lunaria,  Platypteryx  fcdada,  P.  laeerhda, 
and  several  Ephippiphora  nigricostana ;    21st  to  25th,  several 
CpMlopkora  ftuetuoiat  Macaria  notata,  Notodonta  dodonaa,  and 
SUmnptu/agi;  Jane  2nd,  two  CucuUia  lychnitis.     From  early  in 
Jane  to  the  middle  of  July  I  reared  a  magnificent  lot  of  Axylii 
ptiirUt  from  larve  found  last  autumn  feeding  on  nettle  and  hop 
CO  Hackney  Marshes.    Apamea  unanimis  was  scarce  this  season ; 
I  iBeceeded  in  finding  only  nine  pupee.     The  moths  emerg<  I 
ead  oC  May  and  beginning  of  June,  fully  a  month  earlier  than  last 

rw— WiLLLUC  Macuin;  22,  Argyle  Road,  Carlton  Square,  E.. 
%  1880. 

TuK  Bluk  Bbbtlb  (Ph£don  betuub,  Linn,) — During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  some  parts  of  this  district,  u  e.,  the  Isle 
ol  £iy»  hate  again  anilered  from  the  ravages  of  a  coleopteron 
(PltftfoM  Miltf,  linn.),  provincially  designated  the  **  blue  beetle," 
which  is  apparently  destructive  during  both  larval  and  imago 
staim  of  ita  exiatenoe,  and  which  has  attacked,  and  in  some 
intianc4^  deetroyad,  entire  fields  of  mustard,  crcaa,  cabbages,  &c. 
I  tni  DOliMd  the  reappearance  of  this  beetle  three  years  ago  >ti 
»  ield  of  white  mnatard,  which  it  attacked  about  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  aead*pod,  and  from  the  atalka  of   which  it 
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I  tripped  almost  all  the  cuticle.  On  the  crop  of  mustard  being 
baped  the  beetles  transferred  themselves  to  a  small  breadth  of 
lohl  Eahi,  of  which  they  entirely  consumed,  at  first  the  leaves 
^d  then  the  bulb,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  stalks.  As  far  as 
I  have  observed,  the  food  of  this  species  seems  to  be  confined  to 
■  plants  of  the  mustard  tribe.  The  perfect  insect  apparently 
hybernates,  reappearing  in  the  spring  on  cruciferous  plants, 
which  it  does  not  then  injure  to  any  extent,  and  lays  its  eggs. 
The  egg,  elongated,  oval,  and  of  a  dark  orange  colour,  is  laid  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  The  larva  feeds  at  first  on  the  leaves, 
and  when  these  are  exhausted  attacks  the  cuticle  of  the  stem  after 
the  habit  of  the  perfect  insect,  which  appears  in  August,  and 
at  once  begins  to  feed  on  everything  cruciferous.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  the  beetles  go  in  hybernacula,  in  the  soil,  or  more 
frequently  in  the  old  stems  of  the  stubble  of  the  crop  where  they 
have  been  bred.  The  regular  appearance  of  this  pest  of  late 
years  has  seriously  afiected  the  production  of  these  crops,  and 
indeed  in  some  districts  entirely  precluded  their  being  grown. — 
Herbert  Forte scue  Fryer  ;  Chatteris. 

POGONOCHERUS    HISPIDUS    AT    FiNCHLEY.  —  On    lookiug    OVCr 

some  moss,  &c.,  obtained  from  the  Finchley  Road  on  Monday, 
January  3rd,  I  was  very  pleased  to  find  a  specimen  of  the  above 
insect.  Last  April  (1880)  I  managed  to  get  two  specimens  from 
the  same  locality.  Amongst  other  species,  I  found  Pterostichus 
melanariuSy  Stilicus  affinisj  Tachyporus  chrysomelinus,  and  Cercyon 
terminatumf  all  of  which  were  very  common. — A.  Sidney  Olliff  ; 
36,  Mornington  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  January  7,  1881. 

Acosmetia  caliginosa  :  Supposed  Larv-e. — At  the  Hagger- 
n  Society's  Exhibition  last  November,  I  exhibited  what  I  then 
lieved  to  be  larvae  of  A.  caliginosa  which  I  had  reared  from 
gs.  This  is  recorded  in  the  '  Entomologist'  at  page  25,  vol.  xiv. 
have  since  found  that  they  are  the  larvae  of  Rusiiia  tenehrosa. 
regret  this  error  should  have  occurred.  —  J.  W.  Jobson  ; 
ournemouth,  January  14,  1881. 

[It  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  identifying  ova.     Many 
istakes    occur   through   eggs   being    found    in   a   box   with   a 
emale  moth.   Some  collectors  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
_^_they  are  those  of  the  insect  in  the  box,  and  so  go  to  the  trouble 
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RnoPALOOERA  OF  EuROPB. — We  understand  Uint  it  is 
shortly  to  issue,  in  monthly  parts,  a  really  good  work  on 
tubjeet  Every  species  is  to  be  figured  in  colours,  showi  ' 
IIm  mdar  sidat,  as  well  as  the  varieties  when  of  iinportan 
PtobaUj  this  work  will  remove  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  wlii  ii 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  English  students  of  European  buttcrtii  , 
Ibt  tba  price  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  work  has  b(  n 
oadertaken  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Lang,  of  London,  whose  knowlcd  • 
of  the  sabjeet  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuia  y 
of  the  descriptions,  and  notes  which  are  to  be  given  of  hali  . 
loealitiea,  kc,  not  only  of  tlie  imagines,  but  also  of  the  lai  \ 
We  farther  understand  that  there  will  be  occasionally  plates  : 
larv»  and  pupn.  We  sincerely  wish  that  this  work  may  stimulate 
peeler  attention  to  this,  the  most  beautiful,  section  of  European 
Lepidoptera,  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  obtain  as  many  collectors 
teem  to  think.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  to 
West,  Newman  k  Co.,  54,  Hatton  Garden,  London.— Ed. 
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Etiexse  Mulsant. — This  veteran  French  Coleopterist  died 
at  Lyons  on  the  14th  November  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
three,  he  having  been  born  on  March  2nd,  1707,  at  Momant, 
Rh6iie.  For  many  years  M.  Mulsant  was  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  at  Lyons,  which  contains  about  150,000  volumes  and 
many  valuable  MSS. ;  abo  librarian  to  the  important  **  Soci6t6 
d* Agriculture,  histoire  naturelle  et  arts  utiles  de  Lyon,"  to  whose 
he  contributed  many  valuable  communications.  These 
not  only  entomological,  but  observations  on  vegetable 
%  ornithology,  and  in  fact  on  almost  every  branch 
oC  fieienee  in  any  way  connected  with  agriculture.  He  was  the 
aothor  of  a  eeriee  of  elementary  scientific  manuals ;  and  in  1876 
a  eplendid  work  on  humming-birds  was  issued  from  his  pen* 
Theee  ftrkms  publications  serve  to  show  tlie  general  acientifie 
•seiied  by  this  eminent  entomologist  Aa  an, 
Moleant  studied  principally  the  Coleoptera  and 
of  France,  more  etpecially  the  former.  Possibly  no 
MM  km  eontributed  more  to  the  natural  liistory  of  Coleoptera 
IIma  Ktfaope  Mulsant    lie  was  a  good  scientific  entomologisti 
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and  an  excellent  observer  of  the  natural  habits  and  life-histories 

of  various  species.     His  '  Histoire  naturelle  des  Coleopt6res  de 

France '  is  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory.     This  appeared 

originally  in  twenty-seven  distinct  parts,  or  monographs,  pub- 

;  i  lished  either  in  the  Annals  of  the  Linnean  or  the  Agricultural 

..  Societies  of  Lyons,  and  later  republished  in  separate  form  at 

.'  Paris.     This  great  work  commenced  with  the  "  Longicornes  "  in 

■:[  1839,  and  the  last  part  appeared   in  1878.     Like  many  great 

^  undertakings  it  remains  unfinished,  notwithstanding  that  forty 

}i  years'  continuous  and  laborious  work  had  been  spent  upon  it.   An 

t'  instalment  made  its  appearance  about  every  other  year,  consisting 

;    of  some  hundreds  of  pages  of  letterpress   and  several  plates, 

i    illustrative  of  minute  structural  details,  &c.     In  the  compilation 

\    of  the  latter  half  of  this  history — since  1863 — Mulsant  has  had  a 

fellow-worker  in  M.  Rey.     In  1879  the  Prix  Dollfus  was  awarded 

for  this  work  to  the  talented  authors,  MM.  Mulsant  and  Eey, 

by  the  Entomological  Society  of  France.      Mulsant   and  Rey 

commenced  a  monograph  of  the  Hemiptera  (Rhynchota)  on  a 

similar  plan,  under  the  title  of  **  Histoire  naturelle  des  Punaises 

de  France."      Five   volumes   are   published   (Lyon,   1865 — 79). 

Etienne  Mulsant  contributed  a  very  large  number  of  articles  on 

the  metamorphoses   of  Coleoptera   and   *'  Notes   pour  servir  a 

I'histoire  de "  to  the  Agricultural  and  Linnean  Societies  of 

Lyons ;  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  of  which  he 

was  a  corresponding  member;  and  occasionally  to  the  "Annales" 

of  the  French  Entomological  Society,  being  elected  a  member  in 

its  first  year,  1832.    These  were  mostly  collected  in  his  '  Opuscules 

tomologiques,'  pubished  at  Paris,  in  sixteen  volumes  (1852 — 

75).     Many  of  his  memoirs  were  written  in  conjunction  with 

er  entomologists — Bourcier,  Wachanru,  Guillebeau,  Gacogne, 

dart,  Victor  Mulsant,  Mayet,  Perroud,  Reveliere,  Lichtenstein, 

ellet,  and  especially  Rey.     The  Royal  Society's  Catalogues  give 

2G1  separate  publications.    Mulsant  was  president  of  the  Linnean 

Society  of  Lyons,  honorary  member  of  the  Belgian  Entomological 

Society,   a   member   of  the  Vienna    Society,    &c.      The   list   of 

Mulsant's   entomological  articles,   commencing  in  1830,  is  very 

long,  and,  despite  the  inevitable,  we  can  but  regret  that  it  is  now 

closed ;  still,  much  as  we  may  regret  that  so  much  knowledge  is 

gone  from  us,  we  must  rejoice  that  so  much  is  preserved :  litera 

scripta  manet. — E.  A.  F. 
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AomXB  GcENKE. — Last  ye«r*8  volume  of  the  *  Entomologist " 
eoBliiiiad  obituary  uotices  of  Boisduval  and  Berce  (Entom.  xiu. 
119).  It  ia  now  our  melancholy  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
•BOliMr  Tetenm  French  Lepidopterist.  M.  Guenee  died,  exactly 
m  ipelftmoath  after  bis  colleague  Boisduval,  on  December  8(  th 
latl«  at  Chatoaadun,  Eure-et-Loire.  Possibly  of  all  Europ<  m 
lapidoplerista  Gaende's  name  was  best  known  in  this  counir|^ 
and  aapeeialljr  to  our  readers.  Since  Henry  Doubleday's  *  List  of 
Britiab  Noetae,  according  to  Gnen6e*s  arrangement*  (Entom.  i. 
S77 — 81,  October,  1842),  Guen6e's  name  has  occurred  more  r 
laaa  frequently  in  every  volume  of  this  periodical.  He  was  t 
aervioe  to  Doubleday  in  his  determination  of  our  Briti  h 
Urns  assisting  in  the  correction  and  simplification  of  *  n 
>,  and  in  identifying  for  him  Hubner's  and  his  i^  n 
types;  while  on  the  other  hand  Guenee  obtained  a  good  kiK  •• 
ledge  of  our  peculiar  British  forms  and  varieties  throu 
Doubleday.  The  list  of  Guen^e's  separate  publications  : 
aooMwhat  lengthy:  the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  mention- 
faty-aeten  down  to  1873,  and  six  have  appeared  since ;  the  last  m 
1870,  when  bis  health  completely  broke  down.  These  are  all  n 
Lepidoptera,  and  are  by  no  means  of  equal  merit;  but  some, 
aapeetally  bis  earlier  productions,  are  of  great  value.  With  but 
one  or  two  exceptions  they  all  appeared  in  the  French  "Annalr  . ' 
eOMBeDetng  in  1832.  His  most  important  work  was  the  **  Speci<  s 
gfoiral  dea  L^pidopt^res,"  commenced  by  Boisduval,  and  pul- 
Habed  in  the  '  Suites  k  Buffon.*  Volumes  five  to  ten  were  writt  m 
by  0«aii4e  (Paris,  1852-7),  who  tlius  did  much  to  improve  «  i 
knowledge  of  the  European  Noctuse  and  Geometraa.  He  also 
worked  at  the  Micro-Lepidoptera,  with  good  results  among  the 
kifarapeeiM;  bis  **  Index"  was  published  as  early  as  1845;  unl 
kk  bat  artaele  (1h79)  treats  of  this  group.  Guen6e  was  m 
advocate  by  profession,  and  was  in  his  seven ty-second  year  wli«  u 
kb  death  occurred.  He  was  one  of  the  honorary  members  of  our 
Bodety,  elected  in  June,  1874;  this  is  the  first 
Sbtteratedt's  death  in  1h71.  His  death  cause ^  a 
vaoaaey  in  the  French  Entomological  Society,  which  he 
Joined  la  IBM,  tkoagb  not  an  original  member,  and  was  accorded 
Ike  kigker  dbtinelbn  in  1h7  l.  Anotlier  gap  is  thus  again  made 
b  Ike  ranks  of  Freiiok eutomologisto— E.  A.  F. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO   THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   BRITISH 

PTEROPHORI. 

By  Richard  South. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  only  a  plume."  With  this  observation,  I  venture 
to  say,  many  collectors  of  Lepidoptera  would,  on  netting  a  species 
of  the  interesting  Pteroplioridce,  turn  out  the  capture.  This  might 
be  an  example  of  the  common  but  extremely  graceful  PteropJwrus 
pentadactylus,  or  the  unattractive  and  local  P.  zophodactylus,  both 
failing  to  arrest  sufficient  attention  to  obtain  insertion  in  the 
cabinet  of  their  captor.  Or  possibly,  supposed  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  setting  such  **  leggy  beasts  "  operate  as  a  barrier  to  this 
honour. 

If  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  offer  by  way  of  introduction 
should  haply  be  the  means  of  enlisting  more  friends  for  the 
British  Pterophori,  my  object  will  be  achieved.  I  am  sure  much 
pleasure  will  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  group. 

As  compared  with  our  larger  groups  of  Tortrices  and  Tineae, 
Pterophori  do  not  show  up  very  favourably  as  regards  numbers 
in  our  fauna.  The  known  British  species  are  very  limited. 
Thirty-six  only  are  enumerated  in  our  lists.     These  are  divided 

Iato  two  families  and  three  genera,  of  which  the  genus  Pterophorus 
lone  contains  thirty-four  species,  leaving  one  only  to  each  of  the 
ther  genera. 

The  subjoined  synonymic  list  of  British  Pterophori  as  they 
now  stand  is  in  accordance  with  Doubleday's  arrangement: — 

PTEEOPHOKI. 

PT KROPHORID^,  Zell  Dichrodactylus,  Muhlig.  ? 

Agdistes,  Hub.  Ochrodactylus,  Hub. 

Bennetii,  Curt.  PalUdactyla,  Haw. 

Pterophorus,  Lat.  Bertrami,  Roessl. 

Rhododactylus,  W.  V.  Isodactylus,  ZelU 
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TliflODOdiOlTliit,  Htfir.  Litbodactylus,  Tr. 
20ltM«tedtll,  ZM,  SimiiidacttfluM,  DaU. 

AfltBtMboljllM.  Htik.  Moiiodactylu8.  Linn. 

O^hdtUlJmp  Sitfth  Pttrodiictylus,  JIaw.,  D.  L, 

Obmodmii^hu.  Hm.-Seh.  In  las,  Hiil». 

Pm-ii^gffj|m  IJaw,  OstciMiuriviuM,  Zdl. 

UiendMi^mM,  Sttph.  Microdactylus,  Hub. 

BitmBti,  ZM.  Paluduro,  ZelL 

TMOrii*  OtmMm§.  Bmchyaaclylus.  Tr. 

2^  Galiuloduciylus,  Ihib. 


t 


rilowilfci.  SMI.  SpiloilactyluB,  Curt. 

PlMMMUdjluti,  Hub.  Haliodactylus,  ZeU. 

LMMnlctfy//!,  //air.  Tetradactylus.  Linn. 
8«niCiliai»  ZdL  Lcucodactyhu,  W.  V. 

Bifmmeiidact^MS,  Haw.,  D.  L.  Peutadactylus,  Linn. 
Aridttt.i?#tt. 


Pli0odaely! 
ZopbooMCtjT' 


„.^Ioi,  Fi$ek.  ALUClTlDiE 

betjlut,  Diy.  Alucita,  Li 


nn. 

_^^ZtiL        *  OrN EOD B8,  L<lf. 

HodgkiMODi,  Qng$,  Poljdactyla,  Hub. 

Pleradiecjrlat,  IMm.  Hewadactyla,  Lum.  f 

FmtemB,  BMm. 

Fmeodadyhu,  D.  L  1 

The  Urvip,  I  believe,  are  less  known  than  the  imagines.  Tn 
Ibliire  contributions  I  shall  give  specific  descriptions.  For  tiie 
pnncnt  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  state  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  Unra  of  the  genus  Pterophorus.  It  has  sixteen  legs,  uihI 
it  more  or  lest  fusiform  in  shape.  The  body  colour  is  generally 
thtde  of  green.  The  dorsal  stripe  or  line  red,  brown,  or 
There  tre  several  warts  on  each  segment,  from  which  a 
Urn  hairt  of  vtrimble  lengtli  are  emitted.  It  does  not  spin  any 
OoeooD,  ttmply  fastens  itself  to  a  leaf,  twig,  or  stem,  by  tlie  anal  <  \- 
tranity,  and  changes  to  a  pupa.  Sometimes  the  pupa  also  is  hnii  \ . 

Though moti  of  the  species  are  very  retired  in  their  habits, 
both  imagintt  and  larva  are  not  difficult  to  obtain,  when  a  due 
it  found  to  their  whereabouts.  When  one  is  *'  flushed,"  a  diligent 
Mfarch  ihould  be  made,  at  othert  are  almost  certain  to  be  near. 

HaoiM  ooeiir  in  a  variety  of  situations.  Downs,  fens, 
woodt,  hedgerows,  &^.;  the  various  localities  yielding 


On  dovttt  P.fmrMactyUu  may  be  obterved;  a  tharp  eye 
and  qoiek  hand  are  naeattary  to  effect  its  capture  on  the  wing ; 
lor  tlMMigh  of  but  small  tixe,  it  it  exceedingly  nimble.  The  larva 
00  th)  me,  but  it  is  rather  slow  work  tearchiug  for  this  little 
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How.     I  would  suggest  collecting  sprigs  of  the  plant  from  places 

here  the  insect  is  known  to  occur ;  where  thyme  grows  plenti- 

Uy,  a  good   bundle  might  be  gathered  in  May,   from  which 

tetradactylus    as    well    as    the    above    would    possibly    be 

btained. 

P.  spilodactylus  occurs  freely  amongst  its  food-plant,  ikfarmfemm 
Igare,  on  downs  at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  plant 
used  to  be  common  on  the  downs  near  Ventnor,  but  is  of  rare 
occurrence  there  now.  In  several  cottage  gardens  in  the  island 
'  where  the  wild  herb  has  been  transplanted,  the  insect  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  larvse  and  pupae  may  both  be  found  by  day  on  the 
upper  sides  of  the  leaf,  often  a  large  number  on  a  plant.  Mar- 
rahium,  1  believe,  is  not  often  found  wild  in  other  parts  of 
England,  but  where  known  to  grow  wild  or  cultivated  this  plume 
should  be  looked  for. 

Fleabane  {Inula)  in  marshes  and  other  damp  places  should 
produce  P.  lithodactylus.  The  imago  may  be  started  from  herb- 
age in  the  daytime,  but  it  is  such  a  sluggish  insect  that  nothing 
short  of  actual  dislodgment  will  cause  it  to  get  on  the  wing ;  even 
this  unwonted  energy  ceases  when  it  has  flown  a  few  yards.  Just 
after  dark  it  becomes  a  little  more  lively,  and  flutters  about  over 
the  larval  pabulum,  which  I  always  find  to  be  Inula  dysenterica. 
When  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  observed  to  have  a  whitened 

Ippearance,  due  to  the  fleshy  part  being  eaten  away,  the  larvae 
aay  be  found  if  looked  for  just  after  dark.  They  come  from 
heir  hiding-places  at  this  time.  I  could  never  find  them  in  the 
lay,  although  I  knew  that  they  were  close  at  hand,  from  the 
vidences  of  their  recent  feeding.  Young  larvae  are  to  be  found 
n  the  primary  shoots;  and  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  when  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded,  they  may  enter  the 
stem  to  hide  during  the  daytime.     I  have  frequently  pulled  up 

■plants,  shook  them,  examined  the  ground,  stones,  &c.,  but  never 
Ihought  to  split  the  stems. 
^  Pterophorus  isodactylus  and  P.  microdactylus  are  also  to  be 

found  in  marshes  ;  the  former  a  iiongst  Senecio  aquaticus,  in  stems 
of  which  the  larva  feeds.  Probably  it  may  affect  other  plants  of 
the  tribe  of  ragworts.  The  last-named  plume  occurs  among  and 
near  Eupatorium  canndbinum,  the  food-plant  of  the  larva,  which 
also  feeds  in  stems. 

Lin  salt  marshes  Agdistes  Bennetii  may  be  found ;  the  larva 
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feeds  on  Siatice  limonium.    This  is  the  only  British  representa* 
iirt  of  the  geoos,  and  may  be  known  by  the  uncleft  wings. 

Whtra  there  is  much  golden-rod  in  woods,  Pterophonu 
^tfhr^attfht  and  P.  o$teodaetiflu$  are  likely  to  be  met  with. 
Th^y  teom  to  be  somewhat  local.  The  larvae  feed  upon  the 
golden*rod,  and  are  to  be  found  thereon  from  September  t 
A  frse  overhauling  of  the  plant  in  various  districts  may  rc^....  .w 
gmng  new  localities  for  these  species. 

From   hedgerows,  ditches,  Sui.,   several   species    are    to   }• 
obtained.    P.  rhododactylus,  I  expect,  will  be  found  in  many  n- 
districts,  if  looked  for  when  the  dog-roses  are  in  flower.     Tii 
larre  will  be  mostly  found  in  those  flowers  that  are  unable  t  > 
expand,  owing  to  the  petals  being  fastened  together  with  silk. 
The  eye  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  such 
flowers,  and  detection  become  easy.     Every  one  examined  must 
nol,  however,  be  expected  to  yield  the  object  searched  for,  as  t)  • 
larva  of  Ckeimatobia  brumata  is  frequently  found  lurking  withi:. ; 
also   odd   examples  of  Cosmia   trapezina,  which    in    that  cum 
sssnmfw  the  colour  of  the  petals  of  the  rose.     A  leaf  spun  with 
■ilk  to  a  bud  sometimes  hides  the  quarry.     I  have  found  the 
lsnr»  on  garden  roses. 

Bordock  should  produce  P.  galactodactylus,  as  the  larva  feeds 
Iherson.    Examine  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.    If  the  stems  of 
Origammm  vulgare  are  noticed  to  be  partly  bitten  through,  the 
larva  of  P,  ialiodactylu*  should  be  looked  for.     The  imago  flies 
at  dusk.     Hedgebanks  and  ditches  will  also  yield  P,  Berotinns 
among  QaUmm  moUugo.    P.  perUadactylm  is    more  frequent  1} 
observed  tlian  any  other  species  of  the  group ;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly 
poeaible  to  fail  seeing  the  "  skeleton  "  moth,  as  I  huv< 
beard  it  called.     I  have  beaten  the  larva  from  net  tit 
convolvulus.     P.   monoductyluM  is  another  convolvu 
The  imago  ia  oflen  fouud  in  gardens  in  the  autumn. 

Among  Ononis  may  be  found  Pterophorui  aeanthod-* 
P.  pk^odaelyluM.    The  larvw  of  both  species  are  best 
beating,  where  thst  is  practicable. 

LarT0  of  P,  aeoHikodactyluB  have  been  found  feeding  on 
fttmainms  in  a  garden.  It  is  also  the  common  plame  of  the 
northem  moors,  where  it  feeds  on  Callunn  vuigarU. 

P.  tH^oncdaetifUu  is  generally  common  where  coltsftiot  is  well 
The  larvA  feed  in  the  flower  stems  in  Marcli. 
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Alucita  polydactyla  is  frequently  met  with,  hybernating  in 
mthouses,  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  among  honeysuckles,  on 
^hich  the  larva  feeds. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  will  be  obtained  by  those  who  care  to 
)ok  for  them,  during  the  coming  season,  and  possibly  some 
)thers  of  the  group. 

A  few   words  about   "  setting "   may  not   be    out   of  place, 
'here  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  satisfactory  manipulation  of  a 
Herophorus  or  even  of  an  Alucita^  provided  the  insect  is  in  a 
»roper  relaxed  condition  after  death.     If  it  is  in  the  least  stiff, 
le  legs  will  be  as  brittle  as  glass,  snapping  off  when  touched,  in 
ihe  most  vexatious  and  tantalising  manner.     The  feathers  of  the 
wings  will,  moreover,   refuse  to  unfold  ;   a  state   of  things  cal- 
culated to  deter  one  from  any  further  attempt  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  group. 

I  use  strong  liquid  ammonia  for  killing  all  my  insects,  except 
green  ones,  and  even  some  of  these  are  in  no  way  huil  by  it. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  certainly  the  best  agent  I 
know  of  for  successfully  killing  insects.  There  may  be  objections 
to  its  use ;  I  have  not  found  any,  and  even  if  I  had,  the  splendid 
flaccidity  of  specimens  under  its  action  would  more  than  balance 
matters. 

Pterophori  killed  with  ammonia  may  remain  in  the  jar  (of 
jourse  in  boxes)  all  night,  and  when  turned  out  next  morning 
should  be  left  for  about  half  an  hour  before  pinning.  By  the 
ray,  care  must  be  taken  in  the  latter  operation,  or  legs  will  be 
mshed  off  with  the  pin's  point ;  let  this  show  quite  a  quarter  of 
inch  under  the  thorax.  In  putting  the  specimen  on  the  set- 
ting-board, do  not  press  the  pin  far  into  the  cork  at  first,  only 
just  far  enough  to  hold  firm  whilst  the  legs  are  got  out  of  the 
:oove,  and  drawn  partly  into  position.  This  being  done,  press 
lown  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  arrange  the  legs  finally.  The 
dngs  will  be  found  to  spread  easily  enough. 

If  the  black  pins  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Meek  possess  the 
irtue  claimed  for  them,  they  are  the  very  things  for  the  insects 
question,  for  unfortunately  some  of  the  species  are  very  prone 
set  up  verdigris. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  shall  in  my  next  paper  describe  some  of 
the  species,  their  larvje  and  habits.     I  hope  during  the  year  to 
Lve  an  account  of  the  larger  proportion  of  this  group. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES    ON    OAKOALI^    IN    THE    QIKUCETUM    OF    THi: 

ROYAL    BOTANIC    GAUDHN,    KEW. 

By  R.  Allbm  Rolpk. 

OuB  British  oak-galU  are  necessarily  confined   to  the 
gpmjl^  of  oak  indigenous  to  the  country,  but  where  numerous' 
cped«t  are  growing  in  close  proximity  it  is  not  surprising  to  iiixt 
tiut  eeitain  galla  spread  and  flourish  on  other  species  than  on: 
namely  QuereuM  Rohur.     Such  has  been  the  case  in  x\  • 
here,  and  a  few  notes  of  the  same  are  now  offers-'  • 
of  the  *  Entomologist.' 

QmeremiRolmr,  L.— This  oak  has  been  split  up  and  made  im  • 
species  by  diflferent  authors,  but  they  can  only  be  con- 
tidered  as  well-marked  varieties.  DeCandolle,  in  his  '  Prodromus,' 
makes  two  Bnh%pec\es,—pedunculata,  fruit-stalked;  and  ieisilifloi  i. 
fruit  sessile, — arranging  the  varieties  under  them  in  accordance 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  peduncle  to  tlie  fruit: 
ilitcniiediate  forms,  however,  occur  with  peduncles  of  various 
lengths.  Q.  pubescent  he  places  under  sessilijlora,  as  the  fruit  is 
sessile;  but  as  there  is  a  pubescent  variety  with  pedunculate 
fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pubescence  varies  on  some  forms  <  t 
testUiflora,  I  shall  treat  them  as  varieties  only,  enumerating  the 
gsUs  found  on  each. 

Var.  Q.  PEDUNCULATA,  WiUd, 

Hmnttrm  ntmitmatu,  01. — Common. 

S.  Imiimtmrii,  01. — Very  common. 

S./umipennU,  Htrt  — Generally  distributed,  and  fairly  common. 

\.  tmiuculMM,  Scbenck. — I  have  only  found  this  gall  on  one  small 
ti«s ;  two  Imvea  are  iofeftted,  the  galls  numbering  seventy-nine ;  two  lea\ '  -^ 
IAm  prevkNU  year  with  nineteen  gulls. 

S.  oarfut.  Hart — Fairly  common. 

Smlkt^miw  haectmtm,  L. — Common. 

AmiHmm  tmnmtor,  Hart — Common. 

4,  imfUkvr^  Hail.— Not  rare. 

A,  tsnmmmik.  Fab. — Common. 

i 'fmifm  KoUari^  Hart— Common. 

hrfopkmitm  dkH§a,  Hart — Noi  rare. 

h  •rii|«av)if.Ol.-Notrart«. 

jf,ktU4krw  mtmma,  L. — Fairly  common. 

A,  mmimmmJii,  Hart.— Two  apedmeiis. 
As  asfWrfsis,  Uart— iUre,  on  a  small  tree. 

Var.  Q.  Uaas.  Kolaehy, 

B.  tartwrnw,  L.—Not  rare. 
C  kioOari,  Uart^Noi  rars. 
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Var.  Q.  FASTiGiATA,  Lam. 
N.  lenticularis,  01. — Rare. 
S.  haccarum,  L. — Not  common. 
C.  Kollari,  Hart — Very  abundant. 
A.  gemmcB,  L. — Rare. 
A.  callidoma,  Hart. — Rare. 

Var.  Q.  PURPUREA,  Loud.    (Purple  variety.) 
S.  baccarum,  L. — Rare. 
A.  tenninalis.  Fab.— Not  rare. 


(Weeping  variety.) 


Var.  Q.  PENDULA,  Loud. 
8.  baccarum,  L. — Rare. 

Var.  Q.  LAciNiATA,  Lodd.,  v.  heterophylla,  Loud.,  Y.Jilicifolia,  Hort. 

(Fern-leaved  variety.) 
N.  nwnismatis,  01. — Abundant. 
N.  lenticularis,  01. — Common. 
S.  baccarum,  L. — Rare. 
C.  Kollari,  Hart. — Not  rare. 

Var.  Q.  8ESSILIFL0RA,  Sal. 

N.  numismatis,  01. — Not  common. 
N.  lenticularis,  01. — Common. 
N.  ostreics,  Hart. — Rare. 
S.  baccarum,  L. — Common. 
A.  terminalis,  P^ab. —  Rare. 

C.  Kollari,  Hart. — Fairly  common. 

D.  divisa,  Hart. — Rare. 

Var.  Q.  CONCORDIA,  Hort.     (Golden-leaved  variety.^ 
IV.  lenticularis,  01. — Three  specimens. 

Var.  Q.  Dalechampii,  Ten. 

N.  numismatis,  01. — Rare. 
N.  lenticularis,  01. — Rare. 
S.  baccarum,  L. — Not  rare. 

Var.  Q.  PUBESCENS,  Willd. 
N.  lenticulans.  01. — Rare. 
S.  baccarum,  L. — Not  common. 
C.  Kollari,  Hart. — Not  common. 
A.  tei'minalis.  Fab. — Common. 

Q.  TozA,  Bosc. ;  Q.  Tauzin,  Pers. ;  Q.  pyrenaica,  Willd. ;  Q,  lanuginosa, 

jam  ;  Q.  jmbescens,  Brot.  (non  Willd.) — This  is  a  very  distinct  oak;  in  the 

spring  the  young  leaves  and  shoots  are  covered  with  a  dense  pubescence  of 

?hite  hairs,  giving  the  tree  a  woolly  appearance;    three  species  of  gall- 

isects  seem  to  thrive  well  on  it. 

N.  lenticularis,  01.  —  Common  on  several  trees. 
S.  baccarum,  L. — About  the  same  as  the  last. 
C.  Kollari,  Hart. — Abundant,  too  much  so  for  the  good  of  some  small 
trees. 


BKT0M0L0GI8T. 

Q.  LOtiTAHioA,  WM.    (The  Portugaaae  otk.) 
N  Imtkulmrii,  fM — Common  on  a  oood  sized  Crae;  in  1870  it  wms 
oommoQ;  and  I  hive  been  tola  it  was  plentiful  in  the  pravio  i^ 
I  baf*  also  teen  a  specimen  of  this  oak,  gathered  in  1864,  \n  :-  h 
of  tlieee  galls  oo. 
N,/mmip$tmU,  Hart.— Not  rare  in  1870,  bat  I  hafe  not  seen  it  tl  >, 


9  iaownnn.  L. — I  examined  the  tree  very  roinntelj  several  times  lu 
1870  §mr  this  gall,  thinking  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the  dimoq^in 
tkaorj,  which,  if  a  reality,  ought  to  have  produced  it,  as  N.  UnUeuhria  was 
in  the  previous  autumn,  and  the  tree  is  isolated ;  my  search  proved 
iful,  but  this  season  I  was  rewarded  by  finding  two  galls  on  one 
but  could  discover  no  more. 
D.  rfisiia.Hart — Haifa  dozen  good  specimens. 

Var.  Q.  ToENKRi,  WilUi. ;  Q.  liuUanica,  var.  Clusii,  DC.  (Turner's  oak). 
-^Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Spencer  Turner  in  the  HoUoway 
Down  nnraery,  Essex.  A  handsome  evergreen  oak,  placed  by  DeCandolle 
mte  fMWlawiga.  tboogh  I  think  the  old  name  should  be  retained  in 
toObifu. 

y,  miiil— efii.  01. — Very  abundant,  literally  swarming  on  the  lower 
thoogh  a  small  proportion  only  come  to  maturity;  the  rei>t  I 
faMigiiM  are  aflaeted  by  parssites ;  they  are  smaller  than  on  Q.  Robur. 

V.  KoOmri,  Hart. — Very  common,  both  this  and  last  season  ;  numbers 
of  tba  gslla  which,  I  believe,  are  affected  by  inquilines,  do  not  get  larger 
than  a  pea,  but,  instead  of  the  typical  form,  they  are  lengthened  and  have 
an  attenuated,  or  more  correctly  an  acuminate  point;  intermediate  forms 
oeonr,  or  tbey  would  be  taken  for  something  else ;  probably  breeding  will 
tbrow  light  on  this  point. 

D.  KuuUarii,  01. — I  have  one  gall  which  is  undoubtedly  this  species ; 
it  is  beautifully  suffused  with  rose-colour,  and  has  preserved  the  tint 
io  drying,  though  I  fear  it  will  ultimately  vanish. 

Var.  Q.  larBOTORiA.  OUv. — This  is  well  known  as  the  oak  wlii  h 
praJnesa  tba  odls  of  commerce.  DeCandolle  places  it  with  lusiUmiea  as  a 
»ub»pados,aiid,  though  the  tree  has  a  different  appearance  and  is  considerably 
dwaifer,  the  fruits  are  almost  identical. 

S.  NtrauaMtf/if.  01. — Over  a  dozen  galls. 

S.  Imtiadaris,  01. — Slightly  commoner  than  last  species.  r 

y.  osCrvMt,  Hart.— Three  specimens.  ^ 

S,  liaoMnaN,  L.— Not  rare  on  seveiml  trees. 

A*  mtnmtpr.  Hart — Ten  spocimena. 

OLAUDCuncaA,  Bt — This  is  an  evergreen  Jspaneso  oak 
planlad  at  Kew,  where  it  forms  dwarfish  pyramidal  buahea.    It 
in  MfMffiaa,  and  baa  bean  di»tributed  under  the  name  of  Q.  Auttrt.i  <i 
IfMrfs;  bnl  m  Amiriacm  is  a  synonvm  of  Q.  cerru,  it  is  evident  tlx 
is  loullf  wrona.     It  was  figured  for  the  firat  time  in  'Oardaiio^ 
'  '  IbruaosMbar  4tb,  1880,  p.  715.     It  is  interesting  to  note  tluU 

M  Hi 


B.  laasarai,  L.— Cooudoo  on  several  trees  both  in  1870  snd  1H^<\ 
as  fiir  ii  I  aoiild  aaa,  it  waa  oonflned  to  the  leaves.    1  bred  tiii 
•  also  that  aoMmon  parssite  QiW»imw#  muratuM  from  the  galls. 
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A,  curvator,  Hart. — Several  specimens  were  found  in  1879,  though  1 
[id  not  observe  any  in  the  following  season. 

D.  divisa.  Hart.— Occurred  sparingly  in  both  seasons. 
A.  gemmcB,  L. — One  specimen  in  1879. 

Q.  CERRis,  L.     (The  mossy-cupped  oak). 
Andricus  glandium,  Gir.  —  Occurred  sparingly  in  the  acorns  of  this 
species  on  one  large  tree  in  1879. 

Var.  Q.  LucoMBEANA,  Loud,  (the  Lucorabe  oak).  —  A  hybrid  between 
Q.  cerris  and  Q.  suber,  raised  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  Exeter,  by  Mr. 
Lucombe,  from  seed  sown  about  1762. 

RA.  glandium,  Gir. — Most  abundant  in  1879  on  the  large  tree  near  the 
ire  fence;  nearly  all  the  acorns  were  galled,  and  when  they  fell  in 
ovember  could  be  gathered  from  underneath  the  tree  by  hundreds.  In  a 
rge  quantity  I  collected,  the  larvae  are  still  quite  healthy  and  appear 
jither  more  nor  less  likely  to  assume  the  perfect  state  than  when  collected, 
his  is  a  curious  problem,  as  the  galls  appear  annually  (since  1877),  but 
'ayr  notices  the  fact  as  quoted  'Eiitom.'  xi.  200,  also  Miss  Ormerod 
(Entom.  xi.  204).  Mr.  Fitch  also  wrote  me  that  he  has  some  from  the 
IKime  tree,  collected  in  1878,  in  the  same  condition  [still  living  larvae — 
^^B.  A.  F.]  They  probably  emerge  in  the  natural  state  in  spring  or  early 
^^■immer,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  young  acorns ;  and  these  conditions  have 
^^B)t  been  imitated  artificially.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  when  in 
^^Hrly  spring  I  tried  to  collect  others  to  see  if  they  were  more  fully  developed, 
^^K found  something  had  extracted  the  larvae,  and  nothing  but  empty  galls 
^^Bmained;  probably  birds  or  mice  in  the  severe  weather, — it  looked  most  like 
l^ne  latter, — but  in  a  large  handful  of  acorns  I  could  not  find  a  single  larva 
remaining.  Last  autumn  the  galls  were  very  scarce  on  the  large  tree,  but 
were  found  on  a  small  tree  in  the  oak  collection  by  the  river-side.  I  also 
noticed  that  the  galled  acorns  do  not  reach  the  full  development,  but  remain 
the  cup,  and  do  not  fall  from  the  tree  till  some  time  after  those  not 
acked,  and  which  consequently  develop  and  ripen  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  following  shows  the  botanical  range  of  the  galls  which 
feet  other  oaks  than  Q.  Rohur  ;  all  were  found  on  that  species: — 

N.  numismatis,  01.,  found  on  Q.  Turneri,  Willd.,  and  Q.  infectorla,  Oliv. 
N.  lenticularis,  01.,  found  on  Q.  Toza,  Bosc,  Q.  lusitanica,  Webb,  and 
infectoria,  Oliv. 

N.fumipennis,  Hart,  found  on  Q.  lusitanica,  Webb. 
N.  ostreus,  Hart,  found  on  Q.  infectoria,  Oliv. 

8.  baccarum,  L.,  found  on  Q.  Toza,  Bosc,  Q.  lusitanica,  Webb, 
Q.  infectoria,  Oliv.,  and  Q.  glandulifera,  Bl. 

A.  curvator,  Hart,  found  on  Q.  infectoria,  OUv.,  and  Q.  glandulifera,  Bl. 

C.  Kollari,  Hart,  found  on  Q.  Toza,  Bosc,  and  Q.  Turneri,  Willd. 

B.  scutellaris,  01.,  found  on  Q.  Turneri,  Willd. 

D.  divisa,  Hart,  found  on  Q.  lusitanica,  Webb,  and  Q.  glandulifera,  Bl. 
A.  gemmcB,  Ij.,  found  on  Q.  glandulifera,  Bl. 

The  absence  oiN.  lenticularis  from  Q.  glandulifera  surprised  me,  perhaps 
more  than  anything,  as  the  tree  is  common  and  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  garden,  and  S.  baccarwn  was  common  in  both  seasons. 

I 
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I  iDok  tpioU  pthit  lo  tttitfj  mjaelf  on  this  point,  tnd  went  over  eeteril 
tiMO  rapefttedlr  at  iDtomls,  the  retaon  being  to  throw  light  on  the 
^fanorpMO  tbeorj,  if  poeeible:  if  y.  UntieuUm§  is  only  the  a^unout 
fHMratiott  of  8.  WcMmM— of  which  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  either  pro  or 
•M-^lt  ooght  lo  oooor.  On  the  North-American  oaks  planted  largely  — 
OipieiU^  0*  vvW,  eeewmw,  PheUo^,  aquatica,  nigra,  and  palu$lri$ — I  only 
tend  one  gall,  and  that  none  of  the  foregoing ;  it  may  be  new  to  firiuin, 
MkI  is  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  With  Q.  ctrrii  the  same  tbiDg 
ooenivid ;  it  wootd  perhaps  be  unworthy  of  note,  except  that  in  two  or  tlirtt) 
ff^aia^i—  giillad  branches  ofQ,  Rolmr  touched  those  of  that  species,  thereby 
giring  every  facility  for  spreading  to  it 

Tha  Ibie^ing  notes  are  offered  as  a  small  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  gall-distribution ;  though  obviously  incomplete , — 
many  species  being  absent  altogether,  a  fact  partly  attributable  to 
pef^eel  of  the  species  which  appear  in  early  spring, — still  I  hope 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  what  an  interesting  field  present* 
itself  for  research.  The  oaks  have  all  been  compared  with 
ipecimeDi  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  to  avoid  errors  in  nomenclature, 
a  point  I  would  urge  as  important  in  future  observation. 
Ezeepting  a  few  of  the  galls  found  on  varieties  of  Qu^reui  Robur 
and  that  of  Aphilothrix  gemma  on  Q.  glandulifera,  all  are  now 
in  my  collection.  I  hope  next  season  to  pursue  the  subject 
further;  should  anything  of  interest  occur,  it  will  form  nmlter  fur 
futture  notes. 

Kew,  Surrey.  Deo.  8, 1880. 


INTRODUCTORY    PAPERS    ON    ICHNEUMONIDJE. 

Bt  JoBir  B.  Bbidgmax  and  Eowauo  A.  Fitcu. 

Ko.  ir.— ICHNKUMONlDiE  (eonHntud). 

The  ichnemmonti  amblypygi  have  been  tabulated  by  H  ' 
aa  follows:  — 

eUong  or  oblong-ovate,  depressed,  or  towards  the  apei 


ef  feoiale  showing  7  ssffmenta,  the  8th  not  extorted: 
•  of  Bwlo  not  having  the  ft^ealhim  extemally  dilated, 
hi  leUtioo  to  their  relative  langths,  normal. 
I  aederaiely  oooves. 
I  Apw  of  ilypeei  tiaiiMtsd, 
f  r%ru  setosi  beneath.  Qen.  9.  AmUfldm,  Wesm. 

il  Tarsi  with  very  short  pubesooooo,  eapeoiallv  ia  the  females:  do 
hhiiles.  or  nest  to  none.     .        •    Oeo.  8.  Htpiopdm^,  Wesai. 
:;  Apes  of  dypetts  subangulated.  Oen.  4.  Acolalfiu,  Wesn. 
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ft  Scutellum  almost  pyramidal. 
0  Apical  margin  of  the  clypeus  obtusely  subangulated  in  the  middle. 

Gen.  5.  Tragus,  Panz. 
00  Apical  margin  of  clypeus  straight.  -  Gen.  6.  Automalus,  Wesm. 
=:=*  Anterior  legs,  in  proportion  to  the  hinder,  rather  short,  hinder  rather 

stout ;  tibiae  sometimes  subarcuated. 
X    Above  the  collar  two  deep  pits,  these  separated  by  a  little  keel  or 
tubercle.   Tarsi  in  both  sexes  simple.     Gen.  7.  Anisobas,  Wesra. 
X  X    Impression   of  the   collar   simple.     Claws   of  tarsi   in   the   female 
pectinated  or  serrated ;  male  simple.  Gen.  8.  Listrodromus,  Wesm. 
b.  Abdomen  of  female  has  the  8th  segment  shortly  exserted  ;  antennse  of 
male  has  the  10th  to  14th  joints  of  the  flagellum  subdilated. 
Tibiae  slender,  hinder  somewhat  bow-shaped. 

Gen.  9.  Hypomecus,  Wesm. 
B.  Abdomen  of  the  female  compressed ;  apex  subtruncated. 

Gen.  1.  Limerodes,  Wesm. 

The  females  of  this  subfamily  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 

ist  ventral  segment  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the  apex  of  the 

ibdomen,  and  completely  covering  the  base  of  the  aculeus.     The 

lales  are  not  so  easily  distinguished ;  the  4th  ventral  segment, 

bmetimes  also  the  3rd,  or  more  rarely  all  the  segments,  are 

lestitute  of  the  elevated  fold  ;  but  some  have  the  fold  on  the  2nd 

4th  segments,  as  Amhl.  fasciatorius,  A.  notatorius,  A.  oratorius, 

palliatorius,  A.  spoliator,  and  A.  litigiosus.     Some  of  the  males, 

[mhLpallidicorniSjA.vadatorius,  A.glaucatorius,  A.Gravenhorstiif 

amatorius,  have  the  last  ventral  segment  at  the  apex  acumi- 

iated.     A  few  have  the   antennae  slightly  thickened  and  sub- 

jrrated,   Amhl.  divisorius,  A.fossorius,  and  especially  A.fiavo- 

inctus ;  or  incrassated  in  the  middle,  Hyp.  albitarsis. 

In  the  following  table  some  of  the  distinctions  are  taken  from 
16  size  of  the  gastrocseli,  or  those  pits  at  the  base  of  the  2nd 
Jgment  of  the  abdomen.    To  save  much  repetition,  by  gastrocseli 
jmall  is  meant  that  the  space  between  is  generally  wider  than  the 
liddle  area  of  the  post-petiole ;    the  post-petiole  is  generally 
'divided  into  three  parts,  two  lateral  and  a  middle  area.    Gastrocseli 
large  means  that  the  space  between  them  is  less  than,  or  about 
equal  to,  the  width  of  the  middle  area  of  the  post-petiole.     The 
arese  of  metathorax,  either  three  or  five,  alludes  to  the  upper 
surface  between  the  scutellum  and  the  slanting  part  of  the  meta- 
thorax.    On  reference  to  fig.  2  of  the  plate,  the  supero-medial 
area  is  denoted  by  fig.  1,  and  there  are  two  lateral  arese  on  each 
side,  forming  five  arese  (see  also  fig.  3^);  when  the  cross  line 
dividing  each  lateral  area  is  absent,  then  there  are  but  three  arese 
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(•M  ftlio  fig.  8*).  The  posterior  ares  are  in  the  same  figure 
diTided  into  three  by  two  distinct  lines ;  fig.  2»  2  is  the  postero- 
me dill  area.    The  varieties  are  referred  to  as  in  tlie  Oxypygi. 

LlMRROOBS,    IFtftlft. 

remainder  black ; 


Abdominal  tegmeoti  Ist  to  3nl  or  part  of  4th  red, 
lefK  red :  apex  of  hind  femora  and  tibis  black. 

A.  SeatflUmn  white ;  cozs  black. 

1.  arctiventris,  5 — 5^  lines,  male  and  femni 

B.  Sealellum  black ;  coxa?  red :  base  of  hind  tibis  also  black. 

U.  camhrentiSt  Sf — 4  lines,  mal 

A  lAmerodei  is  at  once  recognisable  by  its  long,  slend<  <. 
oomprened  abdomen.  A,  arctiventris,  Boie,  is  well  figured,  wiili 
detaib  of  abdomen  and  head,  on  the  plate  illustrating  Wesmaei  s 
*  Ichneumonea  Amblypygi  Europsei'  (figs.  1-4).  This  species 
baa  been  bred  from  Eubolia  mensuraria  (Boie),  Miana  literosa 
(Brtschke),  Tapinostola  Elymi  (Brischke),  and  Vollenhoven  says 
from  a  grass-feeding  Noctua,  probably  one  of  the  Leucanida.  It 
is  not  common  in  Britain.  Although  Desvignes  said  that  his 
Ickmewmon  cambremU  belonged  to  the  Pncustlci,  it  is  certainly  a 
Lmerodii  ;  there  are  two  specimens  of  it  in  the  British  Museum, 
captured  near  Milford  Haven. 

AlCBLTTELBS,  Wetm. 
SiOTiOK  1. — Scutellum  and  abdomen  black. 
Le0i  red;  ooxs  and  trochanters  black  ;  hind  tarsi  brown  (female  and 
male). 27.  autigalar,  7^ — 8^  lines. 

SBonoa  2.— Scutellum  pale ;  abdomen  black. 

A.  OirtiecMli  large  (fomales). 

a.  Aiwi  ef  metatborut,  three. 

•  Fenoia  aotsrely  Or  partly  red,  sometimes  bUckish. 

28.  /ouoriut,  6~-7i  lines  (A,  i,l,n). 
•'^  FfOMia  bbdc,  front  one  sometimes  partly  red. 

84.  funtreutt  5| — 7}  lines. 

b.  Ana  of  metatbonui,  five ;  front  tibis  partly  pale. 

86.  y^rol^ia,  11— ISliDSS. 

B.  Oaatieeali  small ;  arse  of  meUtborax.  five  (foroales). 
Tibia  and  famsia  rsddish  or  ftilvous ;  apex  of  binder  bUck. 

12.  fiolalorjiif,  7—0  lines  (a).  . 

A.  Afw  of  OMtatberax,  five  (mslei).  | 

a.  Feisora  and  tibia  dilute  red  or  orange. 

18.  tubtericanM,  6) — 7  Unas  (A,  s,  a)i 

b.  Femora  black.         .  M8.  Prolsus,  11—18  lines. 

B.  Attm  of  meUtborax.  tlirvo  (male»i 
«  AbdoOMro  «tth  ventral  ful J ;   bind  tibia  towards  the  base  htmir. 

•        •         •         •     28.  /uuon'ia,  0—7^  linoai  iA,  /.  u). 
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i^**  Abdomen  without  ventral  fold. 

f  TibiflB  white-ringed.  ...  34.  funereus,  5^ — 7^  lines  {h). 

j\  Femora  and  tibiae  red.       ...         39.  alticola,  G^ — 7^  lines. 

Section  3. — Scutellum  more  or  less  pale ;  abdomen  black ;  apical 
segments  generally  pale. 

A.  6th  and  7th  segments  of  abdomen  white,  a ;  or  7th  only  more  or  less 
white,  b  (females). 

a.  Hind  femora  black  ;  tibiae  white-ringed.    8.  oratorius,  6 — 7^  lines  (a). 

b.  Femora  and  tibiae  red.       -         -     13.  subsericans,  5^ — 7  lines  (s,  a). 

B.  4th  to  7th  segments  with  white  apical  lines ;  femora  and  tibiae 
fulvous  (females).         -         -         -         -     11.  atratorlus,  6^  lines. 

Section  4. — Scutellum  pale,  or  with  pale  marks ;  some  of  the  segments 

yellow ;  apex  black. 
A.  Hind  femora  red ;  tibiae  pale  (males). 

a.  3rd  segment  with  two  basal  lateral  spots,  or  a  basal  band  (or  2nd  and 
3rd  more  or  less  yellow,  and  one  var.,  1st,  4th  and  5th  extreme 
apical  margins  pale).    Gastrocaeli  small.    Metathoracic  areae,  five. 

12.  notatorius,  7 — 9  lines  (A,  a). 
I^Kb.  2nd  and  3rd  segments  orange ;  2nd  to  6th  apical  margins  pale 
vKl  yellow   (this    species   varies    much,   to    abdomen    quite   black). 

I^B  Gastrocaeli  moderate.  -  35.  Panzeri,  6  lines  {I,  a). 

I^Pc.  1st  to  4th  segments  pale  orange,  base  generally  black.     Gastrocaeli 
IH  small ;  metathoracic  areae,  five.         15.  equitatorius,  5 — 6^  lines. 

'"B.  Hind  femora  black  (males). 

a.  2nd  and  3rd  segments,  sometimes  partly  the  4th,  yellow. 
*  Face  yellow,  sometimes  black  in  the  middle. 

16.  litigiosus,  5 J — 7  lines  (t). 
Face  black  ;  orbits  of  eyes  occasionally  yellow. 

24.  conspurcatus,  7 — 7^  lines  (h,  t,  a). 
2nd  and  3rd  segments  orange. 

1st  to  5th  segments,  with  the  apical  margins  yellow  (very  rarely 
obsolete).  ....  7.  amatorlus,  7^ — h^  fines. 

2ud  to  6th  segments  sulphur-coloured  at  the  apical  margins ;  2nd  and 
3rd  sometimes  black ;  apical  margins  sulphur. 

35.  Panzeri,  6  lines  (/,  a). 
1st  to  4th  segments  yellow,   base  black   or  red ;   remainder    vari- 
coloured, yellow  or  red  and  black. 

14.  crispatorius,  6 — 8  lines  {t,  I,  a). 
*d.  2nd  to  6th  segments  with  yellowish  margins. 

10.  flavocinctus,  6— 6 J  fines. 


BUTTERFLY  HUNTING  IN  NATAL  :  ON  THE  COAST- LANDS. 
By  William  D.  Gooch,  C.E. 
A  FINE  morning,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  shimmering  haze  over 
everything  far  and  near, — whicli  foretells  a  good  day  to  see 
butterfly-life  at  its  best.  The  summer  heats  are  over,  and  the 
rains  in  late  autumn  have,  but  a  few  days  finished,  left  Nature 
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of  insect-life,  of  which  the  late  sammer  broods  still 
liiigtr  in  lOiiiewhAt  tarnished  glory,  and  the  winter  early  broods 
wjt  just  out  in  their  splendour.  This  day  has  been  anticipated 
toma  little  time,  for  our  veteran  fly-catcher,  from  the  old  colony,* 
has  eome  up  to  Natal  to  see  its  life,  and  has  come  out  to  stay  a 
day  or  two  to  see  it  in  its  butterfly  form.  Last  night  we  had  a 
abort  look  in  on  the  moths,  but  the  end  of  a  thunderstorm  had 
apoilt  our  sugaring,  and  there  were  not  many  insects  to  be 
%timAr4  to  this  morning  as  the  result  of  our  operations,  Paeidara 
wmustissima  being  the  only  notable.  To-day,  as  our  intention  if 
lo  do  oar  neighbourhood  thoroughly,  I  shall  take  my  reader 
along  with  as,  so  far  as  I  can  by  word-painting,  and  give  him  the 
**  carte  du  pays  "  equally  with  m}'  veteran  visitor. 

Our  arrangements  were,  after  a  substantial  breakfast  n    ' 
leave  oar  house  about  11,  and  working  in  a  circuitous  i- 
reach  a  point  some  four  miles  away  at  about  4  p.m.,  where  th* 
cart  was  to  meet  us  to  bring  us  back,  or  perhaps  the  ladies  woul  i 
pick  OS  up,  and  extending  our  drive  we  should  see  something     f 
tlie  neighbourhood  by  a  cruise  on  wheels  before  returning  htiiM 
to  dinner.    We  occupied  the  time  from  bath  and  **  chota  hazari," 
an  inatitotion  somewhat  recognised  in  Natal  plantation  life,  till 
VrrtiHfT^.  by  a  desultory  examination  of  my  cabinets  on  the  ])art 
of  my  visitor,  with  gossip  and  anecdote,  and  the  arrangement    f 
mj  over-night  sugar  captures,  a  very  meagre  set,  by  myself.    ( *ur 
braak£Mt,  a  combination  of  Eastern  luxuries,  in  the  way  of  curri'  d 
this-or*that,  with  a  cutlet,  a  salad,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  HlIiI 
winea  from  the  West,  and  caf6  noir  to  follow— Natal  cofiee  Si'\<  n 
jeara  old  and  grown  on  the  estate—was  sufficiently  substantial. 
and  at  the  same  time  esthetic,  to  satisfy  even  an  entomologist. 

At  1 1  sharp  our  boys  present  themselves  in  the  verandali  to 
aaaiit  in  carrying  such  paraphernalia  as  we  may  require,— 
•vaap&ag  nata,  foroepa  nets,  killing  bottles,  larvs  tins,  lengthening 
piaoaa  to  the  rods  for  our  NjfmphaUd  sugar-sucking  friends,  and 
ftaaOjr  a  anack  for  lunch.  Their  arrival  is  the  signal  for  the 
tarminatiop  of  our  meal,  and  the  very  pleasant  gossiping 
aoovanation  which  ia  tlie  essential  accompaniment  of  our 
talaran'a  praaanee,  and  we  prepare  for  our  expedition  by 
■4opliag  what,  lo  the  EngUah  mind  would  be  a  aoffieiently 
oatema,— a  sun-hat  with  a  very  considerable  puggarie, 

*  Orf.  /.  B.  BovImt,  Um  w«I1  known  Sooth  AIHmb  aathority  and 
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and  leathern  gaiters  and  strong  boots,  being  the  most  striking 
features.  The  former  to  protect  one  from  the  scorching 
heat,  which  the  day  promises;  the  latter,  from  the  attacks  of 
snakes,  which  although  seldom  seen  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  incautious  movement,  such  as  butterfly  catching  requires, 
a  dangerous  exercise,  unless  the  lower  limbs  be  well  protected. 
Usually  the  sea  breeze,  which  begins  to  blow  about  10,  is  some- 
what of  a  hurricane ;  but  this  morning  there  is  only  enough  of  it 
to  make  the  insects  more  numerous  in  sheltered  spots,  and  so 
facilitate  our  work  instead  of  rendering  it  a  labour.  The  ladies 
promise  to  meet  us  unless  there  is  a  thunderstorm  coming 
up,  which  they  will  know  before  the  cart  starts,  as  thunder- 
storms, unlike  anything  else  colonial,  are  punctual,  and  can 
always  be  seen  approaching  from  the  east  by  2  p.m.,  if  they 
intend  to  come  at  all. 

»Our  party — self,  veteran,  and  three  boys  (one  a  coolie,  the 
ers  Kaffirs) — leaving  the  house,  which  stands  on  the  slope  of 
ill,  follow  one  of  our  paths  to  a  "  break-wind"  of  natural  bush, 
ng  the  leeward  edge  of  which  I  shall  work  my  way  up  to  a 
favourite  corner,  where  certain  things,  if  about  at  all,  are  sure  to 
be  found.  Along  the  double  row  of  orange  trees  we  pass,  but  do 
not  halt,  although  Papilio  Demoleus,  P.  Nireus,  and  P.  Leonidas 
are  frequent;  the  two  former  are  evidently  egg-depositing :  the 
veteran  has  already  strolled  along  this  in  the  morning  and  summed 
it  up.  As  we  reach  the  corner  of  the  "  break-wind,"  Acrcea  Cynthia^ 
Eurytela  Hiarhas,  and  Junonia  Clelia  are  all  found  hovering 
about,  and  several  good  specimens  are  at  once  taken.  A.  Cynthia 
is  in  great  numbers,  fluttering  and  hanging  settled  on  dead 
branches,  and  apparently,  from  the  look  of  the  specimens  taken, 
only  emerged  from  pupse  this  morning,  and  all  of  one  family. 
Those  in  copula  are  captured  and  noted.  E.  Hiarhas,  with  its 
short  pendulum  flight,  oscillating  round  a  mass  of  creeper,  on 
which  its  larvae  no  doubt  may  be  found ;  although  beating  for  a 
minute  or  two  does  not  yield  us  any  of  them,  but  a  good  supply 
of  ants,  bugs,  and  spiders,  whose  powers  of  '*  making  tracks,"  when 
they  find  themselves  on  the  beating-net,  are  simply  marvellous. 
A  Gurculio  or  two  who  lie,  oppositely  inclined,  curled  up  stark, 
stiff  and  inanimate,  in  their  peculiar  fashion.  Whilst  we  are 
beating,  P.  Merope  first  comes  into  view,  and  is  unerringly  taken 
by  the  veteran ;  his  condition  being  doubtful,  and  as  we  know  where 
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u«  to  be  found,  he  is  set  ^e,  and  he  retires  with 

•omewhal  of  a  dubious  flutter.    On  one  side  of  us  now  as  we 

•dfiBoe  up  tlie  hill  is  the  '*  break- wind/'  and  on  the  other  aa  open 

dearing.  formerly,  alas,  coffee,  but  now  a  grand  crop  of  weeds, 

rank  to  a  degree,  and  forming  a  tangle  of  creepers  and  undergrowth 

^HUitli  to  gel  through.     We  follow,  however,  a  beaten  **  Kaffir 

path**  between  them,  which  enables  us  to  move  along  easily,  and 

from  which  we  diverge  right  or  left  as  the  temptation  presents 

ilaalf.      Our  additions    here    are    several   Pierida  :—P.  Saba^ 

P.  SeveriiM,  &c.,  visiting  the  flowering  weeds ;  Acraa  $erena  oa 

the  open   patches  of  scrub;    A.  ProUa  in  the   edge  of  bush; 

AuUa  phaUnla  travelling ;  Charaxes  Brutus^  male,  which  costs  ut 

a  halt,  and  the  use  of  a  lengthening  joint  for  the  net  to  get  near 

him«  as  he  sticks  close  to  the  exuding  gum  on  a  "  flat  crown,** 

accompanied  by  a  few  large   flies,   a   Cetonia  or  two,   CreniM 

BiMmtfoUi  which  also  falls  a  victim  to  our  raid,  a  couple  of 

MamHia  waiting  for  game,  and  a  hornet,   probably  collect 

material  for  his  nest    Nymphalis  Zoolina,  also,  is  seen  and 

1,  aa  the  plunge  after  him  results  in  the  disappearance 

feieran  into  a  tangle  of  creepers  covering  a  pit  of  rotten  w( 

t-heap,  and  dust.     Recovering,  we  see  also  several  Lyct 

and  the  veteran  marks  a  miss  on  Caprona  Canopus,    NisonuuUi 

Ophian^  however,  startled  by  his  energy  at  the  miss,  falls  iin 

JBeentJona  Tietim  to  his  net,  settling  after  his  swooping  flight, 

with  outspread  wings,  under  the  leaves  of  a  feathered  spray  of  a 

baih*plant,  just  witliin  easy  reach.     This  spot  yields  also  two  or 

three  more  of  this  insect,  male  and  female,  which  generally  occunt 

in  a  Camily.     Our  boys  have  flshed  out  a  busy  tribe  of  larva*    ^f 

A.  Cpnihia  on  the  head  of  a  Lamium,  which  is  all  spun  together 

by  them;  aa  the  insect  and  its  transformations  have  been  Uill 

worked  out  by  me,  after  inspection  the  group  is  thrown  la.  k 

into  the  wiidemeee.    A  large  branch  of  a  tree,  a  Ficus,  hem mu' 

some  doien  of  lanr«  of  Bunaa  forda,  also,  is  examined  and  1<  t ; 

•b4  the  Urtm  of  Uie  email  spliinx,  Sophura  nana^  it  ooUected  fi m 

e  pelch  of  OaUum,  and  put  in  the   hurvsB  tins  to  be  reared. 

Diadima  Misippus,  male  and  female,  are  captured  oircling  ov(  r  a 

fiemt  ipeee  with  J,  CUUa  and  AnthoearU  Evanu,  where  diy 

gimvel  and  aandy  eubeoii  relieve  the  intense  tangle  of  vegetation. 

VkHitgnoma  Karenei,  witli  his  sharp  flight  and  Nymplml 

ia  taken  at  be  aeltlee  on  an  outlying  orange  tree,  the  indn.  . 
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an  old  patch  of  garden,  which  we  are  approaching ;  and  here  also  we 
first  see  the  black  unspotted  male  of  Nymphalis  Ethaliorif  but  high 
on  the  wing,  and  too  lively  to  be  taken,  except  at  rest,  by  a  twent}'' 
feet  sweep,  although  we  try  it ;  but  the  hot  sun  and  the  manifest 
disinclination  to  be  approached,  leave  him  master  of  the  situation. 
We  are  now  pretty  well  up  the  hill,  and  after  breasting  the  next 
hundred  yards  we  come  to  "my"  corner,  protected  from  the  north- 
east and  east,  the  prevalent  direction  of  the  mid-day  breeze.  It 
is  open  to  the  west  and  south,  and  commands  a  most  extended 
view,  in  which  is  seen  Table  Mount ;  near  Maritzburg,  on  a  clear 
evening,  by  sunset  light,  the  Umgeni  Gorges  and  the  Inanda  Hills 
are  the  distant  features ;  and  broken  bits  of  sugar  plantations,  bush 

I  clearing,  wooded  hills,  and  grass-land  with  scattered  Mimoscej 
form  the  chief  features  of  the  mid-distance  and  foreground.  At 
our  back  is  the  *'  break-wind "  we  have  come  up,  whilst  to  our 
right  is  an  old  fruit  garden  hard  by,  and  a  patch  of  heavy  brush 
on  the  other  side,  through  which  we  shall  descend  the  hill.  On  our 
left  still  remains  the  open  clearing,  equally  weed-grown,  and  now 
yielding  up  from  an  infinity  of  inconspicuous  flowers,  as  it 
shimmers  in  the  mid-day  heat,  a  hum  of  insects,  a  flutter  of  flies, 
and  a  scent  of  honey  and  musk  combined,  which  induces  a  sense 
of  "Dolce  far  niente,"  and  a  desire  to  halt  in  the  shade  protected 

I  from  the  sun,  and  get  a  little  cool  after  the  fatigue  of  ascent, 
catching  as  much  of  the  sea  breeze  as  the  "  break-wind,"  up  which 
we  have  reached  this  spot,  allows  to  percolate  through. 
Casting  my  eye  towards  a  certain  "flat  crown,"  in  a  quiet 
corner,  I  am  gratified  by  seeing  my  constant  friend  and  habitue 
of  this  spot,  Pseudacrcea  Tarquinia,  floating  and  circling  lazily 
around,  with  its  mimic,  Acrcea  Aganice,  and  Danais  Echeria,  all 
together.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  veteran  to  the  three,  and  he  is 
puzzled  to  make  them  out.  Echeria  is  soon  captured.  The 
others  remain  out  of  reach,  and  despite  challenges  with  bits  of 

(projectile  launched  at  them,  seem  about  to  escape  us,  when  a 
Pieris  Cleodora  dashing  past  P.  Tarquinia,  and  diving  down  from 
the  heights  above  to  the  fields  below,  upsets  the  equanimity  of 
our  habitue,  who  follows  him,  and,  alas,  before  he  can  return,  is 
benetted  and  impaled  by  the  veteran  with  great  content ;  mean- 
while Cleodora  becomes  mine.  Here,  also,  the  heavy  and 
gorgeous  moth,  Egybolia  vaillantina,  although  we  have  seen  him 
before,  first  comes  within  range ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
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ov  bojs  find  A  batch  of  iu  bright  yellow  and  black  iarvn  on  their 
feod*pluit  in  the  bush.  Papilio  Nireui,  the  rapid  traveller,  passes 
«i  with  s  searching  lurch,  provocative  of  a  try,  although  we  don  t 
want  him ;  and  /'.  Merope,  again,  is  taken ;  this  time,  being  in 
flood  oomlition,  his  fate  is  fixed,  and  he  adorns  the  veteran's  box. 

(To  be  coDtinaed.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES.  CAPTURES.  Ac. 

Papiuo  Machaon  neab  Bristol.—A  specimen  of  Papill 
Mftekaom  has  just  come  into  my  possession,  which  was  captun  1 
lasi  Jime  nemr  Durdham  Downs,  Clifton.  The  specimen  is  minus 
iu  tails,  and  very  much  battered.  It  was  given  alive  by  its 
eaplor  to  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  received  it. — W.  K.  Mann  ; 
Clifton,  Bristol 

Dbiopbia  tolchella  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Last  autumn, 
wbiU  aaarehing  for  fossils  on  the  foundered  cliff  of  Hempstmd 
Hill,   in  the  Isle  of  Wight,   I   took   a  specimen  of  D> 
pmlekeUa,    When  I  first  took  the  insect  I  was  unaware 
rarity  of   the    species.     The    specimen,   which    was    in    ^ 
condition,  is  now  in   the  cabinet   of  T.  S.  Wilson,  Esq.,  ct 
EdgbMton.— C.  Abhford  ;  Christchurch. 

Dstonmov  of  the  Larva  of  Plusia  V-aureum.— I  havt 
ooM  or  twice  found  the  larva  of  this  species  myself,  and  m 
different  years  have  received  eggs  or  larve  of  it  from  Messrs.  ^ 
(ittrdner.  of  Hartlepool,  and  C.  W.  Richardson,  of  Wakefield  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1678  that  I  had  satisfactorily  reared  it 
tltrougb.  I1ie  eggs  are  deposited  in  June  or  early  in  July,  anl 
un  rather  small  for  the  size  of  the  moth,  round,  but  flattened 
above ;  the  eolour  very  pale  dull  yellow,  with  a  few  very  minute 
brovo  doU.  They  soon  hatch,  and  the  newly  emerged  larvs  are 
grijriik  wlute,  indistinctly  spotted  with  black,  and  the  segmental 
amoke*colour.  They  feed  on  dead  nettle  (Lamium)  and 
low  iilants  until  autumn,  when  they  commence  hybernation, 
having  attained  the  length  of  half  to  five -eighths  of  an  inch*  In 
epftflf  Uiej  reeommenee  feeding,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
111  Ma/  are  ftill  grown,  and  may  be  described  as  follows:— 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  stout  in  proportion  ; 
r,  has  the  lobes  rounded,  and  is  narrower  than  the 
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■Second  segment;  body  cylindrical,  and  the  segments  from  4th  to 

Ht2th  inclusive,  of  nearly  uniform  size  and  width;  the  13th  seg- 

Hpaent  is  small  and  low,  which  makes  the  12th  have  a  raised  and 

Hswollen  appearance  ;  from  the  4th  to   the  head,  each  segment 

'^becomes  considerably  smaller  than  the  one  behind  it,  giving  the 

anterior  of  the  larva  a  very  pointed  appearance ;  skin  rough,  and, 

as  well  as  the  head,  clothed  with  a  few  scattered  but  rather  stiff 

hairs ;  the  segmental  divisions  are  well  defined  ;  and,  like  others 

*     in  the  genus,  there  are  only  six  prolegs.     Ground  colour  of  the 

body  and  head  bright  apple-green ;  the  mandibles,  and  a  rather 

broad  stripe  extending  round  each  cheek,  intensely  black ;  dorsal 

line  darker  green  than  the  ground  colour,  and  edged  on  each  side 

ith  two  irregular  interrupted  white  lines ;  these  lines  become 

ntluent  on  the  posterior  segments,  and,  with  the  white  encircled 

bercles,  give  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat  variegated  pattern ; 

ere  is  also  a  very  zigzag  white  line  along  the  subdorsal  region, 

d  a  white  even  line  above  the  spiracles ;  spiracles  oblong-oval, 

laced  perpendicularly,  cream-colour,  encircled  with  brown ;  the 

irs  have  the  lower  part  cream-colour,  the  tips  brown.     Ventral 

rface,  legs,  and  prolegs  uniformly  apple-green.     The  larva  rests 

ith  the  anterior  segments  raised  from  the  food-plant,  and  the 

back  arched  like  that  of  a  Geometer,  which  gives  it  a  rather 

grotesque  appearance.     Like  its  relatives,  it  spins  a  moderately 

H^^ompact  white  cocoon  amongst  its  food-plant,  through  which  the 

I^Black  chrysalis  can  be  readily  seen.     The  moth  emerges  in  about 

IH^  month — that  is,  in  the  middle  of  June.— Geo.  T.  Porritt  ; 

l^ftighroyd  House,  Huddersfield,  February  4,  1881. 

I"     Description    of    the    Larva   of  Cidaria  fulvata. — This 

pretty  moth  occurs  abundantly  here  on  the  sandhills  amongst  the 

Burnet  rose  {Rosa  spinosissima^  Linn.),  which  grows   in  large 

masses  together  with  sea  rushes,  ragwort,  hound's-tongue,  &c. 

The  larvae  were  not  uncommon  about  the  beginning  of  June,  but 

were  not  easy  to  obtain,  on  account  of  the  rose  bushes  being  of 

such  stunted  growth,  and  so  mixed  up  with  other  plants,  it  was 

difficult  to  push  a  beating  tray  beneath  the  branches.     About  two 

dozen  were  beaten,  and  a  few  others  found,  after  rain,  drying 

themselves  on  exposed  twigs.     The  following  is  a  description  of 

the  full-grown  larva :— Length,   1'  3"  to  1'  3";  head  porrected 

and  cordate,  smaller  than  the  second  segment,  pinkish  yellow, 

with  a  few  minute   bristles ;    whole  of  the  upper  surface  pale 
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whitith  green,  beooming  darker  above  the  spiracles,  and  forming 
an  indistinct  streak ;  segmental  divisions  clearly  defined,  almost 
white,  bat  in  soma  examples  pale  yellow ;  four  minute  white  dots 
on  eaeh  segment ;  spiracles  white ;  on  fifth  to  eleventh  segments 
inelusiTa,  a  conspicuous  black  dot  just  below  the  faint  spiracular 
itraak;  under  surface  much  paler;  anal  flap  and  clasprrs 
dalieatelj  tinged  with  pink.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
lanra— in  some  the  general  colour  is  dark  apple-green ;  head 
pinkiah  brown,  with  a  dark  blotch  on  each  side  of  face  ;  spiracular 
line  purple;  under  surface  yellowish  pink  ;  white  dots  raised  and 
conspicuous;  anal  flap  and  daspers  dark  purple.  Another 
variety  is  altogether  purplish  brown,  with  the  ventral  area  whitish 
pink.  In  tbeir  various  shades  of  colouring  these  larvs  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  branches  of  their  food-plant  When 
full  fed,  they  descend  to  the  ground  and  spin  a  cocoon  of  fine 
silk  mixed  with  particles  of  sand  just  below  the  surface,  in  which 
they  change  into  chestnut-coloured  stumpy  pupse. — Gbrvase  F. 
Mathbw;  Instow,  N.  Devon,  December  17,  1H80. 

Odokestis  potatobia  rar.— -With  reference  to  Mr.  E.  T    -   **'~ 
notice  in  this  month's  *  Entomologist,*  I  beg  to  state  tha 
rending  in  Brittany  in  1878,  I  bred  from  the  larva  a  v. 
variety  of  O.  potatoria,  a  female,  having  all  the  colouring  and 
markings  of  the  male— Mrs.  Gervase  Matuew  ;  Instow,  North 
Devon,  January  4,  1881. 

Epuitda  lutulbnta,  var.  luneburoensis,  in  Lancashire.— 
Last  September  a  fine  specimen  of  the  above  variety  came  to  light 
at  Duttou.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  but  pinned  il 
among  aome  Luperina  U$tacea,  still  thinking  it  too  black  for 
•ad  not  like  any  E,  ItUulenta  that  I  had  ever  taken. 
Mr.  Capper's  attention  to  it.  We  recognised  it  as 
Kieholaa  Cooke's  moth  from  Inverness-shire.  Here  is  anol 
inttonoe  of  the  novelties  which  have  turned  up  during  the  last 
ymn  in  the  heart  of  Lancashire.  I  appear  to  have  had  above  n^ 
share  of  snoeeat.  I  have,  however,  left  the  district.  — J.  &i 
HoMKOcsoif ;  Daeember  22,  1880. 

MABDllBLLA,  //oci^ilrn.— Several  of  my  friends  aak| 
Uia    CoUopkora  marinUUa    of  my  list  is.      It  in  a 
CcUopkor^  with  anterior  wings  of  a  light  dull  brown,  almost  1 

of  C,  vimimUUa.    The  general  appearance  at  omv 
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separates  it  from  either  C  bicolorella  or  viminetella  by  its  non- 
metallic  look.  The  face  and  head  are  of  a  pale  ashy  colour. 
The  fore  wings  are  more  full  and  rounder  than  those  of  any  of  its 
congeners.  I  took  five  specimens  near  Fleetwood  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  sent  them  all  to  Mr.  H.  T,  Stainton,  who  replied 
that  he  did  not  recognise  them,  and  asked  me  to  try  and  find 
cases.  As  he  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  name  a  species  of 
Coleophora  until  the  case  had  been  identified,  I  have  ventured  to 
name  it :  it  may  be  as  long  before  the  case  of  mariniella  is  found 
as  was  that  of  C.  Fabriciella,  which  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
perfection :  I  have  known  the  latter  insect  for  forty  years.  I  still 
retain  three  specimens  of  mariniella ;  I  gave  one  to  Mr.  Bond 
and  the  other  to  Mr.  Mason.~J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  15,  Spring 
Bank,  Preston,  January  17,  1881. 

Insects  reared  from  Larv/e  collected  on  the  Essex 
iT-MARSHES.— Toriria;  latiorana  is,  I  think,  considered  merely 
ariety  of  2\  costana^  but  the  few  specimens  I  reared  in  July 
last,  from  larvse  found  on  sea-lavender,  differ  so  much,  both  in  the 
our  of  the  larva  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  moths,  from  the 
\  costana  which  I  reared  from  black  larvse  collected  on  various 
plants  in  the  London  districts,  that  I  have  now,  doubts  of  their 
being  one  and  the  same  species ;  future  experience  must  decide 
the  question.  The  larvae  of  Catoptria  tripoliana  feed  in  the  seed- 
ds  of  Aster  iripolium  in  October ;  when  full-fed  they  construct 
ugh  cocoon  from  the  down  of  the  seed,  in  which  they  remain 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  changing  to  pupae  shortly  before  the 
emergence  of  the  moths,  which  takes  place  in  Jul}-  and  August. 
A  few  Eupojcilia  affinitana  were  reared  among  the  preceding, 
their  habits  being  very  similar,  but  the  imago  appears  about  a 
month  earlier.  A  fair  series  of  Gelechia  obsoletella  were  reared 
from  larvae  found  in  October  on  sea-chenopodium  and  atriplex. 
Coleophora  artemisicolella  were  bred  from  larvae  collected  on 
Artemisia  maritima  in  October.  The  larva  of  C.  salinella 
occurred  in  profusion  on  both  sea-chenopodium  and  atriplex,  but 
comparatively  few  reached  the  perfect  state.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  capturing  one  beautiful  specimen  of  the  scarce  Asychna  (eratella 
on  the  marshes  early  in  July.  —  William  Machin  ;  22,  Argyle 
Road,  Carlton  Square,  E.,  December  20,  1880. 

I^B  Lepidoptera  on  the  Flowers  of  BuRDocK.—While  staying 
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with  A  friend  at  Waienngbui;>,  in  ivv..i,  during  the  I  ** 
Jialj  Utt,  I  took  several  specimens  each  of  Noetua  r/«  i 

M  Dahlii  on  the  flowers  of  Burdock  (Arctium  lappa)  growiiiL    n 
Ibt  tdgs  of  a  eonunon.    Tins  proved  the  only  way  in  which  we 
€0ttld  obtein  these  two  species,  though  we  **  sugared  "  diligenth 
every  night.   We  took  a  few  Hpdraeia  nietitaru  also  on  the  ^ 
pknt,  and  Noetua  baja  positively  swarmed  at  it,  some  good  vari 
oeearring.     I  also  took  near  the  same  spot  a  couple  of  Acit 
Mwiiliiefi. — [ReT.]  Chas.  F.  Thornewill;  Burtonon-Trent 

QuBRT  AS  TO  Sugaring  ground. — There  is  here  an  oak  n 
fall  of  fine  timber  trees,  with  a  dense  and  varied  undergr< 
To  the  north  and  east  lies  a  large  park,  but  on  other  side> 
wood  is  bounded  by  cornfields  or  meadows  destitute  of  ti 
Would  a  circle  of  trees  to  the  north  or  east  of  the  wood  bt 
likely  to  prove  a  profitable  sugaring   ground,  or  would  it  b( 
better  to  take  the  trees  in  t)ie  wood  ?   I  have  thought  that,  in  tht 
former  ease,  whenever  the  wind  should  be  in  a  favourable  qu 
for  sugaring  operations,  it  would  carry  the  scent  away  from  int 
wood  where  I  suppose  the  best  moths  are.     Would  this  be  mneh 
against  success  ? — Chas.  Candler  ;  Harleston,  Norfolk. 

Akchomenus  maroinatus,  L.—During  December,  1880, 
Wood  and  myself  captured  eight  specimens  of  this  insect,  b} 
digging  at  roots  of  trees  in  Dulwich.  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr 
Billups,  who  was  surprised  at  the  occurrence  of  this  insect  so  far 
inland,  it  being  usually  found  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  coast 
Dr.  Power  was  also  surprised  at  it,  and  suggested  that  they  had 
been  transported  from  the  coast  by  the  Chatham  and  Dovar 
Railway,  which  has  a  station  close  by.— H.  B.  Pim;  Leasids^ 
Kiogswood  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  February  2. 

CoBBMU  qoadrifasciata.— A  specimen  of  this  local  inseeli 
was  taken  at  light  by  a  friend  of  mine,  at  Chiselhurrtt,  in  June 
laat  year.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  new  locality  for  it.— H.  B.  PiiC; 
Leattide,  Kingswood  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  February  2,  1881. 

lUoACiOKOi  incunans,  Gf.,  AT  DuLwioB.— I  took  a  speeimiii 
of  tliis  rarity  at  Dulwich,  on  the  30th  November  last,  aa  it  mh 
Kybetiwrtim  oader  the  roou  of  grass.  According  to  the  Rev.  Bi 
S.  Oorbam,  who  kindly  identified  the  specimen  for  roe,  this  is  ift 
oia  loealtty  for  the  insect— Theodore  Wood  ;  5,  Selwyn  Terraeti 
Jasper  liued,  Upper  Norwood.    [I  have  Uken  a  fair  number  ef 
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specimens— eight  or  ten— chiefly  in  the  North  of  London,  as  at 
Higbgate  and  Hampstead. — J.  A.  P.] 

Note  on  leaf-mining  Dipteron.— The  subject  of  the   life- 
history  of  the  leaf-mining  Diptera,   so  ably  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Fitch  in  his  instructive  and  learned  paper  on  the  '*  Mangold-fly," 
and  published  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  '  Entomologist,'  is 
so  interesting,  that  any  new  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  are  worthy 
of  record.     In  the  appendix,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  adding 
to  Mr.    Fitch's    article,   I  placed   the  Chortophila   atriplicis   of 
Goureau  among  the  synonyms  of  C  betce,  thus  expressing  the 
opinion  that  they  were  probably  the  same  species,  following  the 
example  of  Haliday.     This  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
fact  that  in  November  last  I  received  a  specimen  of  C  betce  from 
the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield,  of  Guestling  Rectory,  near  Hastings, 
which  he  had  bred  from  "  larvse  feeding  in  bladdery  mines  on 
Atriplex  sp.  near  the  sea."     Mr.  Bloomfield  has  kindly  promised 
to  follow  up  this  interesting  occurrence  by  trying  to  find  out  next 
summer  the  name  of  the  species  of  Atriplex,  and  also,  I  hope,  to 
collect  some  more  larvae,  and  try  to  breed  some  more  imagines. 
He  also  added,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  "  I  have  little  doubt  the  sea 
beet  was  not  far  of  "  (from  the  Atriplex),  '*  as  I  know  it  grows  on 
the  clilFs  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  I  found  these 
larvae."     I  hope  he  may  find  some  larvae  feeding  upon  the  beet,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Atriplex,  and  prove  whether  they  both  produce 
the  same  fly.     In  December  last  Mr.   C.  W.  Dale  sent  me  a 
specimen  of  Rondani's  C.  chenopodii,  which  he  had  bred  from  a 
larva  mining  the  leaves  of  a  dock.     This,  in  addition  to  other 
facts  of  the  same  nature,  leads  me  to  believe  that  most  of  the  leaf- 
mining  flies  are  not  strictly  confined  to  one  species  of  plant. — 
R.  H.  Meade;  Bradford,  Yorks.,  Feb.  18,  1881. 

Vespa  norvegica  at  Stamford  Bridge.— On  August  11th 
last,  while  collecting  Coleoptera  on  umbelliferous  plants  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  near  York,  I  captured  a  specimen  of  Vespa  norvegica  ; 
as  this  seems  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  British  wasps,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  recording.— [Rev.]  W.  W.  Fowler;  Lincoln,  Feb.  8,  1881. 
Scientific  Nomenclature.— To  judge  from  the  name  pro- 
posed for  the  new  Manx  Eupithecia,  we  may  expect  ere  long  to 
be  favoured  with  "Billana,"  "Pollyaria,"  and  similar  examples  of 
modern  English  science  and  good  taste.  Surely  some  step  might 
be  taken  to  stifle  these  monstrosities  at  their  birth,  and  to  prevent 
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iU  being  in  the  power  of  collectors  to  debase  Science  by  gbfc 
tocb  ridiculous  nsmes,  and  then  posing  in  dignity  on  priority  • 
C.  A.  Baioos;  65,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  February  1,  1881. 

[We  quite  agree  witli  our  correspondent,  but  do  not  coDttdi 
it  cor  province  to  stifle  names  which  have  previously  appear* 
elsewhere.— £d.] 

Lanoasbirb  and  Cheshibe  Entomological  Societt. 
first  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  this  Society  wan 
January  31,  in  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street;   ti; 
president  (Mr.  Capper)  in  the  chair.     After  the  minutes  of  th 
previous   meeting    had   been  read   and  confirmed,  the   S 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  current  year: — Prci^ 
Mr.  S.J.  Capper;  vice-president,  Mr.  Nicholas  Cooke;  seciL 
Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis.     After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officer 
Mr.   Capper,   in   the   course   of  a   few   remarks,  reminded  tli 
members  that  this  was  the  fifth  year  of  their  existence,  and  tb: 
they  were  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  prosperity. — Ed. 

Colorado  Beetles  in   South  Devon. — At  the  Yeali 
Police-court,  on  February  8th,  Henry  William  Horton,  a  fai  nu 
recently  returned  from  Canada,  was  charged  with  having  hn 
unlawfully  in   his  possession  certain   living  specimens  of  lb 
Colorado  beetle,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Canadi 
By  section  5  of  the  Colorado  Beetle  Order  of  1877,  it  is  lit 
lawful  for  any  person  to  keep  any  living  specimens  in  any  stt^ 
of  existence,   under  a   penalty   of    £10.     It  was  proved,   aii 
defendant  admitted,  that  he  had  had  living  specimens  —ncnrlv 
score — feeding;  hut  stated  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  dm 
wrong  to  bring  a  few  specimens  to  show  his  friends,  and  that  i 
soon  as  be  heard  it  was  against  the  law  to  keep  them  he  destro|e 
them.   He  called  a  witness,  who  saw  defendant  throw  a  namlNi|- 
tight  or  nine— into  the  fire.     The  Bench  fined  the  defendant  f- 
—Abridged  from  *  Western  Daily  Mbsovby,'  Feh  9,  1881.   } 


OBITUARY. 
WALTim  Pmup  Weston. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  reooi 
the  death,  in  hi»  twenty-ninth  year,  of  our  Correspondent,  Walt 
P.  Wettim,  which  oeeurred  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Fehruary  dOt 
at  his  rttidaiioe,  Aabam  Villa.  Putney.  A  notice  of  his  eiitom«| 
logiMl  work  will  appear  next  month— Ed.  i 
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Melanthia  albicillata  var.  suffusa. 
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VARIETY   OF  MELANTHIA   ALBICILLATA. 

^■The  pretty  variety  of  M.  albicillata,  figured  above,  was  one  of 
liberal  imagines  of  this  species  reared  from  a  batch  of  eggs  by 
Mr.  T.  Meldrum,  of  Kipon,  Yorkshire.  It  appears  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  variety  plumbata  (Curtis)  of  M.  t'uhiginata, 
which  occasionally  occurs  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Having 
failed  to  discover  this  form  described  elsewhere,  I  propose  to 
name  it  Melanthia  albicillata  var.  suffusa.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Meldrum  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  example,  and 
also  for  kindly  adding  it  to  my  collection. 

John  T.  Carrington. 

RIBUTIONS   TO   THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   BRITISH 
PTEROPHORL 

By  Richard  South. 
(Continued  from  p.  53.) 

Life -HISTORIES  of  various  species  of  British  Pterophori 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Ento- 
mologist' and    elsewhere,  but    these    are    so    scattered    as    to 
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be  hardly  eoiiTenient  for  reference,  e^cially  when  it  posnl 
happens  that  even  the  name  of  the  species,  about  which  we  want 
to  learn  something,  is  unknown  to  us.  The  student  of  the 
larger  groups  of  Brititih  Lepidoptera  is  assisted  in  his  investiga- 
tions by  works  treating  of  the  particular  group  or  groups  he  may 
wish  to  study,  but  should  he  be  inclined  to  turn  his  attention  to 
our  apaeiet  of  Pterophori   he  is   lefl  very   much   to   his  own 

resources.  It  may  be  suggested 
Fio.  1.  that  we  have  some  account  of 

the   group  in   Mr.   Stainton's , 
*  Manual.'     Time;  in  that  ex- 
cellent epitome  of  British  L<  i 
doptera,  short  descripti*  ' 
given  of  the  imagos  oi   ^  :..l 
thirty  species  of  **  plumes,'*  but  f 
no  mention  is  made  of  their 
larvae,  except  as  regards   the 
food-plant.  The  *  Manual '  was 
published  in  1859,  and  since 
that  time,  with  the  exception 
of   the   life -histories  just   re- 
ferred to,  no  attempt  ha 
made  to  give  a  systematic  hii>- 
tory  of  the  British  Pterophori, 
In  describing,  I  shall  not 
aim  at  the  production   of  :r 
elaborate     scientific     descrii 
tion  ;  but  I  hope,  by  directiiu 
attention    to    the    more    im 
portant  specific   variations   •  t 
foruiHtion    and    niarkiiigH,    t 
enable  the  student  to  det*  i 
mine    his    captures    in    tln^ 
group  with  precision. 
The  initial  step,  in  identifying  a  species  of  the  PUrophoridtt  in 
tiM  iouigo  ttate,  is  to  note  the  structure  of  the  anterior  wings. 
TboM   art— with   the   exception   of   Agdintet   liennettii— nlmny* 
more  or  !•■•  eMt  on  the  hind  margin,  sonietinies  so  deeply  as  t> 
••IMnile  Um  wing  into  two  distinct  digitii;  in  other  oases  only 
dividiag  Um  wing  into  two  lobei*.     I  prnpoHt*  tu  use  the  tenn 


Fie.  t. 

Vi:  1.— P.  UthoJatiylus.  a,  digital 
jttArUirB ;  b.  outer  di|nt :  c.  ti|i  of  ciuter 
dir^l :  «f  (tp  of  iniirr  diptt ;  r.  angle  of 
oil  f.  iun«r  difrit ;  g.  aiislt*  of  inner 

di  '  imiher  of  hind  «in|{;  i.  2od 

diU".  J     'til  ditto. 

Vtii.  t.^P.  tripomodactyiuM.  —  Anu>rior 
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[jiigit "  in  all  my  descriptions  of  the  perfect  insect,  calling  the 
|u:t  above  the  fissure  the  outer  digit,  and  that  below  the  inner 
igit  (see  figs.  1  and  2).  The  hind  wings  are  divided  into  three 
distinct  feathers;  a  difference  of  length,  breadth,  and  coloration 
of  these  will  often  determine  the  identification  of  a  species. 
The  legs,  too,  which  should  always  be  carefully  preserved,  are 
sometimes  important  in  separating  nearly  allied  species ;  but 
only  in  such  instances  will  special  reference  be  made  to 
them. 

The   accompanying   figures  will    explain   the   terms  which  I 
shall  hereafter  use. 

Anyone  looking  at  a  collection  of  our  "  plumes,"  and  observing 
the  various  contour  of  the  wings  of  the  species  embraced  in  the 
genus  Pteropliorus,  of  the  Britisli  lists,  would  naturally  conclude 
that  they  should  be  divided  into  several  genera ;  and  so,  indeed, 
they  would  be  in  a  European  collection.  There  are  always 
objections  raised  to  any  innovation  in  the  way  of  revised  nomen- 
clature, when  such  change  is  applied  to  a  species  only ;  but  when 
the  division  of  a  whole  group  is  contemplated  it  is  advisable  to 
proceed  carefully.  I  have  therefore  thought  that,  as  most  collectors 
use  the  "  Doubleday  "  list,  both  for  reference  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  cabinets,  it  would  be  better  to  defer  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Pterophori  as  arranged  in  that  list,  more  especially  as  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  describe  the  species  in  the  order  of  classifica- 
tion, but  as  I  can  obtain  the  larvae.  It  wiU,  however,  be  as  well 
■^  I  place  before  your  readers  the  list  as  generally  accepted  by  the 
H^^t^^^^^^^l  lepidopterists.  The  arrangement  is  that  of  Mons.  H. 
D.  Wallingren,  a  Scandinavian  entomologist  of  repute.  It  is  as 
follows,  so  far  as  those  occurring  in  Britain  are  concerned,  and  is 
somewhat  modified  from  Dr.  Wocke  in  Dr.  Staudinger's  Catalogue 
of  1871:— 

CNiEMIDOPHORUS,  Wallgn.         AMBI.YPTILIA,  Hub. 

ODODACTYLUS,    W.  V.  ACANTHODACTYLUS,    Hub. 


w- 


PUNCTIDACTYLUS,    Steph. 

PLATYPTILIA,  Hub. 

DiCHRODACTYLUS,   Muhlig.  OXYPTILUS,  Z. 

OcHRODACTYLUs,  Hub.  Parvidactylus,  Havv. 
Bertrami,  Roesel.                           •      Hieracii,  Zell. 

IsoDACTYLUS,  Zell.  Teucrii,  Greening. 

Trigonodactylus,  Haw.  Ljltus,  Zell. 

Zetterstedtii,  Zell.  Pilosell^,  Zell, 
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IIIM^SEOI^TILUS.  Wallgn. 
Phjeodacttixr,  liub. 
Sbbotikus.  Zell. 
AitiDUs,  Zell. 

PLAOIUl>A(rTYI.U8,    Fisch. 
ZOPUODACTYLI'S,   Zell. 

HoDGKiNstiNi,  Greg. 
PrERotAcn*LU8,  Limi. 

(EDEMATOPHORUS,  Wallgii. 

LiTHuDAC'TTLL'S,   Tr. 

PTEUOPHOKUS.  Wiillgn. 
MoxoDACTYi.ts,  Linn. 


LEI0PT4LUS.  Wallgn. 
L1KNIGIANU8,  Zell. 
TErniiADACTYLrs,  Hub. 
Ooteodactylos. 
M1CK00ACTYLU8,  Hull. 
Bbaoiiyoactylus,  Tr. 

ACIPTIUA.  Hub. 
Galactodactylus,  Hub. 
Si»iiA)DA(mriX8,  CurU 
Balioiiactylus,  Zell. 
Tktuadactyi.us,  Linn. 
Pkntadaciylus,  Linn. 
Pai.udum,  Zell. 
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1  do  not  propose  at  present  to  comment  upon  the  foregoii  _: 
list,  but  I  hope  when  I  have  got  through  the  life-histories  of  our 
British  species  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  shall  also  have  a  i<  • 
words  to  say  about  the  present  position  of  the  group  in   ti 
Doubleday  arrangement  of  British  Lepidoptera. 

I  said  in  my  last  paper  that  I  would  describe  some  of  t: 
species  in  my  next  contribution,  but  no  doubt  your  readers  will 
have  observed  at  the  head  of  the  Exchange  list,  in  the  March 
uumber  of  the  'Entomologist,'  that  it  is  intended  to  give  plat  - 
illustrative  of  the  descriptions,  showing  figures  of  imago,  pu]>    . 
larvie,   and   food-plant.     This   w^ill   obviously   necessitate 
little  delay  in  tlie  publication,  which  will  proceed  as  fast 
naeea— ry  material  for  figuring  comes  to  hand. 

It  maj  be  reasonably  assumed,  when  more  observers  an*  ut 
work  on  the  Pterophori,  and  the  larvee  assiduously  hunted  for  hi  id 
collected,  that  not  only  will  some  of  the  rarities  be  deprived  of  tli<  ; 
claim  to  be  considered  rare,  but  a  new  species  or  two  may  b* 
to  our  list.  As  a  guide  I  will  refer  to  three  of  our  rarer  and  ou.  . 
tinental  species  of  PUrophorida.  The  larva  of  Pterophorus  brach  .,■ 
daetgluM  is  said  to  feed  on  Lactuca  viuralis  in  June.  I  shoiil  i. 
boworer,  think  it  more  likely  to  be  found  on  L,  salifftia,  TUm 
hittM*  plant  is  not  of  such  general  distribution  as  L.  muraUa,  but 
it  oeenni  in  thoia  few  placet  where  the  insect  in  question  hat 
hem  tdcen;  therefore  I  shall  not  be  considered  to  draw 
rash  eoDditsiona  if  I  suppose  the  restricted  range  of  P.  bniclitf 
dactjflus  to  be  due  to  its  predilection  for  the  scarcer  species  of 
Laditea,  I  well  know  that  "plume**  larvn  found  upon  one 
spaeist  of  a  tribe  of  plantK  will  also  frequently  feed  upon  uthrr 
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^■'Species  of  that  tribe;  but  I  also  know  that  they  evince  a  decided 
preference  for  one  species,  and  are  generally  to  be  found  only  on 
that  pabulum.  On  the  Continent  Pterophorus  Icetiis  is  said  to  feed 
in  June  on  Andryala  sinuata,  and  P.  aridus  in  April  and  May  on 
Coris  monspeliensis.  Imagos  of  both  species  have  occurred  in  this 
country ;  the  former,  in  Norfolk,  not  unfrequently.  Pterophorus 
didactylus,  Z.,  feeds  on  the  Continent  in  May  on  the  flowers  of 
Geuni  rivale.     This  plant  seems  to  aff'ect  damp  meadows  and 

i mountainous  woods ;  in  the  Highlands  it  grows  to  an  elevation  of 
nearly  2800  feet.  The  larva  feeds  in  the  evening,  and  rests  on 
ihe  flower-stems  by  day.  Neither  larvse  nor  imago  have  hitherto 
been  observed  in  this  country,  but  possibly  may  be  discovered 
here  in  some  habitat  of  the  plant.  The  water  avens  (Geum) 
flowers  during  May,  June,  and  July,  in  Britain. 

In  concluding  this  introduction  to  my  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  British  Pterophori,  I  venture  to  ask  the  co-operation 
of  your  readers  during  the  coming  season  in  assisting  me  to 
obtain  larvae,  with  tlie  food-plants,  for  figuring.  I  shall  only  be 
too  happy  to  acknowledge  such  assistance.  These  larvae  should 
be  full  grown,  unless  the  younger  forms  diff'er  materially  from  the 
adults.  The  paragraph  on  this  subject,  in  the  Exchange  list,  will 
give  the  necessary  particulars.  I  think  it  probable  that  many 
larvae  of  this  group  will  be  more  easil}^  found  feeding  after  dusk ; 
at  any  rate,  I  know  such  is  the  case  with  several  species. 
London,  March  12, 1881. 
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By  John  B.  Bridgman  and  Edward  A.  Fixcu. 

No.  XL— ICHNKUMONIDiE  (continued). 

Section  5. — Scutellum  pale;  apex  of  abdomen  and  generally  the  middle 
spotted  or  banded  with  yellow  or  white. 

A.  2nd   and   3rd    segments  yellow  or   fulvous,  with  or  without  black 

marks  (females). 
a.  Apical  margins  of  remaining  segments  yellow. 
'-  Metathorax  armed  with,  two    acute  spines;   legs  yellow  and   black 

varied. 5.  armatorlus,  6 — 8  lines, 

**  Metathorax  not  so  armed, 
t  Gastrocaeli  scarcely  perceptible ;    tibiae,  tarsi,  and  antennae  tawny- 
yellow  ;  apex  brown.    -         -         -        6.  in/ractorius,  6 — 7  lines. 
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tf  (iwtmcirii  v«rj  distinct:   antamuBwIiife^ringed:    tarsi  sud   uhm 
stniw*Tello«,  apex  of  hinder  black.      9.  trifasciahu,  i\ — 7^  line«. 

h.  0th  and  7th  sctftnpiiu  entirely,  or  margins,  fulvous  ;  titi  ' 

ap(*x  of  bind  one  bliick. 

•  Smtallain  jellow.      ....    I.  jHiUuitoriut,  &—s  hues    i  . 
^Si  SetHsUttin  white.        .....     ceriuthius^  5 — r>^  liii'  ^. 

B.  Abdoneo  red  ;  apex  of  1st  and  *^nd  segnu'iits  widely  yelluw ;   1  : 

8rd,  and  4th  generally  black  at  the  base  (females). 
Tarai  and  tibia  orange,  apex  of  hinder  brown. 

14.  crUpatoriutt  0 — 8  lines  <  1 1. 

C.  Basal  or  intermediate  segments  with  pale  spots  (females). 

a.  9nd  and  Srd  segments  with  pale  lateral  spots;  apical  segments  p^U 

marked. 

•  Femorm  black;    the  spots  on   9nd   snd  Srd  segments  large  aii  i 

jellow ;  tarai  and  tibise  yellow,  apex  of  binder  bUck. 

4 .  wioM  itorius,  6|^7  11 1 1  -  - 
^*  Femora  fulvous. 
t  Head  moderately  narrowed  behind  the  eyes  (spots  on  one  or  b<  ;>i 
aegmaots  sometimes  wanting).  12.  notatoriM,  7 — vi  lines    /  . 

ff  Head  n«ariy  straight  behind  the  eyes.      •       11.  atratorius,  0^  liii' 

b.  Baaal  segment  or  segments  with  the  apical  margins  white;  or  >m  ! 

white  lateral  spou — Ist  to  Srd,  or  1st  and  2nd,  or  1st,  segroeti:^ 

marked. 
Legs  black  ;  tibiie  broadly  white-ringed. 
Gastn>c»li  small :  metathoracic  ares,  three. 

•  Frontal  orbit*  broadly  reddish  straw-coloured. 

9.  niargineguttatUM,  0  lines  i  </  . 
**  Ffxmtal  orbits  broadly  marked  with  white. 

8.  oratoritu,  6 — 7  J  lines  <  ' 
e.  The  last  four  or  five  apical  segments  with  greenish   white  latt  i  i! 
bands  (also  male).  IT .  glaucatoriu*,  6i — 7^  liic   . 

A.  Snd  and  8rd  or  4th  segments  yellow,  more  or  less  marked  wi.h 

black  ;  remaining  segments  with  yellow  margins  (males). 

a.  Gastroceli  subobsolete. 

•  ted  aagment  at  the  base,  Srd  base  and  apex,  yellow. 

fl.  in/ractoriiu,  5—7  lin<  > 
f  Had  and  Srd  segments  with  large  lateral  spots. 

4.  mon'Uoriut,  t\ — 7  lim >. 

b.  Otftroceli  distinct ;  tarai  and  tibin  yellowish,  apex  of  hinder  brown. 

20.  occUorius,  6| — 8  lines  (A.  «,  a). 

B.  tedto4lliacaiBants  yellow,  or  nurked  with  bUck ;  apex  of  abdoroeo 

paUfmaiM). 
a.  lleCathorax  armed  with  two  aeute  apinea.   5.  arwuUoriuM,  0— H  lineii 
li.  MtCathorax  not  so  armed. 

^  8e»trtittm  jeUow. 

f  Oaalfseali  slightly  impreased.  1.  paUmtorius,  0 — 8  lines  (A,  a), 

H  Gaatroorli  very  distinct    •        •         •      9.  irffiueuitm,  0— 7^  linea. 

♦e  Scittellum  while.        ....  cmnthitu,  6— &|  lines. 

C.  Ist  and  Mud,  or  Srd,  basal  segnauts  with  while  Uteral  spots  or  luu  k 

(aomettmos  wanttog);  0th  and  7  th,  or  7th  alone,  wnite  niarkc<i 

Ooslriaw  MBill:  OMUthomaio  area,  8. 
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AntennjB  black ;  tibiae  with  a  broad  yellowish -white  ring. 

9.  margitieguttatus,  6 — 7  lines  (a). 
II  Antennae  and  tibiae  white-ringed,      -       8.  oratorius,  6 — 7-|  lines  (a). 
D.  Segments  1st  to  4th   yellow,    base   black   or   red ;    the    remainder 
variously  marked  with  yellow  and  black,  or  quite  black  (males). 

14.  crispatorius,  6—8  lines  (t). 


Section  d. — Scutellum  pale;  abdomen  red  and  black  ;  apex  white  or 

yellow. 

A.  2nd  and  3rd  segments  red,  sometimes  marked  with  black  (females). 

Gastrocseli  small. 
a.  Arese  of  metathorax,  three. 
•:•  Orbits  of  the  eyes  yellowish. 

Tibiae  red  or  tawny-yellow,  the  last  or  last  two,  base  and  apex  black. 

3.  spoliator,  6 — 8  Hues  (/,  a). 
Orbits  of  eyes  black,  rarely  inside  partly  red. 
f  Hinder  femora  red. 
Antennae  white-ringed,  most  frequently  tricoloured. 

19.  vadatorius,  6 — 8^  lines. 
II  Antennae  not  white-ringed  ;  base  yellowish,  apex  fuscous. 

18.  pallidicornis,  6  lines. 
•f-f  Hinder  femora  black. 
§  6th  joint  of  flagellum  of  antennae  subquadrate. 

21.  Gravenhorstii,  6 — 8  lines. 
§§  2nd  and  3rd  joints  of  flagellum  subquadrate;  tibiae  and  tarsi  spined. 

20.  occisorius,  5i — 8  lines. 
Areae  of  metathorax,  five. 

Head  behind   the  eyes  not  narrowed;   greater  part  of  legs  nigro- 
piceous  ;  antennae  sometimes  with  no  white  ring. 

22.  negatorius,  6 — 8i  lines  (»,  a). 

Head  behind  the  eyes  obliquely  narrowed  ;   antennae  without  white 

ring.  ....         23.  uniguttatus,  6 — 7  lines  (s,  a). 

1st  to  3rd  segments  of  abdomen   red;    petiole   more  or  less  black; 

5th  to  7th  white-margined  (females). 
Gastrocaeli  large  ;    metathoracic  areae,  five  ;   tibiae  red,  apex  of  hind 
one  black.  ....     38.  strigatorius,  h  —  Q\\ue&(a). 

2nd  segment  of  abdomen  red ;  apex  of  2nd  to  7th  with  pale  yellow 

margins  (females). 
Tibiae  and  tarsi  pale  orange.       -         -       7.  amatorius,  6^ — 8^  lines. 
A.  2nd  and  3rd  segments  red  ;  sometimes  marked  with  black  (males). 

Gastrocaeli  small, 
a.  Metathoracic  areae,  three. 
*  Hinder  femora  red. 

t  Antennae  black  above ;  4th  to  7th  segments  widely  margined  with 
white  at  the  apex.    -         -         -         -         19.  vadatorius,  6  lines. 
tl  Antennae  yellowish;  apex  fuscous  ;  6th  and  7th  segments  whitish. 

18.  jmllidicomis,  6  lines. 
"""-  Hinder  femora  black. 
+  4th  to  7th  segments  with  a  white  apical  spot. 

21.  Gravenhorstii,  6 — 8  lines  (h,  a). 
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\l  4th  or  5Ui  to  Tth  t^gmeote  with  the  apical  tottrgins  yellowish. 

SO.  occuoriut,  5f--8  lines  {h, «,  <i) 
h.  MetsQionkcio  tre«,  fire. 

§  Heed  behind  the  eyes  not  narrowed,    dd.  tugatoritu,  0—8^  lines  {a 
tS  Head  behind  the  ejes  obliquelj  narrowed. 

28.  uniguttattu,  6 — 7  lines  (^  n  •. 
B.  1st  to  8rd  segments  red,  and  sometimes  4th  more  or  less ;  petiol< 
more  or  less  bkck  (males). 
Tibi»  red,  apex  of  hind  one  black.  ;)8.  $trigaioriut,  5 — 6  line^. 


Section  7. — Scutellum  pale ;  abdomen  red,  or  red  and  black. 

A.  GastrocsBli  small  (females). 

a.  Aree  of  metathorax,  five. 

*  Abdomen  red ;  middle  segments  blackish  at  the  base :  hind  femont 

red.         .•         .         .         .        15.  equitatorius,  6 — (>J  lines  (A,  <i  i. 
<-♦  3nd  and  drd,  and  sometimes  partly  the  4th,  segments  red ;  incision 
of  2nd  fuscous  black  ;  hind  femora  black. 

16.  lUigiosiu,  5i — 7  lines  {t,  a). 

b.  Aree  of  metathorax,  three. 

2nd  and  3rd  segments  red  ;  front  legs  partly  red. 

39.  alticola,  6i— 7J  lines. 

B.  Oastroceli  moderate,  or  rather  large  (females). 

a.  Segments  2nd  to  7th,  tibiie  and  tarsi,  red.  37.  fusoriiUt  8 — 10  hnes. 

b.  Abdomen  chestnut,  base  black. 

*  Hind  tibisB  red ;  apex  and  extreme  base  black. 

83.  repentinust  h\ — 7  lines. 
Note. — Gravenhorst  described  /.  melanoccutanus  and  /.  repetttintu 
as  distinct  species.  Wesraael,  in  *  Tentamen,'  united  them,  placing 
the  latter  as  a  var.  of  the  former,  but  separated  them  in  Bui.  Ac. 
Brux.,  1857,  as  Mr.  Marshall  has  done  in  his  list;  but  Holmgren 
has  united  them  thus : — ' 

Var.  1,  male  and  female.     Scutello  nigro. 

Ichnnmum  wuUuwcastanut,  Grav.,  I.  E.,  i.,  553. 
Amblytds$  mslanoaisUinus,  Wesm.  Tent.,  185. 
Var.  2,  male  and  female.     Scutello  toto  vel  apioe  albo. 
Jchuewnon  rejiruUmu,  Grav.,  I.  E.,  i.,  467. 
These  two  varieties  are  quoted  by  Wt'stnael  in  *  Tentamen,'  with  the 
same  divtinctive  marks.     From  this  it  would  appear  one  has  a  pale 
scutellum,  the  other  has  not. 
*o  Hind  tibie  almost  entirely  black. 

Metathoracks  area)  iubquinqut,  31.  wtmoetutmuUt  5—7  lines  {a). 

e.  9od  and  8rd  segmenu  red ;  the  4th  sometimes  marked  with  red : 

marffins  of  red  segmenu  oenerally  obscure. 
t  2od  and  Srd  segments  entirwr  red. 

I  Are«  of  metathorax,  three ;  hind  tibia  reddish  or  brown :  apex  black. 

80.  mtuoriui,  6—7  lines  (/,  a). 

l\  Art**  of  metathorax,  indistinctly  Hve  :  hind  tibia  not  reddidh  at  the 

base.  31.  r/iffoctuMfitti,  5 — 7  1ines(«). 

H  Apioil  nandna  of  find  and  M  generally  black  (§),  or  segment!  morr 

or  Um  Baek,  eotirelj  so,  or  quite  red  (ti)- 
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§  Postero-medial  area  of  raetathorax  divided  into  three  by  two  distinct 
lines  ;  hind  tibiae  almost  entirely  obscure. 

29.  divisorius,  7^—S^  lines  {I). 

§§  Postero-medial  area  of  metathorax  with  two  indistinct  lines,  or  none 

at  all;  hind  tibiae  towards  the  base  whitish  yellow  or  straw-coloured. 

28.  fossorius,  6 — 7^  lines  [l,  a). 

A.  Gastrocaeli  small  (males). 

2nd  and  3rd  segments  fulvous-red,  or  3rd  segment  more  or  less  in  the 
middle,  or  entirely  black,  or  2nd  and  3rd  fulvous;  2nd  to  4th 
apical  margins  yellow.  -  23.  unifjuttatus,  6 — 7  lines  (a,  I). 
Note. — In  Marshall's  list  A.  compurcatus  is  No.  24,  which 
Wesmael  says  has  a  broader  abdomen  than  A.uniguttatus,  but  is  very 
like  it.  He  further  says,  '  Amblypygi  Europaei,'  p.  40,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  experience  of  xi.  uniguttatus  and  A.  conspurcatus  he 
has  noticed  many  specimens  which  are  very  much  alike,  and  gives  a 
list  of  three  females  and  ten  mates,  but  will  not  say  they  all  belong  to 
the  same  species ;  still  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Holmgren, 
in  his  *  Ichneumonologia  Suecica,'  although  he  describes  forty-three 
species,  does  not  mention  any  one  of  these  thirteen  insects.  This 
certainly  seems  to  confirm  Wesraael's  opinion  that  they  may  be 
varieties  of  one  species.  Tischbein  retains  A.  conspurcatus  as  a  good 
species,  with  the  remark,  "  not  found  here  "  (Birkenfeld). 

B.  Gastrocaeli  moderate  (males). 

a.  Areae  of  metathorax,  three. 

*  Abdomen  reddish  ;  base  black. 

t  Colour  of  abdomen  red.       -         -        -         37.  fusorius,  8 — 10  lines. 
ft  Colour  of  abdomen  chestnut.       -         -     83.  repentinus,  5^ — 7  lines. 
**  2nd  and  3rd  segments  red,  or  marked  with  black ;  4th  sometimes 
partly  red. 
I  Hind  tibiae  white ;  apex  and  below  the  base  black. 

29.  divisorius,  7^—8^  lines  {h,  I,  a). 
]l  Hind  tibiae  red  ;  apex  black.  -  30.  messorius,  6 — 7  lines  [a). 

Ill  Hind  tibiae  towards  the  base  more  or  less  straw-coloured. 

28.  fossorius,  6 — 7^  lines  (/,  a). 

b.  Areae  of  metathorax,  indistinctly  five. 

5th  segment  sometimes  castaneous ;  tibiae  semiannulated  with  white. 

31.  mesocastanus,  5 — 7  lines  {h,  a). 


Section  8. — Scutellum  black ;  abdomen  red,  or  red  and  black. 

A.  Abdomen  red,  base  black  (females  and  males). 

a.  Gastrocaeli  small ;  areae  of  metathorax,  five ;  legs  dark. 

25.  castanopygus,  62 — 7  lines. 

b.  Gastrocaeli  rather  large ;  areae   of  metathorax,  three ;  greater  part  of 

femora  and  tibiae  red.     -      32.  melanocastanus,  bh — 7  lines  (s,  I). 

B.  Segments  2nd  to  3rd  or  4th  red,  or  marked  with  black  (males). 
•'-  Antennae  white-ringed ;  abdomen  sometimes  quite  black. 

26.  sputator,  5^ — 7  lines  (I,  a). 
*^^<  Antennae  not  white-ringed ;  gastrocaeli  small. 

3.  spoliator,  6 — 8  lines  {t,  a,  I). 
Segments  2nd  to  3rd  or  4th  red,  or  marked  with  black  (females), 
t  Tibiae  black. 
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I  MetubofKio  tptrmdes  Unetr-aUmgtto :  stigma  of  wings  red. 

23.  urU^uitattu,  5 — 6  lines  (t,  u  . 

II  Meuthoimeio  spiracles  rather  short ;  stigma  fuscous. 

85.  Panxeri,  4^'6  lines  (/.  ^). 
H  Tilim  red. 26.  tpuUUor,  6  lit. 


THE  COCOONS  OF  HYDROPHILUS  PICEUS  AND 
H  YD  ROD  I  US    FUSCIPES, 

Bt  Abboit  G.  Lakbr. 

In  the  summer  of  187H  I  had  the  opportunity  of  exni  * 
a  good  many  cocoons  of  HydrophiUis  piceus,  and,  as  I  ha\ 
Tarious  and  somewhat  conflicting  accounts  given  of  these  cocooi.  . 
my  notes  on  the  subject  may  possibly  be  of  some  interest  i  • 
persons  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  water  insects. 

The  cocoons  were  taken  from  a  pond  in  the  south-east 
London  between  June  9th  and  July  1st.  They  varied  cdi 
siderably  in  size  and  shape,  but  on  the  average  were  ab«  i: 
11|^  lines  long  by  10}  lines  broad,  and  the  height  from  the  bott  mi 
to  the  tip  of  the  spike  was  about  17  lines.  The  walls  of  th<  -«• 
nests  were  composed  of  a  substance  very  like  whitey•bro^^!l 
paper,  but  the  portion  of  the  cocoon  immediately  under  the  spirxt 
was  in  each  case  closed  simply  by  a  loose  downy  material,  which 
would  not  be  impervious  to  water,  and  as  this  part  was  submerg<  I. 
it  is  clear  Uie  enclosed  eggs  must  be  constantly  moist.  I  ha.c 
seen  it  stated  these  cocoonB  are  water-tight,  but  this  is  i:  t 
in  accordance  with  my  experience. 

The  interior  of  the  nest  contains  a  loose  silky  substan'  t 
timilar  to  that  at  the  end  immediately  beneath  the  spike,  and  tin 
egga  are  arranged  with  great  regularity,  their  ends  resting  on  tin 
bottom  of  the  cocoon.  The  young  larvie,  when  mature,  bn  ak 
through  the  silky  substance  mentioned  above,  but  before  thr) 
are  ready  to  emerge  they  are  capable  of  some  degree  of  move* 
ment 

The  cocoons,  whilst  the  egga  are  unhatched,  are  very  baojrant. ' 
and,  if  allowed  to  float  loo8«  thej  are  only  submerged  to  about 
two-thirds  of  their  depth.  I  have  found  them  floating,  and  only 
surrounded  with  Conferva,  bot  moat  of  the  speoimena  I  bavr 
taken  hare  been  attached  to  the  long  grasa  growing  in  the  wattrj 
tht  margin  of  the  pond,  or  elie  attached  to  the  under  lidi  of 
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a  floating  aquatic  leaf;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  spike  has  always 
protruded  beyond  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  but  the  cocoon  itself  has 
been  hidden  from  above,  but  it  would  of  course  have  been  con- 
spicuous from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  long  spike  with  which 
these  cocoons  are  furnished  should  perform  some  definite  office, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  what  it  is.  Tlie  spike 
consists  of  a  substance  somewhat  thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
rest  of  the  cocoon,  and  is  hollow  throughout  the  greater  part  of 

I'ts  length,  except  that  it  is  crossed  and  recrossed  inside  with 
I  dark  tln'ead-like  substance,  thus  somewliat  resembling  a  horn 
puffed  with  tow.  The  apex  of  the  spike  does  not,  however, 
bpear  to  terminate  in  an  orifice,  but  is  closed. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  spike  can  serve  as  a  balance 
to  the  cocoon,  because  the  nests  are  usuall}^  attached  to  some 
kind  of  support ;  I  may,  however,  mention  that  I  cut  off  the  spike 
from  two  of  the  cocoons,  and  in  both  these  cases  the  eggs  did  not 
hatch  ;  it  is,  however,  possible  this  may  have  arisen  from  some 
other  cause,  although  these  particular  cocoons  appeared  to  be 
milar  in  every  respect  to  others  of  which  the  eggs  matured 
due  course.  The  cocoons  from  which  the  spikes  were  removed 
bsequently  sank. 

These  nests  are  so  constructed  that  when  floating  loose  the 
ike  retains  its  proper  position  uppermost,  and  even  if  the 
coon  be  held  so  that  the  spike  is  parallel  with  the  water,  and 
en  suddenly  released,  it  immediately  rights  itself;  if,  however, 
e  spike  be  only  partially  submerged  and  then  released,  the 
coon  turns  bottom  upwards. 

The  number  of  eggs  contained  in  each  nest  is  usually  between 
0  and  60  ;  thus  in  four  cocoons,  of  which  I  counted  the  larvae 
hen  they  emerged,  the  figures  were  respectively  53,  57,  56,  and 
7,  or  an  average  of  56.  It  will  be  observed  how  closely  these 
gures  approximate. 

The  egg-pouches  made  by  Hydrobius  fuscipes  are  very  similar 
in  substance  and  general  appearance  to  those  of  Hydrophilus 
piceus,  although  far  smaller,  being  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
flattened  on  one  side,  and  are  without  any  spike.  I  have  found 
them  very  plentiful  in  April  and  May,  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  floating  grass,  their  presence  being  indicated  by  the  upper 
side  of  the  grass  leaves  having  small  patches  or  streaks  of  white. 
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The  spike  noted  in  the  cocoons  of  H.  piceu»  is  absent  from 
those  of  //.  fiucipiB,  its  place  being  taken  simply  by  the  material 
of  which  the  nest  is  composed,  being  continued  from  the  under 
side  of  the  grass  leaf,  round  the  edge,  and  then  spread  over  tlie 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  From  their  position  these  cocoons  i>f 
H.fiueipe$  must  he  peculiarly  liable  to  be  submerged  by  the 
rising  of  the  water  through  floods.  I  find,  however,  that  the  epgs 
in  these  pouches  will  hatch  if  kept  entirely  under  water.  Thus 
ooooons  submerged  on  April  24th  had,  for  the  most  part, 
hatched  out  by  May  19th  ;  there  were,  however,  some  of  tli 
which,  on  being  opened  out,  were  found  to  contain  lar?iB  t\ .  ~ 
alive,  but  not  matured. 

The  larvae  appear  to  emerge,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
about  ten  to  nineteen  days  after  the  cocoons  are  first  made,  but  I 
expect  the  period  varies  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  water, 
and  with  other  conditions. 

I  have,  by  opening  various  egg-pouches,  had  an  opportuuiiy  uf 
observing  that  the  larvae  of  H.fuscipes  develop  gradually,  and  ar^ 
capable  of  motion  some  time  before  they  are  ready  to  emei 
from  the  nest.     The  cocoons  are  also  not  water-tight,  as  there 
always  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  in  the  nests. 

No  doubt  these  cocoons  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  li 
and  as  the  individual  eggs  are   not  covered  with   any  sti 
integument,  and  the  process  of  development  is  gradual,  the  i.     . 
must  act  as  a  shelter  to  the  young  larvse  and  preserve  them  fr«  m 
their  enemies  until  they  acquire  sufficient  activity  to  go  in  search 
offood* 

4,  Radwctt  Boad,  Brooktoy  Rim,  Broekley,  Oct  9ft.  1880. 


PTRAUS  LIRNIQIALIS,  Zell.  :    A   PYRALK  ADDED  TO 
THE   HRlTISIi    FAUNA. 

Bv  W.  Tmo>ii»»(>n. 

It  is  witli  great  pleasure  I  have  to  record  the  addition  of  S 
new  Pyrale  to  tlie  Britinh  fauna.  In  August,  1879,  I  captured  a 
moth  at  light,  which  1  put  aside  for  a  dark  variety  of  Pyralii 
fartHaltM  In  August  and  September  of  last  season  I  captured 
three  others,  abo  at  light.  Feeling  convinced  they  were  some* 
thing  new  I  sent  a  specimen  to  Mr.  Barrett,  who  kindly  wrote 


idar^ 
mergi 
ere  m 

larvij, 
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that  they  were  the  Asopia  Lienigialis   of  Zeller.     Mr.   Bryan, 

mother  collector  here,  has  also  captured  several  specimens ;  in 

jach  case  at  light. 

183,  Stantonbury,  Stonv  Stratford,  Bucks, 
March  5,'l88l. 

[Pyralis  Lienigialis  of  Zeller  is  closely  allied  to  P.  farinalis, 
ind  will  follow  immediately  after  that  species  in  our  collections. 
>r.  Wocke  places  it  in  the  genus  Asopia,  and  separates  it  from  the 
latter  species  only  by  A.  domesticalis,  a  species  not  yet  recorded 
is  British.  Dr.  Wocke,  in  his  Catalogue  (1871),  records  our  new 
iddition  only  from  Livonia  and  Finland.  —Ed.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES.   &c. 

Silk-producing  and  other  Exotic  Bombyces. — Continuing 

^my  observations  (Entom.  xiii.  63)  upon  the  open-air  rearing  of 

these  insects  in  this  country,  I  will  begin  by  referring  to  Attacus 

Luna.     I  have  been  most  successful  in  breeding  this  beautiful 

jand  delicately  plumaged  moth.     On  the  21st  June  last  nine  eggs 

itched,  resulting  in  five  of  the  young  larvae  attaining  maturity 

md  constructing  cocoons  between  the  3rd  and  13th  of  the  follow- 

ig  August.     The   larvse   were   slieved   to   branches   of  walnut 

^uglans  regia),  and  protected  from  heavy  rains  by  thin  water- 

)roof  covering,  and  the  cocoons  were  spun  in  the  hollows  which 

le  larvae  had  formed  by  ingeniously  drawing  together  two  or 

tree  leaves  of  the  food-plant.     The  cocoons  are  equal  in  texture 

id  size  to  those  imported  from  America,  the  largest  being  nearly 

'^o  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth.     The 

:st  imagines,  a  pair,  emerged  on  the  5tli  September,  measuring 

expanse  of  wing,  the  male  four  inches  and  a  half,  and   the 

female  five  inches,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  maximum  expanse 

>f  wing  of  the  insect  in  its  native  state.    The  remainder,  females, 

emerged   on  the   9th,    and  proved   equally   fine   specimens.     I 

loticed  that  the  characteristic  apple-green  colour  of  the  wings,  as 

rell  as  the  purple -grey  costal  and  thorax  stripes,  were  of  paler 

mes  than  that  of  imported  specimens,  but  that  the  lunated  spots 

m  the  fore,  and  the  ocellated  spots  on  the  hinder,  pair  of  wings 

'"ere  unusually  clearly  defined  and  brilliantly  coloured.    From  the 

Female,  which  emerged  on  the  5th  September,   130  fertile  eggs 
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obtained  betwaen  the  8th  and  14th  of  the  same  month,  and 
more  might  have  been  obtained  had  not  the  moth  been  killed  to 
preserve  for  the  cabinet.     These  eggs  show  si^ns  of  not  li  • 
until  next  spring  or  summer,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thr 
in  its  North  American  habitat,  where  it  passes  the  winter  in  the 
pupal  state,  having  completed  the  cycle  of  its  active  existence 
within  the  montlis  of  June,  July,  and  August     This  abnormal 
condition  may,  in  a  measure,  arise  from  the  mildness  of  our 
autumn  compared  with  that  of  North  America,  where  winter  sc  ts 
in  with  much  abruptness  and  severity,  and  where  consequent 
the  gradatioiis  between  heat  and  cold  are  not  so  perceptible  as  m 
this  climate.     Attacus  Selene. — I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  m 
rearing  this  transcendently  lovely  moth,  the  eggs  of  which  hatcli<  1 
too  late  in  the  season — 5th  August— to  ensure  success  in  the  o|m  n 
air.     Three  larvae,  however,  out  of  four  hatched,  approached  full 
growth,  and  one  of  which  commenced  on  10th  October  to  form  a 
eocoon,  wliich  it  was  never  destined  to  complete.     These  larvje 
were   fed   and   protected   similarly  to  those  of  A*  Lun<i.     'i  i 
caterpillar  is  verj'  beautiful,  as  indicated  in  my  previous  notes. — 
G.  J.  Gripes;  2,  Pownall  Crescent,  Colchester,  Nov.  11,  1880. 

FoBCiNO  Pdp.e.— I  have  had  lately  rather  extensive  experien  -• 
on  this  subject,  and  have  come  to  a  decided  conclusion  that  whr!  <• 
practicable  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  allowing  nature  to  take 
her  own  course,  at  least  as  regards  obtaining  fine  specimens  nt  a 
time  when  setting- boards  are  comparatively  empty,  and  entom  • 
logists  are  not  working  so  hard  as  in  the  general  season.  In 
October  of  last  year  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  about  25 
pape  of  PapUio  Machaon,  several  of  common  species,  as  Pierit 
napi,  P.  rapa,  &c.,  besides  odd  numbers  of  SmerinthuM  populi  and 
8.  ocMcUua;  I  also  had  12  foreign  pupie  of  P.  Podalirius; 
all  ibete  I  put  in  a  breeding-cage  exposed  to  the  outer  atmo* 
sphere,  where  I  left  them  for  a  time,  as  I  have  found  it  indis* 
pentable  that  they  should  be  first  exposed  to  the  frost.  If  y<>nr 
retden  remember,  we  had  some  cold  weather  in  the  commeni-t- 
meni  of  December,  which  I  allowed  the  pap»  to  have  the  benefit 
of,  and  afterwards  removed  the  whole  batch  to  one  of  the  hottest 
hooiat  on  the  nursery.  The  following  is  a  record  of  the  timei 
when  the  chief  number  of  the  imagines  emerged  :— On  Christmas 
Day  three  P.  Podalirius  came  out,  and  shortly  afterwards  tpci  i- 
o(  PierU  napi  and  P.  rapm :  on  January  4th,  7th,  2l8t,  and 
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ebruary  5th,  all  the  other  P.  Podalirius  emerged ;  P.  Machaon 
first  made  an  appearance  on  January  28th,  and  I  have  since  had 
nine  or  ten  more.  As  I  write  this  a  superb  specimen  of  that 
noble  butterfly  is  drying  itself  in  the  cage.  S.  populi  and  S. 
ocellatus  appeared  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  also  bred  three  foreign 
examples  of  Pieris  Daplidice  all  in  magnificent  condition.  I  think 
that  I  have  said  enough  to   show  that  where  possible  it  is  an 

nmense  advantage  to  force  those  Lepidoptera  which  hybernate 

the  pupa  state.     I  have  an  idea  that  those  which  pass  the 

ortest  time  in  that  state  are  less  liable  to  failure  at  the  time  of 

mergence  than  chrysalides  which  are  compelled  to  run  a 
gauntlet  of  evils,  such  as  becoming  too  dry  or  the  reverse,  for 
nine  and  sometimes  ten  months.  Out  of  about  30  specimens  bred 
by  me  this  winter,  I  have  had  but  one  failure,  which  was  a  P, 
Podalirius^  and  that  was  rather  an  accident,  as  I  found  the  imago 
on  its  back  in  a  little  water  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
breeding-cage  vainly  endeavouring  to  rise.  As  it  turned  out 
afterwards,  one  pair  of  wings  reached  their  proper  size,  the  others 
ver  grew  at  all. — B.  Pritchard  ;  Frankwell  Nursery,  Shrews- 

ury,  February  8,  1881. 

Larva  of  Cidaria  fulvata.  —I  fear  Mr.  Gervase  F.  Mathew 

as  made  a  mistake  in  his  description  of  the  supposed  larva  of 

idaria  fulvata,  in  the  March  number  of  the   'Entomologist' 

ntom.  xiv.  67).     Probably  by  the  time  the  April  number  is  out 

me  imagos  will  have  appeared  from  the  larvae  described,  and,  if 

I  have  no  doubt  they  will  prove  to  be  not  C.  fulvata,  but 

nticlea  badiata,  the  different  varieties  of  the  larva  of  which  Mr. 

athew  has  described.     Years  ago  I  fell  into  the  same  mistake 

yself,  but  fortunately  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  imagos 

efore  publishing  description.     I  had  beaten  out  these  larvae  very 

eely  at  the  beginning  of  June  from  wild  rose  bushes  here,  about 

hich  in  July  C.  fulvata  was  always  plentiful.     I  had  no  doubt 

hatever  of  their  being  that  species,  and  as  such  described  them 

my  note-book.     Nor  did  I  scarcely  suspect  the  error  when  no 

agos   appeared  in   my  cages  in  July,  nor  until   the   following 

spring,  when  I  reared  from  them  a  splendid   series  of  Anticlea 

badiata.     Several  years  after  I  found  the  larva  of  C.  fulvata,  and 

a  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  '  Entomologist's  Monthly 

Magazine'  for  May,  1880.— Geo.  T.  Porritt;  Highroyd  House, 

Huddersfield,  March  2,  1881. 
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TsNTHREDiNiDiB  NEAR  YoRK«  —  The  following  not. 
cmptores  of  Tenthredinidas  haTe  been  made  by  me  dum^ 
MMons  1879  and  1880.  I  am,  however,  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Fitch  and  Bridgman  for  naming  them.  They  will,  therefore,  be 
pleased  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  so  doing. 
— Trichioioma  hetuleH^  Kl.  This  species  is  perhaps  scarcely 
worth  recording  on  account  of  its  general  abundance,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  an  interesting  species,  being  one  of  our  largest 
sawflies.  It  abounds  in  the  larva  state  on  the  hawthorn  hedges 
around  here;  its  large  size  and  white  appearance  render  it  a 
conspicuous  object.     It  is  one,  therefore,  which  may  b<  ' 

found  by  the  liymenopterist.  If  we  beat  the  heti 
August  or  September  into  an  inverted  umbrella,  we  shall  be 
readily  repaid  by  an  abundance  of  the  larva.  When  disturbed  it 
rolls  itself  up  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  and  will  remain  quietly 
concealed  there  until  the  object  of  its  alarm  has  gone.  After 
feeding  for  four  or  five  weeks  it  then  commences  to  construct  a 
dwelling  for  its  winter  quarters.  It  does  not,  like  the  larvae  of  the 
lepidopterous  group,  roam  about  for  a  considerable  time  in  search 
of  a  place  where  it  may  safely  rest,  but,  being  full -fed,  it  sets  to 
work  there  and  then  on  the  same  twig  on  which  it  had  beea 
feeding,  and  makes  a  strong  oval,  leathery  cocoon,  something 
similar  to  the  cocoon  of  EriogasUr  laneatris.  In  this  home  it 
remains  until  the  following  May  or  June  as  a  contracted  larva. 
It  then  changes  to  a  pupa  a  few  weeks  before  its  emergence  as  a 
perfect  6y.  Crcesut  septentrionalii,  L.,  is  not,  I  believe,  a  species 
of  general  occurrence,  though  where  it  does  occur  it  is  found  in 
some  abundance,  from  its  being  a  gregarious  feeder.  It  has 
Tistied  this  locality  during  the  years  1870  and  1880.  I  noticed  it 
upon  alder,  birch,  and  hazel  in  1870,  stripping  the  bushes;  ill 
1880  I  noticed  it  only  on  birch,  but  in  greater  numbers  than  in 
tlie  previous  year.  It  takes  firmly  hold  of  its  food-leaf  with  its 
prolegs,  and  if  in  anywise  disturbed  it  throws  up  its  posteriot, 
segments  in  self-defence.  Its  colour  is  pale  green,  with  conspicuooi 
black  snbdorsal  spots.  When  full-fed  it  descends  into  the  earti 
and  spins  a  brown  tough  cocoon,  and  remains  there  until  the 
following  June.  The  colour  of  the  perfect  fly  is  black,  wil 
a  broad  bright  red  band  on  the  abdomen.  C.  UUipe$t  Hart. — A 
smaller  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  last  I  met 
with  a  dosen  lanra  on  some  birches  in  a  hedgerow  in  1870.    U 
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feeds  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  several  larvae  together. 
These  larvae  are  brownish  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
last  segments,  which  are  yellowish.  It  has  the  same  habit  of 
throwing  up  its  posterior  segments  when  disturbed  ;  it  also  makes 
its  cocoon  in  the  earth.  In  the  following  year  it  is  the  first  of  the 
family  to  appear  in  the  perfect  state,  being  three  weeks  earlier 
than  C.  septentrionalis.  The  perfect  fly  is  black,  with  a  narrower 
band  of  red  on  the  abdomen.  C,  varus,  Hart.  —  This  is 
another  species  of  the  same  size  as  C  septentrionalis.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  number  of  larvae  in  1879,  feeding 
upon  some  small  alder  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  they  were  of 
a  darker  green  colour  than  C.  septentrionalis,  and  without  the 
black  spots  which  are  so  prominent  a  feature  in  that  species.  Of 
our  three  species  of  Croesus,  all  of  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  rearing  from  larvae,  this  is  the  last  to  appear  in  the  perfect 
state.  It  began  to  emerge  in  July.  Cladius  viminalis,  Fall. — I 
find  the  larvae  of  this  species  under  the  leaves  of  the  balsam  and 

Kack  poplars,  seven  or  eight  together.  They  rest  during  the  day 
retched  along  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  with  all  their  heads 
gather  and  their  bodies  touching  one  another.  The  colour  of 
e  larvae  is  orange,  with  black  heads,  and  some  scattered  black 
spots  over  the  surface.  When  full-fed  the  larvae  made  their 
cocoons  between  the  gauze  covering  of  the  pot  and  the  rim, 
indicating  by  this  that  the  larvae,  in  a  state  of  nature,  will  make  up 
in  holes  of  the  bark  or  dead  branches  which  may  be  on  the  tree. 

^wnthredo  livida,  L.,  I  have  captured  in  its  haunts ;  it  is  a  very 
ively  insect.  I  find  it  amongst  the  tall  rank  herbage  which  grows 
Jixuriantly  along  ditch  sides.  In  such  places  Heracleum 
W^mhondylium  and  Spircea  ulmaria  grow,  and  it  is  fond  of  settling 
on  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  or  if  disturbed  it  darts  in  among 
them,  and  is  soon  out  of  sight,  whilst  its  quick  movements  make 
it  very  difiicult  to  catch  ;  all  the  while  its  antennae  are  vibrating 
quickly.  Another  distinct  feature  of  this  insect  is,  the  tip  of  the 
antennae  are  black,  but  the  two  joints  preceding  are  white,  and  the 
remainder  are  black.  Tenthredo  punctulata,  Kl.,  and  T.  nassata, 
L.,  are  found  in  similar  situations  as  the  last.  The  former  of 
these  two  is  a  quiet  insect,  and  easily  captured  ;  it  will  remain  on 
the  leaf  or  branch  until  you  box  it.  It  was  common  round  here 
during  1880.  T.  nassata  is  a  livelier  insect.  I  took  two  examples 
1879,  and  might  have  taken  more,  but  thought  it  was  a  common 
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ipMies.  I  did  not  see  any  during  1880,  though  I  looked  for  it 
seTend  timeg.  The  Urva  of  T,  punctulata  is  greyish  green,  with 
oblique  grey  stripes  on  the  sides,  which  meet  on  the  dorsal  line. 
When  full-fed  it  changes  to  a  dull  pink  colour,  enters  the  earth  for 
its  winter  quarters  without  making  any  cocoon.  Tenthredo  gibbota. 
Fall.,  T.  meiomela,  L.,  and  T.  atra^  L.,  I  have  captured  in  this  loca- 
lity ;  of  T.  gibho$a  I  took  two  specimens,  and  one  each  of  the  others. 
Emphytus  einctuMt  L.,  I  find  among:st  briars.  I  have  also  taken 
two  examples  of  Emphytus  perla^  Kl.,  which,  Mr.  Bridgman  says. 
ia  very  rare.  I  do  not  remember  where  I  got  them,  but  think  1 
beat  the  lanre  out  with  others,  as  I  found  them  in  my  room.  Allan  t  - 
arcuatuM,  Forst.,  and  A,  tricinctus,  Fab.,  I  found  on  the  umb.  ^ 
o(  HeracUum  sphondylium,  six  specimens  of  the  first  and  three  ! 
the  second,  in  1679.  Eriocampa  ovata,  L.,  two  examples  arnon*:  t 
alders  in  June  ;  Pachyprotasis  raptP,  L.,  two  examples ;  Nematut 
caprea,  Panz.,  N.  miliaris,  Panz.,  and  N,  bilineatus^  Kl.,  bred  five 
specimens  of  each,  but  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  separate 
tbem  so  aa  to  know  their  respective  larvae  ;  Hemichroa  alni,  L., 
tnd  Selandria  $erva^  Fab.,  three  specimens ;  also  two  specimens 
of  what  I  take  to  be  Selandria  flavescens^YiX.^  Dolerut  cenchvi. 
Hart.,  four  specimens  amongst  nettles  ;  D.  palustrit,  KL,  and 
D.  gonager^  Fab.,  one  each.  Monophadnxu  nigerrimus,  Kl.,  out* 
example.  Athalia  rosa,  L.,  two ;  also  three  specimens  i 
NtmatuM  myoiotidU,  Fab.  Nemattt*  viminalUf  L. — This  in- 
taretting  and  possibly  compound  species  lives,  during  its 
lanral  existence,  in  pea- shaped  and  round  galls  mainly  on 
the  under  side  of  leaves  of  willows.  I  have  met  with  it  in 
this  locality  on  two  or  three  bushes,  the  two  different  ahapt  d 
gdk  being  on  bushes  very  near  each  other.  Whether  tlu* 
bmhes  on  which  both  galls  were  found  are  one  species  of  willow, 
or  two  distinct  speeiet,  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  only  this  appears  to 
be  certain,  that  the  same  insect  is  produced  from  both.  The 
perfect  insect  is  black,  with  the  legs  and  generative  organs  dull 
yellow ;  the  stigma  is  pale  grey,  with  a  black  line  on  ita  inner  aide  i 
Tjydaflav'w^fUrU,  Betz.  (■■  cl^fpeaia,  Klug.)— I  was  fortunate  in  I 
obtaining  a  tpecimen  of  this  apeeies  during  the  summer  of  1879  | 
amongst  young  currant  trees.  It  waa  seated  on  one  of  the  lower  | 
leaves,  and  not  baring  seen  the  species  before,  I  speedily  boxed  ii  | 
It  is  onneeesenry  for  me  to  sny  more  about  it,  as  there  is  an  f 
transUtion  o(  VoUenboYen's  life-history  at  Kntom  xiw  I 
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pp.  101 — 106.  Nematus  ribesii  1  omitted  above  on  account  of  its 
commonness.  It  has,  however,  been  abundant  here  during  the 
past  year.  Various  means  have  been  adopted  to  get  rid  of  this 
pest,  such  as  quicklime,  hellebore  powder,  &c.,  but  of  no  avail; 
it  is  there  again  the  following  year.  We  have,  however,  two 
distinct  species  here  feeding  on  gooseberries.  The  larva  of 
N.  ribesii  is  pale  or  whitish  green,  with  numerous  black  spots 
^«  over  the  surface ;  also  larger  than  the  other  I  have  mentioned. 
■■The  other  is  dark  green,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  dark 
IHgreen  of  the  gooseberry  leaf,  and  on  close  examination  you  can 
■Hiee  small  black  spots  on  the  surface.  This  species,  during  the 
■Hpast  season,  has  been  more  destructive  than  N,  ribesii,  stripping 
■Bwhole  rows  of  trees,  and  causing  them  to  present  a  picture  of 
P  leafless  winter-like  trees.  The  quantity  of  trees  stripped  by  both 
species  covered  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  —  T.  Wilson  ; 
Holgate,  York,  January  7,  1881. 

Anchomenus  marginat¥S,  L.—l  was  rather  surprised  to  see 

the  note  on  Anchomenus  marginatus,  L.,  in  the  March  number  of 

the  '  Entomologist '  (Entom.  xiv.  70),  stating  that  it  was  usually 

onsidered  exclusively  a  coast  insect,  especially  as  it  was  backed 

y  such  authorities.     All  my  specimens  of  this  insect  came  from 

e  banks  of  the  Trent,  near  Kepton,  in  Derbyshire.    I  have  also 

een  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  near  Burton-on-Trent;  and 

st  August  I  came  across  a  specimen  near  Newark- on- Trent.    Of 

ourse  one  does  not  expect  to  find  the  actual  fore-shore  beetles — 

e  Philonthus  xantholoma,  Cillenum  laterale,  &c.,  which  we,  as  a 

le,    actually   find    in    shingle    or    under    seaweed — in   inland 

tuations ;  but  the  habitat  of  the  semi-coast  beetles,  if  we  may 

o  call  them, — the  beetles  that  inhabit  the  sandhills,  and  the  part 

f  the  shore  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide, — must  be  taken  with 

eat  reserve.     I  remember  being  much  surprised  at  finding  a 

roscus  cephalotes  some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  coast ;  but 

awson  (Geod.  Brit.,  p.  114)  records  this  species  from  Woburn, 

Bedfordshire.     Compared  with  the  fauna  of  large  continents 

ke  Asia  or  America,  our  island  may  be  considered  as  entirely 

onsisting  of  coast,  and  therefore  we  must  be  very  careful  in 

peaking  too  strictly  of  coast  or  inland  fauna.     Botanists  will  tell 

s  the  same  thing :  many  maritime  plants  are  found  flourishing 

at  great  distances  from  the  sea,  owing  to  deposits  of  salt  and  other 

circumstances ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  fauna  should  not 
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be  affected  by  these  as  well  as  the  flora.  A  series  of  careful 
obsenrations  regarding  the  distribution  and  consequent  variation 
of  our  indigenous  insects  would  not  only  be  very  interesting,  but 
extremely  useful  to  science.  The  importance  of  such  observations 
has  been  well  shown  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  last  book,  '  Island 
Life.*  Entomology  is  far  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  muc 
collecting ;  and  any  note,  however  trivial,  that  brings  out  a  fact 
with  regard  to  the  structure,  habits,  or  localities  of  insects,  is  far 
preferable  to  any  note  that  simply  records  the  capture  of  a  rare 
species  that  has  very  probably  been  blown  over  from  the  Continci  t . 
interesting  though  these  communications  may  often  be. — W.  N\ . 
Fowler;  Lincoln. 

[I  have  myself  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  Anehomenut 
tnuurginaUu  as  a  very  common  inland  insect,  having  met  with  it 
frequently  and  in  abundance. — J.  A.  P.j 

Strangalia  quadrifasciata  at  West  Wickham. — Lui>L 
August  I  took  this  beetle,  together  with  S,  armata,  at  West 
Wickham.  I  send  you  this  note  as,  besides  the  rarity  of  the 
insect,  I  believe  it  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  before.— A.  Sidney  Olliff;  36,  Momington  Road, 
Begent*s  Park,  March  7,  1881. 

Economy  and  parasite  op  a  Mycetophilid.— Last  May 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  sent  me,  from  Herefordshire,  a  piece  of  a 
boletus,  growing  on  a  pear  tree,  with  some  small  pupas  enclosed 
in  a  white  silken  web.  In  June  I  was  successful  in  rearing  from 
them  a  pair  of  Lasiosoma  {SciophUa)  luUa,  Macq.,  and  also  a  pair 
of  its  parasite,  which  Mr.  Bridgman  considers  to  be  Holmgren's 
OrtkocetUrus  eorrugator.—C.  W,  Dale  ;  Glanville's  Wootton, 
Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Entomological  Nomi:n(latuuk.— Mr.  Bri}j|:>s  nimuks  on  the 
umine  **  BUmckeata,"  (Knioni.  xiv.  71)  ujipt'tir  iiuxplicalih',  fxicpt  ou 
the  supposition  that  he  wished  to  name  the  species  himself.  Thi{ 
first  discoverer  of  a  species  is  dearly  entitled  to  give  it  any  ne^. 
name  he  chooses,  and  Mr.  Cooke  (Entom.  xiv.  43)  is  perfeellf  <{ 
within  his  rights  in  naming  the  species  Blanefuatat  and  he  is  no 
more  bound  to  concoct  a  name  out  of  a  dictionary  than  he  is  lo 
teUow  the  absurd  example  of  Linn6,  and  name  it  after  mythological 
people  who  never  existed,  tho  more  so  as  the  greater  minority  of 
English  enlomologisU  do  not  undarstand  Greek  and  Latin.    In 
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'  any  other  than  the  present  case  it  might  have  heen  a  questionable 
compliment  to  call  a  "  pug  "  after  a  lady,  but  not  in  this,  as  all 
must  admit. — Charles  Clifford  ;  Corporation  Street,  Man- 
chester, March  10,  1881. 
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Lea  parasites  et  les  Maladies  parasitaires.    By  P.  Megnin.    Paris  : 
G.  Masson.     1880. 

This  work  treats  of  the  parasitic  diseases  to  which  man  and 
the  domestic  or  wild  animals  are  liable,  and  of  those  insects  which 
produce  them.  The  parasites  of  ourselves  and  our  animals  we 
all  know  are  very  numerous  and  very  diverse  ;  their  attacks  are 
often  serious,  and  certainly  their  presence  is  at  all  times  unpleasant. 
Though  always  specially  noted  by  medical  and  veterinary  prac- 
titioners, even  generally  by  casual  observers,  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  is  really  known  of  them  in  this  country.  We  welcomed  the 
late  Mr.  Murray's  *  Aptera '  (Entom.  x.  102)  as  a  useful  resume, 
and  much  wanted  manual  of  our  despised  lice,  ticks,  and  mites  ; 
M.  Megnin's  comprehensive  volume  we  now  heartily  commend  to 
the  notice  of  all  students,  whether  medical,  veterinary,  agricultural, 
or  entomological.  The  present  volume  only  treats  of  the  parasitic 
Articulatay  but  it  appears  that  a  further  work,  treating  of  those 
lower  in  the  scale  and  the  cryptogams,  is  in  preparation.  M. 
Megnin's  first  words  define  a  parasite  as  a  being  living  at  the 
expense  of  other  living  beings.  This  will  show  the  wide  ground 
covered  by  this  volume — the  external  and  internal  parasites  of 
animals.  The  numerous  parasitic  Diptera,  and  the  Pulicidce, 
still  retained  in  Kirby's  order  Aphaniptera;  our  well-known 
hemipteron  {Acanthia  or  Cimex) ;  the  numerous  Pediculina  and 
Mallophaga  ;  a  single  new  Collembola,  belonging  to  the  Poduridce, 
which  our  author  tells  us  is  a  veritable  stable-louse  ;  and  that 
abnormal  coleopteron  {Platypsylla  castoris) — the  Canadian  beaver- 
parasite  (figured,  Entom.  vii.  294)— are  all  fully  treated  of  in  both 
systematic  and  economic  detail.  Their  history  occupies  104 
pages.  The  following  336  pages  are  devoted  to  the  special 
families  of  the  Acaridce,  amongst  which  M.  Megnin  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities.  Particularly  clear  and 
mparative  descriptions  of  the  closely-allied  species  are  given, 
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and  their  metamorphoses,  physiology,  and  **  action  nocive  *'  are 
fully  treated  of;  the  nosography,  etiology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  Md 
treatment  of  the  various  parasitic  diseases — in  fact  their  speeial 
pathology  is  also  fully  set  forth.  The  crustacean  parasites  of 
marine  animals  are  less  exhaustively  handled  in  the  concludiu^ 
■j^jjiow  Dams. 

Many  pieces  of  information  we  should  like  to  cull  from  tliis 
book,  and  we  are  sure  they  would  be  interesting  and  instruct :\' 
to  our  readers ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  should  be  consulted  1      ^ 
variety  of  workers  ;  as  far  as  present  information  goes  it  will 
be  found  wanting.     Its  value  is  greatly  increased  by  the  illus 
trations.     There  are  sixty-three  woodcuts,  very  nearly  all  from  the 
author's  beautiful  drawings,  and  twenty-six  plates,  also  drawn  and 
lithographed  by  himself.     We  must,  however,  protest  against  the 
continental — especially  French — method  of  publishing  the  plates 
and  text  in  separate  parts  and  wrappers ;  in  the  present  instanoa 
the  plates  are  nearly  half  an  inch  each  way  larger  than  the  letter^ 
press,  which  is  demy  octavo,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  tha 
▼oloma  can  be  bound.     The  price  of  the  work  complete  is  abo 
seventeai  shillings. — £.  A.  F. 


Biologie    der  Kafer  Europaa,      By   Mathias   Rupertsbero 
Linz  a.  d.  Donau.     1880. 
Entomological  literature  is  now  becoming  so  voluminous, 
is  so  scattered,  that  judicious  and  concise  cataloguing  is  one 
the  best  works  that  can  be  performed  in  the  interest  of  the 
ing  naturalist.      Herr   Rupertsberger  has  just  completed  si 
a  guide  in  his  *  Biologie  der  Kifer  Europas.*      This  is  an  unpi 
isntious  volume  of  but  just  over  dOO  demy  8vo  pages,  but  it  will  proi 
one  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  working  coleopterist,  and  m< 
especially  to  the  general  field  naturalist.     When  an  insect 
ing  to   any  order  is  bred  by  the  general   entomologist,  mi 
valuable  information  is  often  lost  to  science  from  the  mere  fact 
the  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  the  observations 
have    been    previously  recorded.      This  remark    is    espociallj 
applioable  to  the  Coleoptera,  about  whose   economy  so    litth 
la  known  in  this  country ;  many  species  are  met  with  in  tb* 
larval  atate  and  their  life-hiitory  noted,   but  the   uncertain!) 
of  whetbar  the  obaervatious  are  new  or  not  delays  pnblicstirTi 
Bnpertabatgar'a  valuable  compilation  will  at  once  refer  li 
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present  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  any  given  species.  After  a 
short  introduction  and  a  list  of  the  full  titles  of  the  periodical 
literature  cited,  we  have  in  this  work,  firstly,  the  full  record  of  the 
works  and  publications  in  which  the  biological  literature  appeared 
under  the  authors'  names  in  alphabetical  order ;  secondly,  a 
systematic  arrangement  under  the  respective  families,  genera,  and 
species ;  concluding  with  a  catalogue  of  all  known  coleopterous 
larvae,  with  the  name  of  the  describer,  and  the  date  of  publication. 
There  is  also  a  good  index  to  the  genera.  We  have  verified  many 
of  the  numerous  references  and  found  but  one  slight  error ;  the 
omissa  also  appear  to  be  remarkably  few,  though  doubtless  there 
are  some.  Not  only  have  our  scientific  publications  been  over-  , 
hauled,  but  all  our  '  Gardener's  Chronicle,'  *  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,'  *  Loudon's  Magazine  'and '  Arboretum '  references 
are  included,  as  well  as  the  numerous  American  observations  on 
European  species.  Altogether  nearly  700  authors  are  quoted, 
and  their  various  publications  are  more  than  double  that  number. 
In  the  *  Larven- Catalog '  English  names  are  remarkably  few  and 
far  between,  showing  that  our  discoveries  in  beetle  biology  have 
been  comparatively  very  meagre  ;  Mulsant,  Perris,  and  Schioedte 
show  remarkably  well. 

The  *  Catalogue  des  Larves  des  Coleopteres,'  by  M.  F.  Chapuis 
et  M.  E.  Candeze  (Mem.  de  la  Soc.  royal  des  Sciences  de  Liege, 
viii.,  341 — 653,  9  plain  plates,  1853);  Dr.  K.  Letzner's  articles  in 
the  Breslau  '  Zeitschrift  fur  Entomologie '  (vol.  ix.,  pp.  1 — 17, 
Coleop.,  1855) ;  and  Dr.  Hagen's  work  in  his  invaluable  *  Biblio- 
theca  Entomologica,'  Sach-register  iii.,  67  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  440 — 1), 
with  his  further  "  Zusatz  zu  den  von  Chapuis  und  Candeze 
aufgefiihrten  Larven  von  Coleopteren  "  in  the  Stettin  *  Entomo- 
logische  Zeitung'  (vol.  xxiv.,  pp.  298 — 309),  were  the  bases  on 
which  Rupertsberger  had  to  build,  and  the  superstructure  has 
proved  itself  well  worthy  of  such  foundations.  He  has  built  a 
suitable  house,  well  fitted.  May  it  be  frequently  used  by  all 
working  entomologists,  and  then  the  pages  of  our  own  *  Zoological 
Record,'  and  of  Cams'  *  Zoologischer  Anzeiger,'  and  his  *  Zoolo- 
gischer  Jahresbericht '  will  contain  more  frequent  biological 
references  under  "  Coleoptera  "  than  hitherto.  This  will  soon 
necessitate  new  wings  to  Rupertsberger's  compact  house — a 
supplement  to  the  then  well  known  reference-book  now  under 
nsideration.— E.  A.  F. 
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OBITUARY. 

Walter  Philip  Weston. — By  the  early  death  of  Mr.  Walt,  i 
Philip  Weston  (Eiitom.  xiv.  72)  a  large  number  of  the  readers  of 
the  *  Entomologist  *  have  lost  a  genial  friend  in  one  who  was 
always  willing  to  assist  his  brother  naturalists  either  with 
information  from  the  Urge  store  of  knowledge  he  had  accumu* 
Iftted  or  with  specimens  which  he  liberally  distributed.  Mr. 
Weston  had  from  his  childhood  been  attached  to  the  study  of 
Entomology ;  and  although  most  of  his  attention  was  devoted  to 
Lepidoptera,  the  other  orders,  particularly  Coleoptera  (of  which 
he  possessed  a  good  collection),  were  not  neglected.  His  favourite 
group  of  Lepidoptera  was  the  Tortrices,  and  his  collection  of  them 
is  very  complete.  Whilst  solving  the  problem  of  the  identity  of 
Ephippiphora  gaUicolana  and  E.  ohscurana  (Entom.  xi.  237)  he 
made  many  interesting  observations  concerning  the  insects 
inhabiting  oak-galls ;  and  Mr.  Bridgman  named  one  of  the  new 
Ichneumons  bred  by  him,  Cecidonomus  Westoni.  As  a  practical 
collector  Mr.  Weston  was  most  successful,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  endeavoured  to  attain  scientific  results  from  his  work,  and 
that  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  the  pages  of  the  '  Entomologist ' 
bear  ample  testimony.  Amongst  the  periodicals  to  which  he 
contributed  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Athenaeum.*  Had  he  lived 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  science  would  have  much  benefited 
from  his  untiring  energy  and  power  of  observation.  In  September, 
1879,  Mr.  Weston  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Birch,  keeper  of 
oriental  antiquities,  British  Museum,  who  survives  to  mourn  his 
lots.— Ed. 

Robert  Hini>.  — Mr.  Hind  died  at  Veik,  March  11th.  IhhI, 
aged  sixty-one  years.  About  quarter  ol  a  century  ago  Mr.  Hind 
did  much,  in  an  unostentatious  manner,  to  encourage  and  revive 
Entomology  in  Yorkshire.  At  his  home  in  Gillygate,  York,  was 
established  the  York  Entomological  Society,  which  became  ft 
plesssnt  reunion  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  Chiefly  on 
sceount  of  ill-health  be  has  not  latterly  given  muoh  attention  to^ 
collecting.  He  had,  however,  considerable  success  as  a  rearer  ol( 
Micro-lepidoptera.  It  was  he  who  ftrst  obtained  in  this  oooniiji 
MelistoUapUB  Cfphaloniea,  a  species  which  has  rarely,  if  ever« 
obtained  since.— Ed.  , 
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NOTES   ON   THE   LEPIDOPTERA-RHOPALOCERA   OF 
HUDSON'S   BAY. 

By  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Mr.  Walton  Haydon,  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the 
results  of  two  years'  entomological  collecting  in  this  very  dreary 
region. 

Mr.  Haydon  is  stationed  at  Moose  Factory,  on  an  island  at 
the  south-western  side  of  St.  James*  Bay,  the  most  southern  arm 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  situated  in  long.  80°  56',  lat.  50°  20',  thus  being 
about  3000  miles  due  west  of  London.  The  trees  of  the  district 
are  chiefly  pine,  birch,  and  willow,  with  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  ;  the  country  is  marshy.  The  winter  is  very  long,  lasting 
seven  months,  during  five  of  which  the  thermometer  does  not  rise 
above  freezing,  and  sometimes  sinking  to  -62"  F.  Mr.  Haydon  has 
I  sent  me  the  observed  mean  temperature  for  eleven  months  of  the 
year,  according  to  Fahrenheit,  viz. :  January  —  4°  2' ;  February 
-   6°  6';  March  +  li°  8';  April  +  24°  7';    May  +  40°  6';   June 

1+  51°  0';  July  +  60°  3';  August  +  58°  5';  October  +  38°  0'; 
November  +  25°  0' ;  December  +  7°  8'.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
although  Moose  is  within  a  few  minutes  in  the  same  latitude  as 
London,  the  climate  is  very  much  colder,  the  winter  longer,  and 
the  summer  shorter. 
Ordinary  vegetables  do  not  come  to  perfection ;  for  instance, 
Mr.  Haydon  informs  me  that  his  peas  grew  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet,  but  produced  no  pods ;  and  on  July  10th,  1880,  the  potatoes 
were  but  four  inches  above  the  ground.  At  least  thirty  Indians 
had  died  of  starvation  during  the  winter  of  1879-80. 
I 
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In  SO  dismal  a  country  such  creatures  of  the  sun  as  butterflii 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  exist,  but  seventeen  species  ha\ 
been  transmitted,  belonging  to  ten  genera.    Of  the  genera  all  but 
one  are  British ;  of  the  species  three  are  British,  eight  are  closel 
allied  to  British  species,  four  have  European  allies,  one  alon* 
presents  an  American  type  of  an  European  genus,  and  one  is  of  a 
purely  American  genus. 

The  British  species  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Van€$$a  Antiop<i,  Linn.— Differs  only  in  the  buff  border  beiiu 
more  irrorated  with  black  dots  than  any  British  or  Europoaii 
specimens  I   have    seen.     Appears    in  July,   August,   and    St^ 
tembei. 

Pyrameis  carduit  Linn. — This  cosmopolitan  insect  presents 
not  the  slightest  difference  from  the  normal  form.  Appears  from 
July  to  September. 

I^rameis  Atalanta,  Linn. — The  only  difference  I  can  detect  is 
that  the  white  spots  in  the  upper  wings  are  slightly  smaller  than 
in  British  specimens.     Captured  in  July  and  August. 

The  eight  species  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  British  species 
are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Pieris  oUracea,  Harr. — Closely  resembles  P.  napi,  but  paler 
in  colour,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  wings  spotless,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  male  spring  variety  of  the  latter.  Appears  end  of  Ma} . 
June,  and  July. 

Argynnii  Atlantis,  Edwards. — A  much  darker  insect  than 
A.  Adippe,  one  of  its  nearest  British  allies,  with  a  broader  dark 
band  around  the  edges  of  the  wings,  and  the  under  side  of  the 
lower  wings  with  a  chocolate  ground  colour. 

ArgynniM  Myrina,  Cram. —Very  close  to  A.  SeUne,  but,  as  in 
the  last  species,  the  under  side  of  the  wings  is  of  a  darkii 
chocolate  colour,  and  the  silver  spots  are  more  distinct. 

Fanessa  JlfU^rti,  Godt.— Very  closely  allied  to  V,  urtica ;  it 
differs  in  being  darker,  without  the  row  of  blue  spots  near  the 
edges  of  the  wings,  the  two  small  spots  on  the  upper  wings  of 
F.  mrUem,  are  also  absent ;  the  central  black  spot  on  the  cosU 
joins  that  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  wing,  thus  forming  a  fasciti. 
as  is  occasionally  found  in  the  latter  species.  The  species  flie:i 
early.    The  specimen  sent  was  taken  on  May  Uth,  1870. 

Of^pU  Faumus,  Edwards,  and  Oraptu  graciUM,  Qrote  A 
Robinson.— Can  only  with  difficulty  be  distingoished  from  eacli 
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ther,  or  from  Grapta  C-Album,  Linn.     The  former  species  was 
ptured  in  May ;  the  latter  in  June,  July,  and  August. 

Lyccena  Lucia,  Kirby. — This  species  reminds  me  very  much 
f  our  L.  argiolus,  and  would  appear  also  to  be  double-brooded, 
ne  of  the  specimens  having  been  captured  as  early  as  June  13th. 
d  another  as  late  as  September. 
Colias  Eurytheme,  var. 

Colias  Keeivaydin,  Edwards.— Can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  our  well-known  Colias  Edusa.  The  specimens  sent  me  were 
taken  in  August  and  September. 

The  four  species  belonging  to  British  genera,  which  have  no 
near  allies  in  these  islands,  but  are  represented  on  the  Continent, 
are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Argynnis  Lapponica,  Esp.,  and  A.  Tarquinius,  Curt. — The 
Hudson's  Bay  form  of  the  first  species  differs  in  no  way  from  the 
European ;  and  the  second  may  probably  be  only  a  geographical 
variety,  hardly  differentiated  sufficiently  to  be  termed  a  distinct 
species.     They  appear  in  June. 

Argynnis  Bellona,  Fabr.— In  the  shape  of  its  upper  wings, 

which  are  long  and  narrow,  this  is  much  further  removed  from 

the  European  species  of  the  genus  Argynnis  than  any  of  those 

above    mentioned :    it    has    a    peculiar    vinous-coloured    under 

ide   to   the   secondary  wings,  and   the   silver   spots   are    quite 

bsent. 

Papilio  Glaucus,  Linn.,  var.  TurnuSy  Linn. — In  Europe  this 
ne  species  is  represented  by  P.  Alexanor,  which  it  much 
esembles ;  it  is  also  very  like  P.  Podalirius.  In  July  it  is  found 
ommonly  by  Mr.  Haydon;  but  the  melanic  variety,  the  true 
.  Glaucus,  does  not  seem  to  occur. 

The  American  type  of  an  European  genus  is  Limenitis 
rthemis,  Drury,  var.  lamina,  Fab. ;  the  only  European  species 
which  this  approaches  is  L.  popidi.  This  latter  species  appears 
to  stand  midway  between  such  European  species  as  L.  Sibylla, 
Linn  ,  L.  Camilla,  Wien.  Verz.,  and  the  American  form  assumed 
by  the  genus  on  that  Continent.  The  four  specimens  received 
very  closely  resemble  in  both  sexes  Edwards'  figures  of 
L.  lamina.  Fab.,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Butterflies  of 
North  America.' 

All  the  species  dealt  with  I  regard  as  Arctic  or  Sub -Arctic 
forms,  standing  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Arctic  birds,  and  to 
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which  the  zoological  division  into  Paliearctic  and  Nearctic  regions 
does  not  apply. 

The  purely  American  genus,  PhyeuxUi,  is  not  represented  in 
any  part  of  the  Paliearctic  zoologicHl  region  ;  the  highest  devel  ]• 
ment  of  the  group  has  been  obtained  in  the  Neo-tropical  zoolo<:i    il 
region,  from  which  the  species  of  the  genus  inhabiting  N*  i:li 
America  have  been  probably  derived. 

The  only  species  received  from  Hudson's  Bay  is  PhyciotUi 
Tharoi,  Drury.  It  appears  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  thirteen  specimens  sent  do  not  differ  very  maeh 
in  colour  or  markings,  except  that  some  are  darker  than  otherf; ; 
and  in  two  specimens  there  is  a  wavy  line  running  through  th*- 
black  band  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  side  of  the  secondary 
wings.     The  insect  is  very  plentiful  in  the  district. 

The  collection,  of  which  I  have  now  given  a  description,  snuill 
as  it  is,  is  not  wanting  in  interest.  It  is  surprising  to  contemilr* 
the  time  which  must  have  elapsed  since  the  three  identical  ^\lth 
European  species  had  a  common  ancestor,  and  yet  the  differ^  ii>  i 
now  existing  is  too  sliglit  to  consider  them  even  varieties  of  t  a.  h 
other.  A  former  connection  with  Europe  by  the  Farde  Islamls, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  no  doubt  existed,  and  during  one  of  ihe 
periods  of  mild  Arctic  climate  the  transmission  of  species  from 
one  continent  to  another  was  effected.  We  are  so  in  the  habit  of 
calling  this  hemisphere  tlie  Old  World,  that  it  does  not  occur  to 
us  that  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Vanessa  Antio}}a  passed  ii>in 
America  to  Europe,  as  that  the  converse  was  the  case. 

To  Mr.  Walton  Hay  don  my  thanks  are  due  for  havinij 
furnished  me  with  the  material  used  in  i\w  preparation  i 
these  notes. 

S,  H«ddo  VUlA*,  BlMkbeftth.  S.E. 


BUTTEUFLY  HUNTING  IN  NATAL:  ON  THE  COASTLANDSJ 

liy  William  D.  Guocii,  C.K. 

(CuoUmumI  from  p.  G(i.) 

Thb  very  close  retemblance  of  these  three  insecta.  Dai 
Kcheria,  P$etidaenta  7'arquinia,  and  Acraa  Aganiee,  as  thi 
circled  and  swooped  in  the  laxy  luxury  of  intense  sunlight, 
most  scutely  wsu*he<l  by  the   veteran,  who  found  difliculty  ill 
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dentifying  the  two  latter  insects  from  one  another,  although  not 
so  much  so  in  separating  D.  Echeria.  The  latter  has  a  Danaidine 
movement,  every  now  and  then,  of  its  wings,  a  sort  of  flutter 
which  the  other  two  did  not  give,  but  the  general  tone  of  the 
colouring,  the  flight,  and  their  association,  lead  even  an  educated 
eye  astray.  The  congener  of  P.  Tarquinia,  P.  Boisduvalii,  perhaps 
the  most  richly-coloured  insect  of  our  coast,  is  equally  deceptive, 
being  closely  allied  superficially  to  Acrcea  Zetes,  var.  Acara; 
I  have  seen  them  on  the  wing  together,  and  the  most  intense 
watching  did  not  enable  me  to  distinguish  them.  P.  Tarquinia 
I  always  tell  at  once  from  A.  Aganice,  perhaps  being  more  used 
ii  to  him,  as  he  was  always  to  be  found  at  "  my  corner."  We  next  add, 
i;  •  on  this  spot,  Junonia  Natalica,  Terias  Brigitta,  with  the  bright 
r  yellow,  Pieris  Agathina,  two  or  three  specimens  showing  the 
different  ranges  of  yellow  and  orange  in  its  colouring.  Atella 
Phalanta  visits  its  food-plant  in  plenty,  and  several  deeply- 
marked  specimens  (it  is  the  wet  season  brood)  are  secured. 
Although  tempted  to  linger  here  by  the  ever- changing  fauna, 
having  a  long  stretch  yet  before  us,  we  leave  the  crown  of  the 
hill  and  go  into  the  unkempt  fruit-garden,  through  which  we  are 
to  gain  the  bush  path. 

The  first  step  we  make  into  the  fallen  orange  leaves  and  fruit, 

hich  cover  the  ground,  disturbs  innumerable  individuals  of  the 

ery  interesting  moth,  Achcea  Chameleon.     They  are  settled  on 

e  fallen  and  half-decayed  fruit —guavas,  oranges,  lemons,  sour- 

ps — which  litter  the  ground,  and  are  avidly  sucking  the  juices 

at  remain   in  it.      The  veteran  who  has  not  seen  a  similar 

henomenon   to   the  same  extent  before,  commences  a  raid  on 

em,  and  exclaims  with  delight  at  the  diversity  of  each  specimen 

om  the  previous.     I  remind  him  that  butterflies  are  our  object, 

d  we  must  move  on  ;  ten  minutes,  however,  has  given  us  to  the 

o  nets  thirty  picked  specimens,  which  quite  serve  to  indicate 

e  Chameleon  variety  of  forms  of  this  moth.     Its  appearance  in 

uch  abundance  this  season  is  very  remarkakle,  the  more  so  that — 

Ithough  the  larvae  must  be  large  conspicuous  grubs,  and  I  have 

een  collecting   everywhere  for  the  last  three  months  —  I  have 

ot  seen  a  single  specimen  of  it,  although  the  imago  is  now  out 

myriads. 

Amongst  the  moths,  and  holding  their  own  as  they  best  can, 
e   capture,   somewhat   surfeited   with  their   fruity  repast,   two 
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fenudet  of  PapUio  Metope,  one  the  Cenea  type,  the  other  the 
jellow  one ;  Ckaraxet  Ethalion^  females  also  ;•  C  Citharou,  both 
sexes;  and  seTersl  CrenU  NtitalmsU.  These  are  all  moi. 
aUentiTe  to  the  decaying  guayas,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
stronger  flavour,  than  to  any  other  of  the  fallen  fruits.  In  tlie 
sun  abo,  round  a  loquat  in  bloom,  we  take,  for  the  first  tiin* . 
although  we  haTS  seen  them  before,  the  two  gorgeous  day-moths, 
GlaueopU  FomtoiOt  with  its  sheen  of  gold  and  silver  and  bands 
of  purple  and  red,  and  O.  MadagascariensU,  with  its  rich  bin  k 
and  crimson  bands  and  marks.  As  we  leave  the  corner  of  this 
old  garden,  and  enter  the  tliicket  skirting  the  big  bush  which  we 
are  going  to  cross,  we  find  several  specimens  of  the  larvte  of  the 
dear-wing  humming-bird  moth,  Hemaris  Hylas,  which  are  very 
variable ;  and  on  the  food-plant,  which  has  large  green  shiny 
leaves  and  clusters  of  red  bell-shaped  flowers,  we  watch  a  female 
depositing  her  eggs,  singly,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  selecting 
always  quite  fresh  opened  young  leaves  on  a  central  axil  of  the 
plant. 

Eurytela  Hiarh<Uy  C,  Cleodora,  Acraa  Natalica,  Junonia  CUHa^ 
Phtiogtwma  Varanes,  several  PieridiB,  a  damaged  P,  Merope^  A, 
Phalantaf  are  all  added  here,  as  well  as  a  few  skippers,  Pamphila 
Mckopaani,  P.  mackenii,  Nisoniades  DjalaUet  Pyrgtu  vindex. 

The  veteran,  before  entering  the  bush,  quite  bears  me  out  in 
my  penchant  for  this  little  bit  of  hunting  ground,  upon  which, 
not  an  acre  in  extent,  I  have  taken  over  one  hundred  varieties  of 
butterflies  in  one  season.  Its  aspect,  compactness,  and  availability 
was  borne  in  mind  whenever  he  visited  me  afterwards ;  when  mis- 
■ing  I  always  sent  for  him  to  **  my  corner." 

For  the  next  half-mile  our  path  is  tlience  a  track  which  I  have 
eoi  with  a  bush -knife,  rather  tortuous,  and  very  narrow,  partly  to 
get  to  the  boles  of  the  large  iron-wood,  mahogany,  flat-orown, 
and  fig  trees,  for  sugaring  purposes  at  night,  and  partly  to 
work  a  way  to  the  hill -top  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  which 
is  the  favourite  haunt  of  7'.  Menettheus  {Ophidocephahu  f) 

Pushing  slong,  now  and  then  barred  by  a  fallen  trunk  or  a 
thorny  lliana,  we  reach  an  open  glade  of  rank  graas,  and  liliaceous 
plants  and  trees  with  mossy  boughs,  on  which  a  few  parasitic 
orchids  are  just  over  bloom ;  on  the  edge  of  this,  being  on  the  alert, 
the  Satyrid,  Onophode$  Parmeno,  is  marked  down,  and,  after  a  very 
•pffoach  and  quick  plunge,  captured  ere  he  can  rise 
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Irom  the  bed  of  fallen  leaves  on  which  he  had  settled,  protected, 
to  any  but  the  best-trained  eye,  by  his  under  wings  of  marvellous 
tracery  of  greys  and  browns.  Here  also  the  sweet  little  diaphanous 
Pontia  Alcesta  is  taken,  three  specimens,  slowly  flitting  through 
the  complicated  network  of  interlacing  branches,  and  much  easier 
to  see  than  to  obtain ;  and  a  little  Satyrid,  sporting  pretty  freely, 
is  added,  but  one  which  we  have  already  made  acquaintance  with 
on  the  edge  of  the  bush,  and  on  our  path  down  to  this  glade.  A 
large  wood  tiger  moth  also  captured,  although  in  bad  condition, 
is  interesting,  because,  as  a  female,  it  has  a  curved  horny 
appendage  at  the  tail  which  has  puzzled  me  much  to  explain.  I 
have  bred  the  moth  from  larvae  taken  in  the  same  bush,  but  they 
were  leaf-feeders,  and  so,  if  the  appendage  is  an  ovipositor,  it  is 
difficult  to  indicate  its  object ;  it  is  true  I  have  never  worked  out 
the  life-history,  and,  as  the  veteran  suggests,  it  may  pass  the  first 
weeks  of  its  existence  in  the  larval  state  under  or  in  the  bark  of 
the  food-plant. 

Following  the  valley  bottom  downwards,  although  we  have  no 
great  success  in  hunting,  we  have  cool  walking,  and  by  the  time 
we  arrive  at  the  high  road,  which  we  have  to  cross,  we  are  cooled 
down,  and  have  forgotten  the  intense  blaze  of  the  sunlight  we  have 
yet  to  experience. 

The  Natal  bush  is  not  very  striking ;  the  underscrub  and 
thicket  is  so  dense,  that  even  when,  as  occurs  now  and  then 
throughout  it,  a  patch  of  really  grand  trees  is  found,  you  have  a 
great  difficulty  in  making  out  their  size  or  beauty.  Here  and 
there,  chiefly  on  the  damper  slopes,  the  undergrowth  is  less,  and 
you  are  able  to  see  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards,  and  appreciate  the 
density  of  the  growth  and  real  size  of  the  trees ;  and  elsewhere 
some  giant  fig,  battening  on  its  victims,  and  still  grasping  the 
decayed  remnants  in  its  contorted  stems,  sw^eeps  over  a  large  area, 
and  by  its  deadly  shade  seems  to  kill  off  the  surrounding  trees, 
to  stand  majestic  amidst  their  destruction,  and  leave  an  open 
space  below  and  round  it. 

The  fig  trees  are  full  of  holes,  and  in  them  a  large  Erebus 
moth,  Patida  MacropSy  takes  refuge,  and,  when  poked  out  by 
a  stick,  flops  out,  like  a  bat,  in  a  sulky,  dodgy,  and  bewildering 
way,  which  renders  him  anything  but  an  easy  victim  to  the 
entomologist,  the  more  so  that,  immediately  upon  his  emergence, 
he  dashes  straight  at  your  face  on  a  tour  of  inspection.     J3ees 
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also,  and  very  Urge  hornets,  to  say  nothing  of  snakes,  sometimes 
emerge  from  these  holes  instead  of  Erebus,  and  lend  anytliing 
but  a  pleasing  source  of  diversion  to  the  operation. 

The  high  road,  when  reached,  although  dusty,  has  one  side  <  f 
it  lined  by  a  labiate  flower  in  full  bloom,  and  here  we  first  ni<  •  t 
with  the  Hesperid,  Ismene  Floresian,  and  its  var.  Valmara u  ' 
They  are  charming  insects  to  make  acquaintance  with,  and  use 
numerous.  Poised  at  the  flower-bells,  with  the  bright  white  lav 
vibrating  on  the  hind  wing,  if  cautiously  approached,  they  are  not 
difficult  of  capture,  and  the  veteran  is  soon  pleasantly  occupit  d, 
adding  also  CaUidrya$  Florella,  Eronia  Leda,  E.  CUodora,  ami  a 
female  AnthochariM  lone^  who  all  come  dipping  along,  with  a  hover 
from  flower  to  flower,  to  sip  and  be  off  again.  Whilst  he  is 
at  work  I  stroll  up  to  a  bridge  where  a  watercourse  crosses  the 
road,  a  favourite  spot  of  PoptZto  Pylad^s^  and,  as  he  is  there, 
I  fetch  up  the  veteran  for  a  try  ;  but  P^lcuiff,  circling  and  settlii  •. 
three  of  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  at  an  inconveniciit 
height,  are  too  well  occupied  flirting  with  each  other  to  bestow 
any  attention  upon  us.  We  try  the  long  rod,  but  vote  them  *'sour 
grapes,"  and  return  to  our  bush-path. 

Leaving  the  road,  a  few  steps  carnes  us  through  a  patch 
of  castor-oil  and  dhol,  the  remnant  of  an  old  coolie  garden,  to  a 
crossing  lower   down   on   the   stream   I  have    just    mentioiu^l, 
and,  on  a  patch  of  damp  sand  in   the   sedgy   current,   sit  t\\o 
PapiUo  Policents,  drinking  the  moisture,  whilst  their  delicate 
tails  keep  up  a  continuous  quivering  motion ;    with   them  are 
a  school  of  **  whites."      In  quietly  approsching  we  put  up  the 
whites,  which  startle  Policene$,  and  they  are  off  before  we  can 
take  them.  On  the  margin  of  this  stream,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  (Id 
coolie  ground,  we  find  a  sort  of  yellow  Inburnum  shrub  with  sev(  i  al 
larve  of  the  orange  tiger  moth,  llypercompa  Beliatrix,  on  it,  nixi 
in  tlie  course  of  our  ascent  of  the  opposite  hill  we  take 
apeoimens,  freshly  emerged,  of  the  imago  of  that  species 
next  ten  minutes  is  a  scramble  up  a  narrow  path  niadf 
Kafirs  and  Bush-buck  conjointly,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
is  not  a  happy  hunting-ground  ;  but  it  leads  to  the  open  gl    ' 
Kafir- Boom  and  FUtcrown,  which  are  the  speeial  hal 
PajnUo  MenesUuu$  and  P,  Metope  in  this  country  side. 
reach  whieh  has  been  the  aim  of  our  excuraion  in  this  dii « 

Before  c^immeiiciug  optfimtitiiin  on  MtiutthtuM^  we  del* 
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we  have  been  long  on  the  road, — it  is  past  one, — to  sit  down 
id  collect  our  forces,  pin  up  and  arrange  captures,  and  finally 
le  what  is  in  the  basket.  Knowing  that  if  the  veteran  once 
its  his  eye  on  Menestheus  he  will  be  off,  I  select  a  nook  where 
I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  him,  and  so  manage  to  have  a 
quiet  quarter  of  an  hour  to  refresh ;  undisturbed  by  any  frantic 
dashes  on  the  part  of  the  veteran,  who,  as  it  is,  can  barely  be 
restrained  from  plunging  after  the  numerous  P.  Merope  indi- 
viduals that  give  us  a  call  on  their  rambles.  Whilst  sitting  there 
lunching  I  call  my  friend's  attention  to  several  flies,  as  he  thinks 
them,  but  which  I  know  to  be  "  clear-wings,"  settled  on  the 
herbage  about,  and  at  times  found  abundantly  in  the  glade.  We 
box  off  several  for  closer  inspection ;  I  do  not  know  their  names, 
but  they  are  not  rarities. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  C.  Snellen  van  Voixlnhoven. 

By  J.  W.  Mat. 

(Continued  from  p.  35.) 

Selandria  candidata.  Fall.  (=  Repanda,  Kl.) 
Imago:  Fallen,  'Acta  Holm,'  1807,  105,  45.     Hartig,  '  Blatt-und 

IHolzwespen,'  p.  279,  No.  45.  Thomson,  *  Hymen,  Scand., 
i.,  p.  230,  No.  3. 
18  larva  appears  to  be  undescribed. 
landria  nigra,  nitida,  prothoracis  limbo,  squamulis  et  margini- 
bus  segmentorum  abdominalium  albis ;  maculis  transversis 
in  abdominis  dorso  cinereis,  ore,  orbitis,  stigmate  et  pedum 
maxima  parte  subtestaceis.  Long.  6  mm. 
Several  years  ago  Professor  Westwood  sent  me  from  Oxford 
mellow  Tenthredo  larva  contained  in  a  quill,  describing  it  in  a 
letter  as  the  rascal  which  every  year  bored  into  his  rose  trees, 
adding  that  he  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  rear  the  insect; 
he  asked  me,  of  course,  whether  I  was  acquainted  with  the  insect, 
to  which  query  I  was  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative,  but  I 
undertook  to  investigate  the  matter,  if  possible;  unfortunately, 
the  larva  I  received  was  in  such  a  sorry  condition  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  rearing  it. 
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lu  my  gtrden  at  Leyden  I  had,  among  other  roses,  a  parti- 
cularly fine  French  rose  bush,  one  of  the  shoots  of  which  I  had 
obserred  to  be  bent  and  withered  in  the  manner  described  to  uk  ; 
in  fact,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  had  directed  Profeshur 
Westwood's  attention  to  it  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits, 
and  that  this  may  ha?e  led  to  his  sending  me  the  la 
question;  however,  it  was  so  long  ago  that  I  cannot  be  t..ia..i 
on  this  point;  anyhow,  I  escamined  my  rose  bush  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  June,  1865,  I  found,  not  only  on  the  said  rose  bush, 
but  also  on  others,  several  damaged  shoots.  I  found  one  on  the 
1st  of  that  mouth,  and  put  it  into  spirits ;  on  the  8th  and  1 0th  I 
put  some  of  the  twigs  into  some  mould  in  a  bottle,  as  I  had  found 
in  the  garden  several  twigs  which  had  evidently  been  bored  iiit  •, 
and  from  which  the  larvae  had  disappeared,  so  that  I  concludtii 
they  changed  to  the  pupa  state  in  the  ground,  and  not,  hke 
EmphytuM  ciitctuf,  within  the  shoot. 

Of  one  of  these  larvae  I  made  a  drawing  (fig.  3),  and  I  at  Uie 
same  time  made  a  sketch  of  the  twig,  as  it  was  bent  round,  by 
which  the  habitat  of  the  insect  can  be  recognised  (fig.  la.)  The 
shoot,  after  being  distorted  in  this  way,  ceases  to  grow,  and 
withers.  The  larva  was  moderately  thick,  and  of  a  sordid  yellow 
colour,  somewhat  clearer  as  to  the  anterior  three  segments,  the 
alimentary  canal  appearing  of  a  brownish  colour,  as  seen  through 
the  skin.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  I  observed  twenty  legs ; 
the  abdominal  legs  were,  however,  remarkably  short,  or  else  they 
were  always  too  much  drawn  up  into  the  skin.  The  head  was 
smooth  and  globular,  ochreous  yellow  in  colour,  the  mandibles 
being  ochre-brown;  the  palpi  below  the  eyes  were  moderately 
long,  the  eyes  themselves  being  inseited  in  round  dark  griy. 
almost  black,  spots. 

The  stigmata  were  very  oblong,  elliptic,  and  had  grey  borders. 
I  failed  to  observe  any  hairs  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
claws  of  the  thoracic  legs  were  white,  not  brown,  aa  is  usually  the 
ease.  At  figure  2  I  have  represented  this  larva  head  dowuwaril>, 
aa  it  attempts  to  conceal  itself  in  a  rose  twig,  which  it  had 
hollowed  oat,  and  which  I  tore  open  from  the  top,  but  I  nm 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth.  I 
oiiee»  tome  years  ago,  received  from  Mr.  Ver  Loren  a  little  yellow 
Tenibredo  lanra,  which  had  been  found  in  the  rolled-up  edge  of  a 
ruMi  Itfuf ;  lliM  tt^rtt««iii(itit  ill  colour  uiul  uiiiH-urauce,  and  also  tho 
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dency  to  live  in  concealment  common  to  both,  make  me 
ppose  that  this  little  larva  may  represent  a  very  early  stage  of 
e  larger  one. 

When  the  larva  is  full  grown  it  leaves  its  dwelling,  and  goes 
to  the  ground,  where  it  forms  a  blunt  oval  cocoon  of  particles 
of  sand  and  mould  spun  together ;  this  takes  place  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  in  this  cocoon  the  larva  remains  without 
change  until  the  spring,  somewhat  bent,  with  the  head  downward  ; 
I  found  the  larva  in  this  state  on  opening  one  of  the  cocoons  in 
the  winter.  In  consequence  of  the  larva  remaining  so  long 
without  change,  and  of  my  having  so  few  examples,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  observing  the  pupa,  and  so  I  have  been  prevented 
from  giving  a  figure  of  the  insect  in  this  state.  I  was  afraid  of 
opening  the  cocoons  one  after  the  other,  as  by  so  doing  I  should 
kill  them,  for  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  larva  survives  this 
treatment.  I  cannot  account  for  my  not  having  noticed  the 
insect  moving  about  in  the  glass,  but  the  only  imago  which  I 
succeeded  in  rearing  was  found  dead,  lying  on  the  mould ;  it  was 
a  female  of  Selandria  candidata  of  Fallen,   King's  S.  repanda, 

^  jdiich  seems  to  be  a  rather  scarce  insect  everywhere. 

I^p  As  my  observations  of  this  insect  were  so  incomplete —I  was 
unacquainted  with  the  pupa  and  the  male — I  resolved  to  wait 
until  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  my  researches. 
I  have,  however,  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the 
larva  again,  and  although  for  several  years  I  made  plans  to  go 
over  to  Noordwijk  in  the  beginning  of  June  to  examine  the  roses 
in  the  botanical  gardens  at  that  place,  I  was  only  able  to  get  there 
once,  and  the  result  was  nil.     I  also  made  enquiry,  through  an 
acquaintance,  of  one  of  the  large  growers  there,  but  with  the  same 
result.     Under  these  circumstances,  I  determined  not  to  wait  any 
longer  in  the  hope  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  life- 
history  of  this  species,  but  to  publish  what  I  knew  on  the  subject. 
Selandria  candidata  belongs  to   a  small  group  which  Thomson 
separates  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Pcecilosomay  one  of  its 
principal  characteristics  being  the  variegated  colouring  of  the 
abdomen,  or,  at  all  events,  the  occurrence  of  transverse  marks  or 
bands  on  that  part  of  the  body.     For  myself,  I  am  opposed  to 
founding  divisions    on   such   trivial   characters,   but  I  fear  the 
docility  of  entomologists  is  such  that  this  little   genus  will  be 
accepted  as  so  many  others  have  been. 
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The  bend  is  short  and  broad,  but  slightly  shining,  t)u-  in  m 
and  face  with  many  folds  and  impressions,  witliout  hair.  The  ey<^ 
are  brown,  oval,  and  moderately  protuberant.  The  antennae  a;. 
inserted  low  down  on  the  face:  they  are  but  little  longer  thim 
the  thorax,  and  consist  of  nine  joints,  of  which  the  third  is  Ww 
longest,  and  the  ninth  the  narrowest.  The  trophi  are  whit. , 
except  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  which  is  grey;  the  labrum  is  f 
a  paler  white  than  the  clypeus,  which  has  a  yellowish  tint.  The 
maxille  and  the  broad  posterior  margin  of  the  eyes  are  sordid 
white.  The  thorax  is  shining,  and  covered  with  very  short  hairs ; 
the  upper  border  of  the  prothorax  and  the  tegulas  are  white ;  the 
wings  are  transparent,  iridescent,  but  a  little  clouded,  the  costa 
and  the  stigma  being  white  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  In  the  second 
submarginal  cell  is  a  horny  spot ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  anal 
cell  {area  lanceolata)  has  a  very  oblique  transverse  nervure,  the 
under  wings  have  no  middle  cell.  In  my  example  the  sides  f 
the  breast  have  on  each  side  a  small  round  wliite  spot. 

The  abdomen,  which  is  rather  broad  and  flat,  has  the  poster!  >r 
margins  of  the  segment  very  finely  bordered  with  white,  and,  m 
addition,  on  the  2nd,  Srd,  4th,  and  5th  segments,  on  either  side 
of  the  dorsum,  bluish  grey  transverse  bands  interrupted  in  the 
middle,  which  may,  I  think,  consist  of  a  covering  of  very  short 
fine  hairs.     The  ovipositor  protrudes  but  little. 

The  legs  are  of  the  ordinary  form,  rather  slender  than  robust. 
The  basis  of  the  coxgb  and  the  larger  part  of  the  femora  are 
bronze-black ;  the  apical  lialf  of  the  coxae,  the  trochanters,  the 
knees,  the  tibin,  except  the  apical  half,  which  is  brown,  and  the 
bftsia  of  the  tarsi  are  sordid  white ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
tarsi  is  brown.  The  claws  on  the  last  joint  are  double.  As  I 
manttoned  above,  my  only  example  was  a  female.  I  find  by 
Thomson's  deseription  that  in  the  male  the  marking  of  the  head 
and  thorax  is  less  distinct,  and  the  last  abdominal  segment  i^ 
•marginate. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  this  species  is  scarce  with  us, 
and  especially  so  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  enumerati  «l 
in  the  catalogue  of  our  indigenous  Hymenoptera.  It  is  mIhu 
searoe  in  other  places ;  JIartig  found  it  once  on  the  inlloir,  and 
TbomiOD  tays  rather  scarce,  adding,  however,  on  hireh,  which  I 
cannot  explain. 

Mcn»t  probably  Uiis  S|>eci(H  has  but  one  brood  in  thu  yem. 
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By  John  B.  Bridoman  and  Edward  A.  Fitch. 

No.  II.— ICHNEUMONIDiE  (continued). 

The  compilation  of  a  concise  table  of  our  species  of  Amhlyteles 
a  very  difficult  matter.  The  variation  in  man}^  species  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  genus  Ichneumon,  and  we  again  have  not  only 
the  varieties  inter  se,  but  the  great  resemblance  one  species  often 
bears  to  another  in  colour  and  markings,  and  the  often  great  dis- 
parity between  the  sexes,  or  rather  supposed  sexes,  of  a  species, 
for  in  several  instances  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  correctly 
paired.  A.  conspurcatits  is  still  without  a  female.  Tischbein 
considers  A.  palUatorius  and  A.  sjwUator  one  species;  his  series 
comprised  sixty-two  males  and  eighteen  females.  Brischke 
follows  Wesmael  in  thinking  that  A.  fossorius  and  A.  divisonus 
ought  to  be  united,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Tischbein  thinks 
Wesmael's  A.  inspector  is  distinct.  Brischke  also  separates  A, 
suhcylindricus  (Marshall's  Cat.,  p.  22,  1.  14,  '' cylindricus''  should 
be  *'  suhcylindricus  ")  from  A.  Gravenhorstii.  Some  of  our  species 
vary  greatly,  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  is  A.  uni- 
guttatus.  Of  this  species  Wesmael  described  sixteen  well- 
marked  varieties,  and  gave  thirteen  species,  hitherto  considered 
distinct,  as  probable  synonyms  (these  included  conspurcatus). 
Tischbein  describes  and  tabulates  forty  varieties  of  A.uniguttatus 
male,  which  include  eight  Gravenhorstian  species  (Stettin  Ent. 
Zeit.,  xxxvi.,  274). 

A  gynandromorphous  specimen  of  the  common  A.  armatorius — 
etter  known  by  its  Fabrician  name  of  fasciatorius — is  described 
by  Wesmael  (Bull.  Ac.  Brux.  vi.,  pt.  2,  p.  448) ;  the  head  and 
antennae  are  male  (armatorius),  and  the  abdomen  is  female 
[quadi'imaculatus).  Taschenberg  has  also  described  a  gynandro- 
morphous Amhlyteles  as  A,  herniaphroditus  (Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.  xiv., 
p.  425),  which  he  says  is  near  A.  camelinus  and  A,  fossorius.  A 
specimen  of  A.  cerinthius,  with  an  e3^e  almost  obliterated,  is 
scribed  by  Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xiv.  278). 

There  are  many  good  figures  of  Amhlyteles.  A,  mesocastanus 
[vespertinus)  and  A.  Proteus  are  figured  by  Christ.  A.  Proteus  is 
also  figured  by  Donovan  (pi.  478),  with  one  or  two  other  doubtful 
species.    Capital  figures  of  A.  monitorius,  armatorius  (fasciatorius), 
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ii^ractoriui,  onUoriuM,  notaioriui  {midiatoliuM),  €quUaUmu$t  vad<i^ 
torim  (wmlmlatoriui),  oceUorius  (mttrffUuUorim'U  nsgaioruu  (oma- 
loriiu),  and  Panseri  (laboratoruu)  are  given  by  Panzer.  Botli 
Curtis  and  Stephens  fif^ure  the  rare  A,  amatoriu$.  Wesmuel 
figured  Uie  abdomens  and  hind  tibie  of  A.  eompureatus  with  two 
Tarieties,  and  of  his  A,  fiovitius,  which  is  a  variety  of  ^4.  margin  • 
gwtUUuB,  in  his  plate  illustrating  the  *  Ichneumones  anil' 
Eoropei*  (Bull.  Ac.  Brux.  Append.  1853—4,  pi.  ii.,  figs. 
In  Vollenhoven's  '  Pinacographia '  ten  species  of  AmblyUUi  are 
figured  on  plates  7  and  27;  of  these  A.  palliatorius,  armatorim 
ifa$eiatoriu$),  noiatoritUt  vadatorimf  occlsoritu,  sputator,  and 
rtpentinui  are  British.  Marshall  removes  A.  alticola  from  the 
genus  ProboUu,  Wesm.,  amongst  the  Platyuri,  into  AmblyUU$; 
both  sexes  of  this  species  are  figured  by  Wesmael  on  his  plate 
illustrating  the  '  Ichneumones  platyuri  Europsei'  (figs.  1—3). 

Bir.  Marshall  has  followed  Wesmael  throughout  in  his  arrange* 
inent  of  the  species,  and  no  references  to  Holmgren's  '  Ichnen- 
monologia  Suecica '  will  be  found,  as  probably  the  catalogue  was 
compiled  before  the  appearance  of  his  second  part  (1871). 

The  economy  of  Amhly teles  is  similar  to  that  of  Ichneumon. 
Tho  following  is  the  list  of  hosts : — 

1.  palliatoriuB,  Gr.        from  Smerintbus   ocellatus :    Marshall.      Acht  r 

ontia  Atropos ;  Marshall. 

4.  flMNUtorius,  Pofu.         „     Smerinthus  populi ;    Giraud.      Perignipha 

cincta* :  Kriechbaumer. 

ft.  amiitoriat,  Fortr.  Vanessa    AtalanU;     Marshall.       Saturn: i 

carpini:  Marshall.  Xylophasia  rurcu; 
Brisohke.  Mamestni brassies;  Brischke. 
Agrotis  segetum  ;  Marshall.  Trjobeoa 
proDuba ;  Brischke.  Butler.  Noctua 
xanthogrepha ;  Moslej.  Phlogopbora 
metioulosa;  Taachenberg. 

A.  infnictonut.  Pant.        „     A^otis  tritici  (aquiliiia,  Hub.);  llomUni. 

7.  amaloriuii.  .Uii//.  ,.     Noctua;   Giraud.     Bred  by  S.  L.   Mosloy 

(no  host  given). 

8.  oraloriua,  Fahr.  .,     Noctua     fostiva:     VoUenhoTen.       Aplecu 

nebulosa;  Uiguc^ll.     Noctua;  Brisobko. 
19.  BoCstohttt,  Ftibr.         ,.    Trvphena    inteijecU ;    Gir.     T.    orbona ; 

Krieebb..  Kiu-b. 
14.  erfspsloriits,  L.  ,.    Macaria  liturau ;  Boud. 

16.  Mtttlaloriuf,  (7f.  „    Trichoa  pini|)erda ;  Patixer. 

17.  gUiiQstoritts,  F«^.       ,.    Tn.  nlliii  verbaaci;  Hriscbke.   0.  artemiste* ; 

ikt).     AiiarU  mjrtilli;  Brtiohks. 

18.  paUldieofuk,  C/r Woima«l. 
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vadatorius,  Rossi 

occisorius,  Fabr. 
21.  Gravenhorstii,  Wesm. 


?var.  subcylindricus,  Gr. 

22.  negatorius,  Fabr. 

23.  uniguttatus,  Gr. 
25.  castanopygus,  Steph. 
27.  castigator,  Fabr. 


28.  fossorius,  Gr. 
divisorius,  Gr. 
raesocastanus,  Gr. 
melanocastanus,  Gr. 
Proteus,  Christ. 


29 


31. 


32 


36. 


■ 


I 


from  Agrotis    segetum ;     Brischke.      TryphsBna 
pronuba;  Voll. 
„     Gortyna  flavago;  Eversmann,  Rond. 

Leucania  vitellina;  Kriechb.  Gortyna  fla- 
vago ;  Brischke.  OucuUia  Sautonici* ; 
WuUschleger. 

Nonagria  typhsD,  N.  spargauii,  Gortyna 
flavago  ;    Brischke. 

Noctua  brunnea;  Gir. 

Abrostola  urtic88  or  triplasia;  Goosens  (Gir.) 

Dasypolia  Templi ;  Newman. 

Vanessa  Atalanta ;  Steph.,  Brischke.  V. 
lo;  Steph.,  Gir.  Pyraraeis  cardui; 
Steph.  Cleora  viduaria  ;  Speyer  (Ratz.); 
Gortyna  flavago  ;  Marshall.  CucuUia  ab- 
synthii;  Boie. 

Vanessa  Antiopa;  Ratz.  Leucania  lithar- 
gyria;  Gir.     Hadena  adusta ;  Brischke. 

Nonagria  sparganii;  Hering  (Ratz.).  Hadena 
adusta;  Brischke. 

Trichiura  crataegi ;  Nees  (Gray.).  Aglossa 
pinguinalis?;  Voll. 

Tseniocampa  cruda;  Gir.  Dianthoecia  cu- 
cubali ;  Snellen  (Voll.) 

Smerinthus  populi ;  Voll.     Sphinx  pinastri ; 
Ratz.,  Holmgren.     Choerocampa  elpenor  ; 
Albin,    Steph.,   Ratz.,   Sichel  (Wesmael), 
Kawall,    Brischke,    Taschenberg,    Holm- 
gren, Reinhard,  Marshall,  Bignell,  Weston, 
Fitch. 
„     Choerocampa    porcellus ;      B.     M.     Coll., 
Brischke.      C.   elpenor,    Brischke.     Cal- 
limorpha  dominula ;  Boie. 
„     Heliothis  dipsacea ;  Gir. 
„    Hadena  adusta ;    Brischke.     Abrostola  tri- 
plasia ;  Gir. 
„     Acherontia  Atropos ;  Scott  (Marshall). 

Hepiopelmus,  Wesm. 

Black ;  scutellum,  frontal  orbits  and  two  spots  at  the  apex  of 
the  post-petiole,  white  ;  flagellum  of  antennae,  male,  on  one 
side  from  base  to  middle,  white ;  female,  white-ringed. 
Var.  post-petiole  quite  black;  also  the  antennae  of  the 
male.         -         -         -      Ichn.  61.  leucostigmus,  7  lines  (a). 

Scutellum,  antennae  towards  the  middle,  head,  thorax  and 
legs,  marked  with  yellow;  abdominal  segments  1st  and 
2nd  or  1st  to  3rd  with  two  yellow  apical  marks. 

Ichn.  60.  variegatoriuSy  6 — 7  lines. 

Mr.  Marshall  retains  these  two  species  in  the  genus  Ichneumon 
in  his  Catalogue,  but  Wesmael  separated  them,  and  later  authors 


37.  fusorius,  L. 


38.  strigatorius, 

39.  alticola,  Gr. 


Gr. 


cerinthius,  Gr. 
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B. 
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hftTe  considered  this  genus  a  good  one ;  we  have  remoTed  the m, 
M  did  Marshall  in  his  1870  Catalogue.  //.  parUgaiorim,  Pan/. 
{=  JtavogfUiaUu,  Gr.).  is  spoken  of  by  Stephens  as  Uie  ui  >  t 
beautifal  species  of  the  genus  (Ichtuumon),  Panzer  figured  tlu- 
two  sexes  as  distinct  species  {variegatorius,  male;  notatoni", 
female).  Both  this  and  //.  lew:o$tigmu8,  Gr.,  are  well  figured  )  y 
Vollenhoven  in  *  Pinacogrnphia  *  (pi.  27,  figs.  5,  6).  Last  ^etf 
Mr.  Bignell  bred  a  female  H.  Uucoatigmug  from  the  cocoon  (t 
Od(me$U»  poiaioria.  i 

AcoLOBUS,  Wesin, 

Scutellum  and  abdomen  black ;  head  pale-marked ;  4th  and 

5th  joints  of  hind  tarsi  red. 
All  the  tibife  red;  autenuae  white-ringed  ;  (female)  3^  lines 
Front  legs,  the  tibiss,  part  of  the  femora  and  coxic.  whiu ; 

(male)  4  lines. 1.  albimanui. 

Apparently  the  only  known  British  specimen  of  this  species 
is  the  single  male  captured  near  Netley,  and  sent  by  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Hope  to  Gravenhorst,  from  which  the  original  description 
was  taken.  Wesmael  captured  two  females  near  Brussels  in  July. 
A  capital  coloured  figure  of  the  equally  rare,  but  not  British, 
Acolobui  sericeuSf  Wesm.,  is  given  in  the  plate  illustrating  lii6 
*  Ichneumoues  amblypygi  Europsi'  (figs.  11,  12). 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES.  CAPTURES.  Ac. 

Thx  New  Forest  at  Easter.— After  the  long  and  sevcte 
past  winter  and  the  weeks  of  continued  easterly  winds,  tlie  balniv 
change  in  the  weather  which  came  over  London  during  the  week 
preceding  Good  Friday  tempted  many  to  risk  the  fickleness  of  an 
Epglish  spring  by  leaving  this  great  city  for  the  country.  Among 
the  crowded  exodus  there  were  those,  of  course,  who  went  net  in 
luuid  to  seek  for  the  early  summer  insects,  but  only  to  find  tin 
season  a  fortnight  or  more  late,  and  most  of  the  spring  speoiib 
still  in  good  condition,  even  in  the  full  freshness  of  recent  eim  r- 
genoe*  Accompanied  by  Mr.  £.  G.  Meek,  I  started  on  ThurHtia) 
ftftenooD,  April  Uth,  for  Broekenhumt,  New  Forest  Our 
olijeei  was  to  capture  Eupithecia  irriguata  and  such  other  good 
tilings  ss  might  come  in  our  way.  After  the  long  and  tiresome 
Joume/  from  Loudon,  we  arrived  the  inevitable  three-quartertt  of 
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hour  late — too  late  for  any  work  that  night.     Friday  was  a 
armingly  sunny  day,  with  nice  soft  westerly  wind.     By  nine 
i*clock    we   had    commenced    our   expedition   into    the   Forest, 
oosing   the   road   towards    Lyndhurst,    but    turning   off    into 
hiteley  Wood,  amongst  the  grand  old  oaks,  which  we  thumped 
and  thrashed  with  all  the  energy  and  vigour  of  renewed  strength, 
after  our  long  winter's  rest.     On  comparing  notes  after  three  or 
four  hours  of  steady  work,  we  find  our  bag  consists  of  the  sorry 
array  of  some  few  Eujnthecia  ahhreviata.     We  had  seen  Diurnea 
fagelht  both  males  and  females,  in  abundance  and  fine  condition, 
as  were  Tortricodes  hyemana.     Continuing  our  rambles,  we  met 
Mr.  Tate,  of  Lyndhurst,  who  told  us  of  his  captures  during  the 
month,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Cymatophora  ridenSy  taken 
the  day  before  for  the  first  time,  all  his  species  were  early  spring 
moths.     Strolling  up  to  Bank,  we  returned  through  Hurst  Hill, 
where  we  saw  the  first  Satyrus  JEgeria,  evidently  just  out  of  pupa. 
Gonepteryx  rhamni,  Vanessa  lo,  and  V .  polychloros  were  also  seen, 
the  two  former  commonly.     Our  walk  ended  through  Queen's 
Bower,  which,  from  its  sheltered  position,  was  warm  and  sunny, 
but  added  no  additional  species.     Saturday  was  chiefly  occupied 
by  a  long  drive  through  Lyndhurst,  past  Rufus  Stone,  Stoney 
Cross,  Bolder  Wood,  &c.     Near  Stoney  Cross  we  saw  the  site  of 
one  of  the  great  Forest  fires  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
many  parts  of  the  district.     This  particular  fire  had  burned  from 
five  to  six  miles   in  length,  and   a  couple  of  miles  in   breadth, 
doing  many  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  damage  amongst  the 
fir  and  other  plantations.     On   Saturday  evening  we  examined 
the  large  oaks  in  Holland's  Wood,  but  nothing  occurred  worth 
king.     On  Sunday  we  went  for  a  long  ramble  through  Holland's 
ood,  Ramnor,  New  Plantation,  Stubby  Copse,  Denny  Wood, 
oodfidley,  thence   over  the  railway  to  Frame  Wood  and  Lady 
ross,  along  the  Beaulieu  Road,  some  fifteen  miles  in  all.     In  the 
evening  the  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  strongly  from  the  east 
all  day,  died  away,  and  we  took  the  opportunity  to  try  again  in 
Whiteley  Wood  for  E.  irriguata,  and  were  each  rewarded  by  one 
male  specimen,  evidently  just  out  of  pupa.     After  dark  the  bloom 
the  blackthorn  was  examined  with  some  success,  for  we  found 
ost  of  the  commoner  TcBiiiocampidce,  including  a  very  pretty 
red  form  of   T.  gracilis.     Aleucis  pictaria   was   there  in   small 

I  umbers,  while  Hyhernia  progemmaria  seemed  to  be  only  just  out 


me 

f 
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of  the  pupa  state.  EupUhecia  pumUata  was  flitting  from  flowci- 
to  flower  in  numbers.  Wc  sought  long  and. closely  for  Da$y» 
camparuingineat  which  had  been  taken  in  Ramnor  the  week  pit  • 
Tiouslj  bj  Mr.  C.  QuUiver,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  it.  On 
MondajT  our  attention  was  given  to  E.  irriguaUit  but  without 
success,  a  long  and  brilliant  series  of  E.  abbreriata,  however,  t  > 
■ome  extent  compensating  for  our  labour  in  a  high  east  wind. 
On  Tuesday  the  weather  was  so  bitterly  cold,  with  occasional 
showers  of  sleet,  that  no  collecting  could  be  done,  so  we  walk'  .1 
OTer  to  Lymington,  and  went  by  boat  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Wednesday  being  no  wanner,  we  returned  to  London.  In 
addition  to  the  species  already  named,  we  may  mention  having 
taken  or  seen  during  our  visit  Boarmia  crepmcularia  (common), 
AnticUa  badiata  and  A,  derivata  (both  in  fine  condition),  Cidaria 
miata,  Xylocampa  (i/Aortza,  Xylina  rh'izolitha^  Demos  coryli,  &C4 
Small  larvs  of  CUora  glabraria  were  not  uncommon  on 
lichen -covered  trees.  Before  concluding,  I  must  refer  to  the 
Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  where  we  stayed  at  Brockenhurst ;  every 
attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitor,  the  accommodation 
being  nearly  equal  to  a  West-end  hotel,  and  the  prices  nearly  as 
sati8&etor>\ — John  T.  Carrington;  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  April  23.  1881. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  at  He  ablet  Lane.— Wliile  collecting  in 
Headley  Lane,  on  April  17th,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jobson,  of 
the  Haggerston  Entomological  Society,  I  took  a  specimen  of 
Vafuua  Antiopa  at  rest  on  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree.  It  was 
"•itting  full  iu  the  sunshine,  and  was  in  either  a  half  torpid  or 
*  xliiiuttted  condition,  for  it  allowed  me  to  take  it  between  my 
Angers  without  any  attempt  at  escape.  It  is  a  female,  and,  for  a 
hjbaniaied  ipeoimen,  in  fair  condition.— J.  A.  Cooper;  3d,  Bing* 
(Md  Street,  Bamsbury,  N.,  April  10,  188L 

Vanessa  Antiopa.— It  will,  perhaps,  interest  many  of  your 
readers  to  know  that,  while  trout  fishing  in  a  pool  among  the  hilN 
in  Breekuockihire,  on  Saturday,  April  10th,  I  captured  a  sp< « 1 
men  (no  doubt  a  hybemated  one)  of  the  now  rarely  si  <  u 
Gemberwell  Beauty  {VaneB$a  Antiopa).— C.  F.  H.  (80,  Down 
Street,  PtceadiUy,  W.) ;  in  *  Field.* 

ViTALmr  or  Aciikrontia  Atbopos.— I  have  to  record  a  most 
extraordinary  initUnce  of  vitality  in  the  case  of  a  fine  Aek^rontta 
AtroiMM,  whieb  I  captured  last  autumn.     U|>on  my  fintt  taking 
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it   emitted   a  shrill   cry,   which   continued    without   ceasing 

til  I  put  it  in  my  killing-box.     This  box  is  a  close-fitting  tin 

e,  with  a  false  bottom  of  perforated  zinc.     Being  a  large  moth 

dropped  thirteen  or  fourteen  drops  of  chloroform  into  the  box, 

and  kept  it  close  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  hours,  at  the 

expiration  of  which  time,  on  opening  the  box,  the  chloroform  was 

unpleasantly  strong,  and  the  motli  to  all  appearance  dead.     I  cut 

it  open,  eviscerated  it,  stuffed  it  with  cotton-wool,  and  put  it  on 

the  setting- board.     To   my  astonishment,   on  inspecting  it  the 

following  morning,  it  was  quite  lively,  and,  had  the  pin  through 

the  thorax  not  been  a  very  strong  one,  would  have  liberated  itself. 

I  killed  it  by  soaking  it  in  benzoline,  which,  by-the-bye,  I  find  the 

Iuickest  and  cheapest  mode  for  all  moths,  and  one  doing  them  no 
Image. — Annie  Dows  ;  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
F  [We  doubt  whether  the  method  of  killing  Lepidoptera  recom- 
mended by  our  correspondent  is  the  best ;  some  of  the  older 
krstems  are  less  likely  to  damage  the  specimens, — the  vapour  of 
pmonia  for  instance. — Ed.] 
L  Chcerocampa  celerio  in  December. — On  December  1st, 
180,  I  captured  a  specimen  of  C.  celerio  at  Faversham.  Not 
knowing  what  moth  it  was  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
it,  until  Mr.  Waterhouse  told  me  its  name.  I  wish  your  readers 
to  note  the  late  season  of  capture  of  this  rare  species. — P.  M. 
Yearsley;  1,  St.  Margaret's  Terrace,  Kilburn,  March  20,  1881. 

I^ft  Description  of  the  larva  of  Attacus  luna.— The  pre- 
^■liling  colour  of  its  body  is  light  green,  and  the  segments  are 
Hlorned  at  regular  intervals  with  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  from 
each  of  which  spring  clusters  of  minute  bristles,  in  shape  somewhat 
resembling  spiked  clubs ;  the  tubercles  on  the  3rd  and  4th  segments 
are  bright  yellow,  interspersed  with  black  bristles  or  spines,  and 
are  situated  on  the  top  of  conical  protuberances,  projections  of 
the  segments,  which,  being  raised  considerably  above  the  dorsal 
tubercles,  are  most  imposing  and  regal  in  appearance ;  the  tubercles 

Iip  the  11th  and  12th  segments  are  pale  green  with  black  spines, 
pd  similarly  raised,  one  notably  so  in  the  centre  of  the  latter 
fegment,  but  less  imposing  in  character ;  the  tubercles  on  the 
ptermediate  segments  are  bright  red  and  spinous ;  a  light  yellow 
ateral  stripe,  slashed  at  intervals  with  paler  red,  runs  along  either 
side  of  the  body,  above  which  are  situated  the  peculiar  oval- shaped 
d  spiracles ;  there  is  a  row  of  minute  red  tubercles,  lessening  in 
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Bite  as  they  approach  the  anal  segiuenU,  above,  and  a  row  .f 
larger  red  tabercles  below  each  lateral  stripe;  the  surface  of  t)i< 
body,  particularly  the  dorsal  portion,  is  studded  with  slender  tutu 
of  fine  silken  white  hairs,  scarcely  perceivable ;  the  head  and  legs 
are  slightly  fermginous,  the  prolegs  light  green,  and  the  tuml 
parts  and  anal  claspers  rich  brown. — G.  J.  Grapes  ;  *^,  PuwiuiU 
Crescent,  Colchester,  November  11,  1880. 

Lkpidoptera  near  Dovkr. — On  Thursday,  April  I4th,  I  went 
to  Dover,  and  returned  on  tlie  following  Wednesday.  Thanks  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gray,  I  found  a  nice  lot  of  the  full-fed 
larvs  of  Aeidalia  promutata  feeding  on  plantain  and  other  1<  w 
plants.  They  may  also  be  found  on  the  dry  patches  of  earth 
near  the  food-plants.  Tceniocampa  leucographa  was  taken  at 
sallow  bloom,  and  several  were  also  taken  last  year  by  Mr. 
Davies.  Acting  on  information  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Webb,  I  found  near  Alkham  the  larvae  of  Ptycho'uht 
rerhuiUella  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  hart's  tongue  fern  (Scol  • 
pendriuin  vulgare).  The  larvae  make  little  cases  generally  on  iIm' 
under  side  of  the  leaves  formed  of  the  brown  woolly  spores,  and 
in  shape  frequently  just  like  the  arrangement  of  the  spores  on  the 
leaf.  By  hedgerows  I  took  Lobophora  polycommata,  Ctdaria 
tuffumala,  while  the  larvte  of  Callimorpha  dominula  were  in  gront 
numbers  as  usual.— Tuos.  Eedle  ;  40,  Goldsmith  Row,  Hackiu  y 
Boad,  London,  E.,  April  22,  1881. 

Aplecta  occulta,  Ac  ,  in  Essex. — On  August  i;Hh,  1n80,  1 
took  a  fine  specimen  of  A.  oceultat  at  sugar,  at  Hazeleigh,  near 
Maldou.  I  remember  seeing  a  record  in  '  The  Zoologist'  (1  tliink 
of  the  year  1848)  of  this  species  being  taken  by  Mr.  Doubleday  at 
Epping,  but  believe  that  is  an  insect  rarely  taken  in  Esstx. 
Another  insect,  which  I  may  record  as  new  to  the  fonner  part  o( 
Ettsex,  also  visited  my  sugar  on  August  14th,  namely,  Euperia 
fulrago.  I  may  also  perhaps  be  allowed  to  record  the  occurroncf 
of  au  insect,  tolerably  abundant  and  widely  diHtributed,  but  whioh 
till  last  year  I  hail  never  seen  alive  in  the  same  district,— that 
moat  beantiful  of  our  yellow  underwings,  Triphana  Jimhria.  iW 
Mm  apMitt  I  took  two  examples  at  Hazeleigh,  Aoguat  lOtli  and 
18th.  and  several  on  August  10th  at  Woodham  Ferris  llall  Wotul, 
whsrt  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitch  informs  me  he  took  the  larva  in  the  spring' 
of  Iba  lama  year.  Taking  sugar  at  a  whole,  last  season  1  whk 
Uirly  successful,  more  aspeoially  so  towards  the  latter  part  of  thr 
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son,  when  Cosmia  diffinis  and  C.  affinis  appeared  in  greater 
nty  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  them  in  any  previous  year. 
IRev.]  Gilbert  H.  Raynor;  The  College,  Ely,  March  2, 1881. 
Clostera  anachoreta.— In  the  year  1859,  Dr.  Knaggs 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  eleven  larvae  of  this,  till  then, 
reputed  British  species.  Ten  pupae  resulted,  and  eggs  were  pro- 
cured in  due  course.  These,  more  or  less,  were  distributed 
among  various  entomologists,  and  they  having,  in  their  turn, 
obtained  eggs,  the  insect  was  bred  for  some  years  in  such  vast 
numbers  as  to  become  an  absolute  drug,  and  people  ceased  to 
keep  up  the  brood  any  longer.  Can  any  of  the  numerous  readers 
of  the  '  Entomologist '  inform  me  whether  it  has  ever  been  taken 
since  then  in  a  **  state  of  nature  ?"  I  observe  in  the  '  Zoologist ' 
for  1863,  page  8694,  a  notice  from  Mr.  Sidebotham  that  he  had 
taken  a  larva  at  Folkestone  very  near  the  place  where  Dr.  Knaggs 
made  his  discovery  ;  and  a  similar  notice  from  Mr.  Meek,  in  the 
first  volume,  1864,  page  123,  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  These  in- 
stances are  all  I  can  discover,  and  they  do  not  answer  my  question 
in  the  way  I  desire,  as  these  larvae  were  found  in  the  same  place 
Dr.  Knaggs's,  and  the  "  home  breeding  "  had  perhaps  scarcely 
Hen  through. — J.  Greene  ;  Rostrevor,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Coremia  quadrifasciaria. — Seeing  a  notice  of  a  new  locality 
for  this  insect  in  the  March  *  Entomologist'  (Entom.  xiv.  70),  I 
beg  to  add  that  I  took  five  specimens,  flying  at  dusk,  in  a  lane 
near  Nettlestead,  Kent,  about  the  middle  of  July  last.  Two  of 
these  specimens  obliged  me  with  some  eggs,  from  which  I  have 
now  a  few  larvae  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  dead-nettle 
amium  album).  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
breeding  this  species. — [Rev.]  Chas.  F.  Thornewill;  The 
ho,  Burton-on-Trent,  March  17,  1881. 

Stigmonota  scopariana  Bred. — My  hopes  have  been  realised : 
is  day  I  have  bred  three  specimens  of  S.  scopariana  from 
e  larvae  feeding  in  the  flowers  of  Genista  tinctoria  last  July.  It 
odd  how  extremely  local  some  species  are :  I  found  these  larvae 
one  field  only  ;  I  searched  in  vain  other  fields,  but  could  not  find 
y.— J.  B.  Hodgkinson;  15,  Spring  Bank,  Preston,  April  10, 1881. 
Description  of  the  larva  of  Pterophorus  galactodac- 
Lus. — During  June  last  I  bred  a  nice  series  of  this  very  pretty 
Plume,"  from  liberal  supplies  of  larvae  sent  me  by  Messrs.  W. 
.  Grigg,  of  Bristol,  and  F.  D.  Wheeler,  of  Norwich.     From  the 
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two  lots  of  lanrs  it  would  appear  they  attain  full  growth  soouer  or 
Uler  iQ  different  localities,  for  the  larvs  from  Bristol  were  spin- 
ning up  when  received  in  the  first  week  in  May,  and  were  all  pup» 
when  the  still  smaller  larvH3  arrived  from  Norwich  atqui^ 
end  of  the  month.  They  were  feeding  on  the  under  side  •  : 
leaves  of  the  hurdock,  eating  through  and  quite  riddling  the  lar^' 
leaves.  Length  about  three -eighths  of  an  inch,  and  of  racderat* 
bulk  in  proporlion  ;  the  head  has  the  lobes  rounded  and  polished, 
and  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  2nd  segment ;  body  rounded 
at  the  subdorsal  region,  slightly  flattened  dorsally,  and  still  mor< 
flattened  ventrally  ;  it  is  attenuated  posteriorly,  and  also  from  the 
3rd  segment  to  Uie  head ;  tubercles  large  and  prominent,  each  of 
them  emitting  a  tuft  of  moderately  long  hairs ;  skin  very  slightly 
roughened,  and  the  segmental  divisions  well  defined.  Ground 
colour  of  the  head  and  body  uniformly  pale  pea-green,  the 
mandibles  brown;  two  rather  distinct  grey  lines  extend  throu<ii. 
the  dorsal  region,  enclosing  between  them  the  less  distinct, 
narrow,  grey,  medio-dorsal  line ;  there  is  an  indistinct  row  of 
grey  spots  substituting  the  subdorsal  line,  and  the  spiraculai 
ridge  is  also  greenish  grey ;  hairs  grey,  those  from  the  side 
tubercles  stand  out  horizontally  and  are  slightly  curved,  giving  a 
remote  resemblance  to  the  larva  of  Acronycta  leporina;  ventral 
surface  uniformly  of  the  pale  green  of  the  dorsal  area.  Whi  n 
full-fed  the  larva  spins  a  patch  of  silk  on  the  under  side  of  tlie 
leaf,  or  on  the  stem  of  the  burdock,  or  on  any  convenient  object 
near,  and  in  a  few  days  changes  to  a  pupa.  This,  though  laid  flat. 
is  attached  to  the  silk  by  the  anal  hooks  only,  tliere  being  no 
silken  belt  round  the  body.  Like  others  in  tlie  genus  it  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  a  butterfly,  or  an  Ephyra ;  is  about  fivt 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  average  proportions ;  thorax  and 
bead  rounded  above,  flattened  beneath  ;  head  bluntly  rounded  ofl"; 
the  leg-  and  wing-cases  extend  half-way  down,  but  are  detacht  >l 
from  the  abdomen.  Ground  colour  bright  green;  two  diKtiiu  i 
white  stripes  extend  from  the  thorax  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen, 
and  outside  these  stripes,  on  each  side  of  the  first  two  abdominal 
itgmftntf.  are  two  conspicuous  black  spots,  one  on  each  side,  and 
tliere  b  a  faint  indication  of  similar  spots  also  on  the  other 
eegmenU :  as  in  the  larva  each  tubercle  emits  a  tuft  of  grey  hairs. 
— O.  T.  PoBRiTT ;  Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield,  April  5,  188L 

PftiOMOcrFBON  sicftiucottMs  IK  Kknt.— Lsst  year  (in  August 
or  September)  I  tuuk,  in  Kent,  a  i»mull  orange  beetle,  whicli  1  in 
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■Hin  tried  to  set  properly,  and  after  breaking  several  of  its  legs  I 
l^ps  about  to  throw  it  away,  but  on  second  thoughts  I  carded  it  as 
it  was.     Mr.  Waterhouse  has  now  recognised  it  as  Prionocyphon 
serricornis,  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  Coleoptera.     As  oak,  nut, 
birch,  and  blackberry  are  numerous  in  the  locality,  it  probably  was 
beaten  from  one  of  these ;  most  likely  from  one  of  the  two  first 
named. — E.  A.  Brunetti  ;  15,  Low.  Grosvenor  PL,  April  18, 1881. 
[The  insect  is  not  a  common  one,  but  by  no  means  so  rare  as 
the  captor  seems  to  think.    I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  exists  in  most 
y^f  the  better  collections.   I  have  myself  by  promiscuous  sweeping 
IHlken  some  six  or  eight  examples  of  it,  and  find  specimens  in  my 
cabinet  ticketed  as  Darenth  (3),  Birch  Wood,  Littlington  (Cam- 
bridgeshire), and  dated  between  June  and  August.     It  is  very 
fragile,  and  requires  to  be  set  at  once. — J.  A.  P.] 

Scientific  Nomenclature. — I  need  not  reply  to  Mr.  Clifford's 
imputation,  particularly  as,  after  our  recent  experiences,  I  am 
sceptical  about  our  northern  EuinthecicB,  and  do  not  expect  that 
the  claims  of  E.  Blancheata  to  specific  distinction  will  prove  less 
ephemeral  than  usual.  But  as  regards  his  sweeping  claim  for  the 
absolute  right  of  a  discoverer  of  a  new  species  to  name  it  as  he 
likes— even,  it  might  be,  against  the  commonest  rules  of  sense, 
grammar,  and  science — I  must  protest,  and  I  utterly  deny  the 
existence  of  any  such  right.  A  right  to  give  a  name  I  admit,  but 
the  name  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  rules  of 
scientific  nomenclature.  There  are  two  universally  accepted  main 
rules  as  to  the  specific  name.  The  first  is  that  the  name  should 
be  Latin,  or  at  least  Latinised  ;  and  hard  as  this  rule  may  be  upon 
the  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  which  Mr.  Clifford  claims  for 

Iie  majority  of  the  entomologists  whom  he  knows,  it  is  certainly  a 
iile  framed  in  the  interests  of  science.     In  these  wretched  "  col- 
Ictor's  names  "  we  often  find  a  mere  senseless  agglomeration  of 
tors  containing  a  weak  hash  of  two  languages,  with  a  flavouring 
f  a  tliird.     The  second  main  rule  is  that  the  name  should  refer 
to  the  insect's  appearance  or  habits  in  one  of  its  stages,  or  to  its 
od-plant,  or  to  the  locality  in  which  it  occurs.     When,  as  is 
casionally  done,  this  latter  rule  is  infringed  by  naming  a  species 
r  a  person,  the  person  so  honoured  should  be  some  well-known 
ader  in  the  science,  and  not  a  mere  local  celebrity  utterly  unknown 
yond  a  small  circle  of  admiring  friends.     Mr.  Cooke's  attempt 
It  nomenclature,  however,  is  a  new  departure,  for  he  absolutely 
ncocts  a  specific  name  out  of  a  lady's  christian  name, — a  bold 
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and  Dovel  proceeding,  certainly,  but  one  by  which  I  utterly  decline 
to  be  bound.  If  Mr.  Clifford  is  an  admirer  of  the  bad  examjlr 
afforded  by  auch  names,  **  Copperhead,"  **  Knownothint', 
-Werang,"  •*  Figulilella."  '*  Zakharsckevskyi,"  "  Stacheglovii. 
and  "  Stachukini,"  and  choosea  to  tax  his  inventive  powers  t  v 
creating  auch  namea  as  **  Smithii,"  "Brownii,**  "Jonesii,"  anl 
**  Robinaoni,**  he  ia  welcome  to  do  so  as  far  as  his  own  collecli>ii 
18  concerned ;  but  I  object  to  the  imaginary  right  w)uch  he  claims 
of  compelling  others  to  do  the  same,  and  thereby  afford  a  fr«  -li 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  ohl  proverb.— C.  A.  Briggs  ; 
95,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  April  20,  1881. 
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Inted  HuHUr*$  Companion.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Grbenb,  M.  A. 

Third  Edition.      Revised   and   extended  by  A.  B.  Fai    . 

Loudon :  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Allen. 
If  we  remember  correctly,  in  noticing  this  work  'Punch*  n- 
cently  said  that  visitors  to  the  seaside  could  not  have  a  better 
companion,  but  perhaps  our  venerable  caricaturist  mistook  tlio 
actual   meaning  of  the   title   of  this  little   book.     The   fornur 
editions  were  so  well  known  to   our  readers  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  handy  little  guide. 
In  revising  it,  Mr.  Farn  has  carefully  brought  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Qreene'a  work  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
collecting,  having  added  much   to   the   original  work.     A  new 
feature  is  the  addition  of  a  number  of  woodcuts  and  figures, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  begiuner;  amongst  these  we  may 
note  the  Bignell  Tray,  and  a  full  set  of  apparatus  necessary  for 
the   preservation   of    lepidopterous  and   other  larvee.      Severn! 
modes  of  collecting  arc  fully  described  which  were  little  usul 
when  the  former  editions  were  published  ;  notably,  we  may  men* 
tjon  **  Light.*'   In  conclusion,  Mr.  Farn  has  added  some  practical  | 
remarks  upon  collecting  Micro -lepidoptera,  which  will  be  found  i 
useful  to  those  who  have  not  already  paid  attention  to  this  branch  i 
of  Natural  History.    Whether  we  address  the  schoolboy  collector,  | 
or  the  more  learned  Entomologist,  we  can  safely  aay  that  evexy  i 
one  who  reads  this  book  will  learn   something,  and   find   in  | 
it  aome  suggestion  which  will  be  useful  either  in  the  field  or  the  t 
aUidy.— '[Ed]  i 
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ON   SILK-PRODUCING   BOMBYCES. 

By  Alfred  Waillt. 
(Membre-Laureat  de  la  Soci4t6  d'Acclimatation  de  France. 

During  the  year  1880  the  cold  weather,  which  lasted  till 
about  the  end  of  July,  affected,  as  it  did  in  1879,  most  exotic 
Lepidoptera,  and  prevented  the  reproduction  of  several  species. 
Ova  obtained  at  a  low  temperature,  even  when  the  pairings  of  the 
moths  have  been  of  long  duration,  are  partly  and  sometimes 
totally  unfertile.  No  pairings  could  be  obtained  of  Attacus 
Mylittaf  A.  Aurota,  Samia  Glover i,  Actias  Selene,  and  some  other 
species.  However,  the  splendid  weather  we  had  during  the 
month  of  August  and  part  of  September  would  have  allowed  of 
the  successful  rearing  in  the  open  air  of  the  species  obtained,  had 
I  been  able  to  protect  them  from  the  sparrows.  I  had  on  trees 
in  my  garden  Attacus  Pyri,  A,  Pernyi,  Samia  Cecrojna,  S.  Pro- 
metheaf  S,  Cynthia,  Telea  Polyphemus,  and  Actias  Luna.  All  these 
thrived  splendidly.  Cynthia  (as  usual)  and  Promethea,  a  very 
jlosely  allied  species,  were  not  touched  by  the  birds,  but  all  the 
)thers  were  destroyed  when  in  third  or  fourth  stage,  in  all  about 
tOO  larvae. 

My  greatest  success,  I  ought  rather  to  say  my  only  success, 

ras  with  Actias  Luna,   of  which   species  I  obtained  twelve  or 

thirteen  pairings  with  the  cocoons  I  had  received  from  America. 

'ith  about  one  hundred  larvae  I  obtained   more   than  eighty 

jocoons.     The  larvae  were  reared  on  walnut  in  large  cages,  and 

jven  under  glasses,  which  shows  that  the  species  is  easy  to  rear. 

{The  larva  of  A.  Luna  differs  considerably  from  that  of  A.  Selene 

[in  the  first  two  stages.     A.  Selene  in  first  stage  is  of  a  dark  red- 

jdish  colour,  with  a  broad  black  band  in  the  middle  of  the  body ; 
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in  the  second  stage  it  is  of  a  lighter  red,  without  the  hlack  band ; 
in  the  other  three  stages  it  is  green,  with  bright  yellow  tubercK  s 
A.  Lmma  is  green  in  all  its  stages,  the  coloor  in  first  stage  being 
Tery  light  green,  almost  white;  the  tubercles  are  of  yarious 
shades  of  red  or  crimson.  The  A.  Luna  moths  emerged  from  the 
beginning  till  about  the  end  of  June.  The  larva  feeds  well  on 
walnut,  hazel,  and  otlier  trees.' 

Of  Samia  Ceanothi,  from  California,  I  obtained  two  pairings, 
but  was  not  successful  with  the  rearing  of  the  larvs.  One  of  my 
German  correspondents,  however,  succeeded,  with  only  six  eggs 
of  this  species,  in  obtaining  three  cocoons,  which  I  consider  a 
Tery  great  success.  S,  Ceanothif  in  the  perfect  state,  is  a  little 
smaller  tlian  S.  Oloverit  and  of  uniform  colour  on  tlie  four  wings . 
rich  brown,  with  white  bands  and  markings.  S.  Gloveri  seems  t  > 
partake  of  Ceajwthi  and  Cecropia,  but  the  cocoon  of  Ceanothi  i> 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Gloveri  and  Cecropia ;  it  is  pear- 
shaped,  and  very  pointed  at  the  open  end.  The  interior  cocoon, 
of  a  brown  colour,  is  small  compared  to  the  exterior  envelope, 
which  is  iron-grey.  Most  of  the  Ceanothi  larvae  I  obtained  died 
in  the  first  two  stages ;  a  few  reached  the  third  stage,  and  wore 
thus: — Back  of  body  sky-blue ;  sides  greenish  yellow;  tubercL - 
golden  yellow  all  along  the  back,  and  on  the  sides  blue ;  head 
green. 

Ceanothi' Gloveri  hybrid. — Many  pairings  took  place  amom 
different  species,  the  ova  being  in  all  cases  unfertile,  ix 
cepting  that  of  a  cross  between  female  Ceanothi  with  Gloveri, 
which  lasted  from  the  evening  of  the  20th  to  that  of  the  21st 
May,  1B80.  Over  two  hundred  larvae  hatched  from  the  15Ui  t  > 
the  21st  June.  Unfortunately  they  all  died  in  first  or  second 
stage,  a  few  reaching  the  third  stage.  In  the  third  stage  the 
larras  were  thus: —Back  bluish;  sides  yellow;  tubercles  on  back 
orange-red ;  tubercles  on  sides  blue ;  head  yellow.  One  of  my 
American  correspondents  succeeded  in  obtaining  cocoons  of  a 
hybrid  between  Ceanothi  and  Cecropia. 

In  1880  the  cocoons  of  Gloveri  were  very  bad,  and  I  obtain<  •! 
from  my  large  stock  a  swarm  of  cripples,  and  many  pupe  wero 
dead.  This  year  (1881),  on  the  contrary,  the  Gloveri  cooooni  are 
both  larger  and  heavier,  and  the  stock  I  have  promises  to  giN« 
ebaooM  of  tuooeis  for  the  rearing  of  this  fine  species  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent     ThcHe  cocoons,  in  1880  and  1881,  were 
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ollected  at  some  distance  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  they  are 
bund  on  narrow-leaved  willows  growing  in  or  near  swamps. 

The  reverse  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  Ceanothi  cocoons 

rom  California,  which  in  1880  were  fine  and  large,  while  in  1881 

ardly  any  cocoons  could  be  collected,  and  these  only  about  half 

e  size  of  the  Ceanothi  cocoons  of  the  year  1880.     I  regret  to 

ay  I  have  not  received  any  Ceanothi  cocoons  this  year,  at  least 

up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1880,  for  the  first  time,  I  attempted  the  rearing  of  Attacus 
tlas  from  ova  which  were  sent  to  me  by  a  French  correspondent 
,bout  the  middle  of  August.     The  season  being  then  too  far 
dvanced  to  give  me  any  chance  of  success  for  rearing  the  larvae, 
only  kept  twelve  ova  to  see  what  would  come  of  them.     Of  the 
twelve  ova,  five  larvae  hatched  on  the  22nd  August ;  three  died  in 
the  first  or  second  stage,  but  two  lived  on  the  barberry,  under  a 
bell-glass  and  in  splendid  condition,  up  to  the  6th  November, 
when   I  sent  them  to  a  correspondent  for  preservation.     The 
larvae  had  remained  thirty-two  days  in  the  fifth  stage,  which  is 
the  last  but  one.     From  this  experiment,  I  think  Attacus  Atlas 
is  a  species  easy  to  rear. 

I  Attacus  Aurota. — In  1880  I  for  the  first  time  received  live 
jjocoons  of  this  splendid  species  (the  South  American  Atlas)  from 
p'rench  Guiana.  The  moths  emerged  in  splendid  condition  from 
the  12th  June  to  the  3rd  July,  but  no  pairings  could  be  obtained, 
the  weather  being  unusually  cold,  as  it  has  been  observed.  Moths 
and  specimen  cocoons  of  Attacus  Aurota  may  be  seen  in  the  In- 
sectorium  of  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  where  they  may  be 
compared  with  Attacus  Atlas, 

Attacus  Aurota  in  French  Guiana  has  six  generations  in  the 

year;    the   larvae   form  their  cocoons  twenty   days   after  their 

atching.     Another   species   found   in  French    Guiana,  Attacus 

esperus,  is  only  fifteen  days  from  the  hatching  of  the  larva  to 

the  formation  of  the  cocoon.     Attacus  Aurota  and  Hesperus,  both 

very  brilliant  species  as  perfect  insects,  produce  cocoons  of  good 

ilk,  but  they  are,  like  Atlas,  Cynthia,  and  many  other  species, 

pen  at  one  end.     I  hope  to  receive  cocoons  of  these  two  species 

for  this  season,  and  if  so,  I  hope  also  to  have  some  success  with 

the  pairings.     The  difficulties  to  reproduce  exotic  species  in  this 

country   are   very   great    and    various.     Sometimes  the    moths 

merge  too  late,  sometimes  too  early,  as  it  has  been  the  case  this 
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SMSon  with  Attaeui  Roifleit  the  Himalaya  oak  silkworm,  and 
ActioM  Selene.  On  the  4th  and  5th  March,  1881,  two  males  anl 
one  female  of  A  ttacue  Raylei  emerged,  and  to  my  great  surpriac  u 
pairing  took  place;  the  greater  part  of  the  ova  obtained  shrunk, 
but  a  good  number  show  now  (4  th  April)  but  a  very  slight 
depression,  and  may  be  good.  Several  ScUne  moths  also  emergol 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  present  moment  (4  th  April). 

A  fuller  report  on  the  species  bred  in  1880  will  be  found  in 
the  'Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,*  February  25th  and  Mardi 
4th,  1881.     It  contains  an  article  on  the  collecting  and  rearing  of 
larvie,  and  also  on  the  best  plan  to  adopt  for   sending  living; 
cocoons  and  pupae  from  distant  countries  to  England.    Articl.  ^ 
on   the  same  subject  appeared   in  the  *  North   China  HeraM. 
November  25th;  the  'Madras  Athenteum'  and  'Daily  News. 
December  4th,   1880;    the   'Times   of   India*   (Bombay),   tli. 
*  Indian  Agriculturist,*  and  other  papers. 
110,  CUpham  Boad,  London,  S.W. 


BUTTERFLY  HUNTING  IN  NATAL :  ON  THE  COAST  LANDS 

By  William  D.  Gooch,  C.E. 

(Continued  from  p.  105.) 

After  our  frugal  lunch,  our  little  party  marshalled,  we  ent«  r 
within  a  few  paces  from  where  we  have  rested,  the  long  op*  n 
glftde  on  tlie  summit  of  the  hill,  cliiefly  made  up  of  Kaffir-Boom 
trees,  which  is  the  special  haunt  of  Ophidiccphalue,  and  we  have 
barely  arrived,  ere  himself  in  person  interviews  us.  Taken  some- 
what by  surprise,  the  veteran*s  stroke  is  lost,  and  I  make  none,  or 
I  should  have  inevitably  captured  his  hat  instead  of  Ophidi* 
ceptudust  as  it  was  the  most  prominent  object  to  hand. 

A  minute  or  two  later  we  are  stationed  in  a  narrow  part  of  the 
glade,  well  shaded  from  the  fierceness  of  the  sun,  and  with  a 
tunnel  formed  in  the  bosky  depths,  through  which  the  coursing 
tnseeta  charge  headlong  in  pursuing  their  flight  along  the  gla(i< , 
which  is  clearly  continued,  although  much  constricted. 

Markl  cry  I,  and  our  veteran  in  eagerness  strikes  at  the 
lounging  male,  which  approaches  not  apparently  at  a  great  pace, 
but  in  a  most  deceptive  way,  his  tails  undulating  and  swajring  at 
the  insect  swings  forward,  tm veiling,  however,  as  a  mailer  of  fact 
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517  rapidly.  The  keen  eye  and  quick  wrist  of  the  veteran  is  too 
luch  for  the  victim,  despite  his  doubling  dodge ;  but  less  the 
lis,  which  have  been  spoilt  by  the  too  eager  stroke  of  the 
Veteran,  Ophidicejyhalus  is,  however,  safe,  and  soon  impaled :  the 
)ecimen  is  not  a  very  good  one,  and  so  the  loss  of  the  tails  is 
lot  very  lamentable. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  more  brings  us  good  luck;  we  take 

jtween   us   eight   fair   specimens.     I   then   leave   the    veteran, 

rhilst  I  look  for  the  larvae  of  two  or  three  of  the  big  Saturnia^ 

rhich  occur  on  the  Kaffir-Boom,  as  also  of  Cyllo  Leda^  which 

jeds  on  the  coarse-ribbed  bush- grass  forming  the  undergrowth 

>out  here.     I  am  more  successful  in  my  hunt  than  has  been  the 

Veteran,  who  on  my  return  has  taken  no  prizes,  not  having  seen  a 

Wgle  specimen;  but  he  has  added  P.  Leonidas^  several  Danais 

ochlea,  and   taken  a  lovely  moth,  closely   allied   to    our   genus 

latocala,  but  much  larger,  and  with  a  sort  of  silvery  sheen  over 

the  scales  of  the  fore  wings.     I  think  it  is  an  Ophideres,     The 

ipecimen  is  the  only  one  like  it  I  have  ever  seen,  and  differs  by 

le  black  emargination  of  the  under  wings  on  the  orange-ground 

rom  the  ordinary  type. 

Having  followed  the  glade  along  the  hill-top,  we  arrive  without 

ly  great  captures  at  an  old  Kaffir  garden.     Here  are  Acraidce 

id  Pieridoi  in  plenty.     We  hence  strike  the  Kaffir  path  leading 

lown  to  the  river,  and  have  barely  left  the  clearing  when  a  day 

)aturnia,  Aphelia  Apjyolinaris,  flutters  within  the  veteran's  reach, 

md  is  bagged.     Several  others  follow,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a 

school"  of  them,  evidently  just  emerged  from  the  pupa,  and 

jwooping  about  in  a  very  inexperienced  way.     Twelve  or  fourteen 

specimens  are  collected  very  rapidly,  three  of  which  are  tawny 

rellow,  with  the  veinings  in  a  violaceous  grey ;  this  is  a  very 

isual  form  of  variety.     Every  brood  I  have  reared  has  yielded  a 

lefinite  number  of  the  tawny  variety ;  at  first  I  considered  it  a 

jexual  difference,  but  I  found  on  closer  examination  they  were  of 

>oth  sexes.     The  moth  is  very  delicate  and  transparent  winged 

/hen  seen  in  the  sunlight.     The  larva  also  is  conspicuous  and 

landsome,  with  a  slight  anal  horn,  almost  approximating  Sphinx 

type. 

A  tortuous  path,  in  which  several  Geometers  and  a  "  Blue  " 
fare  taken,  leads  us  abruptly  to  the  open  face  of  a  grassy  and 
(somewhat    precipitous    hill- side    covered    with   Mimosa    scrub, 
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the  change  of  locality  altering  the  character  of  the  flora 
throughout;  before  entering  the  greenlaiul,  however,  two  '* Mother- 
o**Pearl8  '*  fall  to  our  lot  on  the  edge  of  the  bush,  and  soni' 
insignificant  Ilfsperida, 

We  descend  the  hill  pretty  rapidly,  and  on  our  way  take  f  r 
the  first  time  NymphalU  Candiope.  We  both  of  us  mistook  it 
for  PkUognoma  Varanes  till  netted,— a  very  common  error, 
although  he  is  really  still  more  like  N.  Pelias  than  the  other.  A 
small  ravine  crossed,  and  a  patch  of  scattered  bush  is  ezamiiu  i, 
where  NepUt  Ooockii  and  N.  Saelava  are  both  taken ;  the  form*  i 
on  a  Mimoia  spray  in  the  bush,  the  latter  on  an  ironwood.  Here 
also  we  find  two  specimens  settled  in  the  shade  of  Argyru 
Laionaria,  a  white  geometer,  with  jewelled  spots  on  its  wings  of 
great  beauty ;  an  insect  that  is  abundant  in  Natal,  and  is  common 
also  in  India. 

From  the  bit  of  bush  we  emerge,  somewhat  hot,  on  a  clearing, 
now  being  hoed  for  sugar-cane,  but  originally  planted  in  coffee, 
an  evidence  of  the  vicious  taste  of  the  Longicorn,  Leuconota  Capo, 
which  has  cost  the  colony  many  thousands  of  pounds  by  its 
depredations  in  the  coffee  trees,  which  it  attacks  in  preference  to 
its  own  bush-food.  I  suppose  in  the  gross,  without  exaggeration, 
at  least  £100,000  has  been  sunk  in  coffee  planting  in  Natal,  and 
has  all  been  eaten  up  by  this  insect. 

On  the  edge  of  the  clearing  we  take  N.  BnUus  again,  sucking  gum 
on  the  sunny  side  of  Mimosa :  as  the  branch  is  low  and  not  much 
protected  by  thorns,  we  take  him  easily.  I  think,  too,  about  this 
tjmp — it  is  nearly  8  p.m. — the  insects  which  have  been  sipping 
freely  are  stupid,  if  not  tipsy,  and  do  not  seem  so  active  or  quick 
as  earlier  in  the  day.  The  lower  edge,  in  the  rank  weeds  of  the 
clearing  opening  out  on  to  grass  land,  yields  AfUhoearii  lone, 
■ereral  Coluu  Elecira,  two  or  three  Pierida^  and  JsmefM  Valmaran, 
on  Labiate  flowers.  Crossing  the  grass  land  we  get  Geometers, 
pot  up  as  we  pass,  and  also  take  HypanU  /2i(/iyta,  wl' 
present  in  both  yarieties,  in  great  numbers.  A  big  J. 
MynruUon  flops  hurriedly  acrots  us  and  is  captured,  very 
beaatiful  of  colouring  and  marking ;  and  another  is  missed  and 
marked  down,  but  we  do  not  follow  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  grass  we  come  into  an  avenue  of  BoU' 
Noir$,  leading  op  to  the  neighbouring  planter's  hooie.  This 
avenue  is  an   unfailing  locality  for  Nymphalide;   and  as  wc 
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>llow  it  along  to  the  River  (Umblanga),  which  we  are 
low  approaching,  Nyrnphalis  Ethalion,  N.  Cithceron,  N, 
'eanthes,  and  N.  Zoolina,  are  all  victimised  in  a  couple  of 
lundred  j^ards. 

When  we  reach  the  river,  instead  of  crossing  it  by  the  Drift 
'e  follow  a  path  by  its  side,  till  we  reach  some  precipitous  rocks, 
ith  rather  rough  walking  and  sedgy  margin  with  patches  of 
ittles.     A  little  examination  shows  us  Diadema  Duhius   and 
nthedon,  and  after  several  trials  we  get  the  latter.    As,  however, 
le  sun  is  low  and  olf  most  of  this  face,  we  push  on,  and  the 
jteran  makes  up  his  mind  to  try  a  quiet  morning  by  himself 
long  this  bit  of  country,  now  that  he  knows  his  way  about, 
long  this  cliffy  scramble  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  we  emerge 
luddenly  in  a  mill  yard,  with  all  the  busy  operations  of  sugar- 
crushing,  &c.,  going  on.   As  the  steam  and  the  smell  and  heat  are 
Iiot  inviting,  and  we  are  nearly  due  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  mile 
way,  to  meet  the  ladies,  we  turn  abruptly  up  the  cliff  face,  the 
ottom  of  which  we  have  been  following,  and  after  a  stiffish  pull 
ind  ourselves  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  above  the  mill.    As  we 
8ave  the   stream,  however,  we   take   a  local  insect,   Mycalesis 
hrspicua,  a  rather  pretty  little  Satyrus. 
The  view  of  country,  that  opens  out  to  us  from  this  summit, 
IS  a  rolling  sweep  of  ground  rising  gradually,  and  dotted  with 
patches  of  scrub,  chiefly  Mimosa.     In  the  distance  is  the  dark 
green  of  the  Bush,  in  which  we  first  adventured  in  the  morning. 

I 'he  grass  is  rather  brown  and  patchy,  and  the  country  is  rocky, 
ut  we  add  to  our  captures  the  well  marked  Anthocaris  Eris  and 
[crcea  Punctatissima,  both  pretty  numerous  and  excessively  local 
m  their  occurrence,  this  being  the  only  spot  in  the  country-side 
^here  I  know  them  to  occur.     Anthocaris  Dance  is  caught,  male 
id  female,  on  some  yellow  flowers,  feeding;  smdJunonia  Cloantha, 
very  typical  insect  of  this  open  country,  is  in  fair  plenty  and 
[ood  condition. 

Rising  the  next  hill  we  come  in  sight  of  our  trysting  place, 
id  see  the  cart  waiting  for  us.  In  order  not  to  keep  the  ladies 
raiting  w^e  push  on  rather  hurriedly ;  but,  despite  our  gallantry, 
am  bound  to  diverge  to  a  quarry  not  far  out  of  the  way  in  which 
always  can  count  on  getting  Alcena  Amazoula,  and  to  search  a 
itch  of  rocks  where  Leucochitonea  hicolor  is  not  unusual:  the 
itter  we  find,  but  only  an  old  used-up  s^Decimen ;  the  former,  we 
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take  fire  speoimeiiB,  settled  on  grass-stallgi  oat  of  the  san  on  the 
tteep  qiuurry  face. 

We  tre  hot  and  tired  as  we  reach  our  friends,  and  we  hail  the 
cart  with  delight,  and  are  still  more  pleased  when  we  find  our  fair 
comrades  hare  brought  a  boy  and  some  tea,  and  that  ready  for  us 
ia  "  the  cup  that  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate/'  How  we  sip  thift 
tea;  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  throw  oneself  on  the  grass  in  im 
shade  and  divest  oneself  of  the  paraphernalia,  which  was  our  pride 
as  we  started,  but  is,  alas,  an  encumbrance  now.  Refreshed  by 
our  dish  of  tea,  and  entertained  also  by  a  dish  of  scandal, — for 
our  fair  friends,  en  route  to  the  rendezvous,  have  called  in  at  a 
neighbour's,  and  have  just  heard  everything  about  everybody  u[) 
to  date  from  the  best  gossip  of  the  whole  country-side,— i 
started  our  "  native  contingent"  home  on  foot  with  the  spoils  of 
the  chase. 

Having  changed  our  linen  sun-coats  for  light  cloth  ones 
place  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  who  have  brought  out 
the  team  of  four-in-hand  to  show  the  veteran  the  country  round* 
As  it  is  5  o'clock  already,  and  the  sun  sets  about  6.30,  we  )iave 
not  a  long  time  to  do  ten  miles  in,  which  is  the  drive  we 
propose. 

By  permission  the  nicotian  weed  is  lit,  and  we  are  amused  by 
a  desultory  conversation  which  goes  on  between  us, — partly  Iocs! 
information,  partly  notes  on  the  work  just  done,  partly  tittle-tattis 
from  the  *'  other  side "  about  somebody,  and  partly  caressing 
remarks  by  John  (the  driver)  as  to  the  points,  qualit 
idiosyncracies  of  the  horses  he  is  driving.  The  cape  cart  w  c  »i  v  «u 
is  like  a  big  dogcart,  with  shifting  seat  to  bahmce,  with  a  hood  of 
white  canTas  over  it  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  dust ;  the  wheels  art 
strong  and  high,  and  for  rough  roads  and  quick  travelling  they  avs 
admirably  adapted.  After  his  whiff  is  over,  instead  of  taking  thf 
ribbons  myself,  I  induce  the  veteran,  who  is  a  lover  of  the  art,  to 
**  try  their  mouths ; "  and  John  gives  up  his  place,  and  the  veteran 
takes  kindly  to  the  ribbons,  and,  guided  by  me  at  his  elbow,  landa 
us  home. 

Ten  minutes  with  the  nets  in  the  gloaming  on  a  i 
geraniums  gives  tin  PamphUa  DynnephiUi,  on  the  wing  w... 
hawk-moths,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Lophura 
uf  that  ilk.     We  also  take  CffUo  Leda  looking  for  sugar,  wl 
by  tha  byt,  tha  boys  have  forgotten  to  put  on ;  our  five  milaa 
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them  eight  miles)  tramp  and  the  strong  tea  have  put  the  sugaring 

Vt  of  their  heads. 
In  the  verandah,  after  dinner,  we   discuss    and    count  our 
captures,  and  we  find  just  short  of  400  insects  to  our  two  nets, 
most  of  them  new  as  captures  to  the  veteran,  and  all  of  them  of 
interest  or  beauty. 

Who  would  not,  after  this,  wish  for  "  such  a  day's  "  butterfly 
hunting  in  Natal. 

The  Cottage,  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey,  May,  1881. 


INXaODUCTORY    PAPERS    ON    ICHNHJUMONIDjE. 
By  John  B.  Bridoman  and  Edward  A.  FrrcH. 

No.  II.— ICHNKUMONIDiE  (continued). 

Trogus,  Panz. 


Thorax  black  with  yellow  marks,  scutellum  yellow,  sometimes 
some  red  on  the  thorax ;  abdomen  either  entirely  fulvous, 
or  apex  more  or  less  black ;  greater  part  of  legs  fulvous ; 
antennte  not  white-ringed. 
2nd  and  3rd  ventral  segments  with  a  longitudinal  fold  in  the 
middle.         -         -         -         -         1.  lutorius,  10 — 12  lines. 
B.  The  ventral  fold  on  the  2nd  segment  only. 
V^M  exaltatoriuSf  12 — 14  lines. 

v^l  Trogus  lutorius ^  Fabr.,  is  the  largest  and  best  known  of 
our  British  Ichneumons.  It  is  by  no  means  rare,  being 
frequently  bred  from  the  pupae  of  various  SphingidcB  by  lepi- 
dopterists,  especially  from  Sphinx  ligustri  and  Acherontia  Atropos, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Edleston  records  it  as  being  verj^  destructive  to 
Smerinthus  ocellatus  on  Chat  Moss  in  1838  (Entom.  i.  263) ;  we 
have  also  bred  it  from  this  host,  as  well  as  from  S.  populi. 
This  species  may  be  frequently  captured  during  the  summer 
months  heavily  flitting — something  between  a  fly,  a  jump,  and  a 
buzz— along  privet  hedges,  at  all  times  of  the  day.  The  typical 
T.  lutorius  is  figured  by  Albin  on  his  Plate  vii.,  and  the  variety 
with  a  black  apex  to  the  abdomen  {T.  Atropos)  by  Curtis  on 
Plate  234.  Mr.  Marshall,  for  some  reason  not  expressed,  did  not 
include  T.  exaltatorius,  Panz.,  in  his  Catalogue.  The  species  is 
considered  good   by  Wesmael,   Holmgren,  Brischke,  Tischbein,. 
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and  Taschenberg ;  it  is  certainly  British,  being  commonly  bred 
from  SmeritUkut  oeellalus. 

The  talented  George  Newport  made  Trogut  lutariuM  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  numerous  anatomical  studies,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  an  important  memoir  communicated  to  the 
Linnean  Society  in  June,  1H49  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  xxi.,  pp.  86— 
93,  pi.  ix. ;  1858).  The  following  is  the  economy  of  Tragus  as 
observed  by  Newport.  The  egg  is  laid  in  the  Sphinx-larva, 
probably  directly  after  it  changes  its  skin  for  the  last  time,  since 
Newport  found  tlie  parasitic  larva  more  than  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length  about  a  week  before  the  caterpillar  was  full  ftd ; 
the  Ichneumon  larva  was  always  **  internal  to  the  musch-s, 
imbedded  in  the  so-called  fatty  tissue,  between  them  and  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  always  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  usually 
with  its  head  in  Uie  direction  of  that  of  the  caterpillar.  I  have 
found  it  in  different  stages  of  growth,  from  one-fouilh  to  threes 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August,  when 
it  is  of  a  light  pea-green  colour ;  but  I  have  obtained  full-grown 
specimens  only  from  the  pupa  of  the  Sphinx,  sometimes  as  earl^ 
as  the  end  of  October,  but  more  frequently  not  until  thi 
commencement  of  March,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  end  of 
April.  Usually  one  egg  only  is  deposited  in  each  caterpillar,  bii| 
sometimes  there  are  two,  and  both  become  hatched,  although  o{ 
the  parasites  one  only  arrives  at  maturity,  as  one  is  invariably 
destroyed  by  the  other."  One  case  (March  13th,  1832)  is  full/ 
recorded,  and  this  apparently  was  by  no  means  a  unique  one* 
''The  usual  situation  of  the  parasite  in  the  Sphinx-pupa  is  in 
tissue  of  the  middle  part  of  the  body  beneath  the  dorsal  vi 

and  above  the  stomach,  on  which  it  often  rests The  chmiit 

to  a  nymph  usually  takes  place  in  April,  but  when  placed  in  wau  r 
at  that  period  it  soon  perishes,  as  its  respiration  has  then  bcc«<!nr 

more  active The  length  of  time  which  it  remains  in  th. 

njmpb-state  is  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  the  utmost. 
of  the  specimens  I  have  bred  from  the  pupa  have  apj 
Jnne.     The  perfect  insect  makes  its  way  out  of  the  dead  ; 
the  Sphinx  by  perforating  tlie  case  with  its  mandibles  on  tht- 
dorsal  Mirfisce,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  fixed  in  the  orifice  an>i 
unable  to  escape.**    The  lanra  is  described  in  full  detail.    Tins 
life-history   msy   be    taken    as    typical    of   tliu    Ichneumonida 
gjUiMtJly ;  compare  the  remarks  under  Ichieumon. 


AuTOMALus,  Wesm. 

Thorax  black ;  scutellum  white ;  abdomen  blue-black,  apical 
margin  of  1st  segment  and  an  oblong  spot  on  the  7th, 
white  ;  tibiae  partly  pale-marked,    alboguttatus,  6 — 8  lines. 

Taschenberg,  Holmgren,  Brischke,  and  Tischbein,  retain 
esmael's  genus,  as  did  Marshall  in  his  first  Catalogue ;  but 
later  he  again  places  A,  alboguttatus,  Gr.,  in  Tragus.  This 
species  is  common  in  Britain,  and  Tischbein  relates  that  one 
warm  day  in  June  he  met  with  a  swarm  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
specimens  on  a  spot  of  ground  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter  in  a 
wooded  enclosure,  near  the  castle  of  Schaumburg  on  the  Lahn 
(Rhenish  Prussia).  He  examined  the  spot  closely,  but  could  find 
no  pupse  or  cocoons  from  which  they  could  have  been  bred,  nor 
anything  to  account  for  the  curious  assemblage  (Stett.  Ent. 
Zeit.,  XXXV.,  298).  Boie,  Ratzeburg,  Brischke,  and  Giraud,  record 
this  species  as  a  parasite  of  Orgyia  pudibunda ;  Vollenhoven  has 
bred  it  from  Thyatira  bails,  and  also,  doubtfully,  from  Liparis 
auriflua.  Of  the  seventeen  specimens  in  the  National  Collection 
there  is  one  (imperfect)  which  Mr.  Desvignes  considered  distinct. 
Foerster  erected  the  genera  Tragus,  Automalus,  and  Dinotornus 
(new),  into  a  new  family — Trogoidae  (Verb.  Pr.  Rheinl.,  xxv.,  188). 
his  appears  quite  unnecessary. 

Anisobas,  Wesm, 

Abdomen,  1st  to  3rd  segments  red  or  marked  with  black ; 
more  or  less  of  the  apical  segments  marked  with  white ; 
greater  part  of  legs  red ;  antennae  of  female  white-ringed, 
and  sometimes  the  male  also ;  scutellum  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  black.  -         -  1.  hostilis,  3 J — 4 J  lines. 

LisTRODROMUs,  Wesiu. 

Basal  segments  of  the  abdomen  with  a  pale  spot  on  each  side ; 
4th  to  7th  pale. 
A.  Scutellum,   and   marks  on   abdomen,  yellow ;    antennae,   and 

i        tibiae  of  the  female,  red,  tibiae  of  the  male  yellow,  apex  of 
hinder  dark  ;  scutellum  of  male  black. 
1.  quinqueguttatus,  Sg-  lines. 
Marks  on  abdomt^n  white  ;  thorax  of  female  more  or  less  red  ; 
scutellum  of  male  black ;  legs  dark,  front  legs  partly  pale. 
2.  lapidator,  2^ — Sj  lines. 
The  Listrodromoidae  formed  another  of  Foerster's  new  families 
(Verb.   Pr.    Rheinl.,    xxv.,    194);    it  included   the   two   genera, 
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lAiitodromui  {quinqueguUahu,  Or.)  and  Seotyptu,  Foerst.  {meUmo^^ 
eepkalus,  Gml.,  and  U^^dalor,  Fabr.).     Marshall  has  not  adopted 
th6  new  genus,  and  Vollenhoven  more  recently  expresses  str 
disapproval.     Both  species  of  Lutrodromut  in  our  list  appear  lu 
be  exceedingly  rare.     The  first  species  is  better  known  by  its 
female  name  {nifelkemertu).    'Oravenhorst  says  of  the  fema!  . 
"unicam  feminnm  pedemontanum  Bonellio  debeo/*  which  is  ti 
one  described ;  and  of  the  male,  **  mas  unicus  (germanus  ?)  erat  lu 
collectione  Roentgeniaiia."    Wesmael  says,  **  this  species  appears 
to  be  excessively  rare  in  Belgium;  it  is  more  than  thirty  ycnv< 
since  I  took  the  three  females  mentioned  in  my  *  Tentamen/  n:  1 
I  have  not  seen  it  sinee/*     No  other  authors  appear  to  know  n. 
There  are  four  beautiful  specimens  in  our  National  Collection 
from  Mr.  Desvignes*   collection  (for  description  see  B.  M.  Cat., 
p.   18).     L.   lapidator  is   also   rare,   but   much    more   generally 
distributed  than  L.  quinquefjuttattu.     Wesmael  had  three  females 
from  Prussia,   France,  and  Sweden,  but  did  not  know  it  from 
Belgium.      Tischbein   says   rare   near   Birkenfeld.      It   is   xerf 
doubtfully   British.     Mr.    Desvignes    introduced    Gravenhorst*^ 
L.  nobilUator  into  his  Catalogue  (p.  29)  from  a  specimen  in  hlff 
own  collection  ;  this  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  certainm 
is  not  L.  lapidator.     We  have  good  coloured  figures  of  both  thev 
rare,   but   striking,   species : — L.  quinqueguttatua   in  Wesmaert 
'Ichneumones  Amblypygi  Europsei '  (plate,  fig.  13),  and  L.  (opt* 
dolor  in  Vollenhoven's  *  Pinacographia '  (pi.  87,  fig.  8).  | 


HypoMECDS,  Wesm. 


Scutellum  white ;  abdomen  black.  I 

Marks  of  head  and  thorax  whitiHh  straw;  ring  of  antenns  Uk£ 

tarsi  white ;  finiora  und  fil)iii'  red;  rar.  tarsi  without  t)i# 

white  ring.  i .  albitar$it,  5—6  lines. 

Wesmael  gives  good  figures  of  the  two  sexes  of  this  somewhsl 
Tsriable  insect  (Ich.  Ambly.,  pi.,  figs.  14  —  17),  but  specially  telli 
us  that  it  has  but  little  afitnity  with  the  preceding  genera;  it  ^uH^, 
however,  remains  in  the  position  where  Wesmael  left  it  proi 
TistODally.     BriKchke  bred  this  species  from  Acidalui  ' 

Milanippe  luctuaUt*  and  AnticUa  berberata.     It  in  "•  i  ..,.., 

•specially  in  Britain.     Mr.  Cameron  has  taken  iw  mrns  of 

the  variety   without    the   white    tarsal    ring,  at  CndiUr,    neat 
Glasflow.  i 


I 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,   &c. 

Clostera  anachoreta. — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Greene,  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Entomologist 
(Entom.  xiv.  117),  I  send  an  account  of  my  own  experience  with 
Clostera  anachoreta.  In  September,  18G1,  my  father  found  a 
larva  feeding  on  poplar  in  some  small  plantations  below  West 
Cliff,  Folkestone ;  but  I  did  not  recognise  the  species  till  the 
pupa  hatched  on  April  27th,  1862.  The  poplars  in  these  jplanta- 
tions  were,  I  think,  chiefly  the  balsam  poplai',  the  species  with 
large  leaves,  coming  out  early  in  the  spring,  and  with  the  buds 
resinous  and  fragrant.  There  were  also  a  few  small  black  and 
Lombardy  poplars  among  them.  This  larva  of  C,  anachoreta  and 
the  subsequent  ones  of  this  species  we  found  in  1862  and  1803 
were  only  on  this  "  balsam  poplar."  In  the  autumn  of  1862  my 
brother  and  I  found  twelve  larvae  of  C.  anachoreta :  one  died 
when  young,  the  other  eleven  changed  into  pupse,  all  of  which 
hatched  in  the  following  spring  (1863),  between  April  13th  and 
May  7th,  and  were  all  good  specimens  except  one,  which  was 
sHghtly  crippled.  We  also  found  that  autumn  (1862)  larvae  of 
C.  curtula,  G,  reclusa,  Notodonta  ziczaCy  N.  dictcBa,  and  Dicranura 
vinula ;  but  all  the  species  of  Clostera  were  on  the  balsam  poplar. 
In  October,  1863,  we  found  N.ziczac  and  N.  dictceay  and  one  larva 
of  C.  anachoreta,  which  we  did  not  keep,  as  we  had  bred  them  in 
plenty.  During  that  month  we  turned  out  eighty-four  nearly  full- 
fed  larvae  of  C.  anachoreta,  but  not  all  bred  from  the  same  parents, 
in  different  places  along  these  plantations.  We  put  the  larvae  on 
the  same  species  of  poplar  we  had  first  found  them  on,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  establish  the  species  there ;  but  since  that  date  we 
have  neither  of  us  seen  the  larva  of  C.  anachoreta  there,  although 
we  have  been  at  Folkestone  every  autumn  up  to  the  present  time. 
This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  young 
poplars  have  died,  or  had  their  lower  branches  trimmed  and  grown 
too  high  to  search ;  neither  have  we  since  that  date  (1863)  found 
there  the  other  larvae  just  mentioned.  Not  having  been  down  at 
Folkestone  much  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  I  have  not  often  been 
able  to  search  for  the  spring  brood  of  C.  anachoreta.  I  may 
mention  that,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  larvae  of 
C.  anachoreta  here  fed  only  on  the  lower  branches  of  these  balsam 
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poplmrs,  and  each  time  it  moulU  it  spin  ^ 

leavet.    Not  having  seen  an  Anaehoreta 

was  deceiTed  in  tlie  spring  of  1874  by  finding  some  young  larvw 
in  these  plantations^  which  proved  to  be  those  of  LiparU  ialicU. 
I  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  published  description  of  t^^^ 
ffoung  larrsB  of  this  species,  which  have  ii  small  tuft  of  black  i 
on  the  5th  and  6th  segments,  and  a  smaller  tuft  of  pale  hair  :i 
the  llth  and  12th  segments;  these  tufts,  characteristic  of  i^e 
family,  were  conspicuous  while  the  larvae  were  very  young,  btot 
became  almost  obsolete  as  they  became  full  fed.  They  f|pi 
between  leaves  for  moulting,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  ttie 
larve  of  ClosUra,  When  I  returned  home  and  compared  these 
young  larv«e  with  the  description  of  that  of  C,  anaehoreta^  made 
by  myself,  I  saw  my  mistake,  but  did  not  recognise  them  as  those 
of  L.  Balicis  until  their  last  moult.  To  save  others  from  makiHg 
a  similar  mistake  I  append  a  description  of  the  larva  ol 
C.  anaehoreta:— 'Hesid  dark  brown;  two  conspicuous  tuben  ! 
one  on  the  4th  and  one  on  the  anal  segment;  anterior  seguK;.: 
black  at  the  base,  crowned  with  crimson,  with  a  large  white  spot 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  another  minute  spot  in  front  of  the 
spot;  posterior  segment  blackish  at  base,  and  crowned 
chestnut  colour.  Back  pale  buff,  with  a  dusky  dorsal  stripe, 
another  on  each  side  of  this  stripe  and  parallel  with  it ;  sides 
bluish  grey,  minutely  lineolated  witli  black.  Feet  and  a'  ' 
dirty  dark  buff;  above  the  feet  an  interrupted  orange  li: 
an  interrupted  black  line  immediately  above  it ;  spiracles  oi 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  buff  back  is  a  row  of  orange  apott, 
with  an  angulated  black  spot  under  each  of  them. — T.  H.  Brioos; 
Hampton  House,  Teddington,  May  14,  1681. 

Description  op  the  Larva  of  Hbliophobcs  hispida.-  <  Mi 
March  IHth,  lft7y,  I  received  from  Mr.  G.  C.  Biguell,  of  Sto!.. 
house,  Plymouth,  tliree  larvae  of  this  species,  which  had  been  s<  nt 
to  him  from  Torquay.  Being  about  full  grown  I  described  t)i<  m 
si  once,  as  follows:— Length  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  ol 
moderate  bulk  in  proportion;  head  polished,  has  the  lobet^ 
rounded,  and  is  very  slightly  narrower  than  the  2nd  segment; 
body  r  '  (1,    and    of   nearly  uniform    width    thr^ 

segmeiiL..  ions  well  defined,  the  skin  smooth  and  hi. 

ground  is  a  stony  greyish  brown,  strongly  suffused  in  soiiu- 
specimens  witli  rust-colour,  and  this  rust-colour  will  probably 
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snow  at  the  segmental  divisions  in  most  examples;  head  pale 
brown,  with  darker  mandibles,  and  a  conspicuous  streak  of  dark 
sienna-brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  side  of  each  lobe, 
and  a  similarly  coloured  spot  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  lobe  ;  two 
fine  dark  smoky  lines,  enclosing  between  them  an  indistinct  pale 
line,  form  the  dorsal  stripe;  subdorsal  lines  greyish  yellow, 
bordered  above  with  a  series  of  longitudinal  dull  black  streaks 
and  below  with  a  series  of  large  marks  of  a  similar  colour,  these 
lower  marks,  however,  being  very  indistinct  on  the  frontal 
segments  ;  there  is  only  a  faint  indication  of  a  very  fine  pale  line 
along  the  spiracles ;  spiracles  intensely  black ;  ventral  surface, 
legs  and  prolegs  uniformly  of  a  dingy  greyish  tint,  and  the  skin 
so  translucent  that  the  working  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole 
surface  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  it.  Feeds  on  grass,  and 
when  full  fed  forms  below  the  surface,  amongst  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  a  tolerably  compact  cocoon  of  silk  and  earth.  The  pupa  is 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  rather  dumpy  in  appearance,  being 
broad  across  the  thorax,  but  the  abdominal  divisions  much 
narrower,  and  tapering  sharply  off  to  the  anal  point ;  neither  the 
head-,  leg-,  nor  wing-cases  are  at  all  prominent,  the  whole 
surface  being  rather  evenly  and  bluntly  rounded ;  it  is  polished, 
and  almost  uniformly  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  the  colour  indeed 
being  exactly  that  of  the  familiar  pupa  of  Mamestra  brassicce. 
Two  beautiful  imagos,  male  and  female,  emerged  on  September 
26th. —  Geo.  T.  Porritt  ;  Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield, 
May  3,  1881. 

Lyc^na  Agestis  in  Derbyshire. — During  the  last  week  of 
May,  1880,  I  took  large  numbers  of  Lyccena  Agestis  at  Dovedale, 
four  miles  from  here.  They  were  confined  to  a  very  limited 
locality  about  six  yards  square,  on  the  marshy  side  of  a  hill, 
fluttering  among  the  rank  grass  with  Lycana  Alexis  and 
Chortohius  Pamphilus.  I  never  remember  seeing  them  in  any 
other  locality  near  here. — T.  H.  Hall  ;  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 

Lycena  Argiolus. — I  caught  a  female  Lyccena  Argiolus  in  my 
garden  here  on  Easter  Sunday  afternoon,  April  17th.  This  seems 
rather  early,  especially  having  regard  to  the  long-continued  easterly 

ds  which  have  prevailed.    Newman,  in  his  *  British  Butterflies,' 
ly  mentions  one  capture  so  early  as  April  9th,  the  usual  time 
being  May,  and  later. — Horace  Frere  ;  Queen's  Road,  Kingston- 
n-Thames,  April  20,  1881. 
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Arctia  FULiorxosA.— An  example  of  Arrti<i  /,./  ;,/;>(,  bred 
from  a  cocoon  sent  me  from  Scotland,  which  iuk  igt  il  May  12th, 
baa  the  cilia  of  the  hind  wings  an  intense  black,  instead  of  the 
usual  bright  rosy  red.  Is  not  this  somewhat  uncommon  ?  The 
Seotch  specimens  of  this  moth  appear  to  be  smaller  and  darker 
than  our  own.— Joseph  Anderson,  jun. ;  Chichester. 

AcROKTCTA  ALNi. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  breeding  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Acronycta  alni  on  May  14lh,  from  a  larva  found  in 
the  New  Forest  last  summer;  and  on  the  18th  anotlier  emerged 
in  good  condition,  but  smaller  in  size. — Id 

New  locality  for  Ortiiosia  suspecta. — When  sugaring  last 
August  in  the  North  of  Kent  I  took  two  specimens  of  Orthosia 
mupecta,  I  was  at  first  puzzled ;  but  it  was  named  for  me  by  a 
well-known  entomologist.  To  be  certain  on  the  matter  I  went  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  examined  the  series  there.— R.  W. 
Bowter;  Haileybury,  Hertford,  May,  1881. 

Notes  on  Micro -Lepidoptera  near  Preston.— Coieopibm 
oUioaceella,—'!  was  fortunate  enough  to  find,  last  year,  cases  of 
this  rare  insect  at   Armathwaite,   near    Carlisle.      When   first 
noticed,  attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees  above  SteUaria  holosUOt 
tliey  were  supposed  to  be  cases  of  C.  aolitariella ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  autumn,  when  I  had  time  to  compare  the  perfect  insects, 
which  emerged,  with  a  description  in  a  number  of  the  '  Entomo- 
logist's Intelligencer,'  that  the  truth  was  suspected.     The  larvie 
of  C.  oUvaceella  appear  to  feed  up  in  the  autumn  and  retire  to 
tree  trunks,  and  perhaps  other  similar  places,  for  refuge  during 
the  winter.     The  cases  are  like  those  of  C.  aolitarUUa,  but  lie 
almost  prostrate,  instead   of  standing   straight  out  from  their 
resting-place.     I  have  not  yet  seen  the  mine,  as  those  bred  last 
year  and  collected  at  Whitsuntide,  and   those    collected  this 
Easter,  have  refused  food,  and  appear  to  be  in  the  pupa  state. 
In  a  notice  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Stainton  he  represents  the 
mine  as  being  greener  than  that  of  C.  aolitarieUa,  and  he  found 
larvs  feeding  in  April.     This  is  rather  puzzling,  and  I  do  not « 
quite  see  how  the  difficulty  is  to  be  surmounted.     The  i 
insect  is  rather  like  C\  $olUarUUa,  but  is  larger,  of  a  i.u.««w 
oobur.  its  wings  are  broader  and  more  glossy ;  and  when  the  ; 
series  of  each  insect  are  compared  the  difference  is  at  once  most . 
distinctly    apparent.     Xyimatodoma   argentimacuUUa.—l    think 
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lat  Armathwaite  has  always  yielded  the  larvae  of  this  insect,  as 
found  many  delicate  tubes  amongst  the  grey  lichen  on  the 
)cks,  tenanted  by  light  green  larvae  with  black  heads.  As  I 
mnot  find  anywhere  a  description  of  the  larva  of  this  species, 
ds  must  be  considered  a  mere  conjecture,  hazarded  with  the 

(iew  of  extracting  information  from  anyone  who  may  know. 
Uachista  humiliella.  —  This  insect  puzzles  me.  Can  it  be 
le  male  of  Elachista  perplexella  ?  The  '  Manual '  says  of  it, 
male  unknown."  Now  in  Brockholes  Wood,  near  Preston,  I 
ike  yellow  larvae  feeding  in  Aira  ccespitosa,  which  produce  both 
le  dark  males  and  the  females  with  more  distinct  spots;  and 
lese,  I  venture  to  say,  are  probably  respectively  E,  humiliella  and 
],  perplexella,  thus  reducing  the  two  species  into  one,  whichever 

iame  may  have  the  priority.     Mr.  Murray,  of  Carnforth,  was  last 

^ear  most  fortunate  in  his  captures  at  Witherslack  amongst  the 
[icros.  He  took,  and  kindly  gave  to  me,  a  male  of  Psyche 
mcella  and  one  of  P.  calvella,  and  it  will  be  curious  if  we  cannot 
lis  year  turn    up  these    insects    again. — J.   H.    Threlfall  ; 

>reston,  April  27,  1881. 

Hymenoptera  in  Dorsetshire. — While  searching  for  spiders 
ong  heather,  coarse  herbage   and  debris,  I  have   on  various 
ccasions    met    with    the    following,    mostly    apterous,    Hyme- 
noptera.    I  am  indebted  for  the  names  of  these  little  insects  to 
Dr.  Capron,  of  Shere,  near  Guildford,  and  Mr.  Bridgman,  of 
Norwich,  who  have  kindly  examined  the  specimens.    Pezomachus 
micrurus,  Foerst.,  appears  to  be  new  to  Britain.     I  should  add 
at  one  of  the  examples  of  Hemimachus  fasciatuSy  Fabr.,  male, 
was  bred  from  the  egg-sac  of  a  species  of  Theridion.     Methoca 

I^ichneumonoides,  Latr. ;    Ichneumon  luctatorius,  Lin. ;    Lissonota 
^^ellator,   Grav. ;    Theroscopus    suhzonatus,    Grav. ;    Hemimachus 
mstabilis,  Foerst. ;    H.  fasciatus,  Fabr.,  male   and  female,  male 
red  from  spider's  egg-sac;  Aptesis  hemiptera,  Grav.;  A.  nigro- 
ncta,  Grav. ;  Pezomachus  immilus,  Foerst. ;  P.  micrurus^  Foerst., 
ew   to   Britain ;    P.   zonatus,    Foerst. ;    P.    corruptor,   Foerst. ; 
.  insolenSy  Foerst. ;  P,  atteiitus,  Foerst. ;  P.  transfuga,  Foerst. ; 
.  teneVf  Foerst. ;  P.  Mullen^  Foerst. ;  P.  Kiesenwetteri,  Foerst. ; 
.festinanSf  Grav.;  Spathius  clavatus,  Nees;  Chasmodon  apteruSf 
ees. — Kev.  O.  Pickard- Cambridge  ;    Blandford,  Dorset,  May 
1881. 
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Htmbnopterous  Parasites  of  Lepidoptera. — Man}  bred 
specimeus  of  parasitic  Hymeuoptera  liave  passed  through  my 
hands  during  the  last  year.  It  is  necessary  their  record  shouM 
be  preserred  for  other  and  fatare  workers ;  still  I  may  say  ^ 
already  the  knowledge  gained  of  habits  and  economy  is  likel, 
lead  to  very  useful  results.  Nearly  all  the  specimens  of  Ichn  - 
wumida  have  been  examined,  and  many  determined;  by  Mr. 
Bridgman.  This  list  is  uniform  with  last  year's  (Entom.  xiii.  <  ' 
the  names  in  the  parentheses  being  those  of  the  correspond*  '^ 
who  haTe  bred  the  species.  Several  specimens  still  stau(i 
further  consideration;  and  it  is  somewhat  useless,  at  j^iv-  . 
giving  specific  names  to  the  large  numbers  and  numerous  spcM<  ^ 
of  Pteromalidat  Entedotiidaf  ElachistiiUe,  &c.,  bred  by  Mes  r-. 
J.  Sang,  G.  Elisha,  and  others,  from  various  LitliocoUetida  a  ^  1 
Nepticulida.  Walker  is  very  difficult  to  follow,  but  the  specimen > 
will  all  be  carefully  preserved,  and  at  the  disposal  of  any  future 
worker  at  the  interesting  CluUeidida,  which  group,  I  may  state  by 
the  way,  certainly  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  this  country,  consider- 
ing the  vast  amount  of  material  we  possess.  Nearly  all  the 
Microga$Urida  and  Perilit'uUe  are  named  by  Dr.  H.  Reinhard,  of 
Dresden.  Altogether  the  list  includes  thirty-five  species  of 
lektmmumida  and  Braconida  new  to  Britain;  their  names  are 
printed  in  small  capitals.  Many  of  these  are  referred  to,  an  1  i 
few  described  in  Mr.  Bridgman's  paper,  now  publishing  in  ihc 
current  part  of  the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (pp.  143-1C8,  plate  viii  ):— 
Idknsuaum  lineator,  F.,  from  Oortyna  flavago  (J.  Saug) ;  low 

Noetna  (G.  T.  Porritt) 
/,  iwprwior,  Zett.,  frDin  Gortgmt  flavogo  (J.  B.  Bridgmau). 
/.  IrilinsatuB,  Grol.,  from  Abraxas  grouuUtriata  (G.  G.  Bignell). 
/.  multiannulatuM,  Or.,  from  Noctua  brunH4a  (Bignell). 
/.  graciUntui,  Wesm.,  from  Tryphanafittd>ria{H.  M.  Golding-Bird,  Bigii'  11 
/.  mtwratarim,  L.,  from  Nonagria  tjfpha  (E.  A.  F.  and  Fitcli,  Bigiielli. 
L/abriemUfr,   F.,   from    Asglia    putrit  (Bridgman):    Xylophasia    rm,  ,, 

//.  adusta  or  A.  gemiita  (Sang). 
I.jugatm,  Gr.,  from  Tephrouia  exUnaria  (Bignell). 
Ejtafkamm  oceupator,  Gr.,  from  Xonagria  ipttrganii  {\W.  IL  JefTroy). 
AmUytdm  armaioriui,  Fomt,  from  Tfypkami  prunuba  (E.  A.  Butler).     I 
A,  oratorhis,  F.,  from  Aplrcta  uebulota  (HiKncIl). 
A«  HOMOOSaui,  Waom.,  from  Arggnnis  I'nyhiit  (Bignell). 
BwryUhm4hm$,yfmm.t  from  Kriogatte,  (Bignell);  briHl  l>v  Mr. 

T.  Wilsoo,  po»iUy  from  /•;.  Inm  '> 
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^Klatylabus  pedatorius,  F.,  from  Eupithecia  suhnotata  (Golding-Bird). 
^K  THEDENii,  Holmgr.,  from  Emmelesia  unifasciata  (G.  Elisha). 
^Khaogenes  candidatus,  Gr.,  from  Tortrix  viridana  (Bignell). 
^Kc/i;{i(6-   nigricollis,   Wesm.,   from  Pterophorus  {Aciptilia)  galactodaclylus 
H      (C.  G.  Barrett,  Bridgman). 
^^^^tilpnus  deplanatus,  Gr.,  from  larva  feediug  on  honeysuckle  (Butler). 
Cryptus  obscurus,  Gr.,  from  Hadena  thalassina  or  Noctua plecta  (Sang). 
C.  rvjiventris,  Gr.,  from  Talceporia  jjseudobombycella  (J.  E.  Fletcher). 
C.  migrator,  F.,  var.  from  Euchelia  JacobecB  (Sang). 
C.fumipennis,  Gr.,  from  Satumia  carpini  (Barrett,  Bridgman). 
esostenus  obnoxius,  Gr.,  from  Zygcena  /ilipendulcc  (W.  Bennett,  Butler, 
E.  A.  F.). 

iteles  fulvipes,    Gr.,    from    Vanessa    Atalanta    (Bridgman);    Plusia 
chrysitis  (V.  R.  Perkins).     Probably  hyperparasitic. 
castaneiis,  Tasch.,  female,  from  Exaretia  AlliselUi  (Sang). 
sp.  ?  from  Dianthwcia  capsincola  (Bignell). 
sp.?  from  Lithocolletis  Schreberella  (E.  Parfitt). 

Ksis  VESTiGiALis,  Foerst.,  from  Coleophora  solitanella{G.  C.  Champion). 
Non  A.  Hopei,  Entora.  xiii.  68. 
emimachus  j)alj)ator,  Gr.,  male,  from  Coleophora  melilotella  (S.  Webb) ; 
Eupmcilia  atricapitana  (Barrett,  Bridgman). 
rufocinctus,  Gr.,   male,   female,    from    Coleophora  genista  (Fletcher). 
Female  from  Gracillaria  j^hasianipennella  (Sang). 
H.fasciatuSf  F.,  male,  female,  parasitic  on  MicrogasteridcB  (F.  Norgute, 

I    J.  B.  Bridgman). 
zomachus   insolens,   Foerst.,   female,   from   Satumia    carpini  (Barrett, 
Bridgman). 
PRocuRSORius,  Foerst.,  male,  with  cocoon  (?  Microgasterida:),  bred  '2nd 
August,  1880  (Bignell). 
N.  s.  ?  female,  from  Coleophora  melilotella  (Sang). 
P.  N.  s.  ?  female,  near  fraudidentus,  Foerst.,  from   Coleophora  artemisiella 

»(Sang). 
Mon   luteum,   L.,   from   Leucania   lithargyria  (Butler);    Hadena  pisi 
(H.  Marsh). 
Anomalon  Jibulator,  Gr.,  from  Zygmna  lonicercB  (W.  P.  Weston). 

1^^.  clandestinum,   Gr.,   from   Hemithea   thymiaria    (Bignell) ;    Eupithecia 
^H     linariata  (Barrett,  Bridgman). 

'      Agrypon  tenuicorne,  Gr.,  male,  from  Dianthcecia  capsincola  (Bignell). 
^^^.  canaliculatum,  Ratz.,  from  Pwdisca  sordidana  (Sang). 
Y^Maniscus  cephalotes,  Holmgr.,  from  Dicranura  vinula  (Wilson). 
^^^.  testaceus,  Gr.,  from  Hadena  pisi  (Marsh). 

P.  TARSATUs,  Brischke,  from  Eupithecia  abbreviata  (Bignell). 
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Cmmf9fltg  mijrUu,  Or,  from  Pifgmrm  budtphakijF,  Norgato,  Bridgroan). 
C  fmgUimior,  L.  ?  from  Cofyeia  UmmiU  (Bignell). 
C  oriitejii.  Or.,  from  .'46r)tnu  ^rowiiiarialA  (Weston)'. 
Ctmnmirn'muomMa,  Gr.,  from  Nudana  mundana  (Bairett,  BridgmAu). 
Cwidmot  Gr.,   from   Abraxas   gromdariata  (Bignell);    Zygana    trij' 

(WattoD). 
C.  fMntMNCWf,  Gr.,  from  Hemithm  tkifmiarUi  (Bignell,  Butler). 
IJmneria  aberrant,  Gr.,  male,  ?  from  Lavtma  corUwrbatdla  (G.  Elisha). 
L.  BARKKTrii,  Brdg.,  from  Vterophonu  {OxyptUus)  Uucrii  (Barrutt). 
I«.  CARBoNARU,  Brisohke,  from  Cidaria pyraliata  (Bignell). 
L.  eerophaga,  Gr.,  from  GracUlaria  ttigmateUa  fSang). 
L.  CLAKDBSTINOM,  Uolmgr.,  from  Lonuupilu  mar(finata  (Bignell;. 
L.  CLAi'SA,  Brischke,  from  Hyhrrnia progemmarin  (Bignell). 
L.  coxALis,  Brischke?  from  Kupitheeia  rectaugulata  (Bignell). 
JL  crauicornU,  Gr.,  from  Jjeucania  Uthargyria  (Parfitt). 
L.  DKK1C1KK8,  Gr.?  from  Eupithccia pidchellata  (Cifton,  Bignell). 
L.  di/brmU,  Gml.,  from  Ijomaspilit  maiginata  (Bignell). 
L.  0rueator,  Zett,  from  PetUfiina  gentiaiuma  ( Bennett,  Butler). 
L.ftmoraJLu,  Gr.,  from  CoUophora  IkMoUa  (Bridgman  ;  Fitch). 
L,/meitraU*,  Holmgr.,  from  Botya  verticalis  (Bignell);  Deprettaria  hypt 

e$Ua  (Elisha). 
L.  FrroHit,  Brdg.,  from  Nola  albuUUu  (Bignell). 
L.  wutjalU,  Gr.,  from  Jiotyn  verticalis  (Porritt). 
L.  mdanosticta,  from  Lampronia  pralateUa  (Parfitt). 
L.  masta,   Gr.,   from    Hyhernia   progemmaria    (Bignell);    //.   de/olia 

(Bignell). 
L.  MOimcoLANA,  Brdg.,  from  FAachisUi  monticola  (Sang). 
JL  mutabiUt,   Uolmgr,   from   EbuUa    sambucalis  (Bridgman);    Scinph 

rir]^ai<rMiui  (Sang) ;  Pettthbia  gentianana  [WuiVr^     v,./...w..t  /  ./„ 

ffimui  (Barrett,  Bridgman) 
L.  luma,  Gr,  from  iMverna  amturbatelUt  (Klisha);  L.epUobufUa  (IKu  ii* 
L.  obaeursUat    Uolmgr,    from    Orgyia    uutmua    i\V.    Hoiinctt.     lUitl)  i 

Hemiihea  thymiaria  (Bignell). 
L.  PanUcus,  Gr,  from  aeveral  Liilioo>li<h  ^   ^ m^  . 
L.  rujirincia,  Gr,  from  Dianthttcm  irrti/ul<tn>  Mo.  Hutchinson,  BigiK  • 
L.  tibialis,  Or.,  from  OraciUaria  pkasiaiUfteimsUa  (Sang). 
L.  TRiciKoTA.  Gr,  from  Ebulsa  ttaek^daUs  {BwrreM,  Bridgman). 
L,  tumidula,  Or,  from  Gl^fplkiftgryg  Hmtortkami  (Wheeler,  Bridgman). 
L.  voi^BiLia,  Ilulmf<r.,  from  CoUophura  UiricsUa  (Elibha). 
L.  K.  a.,  mal«.  from  EUtckista  etrusssUa  or  TriatomelUt  (Sang). 
/>.  tp.  f  male,  from  LitkocoUsUM  ImuUa,  liremieUa,  or  betuitrrorelUt  (Sanx 
Crmuutm  it^^rmus,  Gr..  from  Carpocsgm  sptwdana  (E.  A.  F.). 
C  beUIeoauSt  Gr..  fruiii  I 'tut  Jim  viUumUa  fM'BiicK 
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'esochorus  sericans,  Curt.  ?  from  Abraxas  grossulariata  (Bignell). 
M.  semimfus,  llolmgr.,  captured  piercing  Eupithecia  castigata  (Biguell). 
sylvarum,  Hal.,  from  Apanteles  on  Vanessa  Atalanta  (Bignell). 
.  olerum,  Curt.,  female?  from  Qracillaria phasianijiennella  (Sang). 
M.  GKACiLENTua,  Brischke,  female,  from  Ooneptenjx  rhamni  (Biguell). 
I    M.  AcicuLATUs,  Brdg.,  female,  from  Apanteles  ou  Fieris  brassica  (Biguell). 
M.  sp.  ?  from  Melanippe  galiata  (Bignell). 
M.  sp.  ?  from  Abraxas  grossulariata  (Bignell). 
Exetastes    osculatorius,   F.,   from    Mamesira    brassica  (Bignell);    Miana 

furuncula  (S.  L.  Mosley,  S.  D.  Bairstow). 
E.  illusor,  Gr.,  from  Mamestra  perslcarlcB  (Weston). 
Banchus  p ictus,  F.,  from  Selenia  illunaria  (Bignell). 
Mesoleptus  testaceus,  F.,  from  Eupithecia  castigata  (Bignell). 
Exochus prosopius,  Gr.,  from  a  Tortrix  (Butler). 
E.  alpinus,  Zett.,  from  black  Tortrix  larva  on  honeysuckle  (Bignell). 
Bassos  7iigritarsus,  Gr.,  from  Bombyx  quercus  (Bignell). 
B.  elegans,  Gr.,  from  Gracillaria  phasianipennella  (Sang). 
PiMPLA  DiLUTA,  Ratz.,  from  Fyrameis  cardui  (Barrett,  Bridgman). 
P.  instigator,  F.,  from  Diphthera  Orion  (Wheeler,  Bridgman). 
P.  examinator,  F.,  from  Tortrix  t;/n</a?ia (Bignell);  Ornix  torquUella  (Sang). 
P.  Jiavonotata,  Holmgr.,  from  Tortrix)  viridana  (Bignell). 
P.  scanica,  Vill.,  from  Tortnx  viridana  (Biguell) ;    Argyresthia  nitidella 

(Sang) ;  Gracillaria  stigmatella  (Sang). 
P.  stercorata,  F.,  from  Eupithecia  Unariata  (Bignell). 
P.  brevicornis,    Gr.,    from    Gelechia    intaminatella   (Sang) ;     Coleophora 

melilotella  (Webb). 
Glypta  scalaris,  Gr.,  from  Ypsipetes  elutata  (G.  H.  Haynor). 
LissoHOta  maculatoria,    F.,    from    Fhycis    Davisella   {?  genistella,  Dup.) 

(Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Bignell). 
L.  CALiGATA,  Gr ,  from  AnticUa  badiata  (Biguell). 
Phytodicetus  segmentator,  Gr.,  from  Po'disca  sordidana  (Sang). 
P.  coryphcBus,  Gr.,  from  Tortrix  viridana  (Bignell). 
Bracon  minutator,  F.,  from  Farasia  carlinella  (Elisha). 
B.  sp.  ?  from  Fxdisca  solandriana  (Elisha). 

Spathius  clavatus,  Panz.,  from   "probably  Sericoris  liltorana''  (Barrett). 
Query  error,  as  this  species  is  a  general  parasite  of  Anobium  and 
allies. 
Chremylus  rubiginosus,  Ns.,  from  Tinea  granella  (Perkins). 
Petalodes  unicolok,  Wesm.,  from  Clostera  reclusa  (Norgate,  Bridgman). 
lihogas  leticulatur,  Ns.,  from  Odonestis  potatoria  (Bignell). 

K.  circumscriptus,  Ns.,  from  Ebulea  crocealis  (Bignell).;    Thera  Jirmata, 
T.  variata  or  Ellopia  fasciaria  (Sang). 
helonus  sp.  ?  from  Elachista  monticola  (Sang). 
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iftwiWj,  Nt.,  from  Penthma  gmoUmma  (Elisha). 
ifijnBjNWfif  mhcompUimt  Ns.  (aniiti/i/Mt,  Curt),  from  ToiMMfi  Jto^Ml#| 
(Bign^ll):  KMrAWiVi«/rt<v>/K'tf( Butler).  I 


iryiiM 


If.  ili—i'iiii.  Fab.,  Spin.,  from  Boarmia  rhomhoidaria  (Bigiiell). 

M.JUmfm,  Hal.,  from  Boarmia  r$pmidata  (Bignell). 

M.  MivtrrOR,  Rhd.,   from    Cleora  glabrtaria    (Klisha;    Biilups;    Huilcr; 

E.  A.  F.). 
M.  POBBtoBiis,  Ratz.,  fiom  2%era  tariata  (~  obelitcata)  (Bignell). 
JC.  Bomnffiii,  Na.,  from  Liparis  ataiflua  (E.  A.  F.). 
MiaropUtU  oetUata,   Be.  {--  /  ingratus,  iial.),  from  Smerititkut  ooMaim 

(Bridgman;  B.  Brofra  ;  £.  A.  F.);   S.  popuii  (Bigoell ;  T.  WiUoo;^ 

E,  A.  F.). 
M.  TUBKBCULIFBR,  Wosm.,  from  PoUa  jiavocincta  (Biguell). 
Apantklks  toLiTARius,   Rtzb.  (?  =  Unsola,  Curt),  from    Ttmioetumpa 

ttabHU  (Bignell) ;  Orgyia  antiqua  (Bignell). 
A.  n^ficrus,   Hal.,   from    Plmia   iota  (Perkins ;    Bignell) :    /'.   ch 

(Bignell):  Plusia  lanra  on  Lamium  album  (Butler). 
A.  eongetiUM,  Ns.  (=  intricatus,  Hal.),  from  Tryphana  pronuha  (Bignell). 
A.  rubripetf  Hal.,  from  Qeometra  papiiionaria  i Bignell):    Cahera 

(Bignell):  .' Nofoifonia  ^ir^/ic  (Bignell). 
A,  ghiMratu*,  L.,  from  Pierit  brasnea  (generally). 
A.  tPOBiua,   Weam.,  from    Satyrut  Hyperanthus  (Butler):    A 

betularia  (Bignell). 
/(.jiiit^MToto,  Be.,  from  Zygmia  fiUpenduUt,  Sdenia  illUuuma,  Hi 

defoUaria,  Ephyra  punctaria^  aod  Cidaria  Julcata  (Bignell).  4 

A.  iificiiu,  Na.  (=  vsttalis,  Hal.),  from  Arctia  caja  (Billupe;  E.  A.  F.);^ 

Euckdia  JaeobuB  (BigneW) ;  SMenia  Ulunaria  (Butler):  Amphydmit^ 

prodnmaria  (Bignell) :  Geometer  feeding  on  hasel  (Butler) : 

pm  (Mra.  Walker.  Bignell). 
A.  TBHBBBOSua,  Wesm.,  from  AeroUfia  pygmmsma  (Bignell). 
A.  PALUPBa,  Rbd.,  from  Plmia  chry$itis  (Billups).  « 

A.  hic(Aor,  Na.  (=  exigmut  Hal.),   from    IMhotsoUetU   liiniattsU4t  (Eliahi, 

Billups) :  L.  Bcopariella  (Sang). 
A.  rOBMoaua,  Weam..  var,  ?  from  Ourapteryx  tambucaria  (HigncU). 
A.tUnptmnii^    Ourt,    Hal.,    from     DUoba    emndtocfphala    (Laddiman, 

Bridgman). 
A*  fulfeipn,   Hal.,   from    Lij^ina   aunjiiui   (liuiler;    K.  .•\.  F.) :    Cidfariti\ 

/ulvaia  (Butler):    Tnji>lutna  urbona   (Bignell:    K.  A.  F.):    NocHl^ 

SMoUMpgrtpka  (BiguoU) :  Caioeala  nupUi  ( Butler) :  KlnckiaUi  paludum 

and  K.  etnuttUa  (Sang) :  various  IMhocoiUtitltt  (Saug:  Eltaha).         . 
A.  yoTtlta,  llhd.,  u.a.,  from  MeUnippe  gatiota  (Bignell:  H.  M.  8olhelqj| 

Butier);  CidmHa  j^ralittUi  {liigwiiil):  (Jeomfira  9p.f  {lUgtwW). 
A.  W.S.,  from  (^kitit  pkratftntulluk  fI\»rriitV 
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ybrizoH  buccatus,  Breb.,  from  Pliisla  chrysitis  (Billups). 

miotes  albiditarsus,  Curt.,  from  Trachea  piniperda  ?  (Bridgman).     Fluffy 

ochreous  cocoon. 
^erilitus  [Meteorus)  deceptor,  Wesm.,  from  CrocaUls  eliuguaria  (Bignell); 

Geometer  feeding  on  hazel  (Capron). 
ictericus,  Ns.,  from  Hemithea  thymiaria  (Butler). 
'.  PULCHRicoRNis,  Wcsm.,  from  Cheimatobia  brumata  (Bignell). 
P.  scutellator,  Ns.,  from  TcBniocampa  stabilis  (Bignell). 
P.  scutellator,  var.,  from  Thecla  W-alhum  (Perkins). 
P.  unicolor,  Wesm.,  from  Clostera  retusa  and  Orthosia  lota  (Bignell). 
P.  MEDiANUS,  Rthe.,  from  Agrotis  tritlci  ifi'igneW)  \  Leucania  lithargyria 

(Butler). 
P.fragilis,  Wesm.,  from  Miselia  oxyacantha  (Butler). 
Zele  testaceator,  Curt.,  from  Leucania  obsoleta  (Butler) ;  (Bignell). 

Thin,  smooth,  white  cocoon. 
Macrocentrus  linearis,  Ns.,  from  Boiys  verticalis  (Porritt). 
M.  linearis  \&r.  paUipes,  Ns.,  Hyperniwcia  angustana  (Sotheby) ;  Depressaria 

nanatella  (Elisha) ;  Geleckia  Mouffetella  (Elisha). 
M.  marginator,  Ns.,   from  Xylophasia  rurea,    H.  adusta,    or    A.  geinina 

(Sang);  Catoptria  hypericana  (Elisha). 
Eulophus  ramicornis,  Geof,,  male,  female,  from  Demos  coryli  a!id  Notodonta 

camelina  (Billups). 
Eulophus  spJ  female,  from  Hybernia  rupicapraria  (Bignell). 
Copidosovia  chalconotum,  Dalm.,  male,  female,  from  Depressaria  nervosa 

(Bignell ;  E.  A.  F.). 
Holcothorax  testaceipes,  liatz.,  from  oak  Lithocolletida  (Sang). 
EncyrtidcB  from  Seinasia  ruJiUana  (Sang) ;  Cemiostoma  laburnella  (Elisha),  Ac. 
—Edward  A.  Fitch;  Maldon,  Essex. 

CoNTRrBUTION    TO    THE    LiFE-HISTORY    OP    THE    ToRTRICID^E  : 

Penthina  postremana  BRED. — At  page  283,  vol.  xiii.,  of  the 
'  Entomologist,'  I  described  the  larva  of  Penthina  postremana^ 
found  by  me  last  autumn  near  Belle  Grange,  on  the  banks  of 
Windermere  Lake,  and  can  now  add  that  the  larva  lived 
throughout  the  winter  within  the  stems  of  its  food-plant.  In 
April  it  appears  less  stout  (not  so  fat)  than  when  it  ceased  to  feed 
in  autumn,  but  is  much  more  active ;  that  is  it  moves  much 
faster  up  or  down  the  stem  in  which  it  has  hybernated.  A  little 
later  it  makes  somewhat  pellucid  diaphragms,  or  slight  partitions, 
in  the  stem,  and  changes  to  an  elegantly  formed  rich  sienna- 
coloured  chrysalis  between  the  partitions  it  has  made  within  the 
stem,  and  appears  in  all  its  beauty  in  the  perfect  state  about 
9  o'clock  on  warm  mornings  about  the  middle  of  May.   It  is  of  dull 
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doggish  habits  as  an  insect  in  the  perfect  state.  Whilst  eating  and 
growing  daring  autumn  the  larre  live  within  the  stems  and  root 
of  the  pUnt,  eating  the  pith.  When  tlie  plants  begin  to  decompo^  . 
the  interior  of  the  stems  in  which  the  larv^  are  living  become 
▼•■sels  full  of  water.  This  distressed  me  much,  as  I  feared  tlie 
larra  would  be  drowned,  but  they  seem  rather  to  enjoy  it.  A  > 
the  liquid  dries  up  they  are  equally  at  home  and  comfortable  f  r 
the  next  four  months  within  the  dry  stems,  laying  dormant  nii'l 
the  warmth  of  spring  calls  them  to  complete  their  metamorphosi 
— C.  S.  Gbeoson;  Liverpool,  May  22,  1881. 

Ektomolooical  Nomenclature. — I  must  say  I  prote;>i 
a^rainst  the  useless  and  unscientific  method  of  giving  person's 
names  to  species ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  0.  A.  Briggs  when 
he  says  that  if  such  names  are  occasionally  given  they  shoiiM 
onl}'  be  taken  from  leading  or  very  energetic  entomologists 
deserving  such  a  reward,  for  as  such  it  ought  to  be  given,  and 
then  only  to  those  who  recognise  the  great  honour  conferred 
upon  them.— F].  A.  Beunetti;  16,  Lower  Grosvenor  Place. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW   BOOK. 
The  BuiUrflUi  of  Europe.    Illustrated  and  described  by  Henbt 
Chablks  Lang,  .M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.    London :  L.  Reeve  k  Co. 
We   have  received  a  specimen   plate   and   circular   of  this 
promising  work.     The  plates  will  be  prepared  by  Messrs.  West, 
Newman  k  Co.,  and  those  already  produced  are  an  example  of  the 
very  fine  colour-printing  of  Natural  History  subjects  executed  by 
that  firm.     It  is  evident  this  will  become  the  standard  work  upon 
th«  subject,  and,  being  issued  in  parts,  it  will  be  within  tlie  reach 
of  every  entomologist.     Each  monthly  part  will  contain  four 
coloured  plates,  and  sixteen  pages  of  letterpress.     It  is  intend*  i 
to  represent  both  upper  and  under  sides,  where  necessary,  of  tli« 
butterflies,  as  well  as  tlie  more  important  named  varietir  ^ 

larvc,  kc.^  when  possible.     It  is  estimated  that  the  work 
oompiete  in  twenty  parts,  which  are  charged  di.  i\d.  each  part. 
We  \\o\m:  the  wurk  will  command  the  circulation  it  d< 
that  it  will  give  an  impetus  amongst  English  entomoloi; 
study  of  insects  other  Uian  those  inhabiting  these  islands.— En. 

Kbbatum.— In  our  last  number,  p.  115,  line  1«  from  foot,/<>r 
••Attacus  luna"  read  "ArrACOs  Sklbnb.*' 
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JOHN    BLACKWALL,    FX.S. 
(obituary  notice.) 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1881,  and  in  the  ninety-second  year  of 
his  age,  a  veteran  in  natural  science,  John  Blackwall,  passed 
away  from  us.  The  gap  made  by  the  loss  of  a  scientific  worker 
at  so  advanced  an  age  is  perhaps  less  (at  any  rate  it  is  usually 
less  immediately  felt)  than  that  created  by  the  death  of  one 
called  away  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  work ;  still 
the  loss  we  are  now  deploring  is  great,  and  cannot  but  be  very 
deeply  felt  both  by  science  and  the  more  immediate  circle  of 
friends  and  relations.  Few  lovers  of  Natural  History  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  leisure  and  locality  in  the  abundance 
enjoyed  by  the  late  Mr.  Blackwall.  From  a  very  early  date  the 
ties  of  professional  business  gave  way  to  those  merely  of  family 
affairs,  though  few,  even  so  disengaged,  have  left  so  many 
marks  behind  them  of  an  active  scientific  mind  and  patient 
observation. 

Mr.  Blackwall  was  descended  from  an  old  Derbyshire  family, 
taking  its  name  and  rise  from  Blackwall  (or  Blackwell)  in  that 
county ;  but  the  family  had,  previously  to  the  birth  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Blackwall,  migrated  to  Lancashire,  where,  at  Crumpsall 
Old  Hall,  near  Manchester,  he  was  born  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1789.  Here  the  love  of  Natural  History  and  Science  became 
very  early  evident  in  a  devotion  of  his  leisure  to  Ornithologj^, 
as  well  as  to  Botany,  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology,  on  all  which 
subjects  he  has  left  published  records. 

Various  phenomena  connected  with  spiders  and  their  webs, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  gossamer,  led  Mr.  Blackwall  to  turn 
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his  attention  to  the  little  spinners  themselves;  bat  to  his 
surprise,  with  the  exception  of  the  work,  in  Latin,  of  Martin 
Lister,  published  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1678,  he  found 
scarcely  any  authorities  from  which  the  information  he  so 
much  needed  could  be  obtained.  This,  however,  determined 
the  main  lines  along  which  his  subsequent  Natural  History 
work  was  directed.  Thenceforth,  from  about  the  year  1820, 
if  not  earlier,  the  Araneidta  (or  true  spiders)  became  the 
objaets  of  an  intensity  of  interest  which  never  afterwards 
flagged;  even  continuing  unabated  long  after  defects  of  sight, 
and  other  concomitants  of  advanced  age,  prevented  any  actual 
work  among  them.  As  time  went  on  other  works  on  spiders, 
notably  those  of  Baron  Walckenaer  and  C.  L.  Koch,  made  their 
appearance,  and,  as  well  as  their  authors,  came  under  Mr.  Black- 
wall's  notice ;  but  his  singularly  retired  and  unobtrusive  life  led, 
in  some  instances,  to  a  complete  and  unfortunate  isolation  from 
both  anthors  and  works  in  this  branch  of  Natural  History ;  and, 
with  perhaps  no  more  than  two  or  three  exceptions,  Mr.  Black- 
wall's  labours  were  for  a  long  time  equally  unnoticed,  even 
probably  unknown,  by  foreign  workers.  Thus,  to  note  one 
instance  only,  the  materials  for  the  great  work  of  this  portion 
of  Mr.  Blackwall's  life,  his  *  History  of  the  Spiders  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  were  accumulating,  j^art  passu,  with  those 
in  Sweden  of  Nicolas  Westring,  for  his  invaluable  work,  *  Aranea; 
Suecicae,'  the  two  works  being  published  in  the  same  year,  1861 ; 
and  yet  these  two  authors  were,  up  to  that  time,  wholly  unknown 
to  each  other,  either  by  correspondence  or  in  the  results  of  their 
aeveral  labours.  Working  on,  almost  wholly  unaided  by  any 
other  English  worker,  for  forty  or  more  years,  in  tlie  investigation 
of  the  spiders  of  his  own  immediate  localities,  and  their  habits  and 
economy,  Mr.  Blackwall  published,  besides  an  independent  work, 
'Beaaarohea  in  Zoology'  (1h34),  (chiefly  occupied  by  very  in- 
teresting chapters  on  ornithological  subjects),  numerous  psi^^v- 
on  Araneology  in  different  Natural  History  and  soien 
joumab,  recording  many  species  of  spiders  met  with,  and  the 
obsenratioDa  made  upon  them.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
note  these  papers  in  some  detail,  as  a  proof  of  this  constant  and 
unwearied  work.  Among  the  earliest  papers  published  on 
•pideni  are  nx  which  appeared  in  toU.  iii.,  viii.  and  x.,  Edinl* 
FUloaoph.  Mag.,  3rd  ler.,  183a-*a0  (some  of  the  oontenU  of  \Uv 
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earlier  of  these  papers  were  reprinted  in  *  Researches  in  Zoology'). 
Contemporaneously  with  some  of  these,  and  also  following  them, 
were  six  other  papei's  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  vols,  xvi.,  xviii.,  xix. 
and  xxi.  (1833 — 1855).  Meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  stirring  up  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  our  indigenous  spiders,  fifteen  articles 
from  Mr.  Blackwall's  pen  appeared  in  the  Annals  and  Mag..  N.  H., 
1851 — 1857,  giving  a  catalogue  of  all  the  then  known  British 
spiders,  with  remarks  on  their  structure,  functions,  economy  and 
systematic  arrangement.  It  was  during  the  publication  of  some  of 
the  later  of  these  articles  that — through  Mr.  R.  H.  Meade,  of  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire — I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Blackwall ; 
in  fact  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  an  interest  awakened  by  this  series 
of  articles  that  I  was  myself  first  induced  to  take  up  the  study  of 
spiders ;  and  from  that  time,  to  a  short  time  only  before  his  death, 
our  correspondence  on  this  subject  was  constantly  carried  on.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary,  at  any  rate  for  those  who  knew  Mr.  Black- 
wall,  to  say  that  he  never  spared  time  or  trouble,  and  frequently 
cost  also,  in  giving  his  most  valuable,  and  valued,  assistance. 

Besides  the  papers  and  articles  already  noted,  thirty-three 
others  connected  with  spiders  appeared  in  the  Annals  and  Mag., 
N.  H.,  1841—1847 ;  three  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  vii.  (1864) 
and  vol.  x.  (1870).  Mr.  Blackwall  also  contributed  papers  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science  in  1833,  1842,  and  1844;  the  last  of  these  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "  Some  recent  researches  into  the  structure, 
functions  and  economy  of  the  Araneidea,  made  in  Great  Britain." 
Among  the  latest  publications  from  Mr.  Blackwall's  pen  is  one 
on  the  spiders  of  the  Seychelle  Islands ;  this  appeared  in  the 
Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iii.,  1877.  It  had, 
,  however,  been  written  in  1871  or  1872;  and  in  1877,  in  the  then 

l^fe    declining  state  of  the  author's  health,  this  paper  was,  by  his  own 
r  wish,  submitted  to  myself  for  such  revision  as  might  be  needed, 

I  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  state  of  araneological  science  since  it 

^m    was   penned.      A   short   paper,   entitled   "A   concise   notice   of 
observations    on    certain    peculiarities    in    the    structure     and 

I  functions  of  the  Araneidea,"  appeared  in  the  Annals  and  Mag., 
N.  H.,  1874.     This  is,  I  believe,  the  last  that  proceeded  from 
his  pen. 
The  above  brief  summary  shows  how  constantly  and  actively 
Mr.  Blackwall  was  engaged  in  his  favourite  branch  of  natural 
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up  to  the  great  age  of,  at  least,  ^igbty-Bix  years.  His 
interest  in  the  subject,  however,  by  no  means  ended  then,  for  I 
myself  continued  to  receive  letters  from  him  upon  it  up  to 
September  18th,  1870.  This  is  the  date  of  his  last  letter,  and  in 
this  letter  he  kindly  permits  me  to  dedicate  to  him  a  work  then 
in  the  press, '  The  Spiders  of  Dorset,'  of  which  the  second  (and 
concluding)  part  was  published  only  a  few  days  after  his  decease. 

Anything  like  a  minute  account  or  criticism  of  Mr.  Blackwall's 
works  is  impossible  here.  Without  a  doubt  his  chief  work  is  that 
published  by  the  Ray  Society,  1861— -64.  This  appeared  under 
circumstances  of  great  disadvantage :  not  only  had  the  MS.  been 
in  the  hands  of  that  Society  for  ten  years  before  it  was  published, 
but  just  at  a  most  critical  point  the  serious  and  prolonged  illness 
of  Mr.  Tuffen  West,  the  artist  engaged  upon  the  plates,  threw 
the  whole  into  a  confusion,  from  which  it  was  my  own  happiness 
and  privilege  to  be  able  to  lend  a  hand  in  its  extrication.  ! 
Work  sums  up  all  Mr.  Blackwall's  previous  labours  in  the  invt^i* 
gation  of  British  spiders ;  and  if  it  has  not  served  to  advance,  as 
much  as  from  its  own  merit  it  ought  to  have  done,  the  popularity 
of  Araneology  in  England,  this  may  be  set  down  mainly  to 
its  unwieldly  size— large  folio,  to  its  great  cost,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  copies  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Blackwall's  works  in 
general,  evidences  are  everywhere  abundant  of  a  clear  and  logical 
mind,  most  conscientious  and  painstaking  in  the  elucidation 
of  facts  by  actual  experiment  and  in  the  description  of 
details.  To  the  ordinary  reader  these  details  may  be  perhaps 
at  times  somewhat  wearisome,  and  bearing  the  appearance 
of  unnecessary  repetition ;  but  to  the  scientific  student  they 
present  an  almost  photographically-true  picture  of  the  object 
imder  notice.  This  character  in  the  descriptions  of  our  spiders 
in  the  Ray  Society's  volume  has  been  objected  to  as  a  defect, 
and  as  hindering  the  popularity  of  the  work;  but  although 
a  certain  amount  of  breaking-up  into  paragraphs  would  have 
made  these  descriptions  more  easy  of  reference,  yet  such  real 
objection  as  there  may  be  in  this  goes  merely  to  the  manner,  not 
to  the  matUr,  of  the  work.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  taken  in  consideration  with  its  actual  date  (which,  as  before 
observed,  mnii  be  set  at  least  ten  years  previous  to  publication) 
and  with  the  disadvantages  of  isolation  from  otlier  authors  and 
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rks,  this  volume  on  the  spiders  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
1  yet  go  down  to  posterity,  both  in  England  and  in  foreign 
untries,  as  one  indispensable  to  every  student  of  Araneology. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  investigation  of  the  structure 
spiders  Mr.  Blackwall  almost  entirely  lacked  the  help  of  a  good 
microscope,  nearly  all  his  work  being  effected  by  means  of  a 
strong  pocket-lens ;  yet  he  was  the  first  observer  who  ascertained 
and  used  the  minute  and  often  complex  structure  of  the  male 
palpi  of  spiders  as  a  most  important  character  for  the  determina- 
tion of  very  similarly  coloured  and  closely  allied  species.  This 
use  of  the  palpi,  although  abundantly  taken  up  since  by  all 
continental  araneologists,  has  never,  I  believe,  been  credited  to 
its  discoverer  as  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Blackwall's  labours  in  British  Araneology  would,  doubtless, 
have  become  more  comj^letely  serviceable  to  students  and  collectors 
if  he  had  paid  greater  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  collection  of 
British  spiders.  His  habit  was,  when  new  or  rare  species  were  found 
and  described,  to  place  the  type  specimens  in  '*  magazine  bottles," 
all  mixed  together,  with  perhaps  hundreds  of  others  of  common 
cies :  this  rendered  it  a  very  tedious  matter  to  hunt  out  and 
"er  to  any  particular  specimens,  besides  subjecting  them  to 
injury  and  great  liability  to  loss.  Thus,  as  might  be  imagined, 
some  unique  examples  were  not  forthcoming  at  all  for  the 
illustration  of  the  *  History  of  British  Spiders ' ;  and  very  many 
more,  placed  in  the  artist's  hands  for  this  purpose,  were  mislaid, 
and  eventually  lost  and  destroyed  during  the  illness  of  the  latter, 
above  referred  to.  In  extenuation  of  this  want  of  care  in 
preserving  his  types,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  present  very 
satisfactory  method  of  keeping  spiders  separated  in  glass- tubes 
was  unknown  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Blackwall's  most  active 
operations,  being  due  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Meade  in  1853  (see 
'Zoologist,'  1852,  p.  3676). 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that 
Mr.  Blackwall's  chief  investigations  were  occupied  with  British 
spiders;  descriptions,  however,  of  numerous  exotic  species  are 
contained  in  some  of  the  papers  above  recorded,  but  these  have 
never  been  brought  into  any  systematic  or  connected  form. 

Although  Mr.  Blackwall  may  (without  the  remotest  idea  or 
intention  of  reproach)  be  classed  among  naturalists  of  the  "  old 
school"  of  thought,  yet  his  mind  was  of  a  truly  fair  and  just 
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calibre,  and  could  fully  enter  into  the  )>cfBitionB  and  argaments  of 
tlie  more  modem  school.  It  happened  to  myself  to  be  staying 
with  him  in  1800,  just  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work 
on  the  'Origin  of  Species/  many  points  in  which  became  the 
subject  of  long  and  frequent  discussion  between  us.  Ahhou.h 
Mr.  Blackwali  could  not  see  his  way  to  an  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Danprin's  views,  yet  tlieir  importance  as  offering  a  theory  for  the 
solution  of  problems  hitherto  insoluble  on  any  scientific  hypothesis 
struck  him  as  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of  every  naturalist. 
His  idea,  at  that  time,  was  that  Mr.  Darwin's  views  were  more 
assailable  on  psychological  than  on  other  grounds.  He  appear<  '  ^  ' 
impressed  witli  a  conviction  that  if  the  theory  of  '*  natural  sel- 
be  a  true  one,  it  must  be  true  psychologically  as  well  as  physically. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Blackwall's  early  lif*^ 
was  passed  in  Lancashire ;  from  thence  his  residence  was  trans- 
ferred to  North  Wales,  where,  first  at  Oaklands  (about  1882),  and 
afterwards  (from  about  1854)  at  Hendre  House,  near  LlannN^t. 
and  not  far  from  the  picturesque  district  of  Bettws-y-coed,  tbo 
remainder  of  his  long  life  ran  out.  Although  attaining  so  great 
an  age,  Mr.  Blackwali  was  in  this  respect  outdone  by  his  father, 
who  reached  the  still  greater  age  of  ninety-four  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  lately  as  1873  Mr.  Blackwali 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  '  Researches  in  Zoology ' ;  but, 
BO  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  chief  difference  between  this  and  the  first 
edition  consists  of  the  omission  of  the  numerous  technical  descrip- 
tions of  spiders,  which  had  become  out  of  place  by  their  incor- 
poration, meanwhile,  in  his  *  History  of  British  Spiders.* 

It  will  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  all  who  knew  him  to  hen 
that,  although  weighed  down  by  great  physical  prostration,  )iis 
uaoal  strength  and  clearness  of  intellect  remained  to  the  last,  ninl 
the  end  of  the  long  life,  we  have  been  thus  very  inadequat*  ly 
noticing,  came  as  calmly,  quietly,  and  peacefully,  as  its  many  (ia\s 
had  passed  by.  His  family  and  friends  have  to  mourn  a  good 
man,  and  the  scientific  world  a  bright  ornament 

Mr.  Blackwali  ha<l  been  a  member  of  the  British  Associatioo 
for  the  advancement  of  Science  from  the  commencement,  and  wss 
at  his  death  very  nearly  the  oldest  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
liuvinc/  joined  it  April  17th,  1827. 

(X  Pkkard-Camuhidok. 

Blmtvnrth  lt<    •    .      .     ..   I  :   •     •   i  l,  l»..i>.l.  Jim.    Is.  msl. 
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THE   NEW  INSECTARIUM   AT   REGENT'S   PARK. 

By  John  T.  Carrington,  F.L.S. 

The  Zoological  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  enter- 
ise  in  establishing,  on  a  large  scale,  a  house  to  be  devoted  to 
the  rearing  and  exhibition  of  insects  during  different  stages  of 
their  metamorphosis.  The  idea  is  not  quite  new,  and  has  been 
tried  in  other  places  with  varying  success.  A  few  years  ago,  as 
a  trial,  I  had  a  large  case  constructed,  with  a  number  of  com- 
partments, for  the  purpose  of  rearing  insects  in  this  Aquarium. 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  we  had  to  contend  with  two  very 
serious  enemies.  First  were  the  emanations  from  the  very  large 
quantity  of  gas  used  in  the  building.  Some  idea  of  this  quantity 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  gas  has  cost  as  much  as 
dGlOO  per  week  in  winter,  varying  to  ^£60  per  week  in  summer, 
for  illuminating  this  establishment.  Our  other  trouble  was  the 
frequent  extremes  of  temperature.  Often  just  before  closing  the 
Aquarium  the  heat  gets  up  to  85°  or  90°,  when  two  hours  later 
the  same  thermometer  will  register  no  more  than  40°.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties  many  interesting  species,  both  British 
and  exotic,  have  been  successfully  reared ;  but  some  of  our  com- 
monest and  apparently  most  hardy  Lepidoptera  have  utterly 
failed,  while  others  reputedly  difficult  to  rear  have  come  to 
maturity  with  little  difficulty.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate 
has  been  Chelonia  caja.  Out  of  many  hundreds  of  larvae  not  one 
per  cent,  ever  came  to  the  imago  state,  while  in  the  next  com- 
partment was  its  ally,  C.  dominida,  every  larva  of  which  seemed 
to  produce  a  moth.  It  therefore  appears  that  to  establish  such 
educational  and  interesting  institutions  as  Insectaria,  the  first 
consideration  should  be  locality  and  fresh  air.  In  this  the 
Zoological  Society  has  comparatively  every  advantage. 

I^K  The  elegant  conservatory  erected  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
^Rnal  which  intersects  the  Society's  gardens  has  the  full  advan- 
tage of  any  sunlight  which  may  shine  in  our  usually  sunless 
neighbourhood.  This  light  can  be  controlled  by  means  of  blinds, 
while  artificial  heat  is  supplied  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  building 
having  been  specially  built  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended is  oblong  in  shape,  and  is  provided  with  stands  or  tables, 
on  which  rest  separate  perforated  zinc  and  other  cages  for 
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reiring  lepidopterous  and  other  lanras.  At  present  there  are 
twenty-six  of  the  former.  Twelve  of  the  larger  of  these  are 
devoted  to  tropical  species  of  Lepidoptera,  chiefly  the  large  silk- 
producing  Bomhyces.  In  the  smaller  cages  may  he  seen  many 
species  of  the  more  familiar  British  huttcrflies  and  moths  in 
various  stages  of  their  existence.  There  are  also  shown  in  othtrfS 
foreign  examples  of  some  of  onr  rarest  species,  such  as  Catocai 
/raxini,  &c. 

Amongst  the  species  exhibited  at  the  present  time  ^e  the 
very  beautiful  Samia  Gloveri  from  Utah,  a  fine  lot  of  lar^'S 
feeding  upon  gooseberry.  Attacus  Cynthea  and  A.  Pemyii  are 
also  feeding  in  the  larval  state,  the  latter  species  being  little 
under  three  inches  in  length.  Fine  imagines  of  Attaau  Atlai 
have  been  emerging  from  pupae  for  some  time  past,  as  have  A» 
Luna  and  A.  Silene,  Bomhyx  Yama-Mai  were  occupied  in 
making  cocoons  and  preparing  to  pupate.  This  usually  difficult 
species  to  rear  has  apparently  found  its  surroundings  suited  to 
its  welfare,  for  a  nice  batch  looked  in  healthy  condition. 
Satuniia  pyri  were  just  hatching  from  the  ova  on  the  day  of  my 
visit,  and  the  little  larvae  were  evidently  satisfied  with  their 
commissariat. 

Leaving  these  "silk-producers,"  and  crossing  to  the  European 
side  of  the  house,  may  be  found  Papilio  Machaon,  LimenitU  SibyU  i, 
Apatura  IrU,  and  A.  Ilia,  imagines  of  which  have  all  been  reared 
from  larvae.  Near  these  are  the  Chelonida,  which  seem  to  have 
foimd  more  congenial  quarters  than  at  Westminster.  La9iocamj'i 
qiurci/oUa  was  represented  by  several  large  moths.  In  the  next 
cage  were  Couu*  ligniperda,  which,  after  drilling  a  hole  through 
a  piece  of  willow  wood,  were  comfortably  resting  in  the  pupa 
atate. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  were 
placed  glaas  vases,  containing  aquatic  insects ;  near  these  were 
glaas  tubes  and  other  structures,  with  various  small  larvae  aiul 
ova  of  insects.  Amongst  the  former  were  some  interesting  lar\  tu 
of  Neuroptera  (dragon-flies).  The  ant  lion  larvae  have  their  pita 
beautifully  made  in  sand  placed  in  a  suitable  glass  vessel ;  ants 
are  given  to  these  fierocious  Utile  creatures  for  food.  It  is  iu- 
teretting  to  see  them  throw  up  the  sand,  whilst  the  unfortunate 
ant  falls  down  the  pits,  and  into  the  jaws  of  the  adversary. 
Next  these  are  some  very  beautiful  nests  of  MyyaU  cmneiUaria 
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rom  Mentone,  which  have  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Priestly.     A 
ibe  contains  some  larvae  of  Heterogynis  penella,  presented  by 
iord  Walsingham,   from   Monte  Carlo.     The   Trichoptera  are 
represented  by  several  caddis-flies  larvae  in  their  pretty  cases. 

A  good  feature   of  the   exhibition  is,  in   many  instances, 

le  association  of  all  stages  of  insects.    This  is  attained  by  placing 

neat  little  box  containing  prepared  specimens  of  the  remaining 

transformations  of  the  living  examples  shown  in  the  cage  beneath. 

Amongst  the  orders  hitherto  represented  in  this  house,  Lepi- 

doptera,  as  might  be  expected,  have  held  the  first  place.     The 

larvae  are  so  much  better  known,  and  in  many  instances  more 

easily  managed,  that  they  naturally  command  the  most  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  now  such  an  institution  has  come 

into  existence,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  be  educational,  that 

opportunities  for  studying  less  worked  groups  may  be  extensively 

afforded.     Much  more  will  be  learned  by  visitors  seeing  living 

insects,  such  as  ants,  bees,  &c.,  at  work,  than  by  occasionally 

reading  popular  works,   or  even  less    trustworthy  articles  in 

magazines  and  newspapers. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  visitors  to  the  Gardens  do  take 
an  interest  in  the  Insect arium,  for  it  is  seldom,  during  the 
authorised  hours,  without  visitors,  and  is  frequently  unpleasantly 
crowded. 

The  new  house  has  been  arranged  and  stocked  by  Mr.  W. 
Watkins,  who  has  been  most  successful  in  rearing  various  larvae; 
and  the  whole  place  looks  smart,  clean,  and  well  cared  for.  It  is 
curious  and  amusing  to  walk  after  Mr.  Watkins  as  he  goes  from 
cage  to  cage,  explaining  their  contents  to  the  numerous  visitors, 
and  to  listen  to  their  remarks,  some  pertinent,  whilst  others 
make  one  feel  sad  at  the  dense  ignorance  of  well-dressed  and 
Wj^  educated  "  people. 

^B  Eoyal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  S.W.,  June  21,  1881. 

r 

^     Whilst  collecting  Micro-lepidoptera  a  few  miles  from  this 

town,  in  July  last  year,  I  beat  out  two  specimens  of  a  Tortrix, 

hich  I  was  unable  to  name.     I  sent  them  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett, 


TORTRIX  LAFAURYANA,  Ragonot. 
A   Species   New  to   the   British   Fauna. 
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who  has  kindly  informed  me  thai  they. were  male  and  f 
Tortrix  Ltrfauryana.    They  were  taken  in  a  boggy  portion  of  a 

heath. 

E.  A.  Atmorb. 
8,  UnioQ  Street,  Kin^s  Lrnn.  Norfolk, 
JoiM  11. 188L 

[We  have  not  seen  this  species,  but,  in  a  contemporary,  Mr. 
C.  G,  Barrett  says : — **  Tortrix  Lafauryana  was  described  by 
M.  Bagonot  in  the  Ann.  Soc.  £nt.  France,  5~  B6rie,  vol.  vi., 
p.  403  (1876),  and  also  figured.  He  says  that  it  has  been 
confounded  with  Croceana,  Hub.,  from  which  it  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  costal  fold  in  the  male;  also  that  it  ia 
allied  to  Sorlnana,  forming  a  passage  from  it  to  the  species  witii 
pale  hind  wings.  His  description  is  long,  and  it  will  be  suf&cient 
to  say  that  Lafauryana  has  a  folded  and  strongly  arched  costa, 
hollowed  before  the  apex,  the  male  resembling  Sorbtatui,  but 
with  shorter  wings  and  yellower  colouring ;  the  female  approacl. 
ing  more  in  colouring  to  lleparana.  The  fore  wings  in  both  sexes 
are  glossy,  and  the  hiud  wings  of  a  decidedly  pah  grey.  One  of 
Mr.  Atmore*s  specimens  agrees  most  accurately  with  M.  Bagonot's 
types ;  the  other  is  redder,  and  more  like  the  female  in  colour. 
The  locality  given  by  M.  Ragonot  is  Dax  (Landes),  France.  The 
larva,  which  he  describes  as  variable,  feeds  there  on  Myrica  Gal . 
joining  together  the  terminal  leaves,  and  is  very  subject  to 
parasites.  The  species  has  since  been  discovered  in  Holland 
(vHe  *  Tijdschrift  voor  Entomologie,*  vol.  xxii.,  p.  128)."  The 
proper  position  in  our  collections  for  this  important  addition  t  > 
our  list  is  between  Tortrix  sorbiana  and  T.  ro$ana, — ^Ed.] 


COLLECTING  IN  NORTH  DEVON. 

Rt   RlOHABO  BOUTU. 

Ektoiiolooists  who  would  investigate  the  insect  fauna  <  t' 
North  Devon  most  be  prepared  to  freely  exercise  their  locomoti\« 
muscles,  for  they  will  have  some  stiff  hills  to  breast,  and  f*>r 
the  curiosity  of  the  natives.  The  first  may  be  dispensed  witli  tu 
a  eertatn  extent  if  they  are  fortunately  in  possession  of  a  long 
purse,  for  then  they  can  ride  to  their  hunting  grounds.  The 
seoond  contingency  is  a  matter  not  so  easily  dealt  with :  the  fact 
of  n  mull  wnijtlerin^  ulon^  in  the*  hut  Munhhint*  with  a.  green  bag* 
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r  poking  about  the  hedges,  ditches,  &c.,  or  examining  his 
sugared  trees,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  mind  of  the  native 
under  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  the  entomologist  is  "  mazed," 
and  as  such  is  regarded  accordingly.  One  good  lady  imparted  the 
information  to  her  local  gossips,  in  reference  to  myself,  that  she 
"  Know'th  he  be  after  vearns."  The  ferns  of  North  Devon  are 
certainly  charming,  but  it  would  be  a  simple  waste  of  energy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  sweets  on  the  other,  to  hunt  for  them  with 
either  net  or  sugar.  Another  worthy  matron,  a  rural  postmistress, 
whose  thirst  for  knowledge  was  only  excelled  by  her  zeal  on 
behalf  of  "  the  property  of  the  postmaster-general,"  inquired  if  a 
small  parcel  of  specimens  I  wished  to  be  weighed  contained 
cream  !  As  the  said  parcel  was  small  and  under  four  ounces,  the 
feeling  which  prompted  the  query  was  somewhat  evident;  so 
I  contented  myself  by  answering  in  the  negative,  without  stating 
the  nature  of  contents. 

I  occupied  myself  during  April  and  May  in  "prospecting" 
the  district,  and  in  observing  the  character  of  the  flora,  so 
that  my  captures  were  not  numerous.  I  was  only  able  to 
work  the  sallows  once  or  twice  towards  the  end  of  April. 
On  one  of  those  occasions  the  bushes  were  alive  with  Scotosia 
duhitatay  but  most  of  the  specimens  I  examined  were  faded  in 
colour,  though  not  much  worn.  A  few  Tceniocampa  ruhricosa^ 
T.  gracilis,  and  one  T,  miiiiosa,  occurred  that  same  evening, 
together  with  a  host  of  the  commoner  species  of  the  genus ;  also 
Eiipithecia  pumilata,  E.  abbreviata,  and  Lobophora  lobulata.  I 
should  state  that  this  was  one  of  the  few  balmy  evenings  we  had 
during  the  month.  During  May  I  collected  large  numbers  of 
larvae  from  bilberry  and  heather,  mostly  of  the  Noctuse  group ; 
mong  them  were  a  few  Agrotis  agathina.  The  larvae  of  Triphcena 
mbria  was  abundant,  but  seemed  more  partial  to  the  bloom  of 
the  wood-sedge  or  rush  (Luzula  sylvatica). 

Most  of  the  hedges  in  North  Devon  are  formed  of  beech, 
with  here  and  there  a  bush  of  birch  or  sallow;  others  are 
made  of  furze,  with  a  sprinkling  of  hawthorn  or  broom; 
but  whether  of  beech  or  furze,  always  on  the  top  of  a  bank 
of  earth  faced  with  stones.  This  bank  is  often  so  covered 
with  heather  as  to  hide  the  stones;  where  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  hedge  itself  is  of  beech,  and  all  in  full  foliage,  the  effect 
is  pleasing.     About  these  beech  hedges  I  met  with  a  few  Demas 
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cor^U,  and  a  nice  series  of  Yp$ip€t4$  ruberata^  and  many  commoner 
inaaoU.  One  D.  coryh  in  two  nights  laid  207  eggs,  and  the  fourth 
night  40  more;  and  waa  a  good  specimen  even  after  having  hem 
ahut  up  in  a  pill-hox  so  long.  On  the  moors  occurred  Pkycs 
earbonarieUa,  where  the  heath  had  been  hurnt  in  previous  years, 
and  a  few  Chelonia  plantaginU,  When  does  this  insect  fly  ?  The 
examples  I  took  were  started  out  of  the  heather.  I  have  not 
observed  the  time  of  its  voluntary  flight.  It  is  said  to  fly  in  the 
aunahine,  so  it  certainly  does ;  but,  according  to  my  experience, 
only  under  the  gentle  stimulus  of  the  beating-stick  and  the 
approach  of  danger.  In  boggy  places  on  the  moor  among  cotton- 
grass  I  got  some  lovely  specimens  of  Glyphipteryx  Haworihella. 

Among  butter-burr  {PetasiUi  vulgaris)^  in  what  is  locally  termed 
a  *'  water  mead,"  I  got  Ephippiphora  turbidana.  The  locality 
where  I  took  this  insect  is  very  aptly  named  as  regards  water,  for 
this  was  in  plenty,  though  the  mead  was  not  quite  so  evident  at 
first,  till  I  got  well  though  the  water ;  then  I  got  my  meed  in  the 
shape  of  a  good  bag  of  E,  turbidana.  I  observed  that  this  species 
flies  between  3  and  4  p.m.,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;  after  that 
they  may  be  found  sitting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaver, 
aingly  and  in  pairs;  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  specimen.  Emmelesia  albulata  was  abundant  in 
grass  meadows;  and  a  few  E.  ajffinitatu  were  met  with  in  ditchis 
among  ragged  whin.  Sugar  did  not  allure  anything  good  enough 
to  box,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dark  forms  of  Xylophasia  rurca 
and  one  Dianthacia  cucubalL  I  have  taken  the  last-named  speciea 
at  sugar  several  seasons,  but  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus 
so  captured  by  me.  As  it  is  my  present  intention  to  remain  for 
the  whole  coming  season  in  North  Devon,. you  will  probably  hear 
further  from  me  on  my  capturea. 

it,  Abbtgr  Qudtm;  St  JuLdk  Wood,  M.W.,  Jane  li,  188L 
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Obkitboptbra  Brookkana,  WaU.  (Description  of  female).— 
Aa  I  am  not  aware  that  this  haa  yet  been  published,  I  give  it 
from  a  rery  fine  example  that  has  just  been  sent  me,  captured 
in  Perak,  in  the  Malayan  IVuinaula :— Expanse  (the  wings  being 
horixontal  and  straight)  exactly  MTen  inchea  and  a  half;  wy 
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■Hftrgest  male  being  just  seven  inches.  Form  of  wings  as  in  male, 
IBhe  black  less  pure,  inclined  to  smoke-brown:  above— fore  wings 
as  in  male,  save  that  the  triangular  feather-like  spots  of  metallic 
green  are  on  the  submedian  nervure,  the  three  median  nervules, 
and  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  second  discoidal,  but  on  the 
anterior  side  of  this  last  and  on  both  sides  of  the  subcostals  the 
feathers  are  white,  reaching  far  up  towards  the  cell,  and  becoming 
impure  towards  the  points ;  on  the  hind  wings  the  central  green 
patch  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  subcostal,  and  is  further  con- 
tracted by  all  the  nervules  being  widely  black-bordered ;  within 
the  cell  it  gradually  becomes  of  that  lustrous  blue  which  marks 
the  under  side,  and  this  then  gives  place  to  the  oblique  edge  of  a 
triangular  patch  of  deep  velvet- black  that  reaches  to  the  thorax ; 
each  of  the  nervures  and  nervules  is  bordered  by  a  spot  exactly 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  under  surface  of  the  male,  only, 
instead  of  being  clear  white,  of  a  dingy  light  brown  :  beneath — 
the  fore  wings  differ  little  from  those  of  male,  save  that  the  white 
submarginal  borderings  of  the  nerves  are  much  larger,  especially 
towards  the  tip,  where  they  even  exceed  in  size  those  on  the  upper 
surface ;  hind  wings  exactly  as  in  male,  save  that  the  fine  blue  at 
the  base  of  the  costal  is  much  reduced.  Head,  thorax  and 
abdomen  as  in  male,  save  that  the  crimson  of  the  prothorax  is 
much  suffused  with  black. — P.  H.  Gosse  ;  Sandhurst,  Torquay, 
May  6,  1881. 

Larva  of   Thecla  W-album. — Is  it  not  unusual  to  find  a 
larva  of  the  genus  Thecla.  cannibalistic  ?     My  friend,  Mr.  Well- 
man,  some  three  weeks  ago  kindly  gave  me  half  a  dozen  fuU-fed 
larvae  of  Thecla  W-album;  and  on  my  arriving  home  late  that 
.evening  I  found  that  five  out  of  the  six  had  spun  themselves  up 
[previous  to  pupating,  being  then  quite  brown  in  colour.   You  can 
imagine  my  surprise  on  going  the  next  morning  to  give  the  sixth, 
a  green  larva,  some  fresh  elm,  to  find  that  it  had  half  eaten,  and 
[was  still  apparently  enjoying,  one  of  his  companions.     I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  whether  any  of  your  correspondents  have  met 
with  larvae  of  this   genus   being   cannibals  before. — A.  Bliss; 

1249,  Brockley  Eoad,  S.E.,  June  21,  1881. 
Deiopeia   pulchella  in   Ireland. — It  will,   I  think,   be    of 
interest  to  note  the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  D.  pulchella,  which 
I  took  on  September  7th,  1880,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ardmore,  on  the 
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Waierford  ooAst.    It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  first  notice 
of  its  ocetirrence  in  Ireland.    I  found  the  n^oth  in  a  field  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  cliff,  and  was  ignorant  till  recently  of  its* 
rarity.   It  only  measures  1  inch  4  lines  in  the  expanse  of  its  forei 
wings,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  species. — C.  B.  Usshsb  ;4 
The  College,  Marlborough,  June  7,  1881.  * 

Abundanck  of  Lithosu  rubbicollis. — From  June  12th  up  tOr* 
the  present  date  lAthosia  rnhrieoUis  has  simply  swarmed  in  a' 
wood  near  here.  They  were  to  be  taken,  freshly  emerged  from 
pnpflB,  at  rest  on  the  ferns  in  any  numbers.  They  were  also  to! 
be  seen  flying  round  the  tops  of  some  fir  trees  in  **  myriads.*'  Is 
not  this  an  unusual  occurrence? — J.  H.  Leech;  St.  Paul's^ 
Vicarage,  Shanklm,  Isle  of  Wight,  June  22,  1881.  ; 

Lepidopteba  at  Wicken  Fbn. — We  understand  that  so  far 
the  captures  of  Lepidoptera  during  the  present  season  have  beenl 
below  the  average  in  the  Wicken  district.  On  two  or  three  f 
warm  still  nights  a  fair  number  of  Mdiana  flammea,  with  a  few  ^ 
Macrogaster  arumlinis,  have  been  taken  at  light.  Nascia  ctluiliifl 
appears  this  year  to  be  scarce;  while  the  larvsD  of  Orgyia^l 
ectno$a  has  not  appeared. — John  T.  Carrikoton;  June  20,  188U'i 

AcBONTCTA  ALNi  AND  Stauropus  fagi. — On  May  28th  I  bred 
a  fine  specimen  of  Acronycta  alni,  and  on  the  80th  another 
equally  good.    From  June  2nd  to  the  6th  six  Staurapui  fagi. 
emerged,  two  of  which  were  unfortunately  crippled.    These  were! 
the  produce  of  eggs  which  I  obtained  from  a  female  taken  by  me  1 
on  the  10th  July  last  year.    Insects  appear  to  be  unusually  | 
abundant  down  here  this  season. — £.  H.  Jones;  Queen^s  Lodge^^ 
Lyndhurst,  June  28,  1881.  f 

Brbbding  barb  Lepidopteba. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  re* 
cording  the  saocetsfdl  breeding  of  three  Acronycta  alni  from  larvn 
taken  in  the  New  Forest  last  autumn ;  also  two  Limacodei  atellus^  a  . 
nice  series  of  Notodonta  cAoont/i,  Cymatophora  ridens,  DiphtKem^ 
Orion,  and  a  magnificent  series  of  Stauropui  fagi,  the  latter  reared 
from  eggs;  and  I  may  say  I  have  been  so  far  successful  in 
bybemating  the  larv»  of  Apatura  Iris,— 3,  W.  Jodson;  4,  Hope 
Villa,  Capworth  Street,  Leyton,  Essex,  June,  1881. 

FUKTBXB    NOTBS    ON    BRBBDING   AoiDAMA    OCIflUTA.— In   the 

Ust  volume  of  the  '  Entomologist'  (Entuui.  xiii.  800),  I  dose*  '^   '1 
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Ike  larva  of  this  very  local  Acidalia,  The  description  was  made 
rom  abnormally  forced  larvae ;  but  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
rood,  that  had  been  fed  out  of  doors,  hybernated  when  quite 
small.  They  did  not  move  or  feed  all  the  winter,  but  remained 
attached  in  a  slightly  bent  position  to  the  dried  roots  and  stems 
of  grass  until  April,  when  a  few  warm  days  tempted  them  to 
move.  As  the  forced  larvae  had  done  well  on  the  flowers  of 
various  Compositce,  I  first  tried  to  tempt  them  with  the  flowers  of 
coltsfoot  {Tussilago  farfara).  This  they  nibbled  at  times  during 
April,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  Taraxacum  flowers  and  leaves 
■j  were  added  to  their  bill  of  fare.  During  May  the  withered  and 
nearly  dry  food  was  slightly  wetted  twice  a  week  by  means  of  a 
glass-spray  producer;  this  gentle  bath  seemed  to  suit  them 
admirably.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  my  mind  by  knowing 
that  in  their  natural  habitat  they  would  be  subject  to  frequent  fog 
and  moisture.  At  any  rate  it  succeeded  well,  and  by  the  middle 
of  June  all  had  spun  their  flimsy  cocoons  amongst  the  food-plant. 
The  hybernated  larvae  did  not  vary  or  diff'er  from  the  forced 
examples;  perhaps  a  trifle  larger.  I  shall  in  all  probability  have 
eggs  for  friends  by  the  third  week  in  July. — W.  H.  Tugwell; 
3,  Lewisham  Road,  Greenwich. 

DicRORAMPHA  FLAViDORSANA,  (?)  Kuaggs. — Towards  the   end 

of  last  month,  whilst  working  the  rocks  on  the  North  Devon 

coast  in  search  of  the  pupae  of  Sesia  muscceformisy  of  which  by  the 

way  I  only  got  one  living  pupa  and  plenty  of  old  cases,  I  netted 

three  examples  of  a  species  of  Dicroramjjha.     I  saw  many  others, 

but,  from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  was  unable  to  capture  any 

more  at  that  time.     Since  then  I  have  taken  a  few  nearly  every 

^      day,  and  have  also  bred  a  few  from  pupae  found  in  the  root-stocks 

l^fcf   Chrysanthemum   leucanthevium    and   Matricaria   inodra  var. 

I^KaZma;    but  only  one  from  the  last-named  plant.     I  have  not 

l^ppecimens  of  either  jD.  politana  or  D.  alpinana  with  which  to 

IH^mpare  my  insects,  but  from  their  large  size,  dark  olive-brown 

ground  colour,  and  bright  dorsal  and  apical  orange  markings, 

they  seem  to  me  to  be  distinct  from  either,  and  to  agree  with  the 

D.  flavidorsana  of  Dr.  Knaggs,  except  in  the  size.     Then,  again, 

the  pupae  being  found  in  the  ox-eye  daisy  and  the  other  allied 

plant,   and    the    burrows    noticed    down   the    stem,   is    strong 

presumptive  evidence  of  the  larva  having  fed  in  those  plants; 

Biis  in  itself  does  not  prove  a  question  of  species,  but  I  consider 
I. 
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it  mn  important  item.  I  did  not  observe  AehUlea,  and  tansy 
certainly  does  not  grow  on  or  anywhere  near  the  spot  Ox-eye 
grows  on  the  top  of  the  cUfliB  and  in  fields,  but  little  distant 
therefrom,  but  this  particular  insect  does  not  occur  among  the 
plant  there.  It  seems  confined  to  a  particular  space  of  ruggt  il 
rock,  where  there  is  here  and  there  just  sufficient  earth  for  a  few 
plants  of  the  species  named  to  flourish,  together  with  such  others 
as  are  usually  found  in  similar  localities,  as  SiUne  maritiin  i, 
Statiee,  Slo.  I  noticed  a  female  settle  on  the  under  side  of  a 
flower  of  ox-eye,  but  I  could  not  get  at  that  blossom  to  see  if  s}i(> 
had  deposited  eggs.  The  perfect  insects  are  on  the  wing  from 
2  p.m.  till  4  p.m.,  not  continuously,  but  at  intervals ;  did  not 
observe  it  either  before  or  after  those  hours. — Ricuard  South; 
12,  Abbey  Gardens,  N.W.,  June  12,  1881. 

CoLEOPHORA  INFLATELLA. — I  hsve  succeeded  in  breeding  t 
nice  long  series  of  Coleophora  inJlatclUi  from  larvae  gathered  on 
the  south-east  coast. — C.  J.  Boden;  153,  Snowsfields,  South* 
wark,  June  17,  1881. 

Clostera  anachoeeta. — In  the  'Entomologist'  for  1870, 
Tol.  ix.,  p.  282,  will  be  found  a  notice  to  the  readers  of  that 
journal  that  I  had  discovered  the  pupa  of  Clostera  anachoreta 
whilst  at  Deal.  I  beg  to  state,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Green's  informa- 
tion and  others,  that  the  pupa  was  found  behind  the  loose  bark 
of  a  pollard  willow,  no  poplar  being  near. — S.  Noeman  ;  Dari> 
mouth  Castle,  South  Devon. 

Lepidoptera  ATTRACTED  BT  Electric  lioht. — WhUst  passiug 
through  the  city  on  Saturday  night  I  noticed  Lepidoptera  flying 
round  the  three  high  electric  lights  placed  near  the  Mansion 
Hoose  at  the  comer  of  Chcapside,  King  William  Street,  and 
Comhill ;  and  also  round  the  two  lower  lights,  one  at  eaeh  end 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  On  one  of  the  latter  I  saw  three  moths 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  other  there  were  two.  Considering 
the  little  Tegetation  about  that  part  of  the  city,  I  should  think  ths 
moths  must  have  been  attracted  from  some  considerable  distanee* 
It  is  needless  to  say  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  species.— 
A.  W.  Mnu ;  195,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  Jane  28, 1881. 

[Last  Sonday  erening,  June  86th,  I  obserred  moths  flying 
roond  nearly  all  the  electric  lights  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  Ono 
which  fell  upon  the  pavement  uuii  .1  Mia  mrntha»tn,  and  1 
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lave  no  doubt  the  others  were  of  the  same  species.     Our  corre- 

jpondent   forgets  that   within   the   precincts    of    the   Bank  of 

Ingland  is  sufficient  vegetation  to  support  a  large  number  of 
rvae.     The  Embankment  gardens,  no  doubt,   suppUed  those 

loths  I  saw.— J.  T.  C] 
Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  Habits  of  Ants. — On  Thursday, 

tod  June,  Sir  John  Lubbock  read  a  further  paper  on  this  subject 
It  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society.  He  said  that  in  one  of 
"of  his  former  papers  (Linnean  Society  Journ.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  278), 
he  had  given  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  ants  with  light  of 
different  colours,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  determine  whether  ants 
had  the  power  of  distinguishing  different  colours.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  utilised  the  dread  which  ants  when  on  their  nest  have  of 
light.  Not  unnaturally,  if  a  nest  is  uncovered,  they  think  they 
are  being  attacked,  and  hasten  to  carry  their  young  away  to  a 
darker,  and  as  they  suppose  a  safer,  place.  He  satisfied  himself 
by  hundreds  of  experiments  that  if  he  exposed  to  light  most  of  a 
nest,  but  left  any  part  of  it  covered  over,  the  young  would  cer- 
tainly be  conveyed  to  the  dark  portion.  In  this  manner  he 
satisfied  himself  that  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  act  on 
them  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  they  affect  us ;  for 
instance,  that  ants  are  specially  sensitive  to  the  violet  rays.  But 
he  was  anxious  to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  attempt  to  determine 
how  far  their  limits  of  vision  agree  with  ours.  We  all  know  that 
if  a  ray  of  white  light  is  passed  through  a  prism,  it  is  broken  up 
into  a  beautiful  band  of  colours— the  spectrum.  To  our  eyes 
it  is  bounded  by  red  at  the  one  end  and  violet  at  the  other, 
the  edge  being  sharply  marked  at  the  red  end,  but  less  abruptly 
it  the  violet.  But  a  ray  of  light  contains,. besides  the  rays  visible 
our  eyes,  others  which  are  called,  though  not  with  absolute 
sorrectness,  heat  rays  and  chemical  rays.     These,  so  far  from 

>eing  bounded  by  the  limits  of  our  vision,  extend  far  beyond  it, 
^he  heat  rays  at  the  red,  the  chemical  rays  at  the  violet  end.     He 
ished   under   these    circumstances    to    determine,   if    possible, 

rhether  the  limits  of  vision  in  the  case  of  ants  was  the  same  as 

ith  us.     This  interesting  problem  he  endeavoured  to  solve  as 
Follows  : — If  an  ant's  nest  be  disturbed,  the  ants  soon  carry  their 

(rubs  and  chrysalises  underground  again  to  a  place  of  safety. 

>ir  John,  availing  himself  of  this  habit,  placed  some  ants  with 
larvae  and  pupse  between  two  plates  of  glass  about  one- eighth  of 
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an  inch,  a  distance  which  leaves  just  room  enough  for  the  ants  t 
move  ahout  freely.  He  found  that  if  he  covered  over  part  of  tli 
C^aas  with  any  opaque  substance,  the  young  were  always  carri<  i 
into  the  part  thus  darkened.  He  then  tried  placing  over  the  ini 
different  coloured  glasess,  and  found  that  if  he  placed  side  i 
side  a  pale  yellow  glass  and  one  of  deep  violet,  the  young  were 
always  carried  under  the  former,  showing  that  though  the  light 
yellow  was  much  more  transparent  to  our  eyes,  it  was,  on  the 
contrar)%  much  less  so  to  the  ants.  So  far  he  had  gone  i  i 
experiments  already  recorded.  But  he  now  wished,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  go  further,  and  test  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  which  to  us  are  invisible.  For  this  purpose,  among 
other  experiments,  he  used  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  both  of  which  transmit  all  the  visible  rays, 
and  are  therefore  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent  to  us,  but 
which  completely  stop  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Over  a  part  of  one 
of  his  nests  he  placed  fiat-sided  bottles  containing  the  above- 
mentioned  fluids,  and  over  another  part  a  piece  of  dark  violet 
glass ;  in  every  case  the  larvte  were  carried  under  the  transpan  it 
liquids,  and  not  under  the  violet  glass.  Again,  he  threw  h 
spectrum  into  a  similar  nest,  and  found  that  if  the  ants  had  t  • 
choose  between  placing  their  young  in  the  ultra-violet  rays  or  in 
the  red,  they  preferred  tlie  latter.  He  infers,  therefore,  that  the 
ants  perceive  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  to  our  eyes  are  quite 
innaible.  Now  as  every  ray  of  homogeneous  light  which  we  can 
perceive  at  all  appears  to  us  a  distinct  colour,  it  seems  probable 
that  tliese  ultra-violet  rays  must  make  themselves  apparent  to  the 
anta  aa  a  distinct  and  separate  colour  (of  which  we  can  form  n  > 
idea),  but  as  unlike  the  rest  as  red  is  from  yellow,  or  green  from 
▼iolet.  The  question  also  arises  whether  white  light  to  these 
inaecta  would  differ  from  our  white  light  in  containing  this  ad 
ditional  colour.  At  any  rate,  aa  few  of  the  colours  in  nature  are 
pure  colours,  but  almost  all  arise  from  the  combination  of  rays  of 
different  wave-lengths,  and  as  in  such  cases  the  visible  resultant 
would  be  composed  not  only  of  the  rays  which  we  lee,  but  of 
thete  and  the  ultra-violet  it  would  appear  that  the  colours  of 
objeeU  and  the  general  aspect  of  nature  must  present  to  them  a 
very  different  appearance  from  what  it  does  to  ua.  Similar  ex 
IMrimants  which  Sir  John  nUo  made  with  some  of  the  lo>%«  r 
Cmataoeii  f>«iiuiH  to  the  same  couolui»ion,  but  the  account  of  these 
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e  reserved  to  a  future  occasion.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe 
me  experiments  made  on  the  sense  of  direction  possessed  by 
ts,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  these  intelligible  without 

gures.     After  detailing  some  further  experiments  on  the  power 

f  recognising  friends,  he  gave  some  facts  which  appear  to  show 
that  ants  by  selection  of  food  can  produce  either  a  queen  or 
a  worker  at  will  from  a  given  egg.  Lastly,  he  stated  that  he  had 
still  some  ants  which  he  had  commenced  to  observe  in  1874,  and 
which  are  still  living  and  in  perfect  health ;  they  now,  therefore, 
must  be  more  than  seven  years  old,  being,  therefore,  by  far  the 
oldest  insects  on  record. — Communicated  by  the  Secretary. 

DoLERUs  PALUSTRis  BRED. --It  is  curious  that  until  last  year 
the  life-history  of  the  Doleridce  was  quite  unknown,  although  we 
have  fifty-seven  European  species,  many  of  which  are  amongst 
our  very  commonest  sunflies.  In  1880  VoUenhoven's  description 
of  the  larva  of  D.  hcpmatodes,  Schk.,  was  posthumously  pub- 
lished (Tijd.  V.  Ent.  xxxiii.,  14 — 16).  This  feeds  on  Juncus 
effusus.  Kaltenbach  bred  D.  gonager,  Fabr.,  from  Festuca  pra- 
tensis,  but  gave  no  life -history  notes  nor  description  of  larva 
(*Pflanzenfeinde,'  p.  746).  For  some  years  I  have  found  a  sawfly 
larva  feeding  inside  the  stems  of  Equisetum,  which  I  strongly 
suspected  to  belong  to  a  Dolerus ;  but  several,  not  very  deter- 
mined, attempts  at  rearing  the  imagos  had  failed.  Last  year  I 
collected  some  scores  of  the  larvae,  and  kept  them  in  three  large 
cages.  The  contents  of  that  kept  damp  very  soon  became  quite 
rotten  and  useless;  in  that  kept  dry  the  food-plant  and  larvae 
very  soon  dried  up ;  but  the  cage  in  which  the  Equisetum  was 
slightly  damped,  through  the  addition  of  fresh  stems  from  time 
to  time,  it  became  very  mouldy ;  here  I  had  hopes,  and  from  this 
store  am  now  breeding  imagos  of  Dolerus  palustrisj  Klg.     A  male 

,nd  female  emerged  yesterday,  and  two  males  the  day  before, 
he  larva  is  roughly  described  in  my  diary  as  follows : — Form  as 

n  VoUenhoven's  figure  (Tijd.  v.  Ent.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  pi.  3,  bottom), 
with  six  legs  and  sixteen  claspers,  including  the  anal  pair  ;  head 
dark  brown,  with  pale  oval  mark  on  face  ;  body  wrinkled,  greenish 
slate  dorsally,  glaucous  ventrally  ;  dorsal  line  slightly  darker  than 
general  ground  colour ;  spiracular  lines  greenish  yellow,  in  which 
are  the  black  inconspicuous  spiracles ;  length,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.     It  feeds  inside  the  stems  of  Equisetum  limosum,  not 

eating  through  the  nodes,  but  apparently  coming  out  at  the  end, 
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and  bitiDg  into  the  next  division,  jntl  above  the  joint ;  generally, 
however,  there  is  but  one  hole  between  the  joints,  and  this  mostly 
at  the  base,  so  probably  the  larva  exits  at  the  entrance -hole,  it 
papatea  in  the  ground,  and,  as  is  general  in  the  TenthredinitUe, 
the  larva  enters  it  in  the  autumn  but  does  not  become  a  pupa 
until  the  following  spring.  My  specimens  hybemated  in  littl* 
earthen  cells  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  which  contained 
about  six  inches  of  earth.  A  small  percentage  only  turned  to 
light  yellowish -brown  pupae  in  the  earthen  cells.  I  could  discovi  i 
no  trace  of  silk,  or  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  cocoon. — 
Edward  A.  Fitch  ;  Muldon,  Kssex,  April  27,  1881. 

Thb  Manoold-fly. — The  mangold  crops  in  this  neighbour 
hood  are  again  seriously  threatened  by  the  attacks  of  the 
**  mangold-fly,'*  which,  commencing  its  work  of  devastation  this 
year  upon  the  plants  whilst  much  smaller  than  in  1880,  may,  I 
fear,  result  in  an  almost  total  failure  of  this  important  crop  in  tlu 
infested  districts.  Mr.  E,  A.  Fitch,  in  his  exhaustive  economic 
article  uix>n  this  species  (Entom.  xiv.,  8,  25),  says  that  no  prac- 
tical remedy  can  be  given  until  more  is  known  of  its  special 
habits.  Probably  since  then  many  entomologists,  thus  having 
their  attention  particularly  drawn  to  it,  will  have  made  observa- 
tions of  practical  utility  in  the  matter  of  pointing  out  or  proving 
an  efficient  remedy.  It  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  if  any  who  are  in  this  position  could  give  instruc- 
tions that  would  tend  either  to  totally  or  partially  alleviate  the 
loMea  caused  by  this  pest?— Wm.  £.  Brady;  1,  Queen  Strett. 
Bamaley,  Jane  20,  1881. 

[ThU  fly  is  again  rampant.  Many  of  the  crop  reports  in  the 
agricultural  journals  refer  to  it.  The  following  from  North  Notts, 
in  the  '  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal,*  is  the  most  explicit  1 
haTe  met  with.  *'  If  the  pkgue  of  flies  in  the  Und  of  Egypt  was 
as  troublesome  in  general  as  the  mangel  wortiel  fly  is  to  my 
mangela,  I  otn  onderstand  Pharoah  entreating  that  they  might 
be  removed.  I  suppose  Pharoah  never  had  a  nicer  lot  of  mangeU 
than  I  had  ai  the  end  of  May — aide  hoed,  horse  hoed,  cut  out, 
and  singled;  then  came  the  fliet.  A  little  brown  fly,  somewhal 
like  a  horsefly,  but  not  so  large,  laid  numberless  eggs  on  the 
ondariide  of  the  leaves.  1  have  counted  more  than  100  on  a 
leaf  some  hatched,  and  ten  or  elcfen  maggots  may  be  found  in 
a  Uaf  defonring  the  substance  belween  the  upper  and  under 
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IS,  the  leaf  then  withers  as  if  frost-bitten.  On  one  field  I 
)read  fresh-slaked  lime  whilst  the  dew  was  on,  beginning  about 
mr  a.m.,  but  the  pests  are  still  there.  On  another  piece  I 
)rinkled  diluted  fir  tree  oil,  such  as  gardeners  and  nurserymen 
je,  but  that  was  too  costly,  and  to-day  I  have  dusted  nine  acres, 
■plant  by  plant,  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  soot,  fresh-slaked  lime, 
and  flour  of  sulphur;  and  one  of  the  boys  said  between  the 
sneezes,  *  If  this  does  not  kill  them  I  don't  know  what  will '  " 
(W.  P.  J.  A).  This  week  I  have  seen  many  young  plants  here 
(Maldon)  quite  whitened  from  its  attack.  Mangolds  generally 
are  a  very  thin  and  late  plant  on  our  heavy  land,  and  from  the 
continued  drought  are  very  slow  growing ;  these  larvae  feeding  on 
the  leaf- substance  may  be  calculated  to  cause  material  loss  of 
crop. — E.  A.  F.] 

Anthomyia  bet^  (the  Mangold-fly). — Great  injury  from  attacks 
of  the  larvae  of  the  Anthomyia  heUe  is  of  such  very  recent  occur- 
rence in  this  country,  that  as  yet  the  only  point  that  can  fairly 
be  grasped  with  certainty  as  a  remedy  is  any  kind  of  treatment 
that  will  encourage  a  quick  and  healthy  growth,  and  thus  enable 
the  plant  to  counterbalance  by  rapid  formation  of  leafcige  the 
amount  which  is  gnawed  away  by  the  larvae.  As  far  as  we  see 
at  present  the  larvae  feed  for  about  a  month  in  the  leaves,  and 
then  turn  to  pupae,  and  two  or  possibly  more  broods  occur  during 


3et-  or  Mangold-fly,  $  mag.,  line  showing  spread  ot  wings,  nat.  size.     Head,  mag. 
Pupa,  nat.  size  and  magnified.     Eggs  (after  Farsky),  mag. 

e  season,  but  the  later  brood  is  not  so  injurious  as  that  of  the 
rly  summer,  the  leaves  being  then  larger  and  better  fitted  to 
ar  attack.  A  dressing  of  some  kind  of  manure  which  will 
ash  down  to  the  roots  on  the  first  shower,  and  thus  be  imme- 
iately  available,  is  the  best  remedy  of  which  we  have  informa- 
lon  at  present.  Guano  has  been  found  serviceable,  and  so  has 
e  application  of  soot ;  but  mineral  superphosphate  is  the  most 
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Qsefol  that  has  yet  been  noted.  Where  agricultaral  arran^^ 
ments  are  BQoh  (as  in  some  parts  of  the  Lothians)  as  to  allow  f 
watering  at  remunerative  rate,  this  is  a  great  help  in  times  •  f 
passing  drought,  both  by  preventing  the  plant  flagging,  and 
giving  it  the  benefit  of  manure  in  the  soil,  or  specially  supi^licd. 
Whether  any  dressing  can  l)e  applied  to  prevent  ovii)08ition  1 
the  fly  remains  to  be  soon  (and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  experiment  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience) ; 
but,  looking  at  the  dislike  of  insects  to  sulphur,  it  is  probable 
that  the  application  of  thiB  would  be  useful,  whether  as  a  dressing 
which  may  be  given  at  the  rate  of  141b.  per  acre  mixed  (a  few 
days  before  use)  with  a  bushel  of  fresh  lime,  and  two  bushels  f 
road  scraping,  or  in  the  form  of  a  sprinkling  of  gas-lime  whi(  i: 
has  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  action  for  six  months  or  ho, 
and  thns  become  a  safe  as  well  as  serviceable  application.  Ex- 
periment in  the  present  season  has  shown  this  to  be  of  grt:  t 
ose  as  a  means  of  prevention  of  attack  of  the  so-called  turnip 
**  fly,**  and  though  the  Coleoptera  and  Diptera  are  widely  apart 
in  their  natures  there  is  much  similarity  in  some  of  the  points 
of  these  two  kinds  of  attack,  and  the  application  is  worth  a  trial. 
Looking  also  at  the  great  attraction  of  animal  excreta  to  many 
of  the  Diptera,  the  observation  of  the  bad  attack  of  the  boot  fly 
occurring  for  a  second  time  on  a  sewage  farm  is  worth  remarking, 
and  further  notes  on  any  matter  bearing  on  prevention  would  l>e 
of  general  service. — E.  A.  Ormkrod;  Dunster  Lodge,  Isleworth. 

An  Insect  Plague. — Our  Preston  correspondent  states,  *'  A 
great  plagne  of  insects,  unequalled  in  Lancashire  for  many 
years,  is  visiting  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  neigh bourhocHl 
of  Clitheroe.  The  insects  come  in  dense  clouds,  and  the  houses 
and  country  literally  swarm  with  them ;  they  eat  up  the  grass 
and  almost  everything  green.  To-day  (Thursday)  they  have 
passed  towards  Chipping,  and  it  is  re|)orted  that  a  whole  fid  I 
has  been  eaten  bare.'*—'  Daily  Telegraph,*  June  17,  1881. 

[Haring  applied  to  our  obliging  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  H 
Hodgkinson,  of  Preston,  for  particulars  about  this  so-ealled  inscu  t 
plague,  he  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  facts : — **  In  reply 
to  your  enquiry,  I  have  to  state  that  the  caterpillars  which  have 
eaosed  so  much  sensation  in  this  district  are  those  of  Charttai 
^fwminU.  I  have  personally  had  several  opi>ortunitics  of  verifying 
the  extraordinar)'  abtmdnnce  of  those  larvw.    One  of  my  mort 
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istworthy  friends  tells  me  that  last  Whit-Monday  he  had  taken 
lelter  from  rain  in  a  quarry;  and  while  there  observed  these 
r8B  dropping  over  a  ledge  of  rock  into  a  hole  beneath.  Such 
}re  the  immense  numbers,  that  the  hole  from  which  they  could 
)t  extricate  themselves  had  the  appearance  of  a  seething 
Tauldron  of  living  creatures.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion has  gone  forth  through  the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  phenomenon  is  really  very  extraordinary  in  its 
character.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  a  country 
house  in  the  infected  district,  so  that  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  habits  of  C,  graminis,  had  they  been 
there  in  unusual  numbers.  I  may  safely  say  I  did  not  see  two 
dozen  specimens  during  the  two  seasons.  These  came  to  my 
light,  which  I  had  placed  to  attract  insects.  I  find  that  the 
usual  time  of  flight  for  this  species  is  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  entomologists  are  usually  enjoying  their 
well-earned  repose,  after  the  night's  work."  The  late  Mr.  Edward 
Newman,  in  his  *  History  of  British  Moths,'  at  page  293,  says  of 
Charceas  (jraminis : — "  The  caterpillar  has  always  been  notorious 
for  the  injuries  it  causes  in  grass  lands.  Linnaeus  emphatically 
says,  '  This  is  the  most  destructive  of  our  Swedish  caterpillars, 
laying  waste  our  meadows  and  annihilating  the  crop  of  hay.'  In 
the  years  1741  and  1778  its  ravages  were  so  great  as  to  amount 

to  a  national  calamity Some  authors  have  asserted 

that  it  spares  the  species  of  the  genus  AlopeciiruSj  and  others 
those  of  the  genus  Trifoliwiiy  but  these  assertions  are  not  pub- 
lished on  authority  sufficiently  reliable."     It  would  be  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Economic  Entomology  if 
.^Jtr.  Hodgkinson  and  other  observers  would  find  out  what  plants 
^^Ke  most  aifected  by  these  larvae.     At  p.  200  of  vol.  i.  of  the 
^^fentomological  Magazine,'  Mr.  George  Wailes,  writing  in  1832, 
i^Bays  of  the  damage  done  by  this  species  of  larvae  that  "  some 
years  ago  (in  1824  I  believe),  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
the  herbage  of  a  large  portion  of  the  level  part  of  Skiddaw,  .  .  . 

)mprising  at  least  fifty  acres was  observed,  even  from 

le  town  of  Keswick,  to  assume  a  dry  and  parched  appearance  ; 
id  so  marked  was  the  line  that  the  progress  made  by  the  larvae 
)wn  the  mountain  could  be  distinctly  noted."  Mr.  Wailes  also 
jfers  to  the  habits  of  the  imagines  flying  about  eight  o'clock  in 
le  morning,  giving  a  graphic  account  of  the  abundance  of  the 
loths.— J  T.  C] 
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Caterpillars  stopping  a  Railwat.Train.  — "To  say  that  t 
tnun  had  been  stopped  by  caterpillars  would  sound  like  a  Yankat 
yam,  yet  sucb  a  thing  (according  to  the  *  Rangitikei  Advocate  *) 
actually  took  place  on  the  local  railway  a  few  days  ago.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turakina,  New  Zealand,  an  army  of  caterpillars, 
hundreds  of  thousands  strong,  was  marching  across  the  lins^ 
bound  for  a  new  field  of  oats,  when  the  train  came  aloi 
Thousands  of  the  creeping  vermin  were  crushed  by  the  wheels 
the  engine,  and  suddenly  the  train  came  to  a  dead  stop, 
examination  it  was  found  that  tlie  wheels  of  the  engine 
become  so  greasy  that  they  kept  on  revolving  without  advancii 
— they  could  not  grip  the  rails.  The  guard  and  the  en( 
driver  procured  sand  and  strewed  it  on  the  rails,  and  the  engii 
made  a  fresh  start ;  but  it  was  found  that  dunng  the  stop] 
caterpillars  in  thousands  had  crawled  all  over  the  engine, 
over  all  the  carriages  inside  and  out." — '  Colonies  and  India.* 
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A  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects.    By  E.  A.  Ormerod,  F. 
London :  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Allen.     1881. 

Everyone  interested  in  agriculture  or  tioriculture  should  gt|i 
this  work,  and,  once  having  it,  will  wonder  how  he  got  along 
without  it.  It  gives  concise  descriptions,  with  many  figures,  of  I 
such  insect  enemies  as  we  have  in  our  gardens  and  fields,  with 
suggestions  for  the  best  methods  of  prevention,  and  the  remedies 
for  their  attacks. 

We  first  find  a  short  introduction  to  Entomology ;  ihg 
different  orders  being  illustrated  with  a  familiar  type  speeiai 
showing  figures  of  imago,  larve,  pupie,  «!^c.  The  work  is  th«D 
divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  being  on  **  Food  Crops,  and  the 
insects  that  injure  them;"  Part  II.  '*0n  Forest  Trees,  and  the 
iusecU  that  injure  them  ;*'  and  Part  III.  relates  to  "  Fruit  Cropa.* 
Lastly  is  a  useful  glossary  of  technical  and  other  terms  used  tk 
the  book.  A  more  extended  notice  will  appear  in  anotbir 
number,  but,  in  the  meantime,  a  more  useful  present  will  not  be 
found  for  tlie  village  school  library  or  our  country  cousin. 

The  work  is  popularly  written,  and  is  unencumbered  with 
nnneoeasary  scientific  terms,  and  so  brings  the  subject  within  tha 
power  of  the  leajit  initiated. — J.  T.  C.  3 
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IS    VANESSA    POLYCHLOIIOS  THE   PROTOTYPE    OF 
F.    tJBTICM? 

Query  suggested  by  the  Aberrant  Form  of  a  Specimen  of 
V.    UrticcB  OF  Pohjchloros  type."'' 

By  WiLLiAii  White. 


V.  Urtic;e  of  Polychloros  type. 


The  caterpillar  of  the  Vanessa  exhibited  was  taken  at 
Highgate  Hill  in  1879,  included  in  the  larval  "web"  of  a 
community  of  Urticce,  and  was  reared  throughout  its  existence 
with  the  rest  of  the  brood  entirely  upon  nettle  (Urtica).  During 
the  larval  stage  there  was  nothing  noticeable  in  its  appearance 
to  distinguish  it  in  any  way  from  its  companions.  In  the 
chrysalis  form  it  bore  the  specific  characters  of  Urtica  as 
regards  its  angular  projections  and  general  contour,  but  the 
colours  were  somewhat  richer  in  tone  than  is  usual,  sufficiently 
so  to   attract  special  notice.     The  imago  is  rather  below  the 

Extracted  Irom  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Epping  Forest  and  County  of  Essex 
Naturalists'  Field  Club.' 
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average  measure  of  PoiycMorm  in  expanse  of  wings,  being  about 
the  nsnal  size  of  Vrtica  (two  inches).  The  insect  is  the  only 
individual  of  the  brood  known  to  have  varied,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Although  I  did  not  see  every  member  of  the 
brood,  I  can  vouch  for  at  least  forty  or  fifty  specimens,  which  I 
examined  carefully,  and  found  not  a  trace  of  variation  in  any 
nngle  ease.  No  larvie  of  any  other  species  of  VaM$9id€t  were 
reared  contemporaneously  with  the  broo<l. 

I  have  examined  the  antenn®  of  this  specimen  under  the 
microscope,  and  find  that  they  present  the  special  characters 
found  in  Pttlychloros, 

From  these  facts  I  make  four  deductions,  all  of  which  turn 
upon  points  of  interest.  It  is  from  such  instances  of  divergence 
as  the  present  that  we  are  enabled  to  gain  some  clue  res^>ectin^ 
the  affinity  of  species  known  to  be  closely  related,  and  for  this 
reason  I  offer  the  following  observations : — 

1.  As  Polychhros  lives  upon  elm  and  other  trees,  and  I'rtiae 
\i\)on  nettle  and  low  plants,  the  instance  is  valuable  as  affording,, 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  neither  a  particular  food  nor 
change  in  diet  affects  in  any  way  the  colouring  and  markings 
the  perfect  insect,  so  as  to  offer  per  sc  a  means  of  originatL 
'*  varieties.*'     This  conclusion   is   valid  whether  the   specimei 
under  consideration  be  really  a  Polychloroi  or  Urtica.     Many 
experiments  upon  different  species  of  insects  agree,  I  believe 
without  exception,  in  so  deciding  this  question. 

2.  On  the  supposition  that  the  specimen  is  the  product  of 
Polychloroi  parents,  it  is  easy  to  infer  either  that  the  ovum  was 
drop|)ed  whilst  the  female  was  on  the  wing,  or  else  that  the 
young  caterpillar  fell  from  a  neighbouring  tree  soon  after 
emergence  from  the  egg  ;  in  either  case  the  accident  must  have 
occurred  immediately  over  the  Vrtiae  web.  As  the  broods  of  the 
two  Bi>ecieH  rarely  appear  synchronously,  the  conjecture  is  scarcely 
to  be  entertained,  even  if  the  accident  were  probable.  On  such  a 
supposition,  however,  it  is  to  be  deduced  that  (if  PolychhroM)  the 
society  of  an  allied  si)ecies  does  not  affect  the  development  of  the 
individual,  but  such  individuals  are  treated  as  friends.  It  is  to  bi 
remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  larva  of  I'rti  '  -r;;  a 
much  closer  resemblanoe  to  Pyrameis  Canlui  than  to  /  <)• 

Hfiecimens  of  larvw  (preserved)  were  exhibited  for  ti  of 

comparisoiLj 
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3.  If  it  happen  to  be  a  hybrid*  between  the  two  species,  it 
offers  an  instance  of  the  fact  which  has  been  proved  by  Darwin 
and  others,  that  in  the  case  of  hybrids  between  closely-alHed 
forms  the  progeny,  instead  of  assuming  direct  intermediate 
characters,  inherits  the  characters  of  one  or  other  of  its  parents ; 
and  that  in  numerical  proportions  varying  with  the  circumstances. 
As  my  specimen  is  the  only  known  individual  of  the  swarm  the 
theory  is  rather  a  lame  one. 

4.  Lastly,  on  the  understanding  that  the  specimen  is  the 
development  of  an  Urticce  larva,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is 
a  case  of  recurrence  to  a  previous  form,  and,  if  so,  that  form  was 
Polychloros ;  that,  while  Poh/chloros  has  not  changed,  the  change 
of  habitat  and  environment  has  brought  about  the  marked  variety 
wliich  now  constitutes  a  separate  species  in  Urticce.  In  favour  of 
this  supposition  I  may  instance  the  well-known  fact  that  V.  Urticce  y\ 
like  V.  C-Alhiim  and  P.  Caniid,  varies  occasionally  in  colour, 
markings,  and  size,  whilst  Polychloros  is  much  more  persistent — 
indeed  almost  invariable — in  type,  though  irregular  in  point  of 
size.  The  latter  variability,  however,  is  common  to  all  classes 
of  animals  at  any  given  period. 

This  persistency  of  type  argues  an  antiquity  beyond  that  of 
its  allies,  and  makes  it  appear  highly  probable  that  V,  Polychloros 
is  the  ancestral  prototype  of  V.  Urticce. 

[In  connection  with  Mr.  White's  paper,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote  the  following  record  of  a  similar  experience  given  in  the 
'  Entomologist,'  vi.  88  : — "  In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  took  the 
larvae  of  what  I  considered  to  be  V.  Urticce  feeding  on  nettles, 
and  from  time  to  time  added  other  larvae  of  Urticce  in  the  same 
breeding-cage  kept  for  nettle-feeders  only;  to  my  surprise  a 
number  of  the  imagos  resembled  Polychloros  in  colour  and 
markings,  keeping  the  size  of  Urticce.  I  submit  them  to  you  for 
your  remarks.  There  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  larvae 
that  I  observed  while  feeding. — James  A.  Tawell;  Earl's  Colne, 
March  11th,  1872."  The  late  Mr.  Newman  headed  this  note 
'^  Polychloros  heiVYSB  feeding  on  Nettle,"  and  described  the  butter- 

*  [The  Rev.  G.  H.  Raynor  records  ('Entomologist,'  vi.  221)  finding  a  specimen 
of  V.  Urticce  in  coitu  with  V.  Polychloros. — Ed.  Tkaxs.  j 

t  Newman,  in  his  'British  Butterflies,'  gives  woodcuts  of  four  aberrations  of 
Urticce,  but  not  one  of  Polychloros  /  nor  does  be  instp,nce  anj-  variation  iii  the  latter 
species, 
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flieg  as  follows : — "  These  speeimens  have  a  wonderful  similarit 
to  Vrtua,  whieh  they  do  not  at  all  exceed  in  size;  still  tii 
colour  is  nearer  to  that  of  PolyMoroM  than  that  of  Vrtiae ;  aii< 
the  black  spot  at  the  anal  angle  of  the  fore  wing  is  present,  as  ii 
PolychUiroM ;  the  white  spot  on  the  costa  of  Urtica  is  absent,  alh< 
as  in  Poljfckloro9.**  Some  of  these  specimens  were  presented  t 
Mr.  Newman,  and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne,  m 
now  iu  the  collection  of  the  Entomological  Club. — Ed.] 

Daring  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper  the  President 
Mr.  lUkphael  Meldola,  stated  that  Mr.  White's  query  was,  in  ) 
opinion,  very  suggestive,  but  he  was  disposed  to  think  that 
was  hardly  based   ui)on  a  sufficiently  broad  view  of  the  tru 
state  of  affairs  \iith  respect  to  the  genus  under  consideration. 

The  facts  are  that  our  native  ''  Tortoiseshells "  are  repi< 
aentatiyes  of  a  genus  comprising  about  two  dozen  or  mor 
species  ranging  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South 
America ;  or,  in  other  words,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Paliearctic,  Nearctic,  Neotropical,  and   Oriental  zoological 
regions.     Now  V.  Pulychloros  and  \\  Urtiae  are  two  of  a  groiij 
of  species  more  or  less  resembling  them  in  colour  and  markin*.'. 
this  group  being  Unked  by  a  large  number  of  intermediate  form 
with  our  C -album  or  "Comma"  butterfly.     He  had  thought  th 
matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  draw  up  the  following  list  of 
•peeias,  showing  the  transition  in  question : — 

V.  C-aibum Europe,  N.  and  W.  Asia. 

r.  l-albmn  Asia  Minor,  S.  Europe. 

V,  V-aUmm Asiu  Minor,  S.  Europe. 

r.  Califormea California. 

r.  PolychloruM Europe,  Asia. 

r.  Xttntiunnelut  E.  Europe,  N.  ludia. 

V.  CtuhniimuiM  N.  India. 

r.  Irticff  Europe,  W.  Asiii. 

r.  MUltrrti  S.  Americii. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  traiiHitionuI  fortnt 
teleeted  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  argument. 

In  the  language  of  evolution  we  should  therefore  say  tlia!  ti  • 
genus  I'aneMMit  was  in  a  very  complete  state  of  phyletic  |)r< 
tion,  i.e.,  all  the  species  having  diverged  from  a  common  am 
tbs  farioos  steps  iu  the  process  of  divergeooe,  instead  of  having 
become  extinct  and  leaving  hu-ge  gaps  between  tlie  species,  as  ito 
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equently  happens,  have  been  more  or  less  preserved  down  to 
the  present  time.  Polychloros,  Xanthomelas,  Urticee,  &c.,  are  thus 
true  blood-relations,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  heredity, 
it  is  not  therefore  surprising,  although  extremely  interesting,  that 
we  should  find  one  of  these  species  occasionally  giving  rise  to  a 
variety  resembling  an  allied  form.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  White  means 
to  ask  whether  Polijchloros  is  the  progenitor  of  Urticce  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  obtained  a  variety  of  the  latter  resembling 
the  former,  he  (the  President)  would  be  inclined  to  answer  that 
the  two  species  under  consideration,  with  their  congeneric  forms, 
had  all  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  that  the  variety 
in  question  was  a  case  of  reversion  to  this  ancestral  type. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks  the  President  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  Vrticce  and  Polijchloros,  with  the  intermediate 
North  Indian  V.  Cashmirensis,  and,  as  a  parallel  case,  Pyrameis 
Atalantn  and  Cardiii,  with  the  intermediate  P.  Cnllirhoc,  likewise 
from  N.  India. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.8.,of  the  Zoological  Department, 
British  Museum,  has  kindly  furnished  the  Editor  of  the  Trans- 
actions with  the  following  valuable  observations  on  the  above  : — 

"  I  have  read  Mr.  White's  paper  carefully  through,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Meldola. 

"  The  fact  that  the  larva  of  V,  Polychloros  feeds  upon  elm, 
whereas  that  of  V.  Urticce  feeds  upon  nettle,  would  naturally  lead 
me  to  look  for  a  mutual  progenitor  of  these  and  the  numerous 
allied  species  whose  larvae  should  feed  indiscriminately  upon 
either  the  tree  or  the  weed ;  this  we  find  in  F.  C- Album ;  therefore 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  group  to  which  the  latter  species 
belongs  is  the  parent  of  both  F.  Polychloros  and  V.  Urticce  than 
that  the  latter  should  be  derived  from  the  former. 

*'  The  different  races,  or  perhaps  seasonal  forms,  of  V.  C- Album 
show  considerable  modifications  in  the  outline  of  the  wing ;  and 
an  examination  of  foreign  species  shows  that  these  modifications 
may  readily  become  permanent. 

"  I  do  not  admit  Mr.  White's  statement  that  food  does  not 
produce  variation.  I  have  very  little  doubt,  if  he  will  try  the 
same  experiment  that  I  have  done,  his  conviction  will  be  seriously 
shaken.  Some  years  since  my  friend,  Mr.  Herbert  Gosse,  reared 
a  number  of  singularly  dark  varieties  of  Odonestis  potatoriay  and 
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the  only  explanation  for  this  bunt  of  melanism  which  he  ooold 
soggeBt  was,  that  he  had  been  reckless  as  to  the  species  of  grass 
uix>n  which  ho  fed  the  larm.  He  subsequently  sent  me  some 
larre,  which  I  ftnl  ui>ou  different  grass  every  day,  with  the 
reaiilt  that  1  did  not  rear  a  single  typical  example,  all  being 
melanic  and  much  dwarfed.  When  I  gave  up  collecting  our 
British  moths  some  years  since  I  got  rid  of  my  specimens  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  pair,  which  are  now  in  the  general 
oolleotion  at  the  British  Museum. 

**  Mr.  White  says  that  his  V.  Vrttae  is  of  the  usual  size,  but 
with  the  characters  of  Pohfchloros ;  this  description  would  answer 
very  well  for  V,  Californica^  and,  considering  the  great  general 
resemblance  between  all  the  species  of  the  group,  the  case  is  not 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  reversion. 

"  In  a  brood  of  about  tifty  V,  Vrtiae^  reared  by  me,  there  was 
a  single  very  dark  and  small  specimen  which,  although  not  like 
T'.  Polyrhlorot,  may  have  been  a  case  of  reversion  to  something 
more  nearly  allied  to  V.  C -album ;  and  some  of  the  species  allied 
to  the  latter  are  very  dark  indeed. 

"Lastly,  as  about  half  the  species  in  the  genus  lie 

wings  far  more  deeply  dentated  and  subcaudate  than  Im. 
half,  whilst  many  gradations  between  the  extremes  of  tlu 
tyi>es  exist,  it  seems  most  natural  to  look  for  the  progenitor  in  a 
speeies  which  exhibits  variation  of  form  in  accordance  with  the 
seMon,  80  that  one  may  account  for  the  prevalence  of  one  type 
in  one  climate  and  of  the  other  in  another ;  and  to  regard  two 
qieoies  of  the  same  type  as  descended  one  from  the  other, 
espeeiftlly  when  these  two  co-exist  throughout  Europe  (or  nearly 
8o),  teems  to  me  to  be  a  supposition  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.** 

INT^'^MncTORY    PAPEB8    ON     LEPIDOPIKRA. 

By  W.  F.  Kirbt. 
AMUrtAnt  in  the  ^Coolofioal  DtpAitinout,  UriU»h  Mummiiii. 

^'o.  XVII.    .\Y)I1'1IALI1).«— NYMIMIAU.N/4C  (roNliNM/i/). 

Tbkrb  are  eeveral  •  •  i  allied  to  UyjHAimmu,  all  IndiMr 
or  African,  wbioh  are  >  lemarkablu  for  their  resemblanoe  te^ 

speeiea  of  Ikmam  or  Acnea,  The  former  are  Indian ;  and  twa 
epeeioi  will  wuft  lo  iUustnUe  them.    One  it  H$9tim  aMBimiUs,  • 
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black  butterfly  expanding  about  four  inches,  streaked  with  pale 
green  as  in  the  green  Danai,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
instantly  distinguished  by  a  row  of  five  moderate-sized  submar- 
ginal  red  spots  on  the  hind  wings.  Penthema  Lisarda,  a  rarer 
species  from  North  India,  expands  over  five  inches,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Indian  Nymphalidce.  It  is  black,  with  bujff 
streaks  towards  the  base,  and  two  rows  of  moderate-sized  spots 
towards  the  hind  margins  of  all  the  wings.  The  Indian  species 
resembling  Banal  have  all  more  distinctly  dentated  wings  than 
in  the  genus  Danaus,  but  some  of  the  African  species  of  the 
<^'cnus  Pseiulacj'cea  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Planema  group 
of  Acnea  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  them 
except  by  structural  characters,  of  which  the  most  salient  is  the 
greater  abruptness  of  the  club  of  the  antennae.  There  are  also 
species  of  Papilio  which  mimic  Danaiiue,  Acrceince,  or  the  genera 
jillied  to  Htjpolimnas ;  but  these,  of  course,  may  be  distinguished 
at  once  by  their  six  walking  legs. 

The  genus  Euxanthe  includes  a  few  large  and  handsome 
African  species,  with  broad  fore  wings,  which  are  short,  and 
hardly  pointed  at  the  tips.  E.  Eurinome  expands  about  three 
inches  and  a  half,  and  is  black,  with  a  green  sj^ot  in  the  cell,  an 
irregular  row  of  long  green  spots  beyond,  then  a  shorter  row  of 
smaller  ones,  and  a  submarginal  row.  The  hind  wings  are  green 
at  the  base,  the  colour  being  irregularly  divided  on  the  outside  by 
the  nervures;  and  there  is  a  row  of  moderately  large  spots 
between  this  and  the  submarginal  row  of  small  ones. 

Some  of  the  East  Indian  genera  allied  to  Hypolimnas  have 
slightly  dentated  wings,  with  the  hind  wings  more  or  less 
rectangular.  The  largest  and  handsomest  of  these  belong  to  the 
genus  PartJienos.  The  species  expand  about  three  or  four  inches  ; 
the  wings  are  adorned  with  bluish  or  greenish  markings  on  a 
black  ground,  which  are  straight  towards  the  base,  and  festooned 
or  sagittate  beyond  the  middle ;  the  fore  wings  are  crossed  by  a 
transverse  band  of  large  white  spots,  and  there  are  several  others 
in  the  cell. 

Euripus  Halitherses  is  a  smaller  insect  averaging  from  two 
inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  expanse,  common  in  India, 
and  black,  with  longitudinal  buff  markings  towards  the  base  of 
the  fore  wings,  and  a  double  row  of  spots  beyond.  The  hind 
wings  are  irregularly  dentated,  Avith  a  blunt  projection  in  the 
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middle  of  the  hind  mar^ ;  Uit;  rmitatiiig  biUf  htripeb  co\  t  r 
three-fourths  of  the  base  of  the  wing,  and  there  are  two  rows  of 
small  bluish  or  greenish  marginal  dots,  arranged  in  pairs.  The 
female  has  longer,  almost  entire,  wings,  and  resembles  a  small 
Bnpiaea^  being  brown,  with  radiating  white  stripes  on  the  basal 
third  of  tlie  fore  wings,  and  a  row  of  small  marginal  double  white 
q>ot8.  There  is  a  white  band,  divided  into  long  si)ot8,  running:; 
from  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings  at  about  two-thirds  of  thtir 
length. 
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ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  PUPA  OF  ARCTIA   CAJ.i. 
By  Edward  Lovett. 

Upon  visiting  a  batch  of  larvse  of  A  rctia  caja,  which  I  am  rearing, 
I  observed  through  the  thin  cocoon  that  one  was  on  the  point  of 
exuviating  its  lai'val  skin,  which  had  split  vertically  across  the 
head  and  down  between  the  prolegs,  exposing  the  enclosed  pupa« 
I  immediately  transferred  the  specimen  to  a  tube  of  alcohol,  b 
not  before  it  had  quite  freed  itself  from  the  larval  epidermis. 

At  this  stage  of  its  development  the  pupa  is  almost  white  an 
very  soft,  and  by  preserving  it  in  tliis  way  I  was  enabled  to  arrest  it*, 
development  at  this  point.  The  immature  pupa  is  most  remark- 
able, for  its  whole  appearance  corresponds  to  that  of  a  newly- 
emerged  moth,  except  in  point  of  colour,  or  rather  scale 
development.  Instead  of  the  usual  pupal  form,  the  head,  eyeS| 
auteunie,  legs  and  wings  are  perfectly  jrtt,  as  in  the  case  of  thi 
imago,  whilst  the  lower  portion  of  the  pupa  constitutes  the  bodjT^ 
the  anal  orifice  of  which  is  quite  conspicuous. 

Upon  examination  under  the  microscope  I  was  unable  to  trace 
the  slightest  scale  development,  but  all  the  limbs  had  a  fleshy, 
structureless  appearance,  giving  the  general  idea  of  a  faetm* 
The  wiogs,  however,  exhibited  numerous  vessels  ramifying  ov# 
the  whole  surface.  ^ 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  examination  of  this  specimen, 
that  upon  the  exuviation  of  the  larval  skin  the  pupa  is  prnctirAlly 
developed  into  the  moth,  and  Uiat  an  exudation  of  a  maU'rial, 
•omewhat  analogous   to  lact   takes   place.     This,  on  exposure, 


hardens  into  what  we  know  as  the  pupal  skin  or  pupa-case,  aa§ 
binds  the  Umbs  of  the  future  moth  into  pUce.    It  is  then  iM 
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these  already  formed  limbs  complete  their  development,  and 
become  clothed  with  scales.  It  will  also  be  more  easily  under- 
stood how  cripples  occm',  for  if  the  limbs,  whilst  in  their  free 
state,  should  by  any  accident  become  slightly  misplaced,  con- 
torted, or  maimed,  they  would  become  cemented  in  that  condition 
by  the  hardening  over  them  of  the  exuded  "  lac."  Therefore  it  is 
probable  that  the  setting  of  the  pupa-case  is  the  most  critical 
point  in  the  insect's  existence. 

As  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of  scales,  as  such  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  and  when  their  development  took  place, 
•And  to  what  causes  variations  in  their  form  of  colour  and 
arrangement  may  be  attributed.  It  would  appear  probable  that, 
"  cetera  paribus,''  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  rapidly  maturing  wings  would  cause  certain  results  as  to 
colour. 

Holly  Mount,  Croydon,  July  2, 1881. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,   &c. 

Thecla  W-album. — As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  South 
London  Entomological  Society,  I  am  surprised  to  find  the 
secretary  not  knowing  that  the  larvre  of  Thecla  W-albu7n  are 
cannibals,  as  I  have  stated  before  that  Society  several  times  that 
such  was  the  case.  I  have  bred  it  for  several  years,  but  never  put 
them  together  until  they  attain  the  pupse  state,  otherwise  I  found 
some  of  them  thriving  remarkably  well  on  others  which  were 
getting  beautifully  less.— C.  J.  Boden;  153,  Snowsfields,  South- 
wark,  July  4,  1881. 

Larv^  of  Genus  Thecla. — As  regards  the  larvae  of  the  genus 
Thecla  being  cannibals,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  noticed  it  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  T.  Quercus.  I  found  eight  larvae  on 
May  31st  (in  Hampshire)  nearly  full  grown.  A  few  days  after,  I 
saw  one  larva  which  was  preparing  to  "pupate"  being  eaten  by 
three  others.  They  were  well  supplied  with  fresh  oak-leaves 
twice  a  day.  I  did  not  separate  them  afterwards,  but  there  was 
no  more  cannibalism. — M.  S.  Jenkyns  ;  Riverside,  East  Molesey, 
July  12,  1881. 

Apatura  Iris  var.  Iole. — I  have  taken  this  season  numerous 
specimens  of  Apatura  Iris  in  our  county.     Amongst  them  is  a 

2a 
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large  and  beautiful  example  of  the  blaok  variety  loU.  Thb  ii  the 
second  that  has  fallen  to  my  net,  having  captured  another  on  the 
tame  ground  four  years  since  ;  but  that  specimen  was  much  worn, 
whereas  the  present  insect  is  but  little  removed  from  a  bred  one 
in  condition. — E.  Sabine;  17,  The  Villas,  Erith,  Kent, 

Apatura  Iris.— The  larva  of  this  beautiful  insect  was  recorded 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Drury,  who  took  it  on  the  26th  May, 
1758,  whilst  beating  the  sallows  near  Brentwood,  Essex.— J. 
HuMBLB  Ralph,  July,  1B81. 

Stridulation  in   Arctia  caja. — While  examining  a  %\n 
men  of  Arctia  caja  this  morning  I  permitted  it  to  walk  up  i 
hand.     During  the  act  of  crawling  it  suddenly  and  several  tini  - 
uttered  a  sound  as  loud  as,  and  similar  to  that  produced  by,  t  v 
death's-head  {Acherontia  Atropos).     So  remarkable  was  the  n^  i  * 
that  my  brother,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time,  left  his  work 
and  came  over  to  see  what  caused  it.     I  have  never  seen  any 
notice  of  stridulation  in  this  species,  and  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  have  made  a  similar  observation.-^ 
Edward  Lovett;  Holly  Mount,  Croydon,  S.E.,  July  22,  1881.* 

Abundance  of  Orgyia  Antiqua  in  London. — Without  fear  of 
contradiction  the  Vapourer  Moth  may  be  said  to  be  the  coinmon< 
in  town,  go  where  you  will  up  street,  down  street,  or  *'  all  round 
the  square."  For  some  weeks  to  come  you  will  be  sure  to  see  tha 
little  brown  gentleman  dancing  about,  ziczacing  in  the  sunshine 
both  morning  and  afternoon.  Although  the  insect  is  so  commoi^ 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  larvae  which 
have  appeared  this  season  in  London.  Persons  walking  up 
'*The  Mall,"  for  instance,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  observed  the 
condition  of  the  lime-trees  in  that  avenue,  more  especially  from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  Marlborougli  House.  Some  few  are  quite 
denuded  of  leaves,  only  the  skeletons  and  midribs  being  left: 
many  have  large  boughs  served  in  the  same  way,  and  looking  4p 
at  these  boughs  defoliated  by  the  innumerable  jaws  that  hafe 
been  at  work  upon  them  we  can  soon  see  the  cocoons  of  tUa 
moth,  not  one  here  and  there,  but  in  regular  clusters,  so  sbundslit 
sre  Uiey.  The  thorns  in  the  parks,  too,  have  been  almost 
badly  served.  In  passing  along  the  Mall  this  morning  I  obserftd 
numbers  of  cocoons  spun  up  on  the  bark  of  tlie  plane-trees,  asl 
here  and  there  a  leinale  had  oovered  them  witli  her  eggs ;  whBi 
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ly  were  crawling  about  the  stems  of  the  trees. — V.  R.  Perkins  ; 
54,  Gloucester  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W.,  July  20,  1881. 

BoLETOBiA  FULiGiNARiA  IN  LoNDON. — I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  another  specimen  of 
Boletohia  fuliginaria,  handed  to  me  by  the  same  man  who  took 
the  one  I  recorded  in  1879.  This  was  taken  on  our  warehouse 
door,  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  when  opened  this  morning.  It  is 
a  male,  and  in  good  condition. — J.  R.  Wellman  ;  Elm  Park, 
Brixton  Rise,  S.W.,  July  14,  1881. 

Abundance  of  Hybernia  defoliaria  and  other  Larvae  in 

THE  New  Forest. — Having  visited  the  New  Forest  about  the 

middle  of  June  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  oak  trees, 

in  this  proverbially  leafy  month,  as  bare  and  leafless  as  in  "  dark 

December."     The  contrast  between  the  bright  beautiful  green  of 

the  ferns  and  the  grey  dead  appearance  of  the  oaks  was  very 

striking ;  it  was  the  difference  between  life  and  death  :  in  fact  I 

heard  an  old  man  say,  "  All  the  oaks  in  the  forest  are  dead.'* 

Such  a  phenomenon  is,  I  believe,  happily  rare  in  this  country ; 

at  all   events   the   oldest   inhabitant   of   the   locality   I   visited 

[Holmsley)  does  not  remember  any  similar  occurrence.     Having 

sxamined  the  trees  I  found  that  myriads  of  H.  defoliaria  and 

Dther  larvae,  having  denuded  them  of  every  particle  of  foliage, 

svere  hanging  from  the  leafless  branches  by  silken  threads,  or 

•avenously  consuming  the  brambles  and  other  green  herbage  on 

:he  ground.     The  incessant  rasping  noise  of  countless  thousands 

)f  jaws  was  distinctly  and  strangely  audible.     I  do  not  know 

vhether  this  phenomenon  was  local,  or  extended  over  the  whole 

)f  the  forest.     Perhaps  some  other  correspondent  may  favour  us 

vith  his  experience.     Insects  generally  are  abundant  this  season 

n  the  forest;    but  Trij)h(Bna  pronuha,  in  numbers  as  well  as 

'ariety,  surpasses  all  other  species.   I  would  strongly  recommend 

collectors  to  take  a  good  series  of  this  common,  but  beautiful, 

Qoth,  as  several  varieties  can  now  be  obtained  which  are  rarely 

een  in   ordinary   seasons. — W.   M'Rae  ;     Westbourne    House, 

Bournemouth,  July  20,  1881. 

On  the  Rearing  of  Leucania  obsoleta  from  the  Larva. — 

U  the  latter  end  of  August,  1880,  whilst  on  an  entomological 

isit  to  Buckinghamshire,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  run  I  took  home 

number  of  the  stems  of  Arundo  phragmites.     They  were  placed 
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Upon  a  table  in  my  room  that  night,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprisod 
at  finding  that  my  reeds  were  tenanted  by  some  beautiful  larvte, 
of  which  the  following  description  was  taken  some  weeks  later 
on : — Larvae  two  inches  in  length,  stout  in  proportion ;  the  hiud 
is  globular  and  projected  in  crawling ;  the  body  is  cylindrioil, 
the  skin  smooth  and  glossy;  after  retiring  to  its  ^winter  rist 
becomes  wrinkled  and  puckered ;  the  body  is  yellowish  gray, 
beautifully  tinged  witli  a  rosy  hue  which  is  very  perceptible  in 
the  interstices  of  the  segments  where  the  skin  is  folded ;  the 
dorsal  line  white,  bordered  with  dark  green ;  subdorsal  line 
slender  and  whitish  ;  a  pale  line  along  the  spiracles,  which  are 
black,  with  a  grey  centre.  The  head  brown,  with  darker  markings 
down  the  face.  These  larvae  fed  only  by  night  on  the  leaves  of 
the  reed,  retiring  during  the  day  in  the  hollow  stem  of  the  same. 
This  was  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  At 
beginning  of  October  the  larvae  finally  settled  down  within  tl 
r€ed$,  spinning  some  silken  threads  to  keep  themselves  seci 
Soon  after  retirement  the  colour  of  the  skin  began  to  fade, 
it  finally  became  of  a  pale  dingy  yellow ;  it  remained  in 
condition  till  the  following  May.  The  larva,  if  disturbed  di 
this  period,  is  very  lively,  crawling  quickly  out  of  sight  if 
from  its  resting-place.  I  observed  little  diminution  in  the  size 
the  larva  during  its  long  abstinence.  In  the  middle  of  May 
changed  to  pupae  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  and  the  modij 
appeared  about  four  weeks  later  on.  The  last  came  out  on 
11th  of  July  (present  month).— J.  Humble  Rolfe  ;  July,  1881. 

EXTUAORDINARY  AliUNDANOE  OF  TrIPII£NA  PRONUBA.— Duril 

a  abort  visit  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  end  of  last  monlhi 
I  observed  TripJuena  pronuba  everywhere  I  went  in  the 
extraordinary  abundance.  In  Daishe's  Hotel,  Slianklin,  thij 
were  swept  from  the  hall  and  passages  each  morning  by 
wbfre  they  had  been  attracted  by  light.  As  the  train  pi 
through  the  country  they  rote  in  numbers  from  the  herbage  kj 
the  railway  side.  While  walking  from  Ventnor  to  Sandi 
Hotel,  by  the  cliffs,  they  were  flying  in  abundance  during  the  hoj 
atmabine.— John  T.  Cauuikoton  ;  Royal  .\quarium,  July,  1881. 

Lkpivoptkra  at  Lr.KDiiuBaT.— At  the  end  of  laat  month 
went  to  Lynd hurst  for  a  weak's  collecting.     At  sugar  there  wt{ 
not  a  great  varioty  of  inneota,  but  those  that  did  oceur 
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entiful.  Leucania  turca  was  in  great  numbers,  there  were 
constantly  three  or  four  on  a  tree.  Diphthera  orion  was  also  very 
abundant  on  some  nights ;  at  times  I  could  have  taken  twenty  or 
thirty  in  an  evening.  Aplecta  herhida  were  also  plentiful,  mostly 
in  good  condition.  Boarmia  rohoraria  and  B.  consortaria  gene- 
rally put  in  an  appearance  about  10.30  p.m.;  they  were  both  to 
be  taken  plentifully  in  the  daytime  on  trunks  of  trees.  I  also 
obtained  at  sugar  one  B.  repandata  var.  conversaria.  Thyatira 
hatis,  Noctua  brunnea,  Xylophasia  hepatica^  and  other  common 
insects,  were  abundant.  In  the  daytime  I  took  several  males  of 
Euthemonia  russula,  also  a  couple  of  females ;  a  few  Macroglossa 
fiiciformis  at  the  rhododendrons;  Lithosiaruhricollis  were  extremely 
plentiful.  I  also  took  Arctia  fidiginosa,  Acidalia  strigillaria, 
Anarta  myrtilli,  Phorodesma  hajularia  (at  dusk),  Calligenia 
miniata,  &;c.  Among  the  butterflies  Argynnis  Paphia,  A.  Adippe 
and  Limenitis  Sibylla  were  all  extremely  plentiful  and  in  perfect 
condition.  On  the  2nd  inst.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  L.  Sibylla,  nearly  approaching  the 
black  variety ;  I  took  one  Leucophasia  sinapis,  and  saw  two 
Pieris  cratcegi  taken,  but  both  were  much  worn. — N.  C.  Graham; 
Silwcod,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W.,  July  19,  1881. 

Lepidoptera  on  Thorne  Moor. — On  a  recent  visit  to  Thome 
Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  I  captured,  amongst  a  number  of  other 
species,  Acidalia  circellata,  Hyria  auroraria,  Crambus  Warring- 
tonellus,  C.  mai^garitellus,  and  Phycis  carbonariella.  Chortobius 
Davus  was  abundant,  but  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  who  lives  in 
the  locality  that  C.  Pamphilus  has  never  been  taken  on  the  heath 
proper,  although  it  has  occurred  in  the  lanes  and  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood.— W.  Prest;  13,  Holgate  Koad,  Yorks. 

Lepidoptera  in  June. — Stauropus  fagi  has  been  taken  not 
uncommonly  in  Epping  Forest  this  season ;  specimens  have  also 
occurred  at  West  Wickham,  where  Notodonta  carmelita  was  again 
found.  The  larvae  of  Thecla  betulce  were  very  common  at  Epping, 
as  were  also  those  of  Anthocharis  cardamines.  At  Chingford 
Angerona  prunaria  was  abundant.  Lithosia  aureola  not  un- 
common, neither  was  Eurymene  dolabraria.  The  oaks  in  Epping 
Forest  and  neighbourhood  have  been  rendered  quite  leafless  by 
the  larvae  of  Tortrix  viridana. — Thomas  Eedle  ;  40,  Goldsmith 
Row,  Hackney  Road,  London,  E. 
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Lefidoptbba  im  Nobtr  DiYOK.— I  am  very  busy  at  sugar  just 
now.  The  common  moths  about  here  have  not  often  been  invited 
to  such  repttts  aa  I  have  given  them.  They  are  the  most  greedy 
set  of  gourmands  I  ever  met  with.  Aplecta  herbida  is  to  be  had 
fireely,  aa  is  alao  Apamea  gemina,  with  Thyatira  haii»  and  1\  dtroM. 
The  banded  form  of  Boarmia  repandata  turns  up  now  and  than. 
I  take  with  Uie  net  BotyB  (errioiu,  PUropliorm  UphradaeiffUu, 
and  P,  ZetUnttdtii.  Also  two  or  three  EupaciUa  eurviairigama. 
— R.  South;  July  2,  1881. 

Lbpidoptera  at  Plymouth. — We  have  not  yet  recovered  the 
W0i  seasons  of  the  past  two  years  with  regard  to  Lepidoptera ; 
one  can  walk  miles  in  the  woods  around  Plymouth  and  not  see  a 
single  leaf  eaten.  I  went  out  on  Thursday  and  did  two  hours' 
beating  for  larvs,  and  obtained  two  AmphydasU  hettdaria.  The 
imagos  of  Lepidoptera  are  just  as  scarce. — G.  C.  Bionell;^ 
7,  Clarence  PUce,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  July  25,  1881.  || 

LspmoPTERA  IN  London. — On  several  warm  evenings  in  June 
I  have  seen  moths  flying  round  the  electric  lights  in  the  city.  ^ 
One  of  them  I  caught  at  rest  on  the  wall  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
Church,  at  the  comer  of  Lombard  Street;  it  was  Arctia 
menUuutri:  this  one  probably  came  from  the  enclosure  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  I  have  occasionally,  too,  seen  the  males  of 
Orgyia  antiqua  flying  in  broad  daylight  in  the  Strand. — C.  £.  M.  ', 
Imcb;  29,  Stephen's  Avenue,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  July  4,  1881.  ' 

Insbotb  attracted  by  Electric  light.— I  have  another 
note  to  add  about  moths  and  the  electric  light.  Yesterday,  while 
walking  over  London  Bridge,  I  saw  some  workmen  who  had 
jnat  been  cleaning  out  or  repairing  one  of  the  electric  lamps.  One  ' 
of  the  men  had  a  large  moth  in  hia  hand,  which  was  a  small  and 
slightly  damaged  specimen  of  Co99U$  ligniperda.  The  workman 
said  that  he  '* found  a  plenty  of  them  sort  up  there";  meaning  ' 
round  the  lamps.— C.  E.  M.  Incb;  July  U,  IHKi. 

Notes  on  the  Season.  —  Although  we  certainly  cannot 
complain  thia  summer  of  any  deficiency  of  sunshine,  and  the 
heal  has  at  times  been  almost  tropical,  insect-life  has  been  by  no 
niennt  so  prolific,  at  least  in  this  district,  as  we  might  have 
expected.  In  the  spring  the  garden  whites,  Puri$  brasiiem  and 
P.  rapm,  were  more  than  usually  numerous  in  the  perfect  state. 
I  did  not  notice  a  correaponding  amount  of  UrT»,  and   t)u* 
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bages  have  been  peculiarly  free  from  their  attacks.  Limenitis 
Sibylla  in  one  small  wood  appeared  in  some  numbers  in  the  last 
week  of  June,  when  they  were  just  fresh  from  the  chrysalis. 
I  bred  several  specimens  of  this  species  from  larvae  collected  in 
the  New  Forest,  and  cannot  help  remarking  upon  the  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  colour  between  these  and  the  Chichester 
insects.  Contrary  to  what  one  would  have  thought,  the  bred 
Forest  examples  are  not  nearly  so  black,  though  larger.  Several 
larvae  of  Apatura  Iris  were  found  by  Mr.  C.  Gulliver  on  sallow 
{Salix  caprea)  in  the  New  Forest  in  the  spring.  I  myself  bred 
eight  imagines,  but  only  four  really  fine.  These  were  males ;  the 
one  female  that  emerged  was  unfortunately  slightly  deformed,  the 
right  upper  and  under  wings  being  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  left 
pair.  It  may  have  been  noticed  often  before,  but  I  was  struck 
with  a  peculiar  habit  of  this  butterfly  upon  its  emergence  from 
the  pupa.  In  every  case  that  I  observed  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  insects  to  remain  for  several  hours  clinging  to  the  pupa- case, 
with  the  head  upwards  and  the  wings  hanging  downwards.  They 
then  reversed  the  position,  and,  still  clasping  the  pupa-case, 
continued  motionless,  with  the  head  down  and  body  up,  for 
another  three  or  four  hours ;  after  which,  if  allowed  to  live,  they 
dashed  wildly  about  the  breeding-cage  till  they  settled  down 
comfortably  to  sleep  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When 
thus  locked  in  the  arms  of  Somnus,  I  judged  the  most  fitting 
opportunity  for  killing  them,  a  small  drop  or  two  of  chloroform 
quickly  putting  them  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  I  fed  one  with 
honey  from  a  Gloxinia,  which  it  sucked  up  with  evident  satisfaction, 
and  another  seemed  to  enjoy  the  perspiration  from  my  hand. 
Hitherto  there  have  been  only  few  of  the  common  Vanessas,  such 
as  V.  lo,  V.  Atalanta,  and  V.  cardui;  but  hybernated  V.  urticce  t 
have  been  exceptionally  abundant.  The  moth  of  the  season  is  L-. 
certainly  Ti'yphcena  pronuha,  which  has  appeared  in  profusion.  *  f 
Every  flower  in  the  garden  teems  with  them,  and  they  are  a 
perfect  pest  at  sugar.  Plusia  gamma ,  strange  to  say,  is  just  as 
scarce.  Sugar  has  attracted  little  besides  common  species  as  j^et, 
as  Mania  maura,  Orthosia  ypsilon,  &c.  Of  Geometers  I  have 
found  very  few,  but  the  rare  little  Eupithecia  irriguata  turned  up 
in  some  numbers  in  the  New  Forest.  The  larvae  of  Arctia  caja 
were  numerous  in  May.  I  collected  a  quantity  of  them  in  hope 
of  a  variety.     None  emerged  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  of  any 
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▼mlue,  though  there  was  much  dissiixnlarily  in  the  ground  colour 
of  the  hind  wings,  the  red  in  some  oases  being  faint,  with  a 
tendency  to  yellow,  especially  round  the  steel-blue  spots.— 
JoBBPH  Andbrson,  jun.  ;  Chichester. 

Notes  ok  the  Season.  —  I  cannot  give  any  satisfactory 
information  as  to  the  abundance  of  Lepidoptera  this  season,  not 
being  able  to  go  out  collecting.  In  my  garden  I  have  seen  a  gc  1 
many  Noctuie  in  the  evening  lately,  Tryph/etia  pronuha  beii 
particularly  abundant.  I  hear  from  various  correspondents  t):  : 
common  Noctuae  are  plentiful.  The  Tortrices  that  infest  ro- 
are  far  too  plentiful  this  season. — Frederick  Bond;  Staines, 
July  20,  1881. 

Collecting  in  the  Hebrides. — My  collector  has  so  fai*  found 
this  season  most  unsatisfactory  in  the  Hebrides,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  excessive  rain,  which  has  now  lasted  for  many  weeks  and  left 
the  bogs  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  for  work.  His  best 
capture  has  been  some  exceedingly  fine  stone-coloured  varieties 
of  Boarmia  repandata :  some  of  these  are  very  light  in  colour  an^j 
beautiful  in  appearance.  They  difler  in  a  very  marked  mannoll 
from  any  other  variety  I  have  seen  of  this  species.  Interesting  { 
forms  of  Cidaria  russata  have  appeared,  from  which  I  have  a 
number  of  ova.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  these  types  are 
perpetuated  when  the  insect  passes  through  all  its  stages  in  our 
very  different  and  much  dryer  climate.  Camptogramma  hUtMaia 
is  variable  from  the  western  isles ;  dark  forms  predominating,  some 
being  nearly  black.  Owrtobiui  Davus  is  small,  much  smaller 
than  Rannocb  specimens.  Melanippe  hoitata  is  very  rich  iBi 
colour,  the  dark  markings  being  exceptionally  black  and  showing  | 
well  in  contrast  with  the  pure  white  ground  of  the  wings.— > 
£.  G.  Meek;  56,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  July  22,  1881. 

EfBBB  Woods. — To  those  entomologists  residing  in  London  { 
who  have  but  little  time  for  pursuing  the  science,  the  opening 
of  now  loealities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  is  a 
dosidonlom.    Claygate  covers  and  the   Esher  pine-woods 
within  an  hour's  walk  from  Surbiton  Station,  half  an  hour's 
from  Watorioo ;  yet  they  are  not  worked  as  they  deserve  to 
On  July  ftnd  I  saw  Arffynnis  Paphia  out  already,  and  A.  At 
will  probably  soon  follow.     Sogaring  the  same  evening,  I  took 
doson  of  LmMmiu  tmrca,  soma  ApUela  h$rbidth  Acnmycta 
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ly  Xylophasia  hepatica,  Thyatira  hatiSy  T.  derasa,  and  one  or  two 
Heliothis  marginata,  &c.  Phorodesma  bajularia  was  flying  in 
numbers,  a  dozen  falling  easily  to  my  net ;  and  Tephrosia  con- 
sortaria  was  resting  on  a  sugared  tree,  whether  attracted  by  the 
sweets  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Erastria  fnscula,  which  is  very 
abundant  in  the  pine-woods,  was  nearly  over,  but  I  took  three  or 
four.  A  worn  male  Euthemonia  russula  turned  up,  and  Anarta 
^myrtilli  was  very  abundant  on  the  heath.  —  H.  K.  Harris; 
2,  Richmond  Villas,  London  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Sugaring  at  Darenth. — Whilst  sugaring  in  Darenth  Wood 
on  Saturday  (10th  July)  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture, 
amongst  many  commoner  insects,  two  Acronycta  leporina^  Hadena 
contigna,  Aj)lecta  tincta,  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Orthosia 
siispecta.  Is  not  the  occurrence  of  the  last-named  species  in  the 
South  of  England  rather  unusual? — J.  A.  Finzi;  105,  Gower 
Street,  W.C,  July  11,  1881. 

An  Afternoon  in  Wicken  Fen. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  put 
on  record  one  of  the  most  successful  afternoons  as  regards 
collecting  I  ever  made.  On  June  26th  I  strolled  into  the  fen 
about  three  o'clock,  and  shortly  saw  such  a  sight  as  would  have 
made  glad  the  heart  of  the  most  morose  entomologist.  In  less 
than  two  hours  I  boxed  nearly  two  hundred  specimens  of  really 
good  insects.  Phoxopteryx  palliidana  was  common,  as  was  also 
Etipoecilia  notulana,  the  latter  very  fine  both  in  condition  and 
size.  The  extremely  rare  and  beautiful  Cosmopteryx  orichalcella 
was  flitting  over  the  fescue  grass  {Festuca) :  of  this  I  got  a  nice 
series.  C.  Lienigiella  was  also  taken.  Bucculatrix  frangulella 
was  abundant  round  bushes  of  buckthorn  {Rhamnus  catharticus). 
I  got  a  single  specimen  of  what  must  be  EupcBcilia  Geyeriana, 
but  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  month  earlier  than  the  Norfolk 
specimens,  and  being  so  much  smaller  and  brighter  in  colour, 
made  me  at  first  think  I  had  got  an  addition  to  our  list.  Since 
then  I  have,  however,  obtained  a  longer  series,  and  find  they  vary 
to  a  considerable  extent,  some  specimens  being  almost  counter- 
parts of  E.  vectisana.  Penthina  carhonana  was  not  uncommon. 
Anesychia  funerella  was  abundant  amongst  the  comfrey  (Symphy- 
tum officinale).  Chaidiodus  illigerella  was  flying  at  dusk  with 
Coleophora  anatipennella^  as  also  was  C.  troglodytella.  Gelechia 
inornatella  was  scarce,  with  G.  rufescentella,  and  five  specimens  of 
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O.  lathy ri  fell  to  my  net  Lohapkora-iMalata  was  Irequeuu 
Ilerminia  cribnUU  and  Paraparnj^x  itraUolfUk  were  in  great 
abundance.  When  I  bad  a  short  interval  of  rest  from  using  the 
net  I  found  lanrs  of  OeUehia  morosa,  from  which  I  have  since 
reared  several  specimens.  Larve  of  Peronia  hoitiana  were 
common,  and  from  amongst  them  PlioxopUryx  tubarcuana  bave 
appeared.  I  tliink,  from  the  very  incomplete  sketch  I  have  given 
your  readers,  they  will  agree  with  me  "  that  such  an  afternoon" 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  entomologist— £.  G.  Meek;  56, 
Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  July  22,  1881. 

Gblechia  cerealella. — Two  years  ago  a  friend  gave  me  two 
oobs  of  a  small  sort  of  Indian  corn  or  Maize,  telling  me  thai 
lar?»  of  some  kind  were  iu  them.  Last  year  some  moths  came 
out  while  I  was  from  home,  and  were  quite  spoiled  befort 
I  returned.  About  a  month  ago  I  saw  in  my  room  two  or  thretl 
small  moths,  and  on  looking  at  them  I  saw  they  were  not, 
as  I  first  supposed,  Tinea  biseUiella ;  I  then  recollected  my  cobs, 
and  on  looking  at  them  saw  some  moths  in  the  box  and  foun4 
they  were  G.  cereakUa,  a  species  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  f<N| 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  I  have  set  a  good  many  specim 
— Frederice  Bond  ;  Staines,  July,  1881. 

Gracilia  pyomjea. — This  little  longicom  is  said  to  occi 
**  not  unfrequently  in  old  wood-work,  twigs,  «fec."  It  has  nevef 
been  my  lot  to  meet  with  it  in  any  number  before  this  present 
time.  I  have  only  come  across  single  individuals,  and  those  I 
may  say  by  mere  chance.  Last  year  I  only  met  with  one,  an4 
that  in  my  own  house ;  and  this  year  it  turned  up  again.  Whik 
I  was  sitting  talking  to  a  friend  who  called  on  Monday  aftemooi^ 
I  saw  one  running  about,  but  failed  to  secure  it  as  it  fell  from  n^ 
wetted  finger  before  I  could  put  it  into  my  bottle;  and,  though  Hi 
both  searched  well  after  it,  we  oould  not  find  it  again.  The  n«^ 
morning,  while  reading  a  newspaper  after  breakfast,  I  fount 
another  crawling  up  my  sleeve;  this  one  I  lost  exactly  in  the 
same  manner;  it  fell  apparently  to  tlio  carpet,  but  even  three 
pairs  of  eyes  could  not  detect  its  whereabouts.  Thinking  there 
must  be  more  about,  I  searched  everywhere  I  could  tliink  of,  but 
without  tooeess.  However,  on  Wednesday  I  came  upon  its 
habitat;  a  few  days  before,  I  received  from  Wotton-under*£dge 
a  small  hamper  of  fruit  for  preearring,  and,  as  tlie  hamper  was  le 
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mt  returned,  it  was  put  into  my  store-room  to  be  ready  for  sending 
Kck,  and  as  I  was  going  to  put  some  things  into  it  I  of  course 
TO,d  to  move  it,  and  struck  it  on  to  the  floor  with  a  smart  jar; 
when  lo!  and  behold!  the  ground  seemed  all  alive  in  a  minute 
■Hth  these  little  beetles  ;  but  to  secure  them  was  no  easy  matter, 
Tney  were  so  uncommonly  active.  I  managed,  however,  to  get 
some  two  or  three  dozen  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  that  was  at 
hand,  while  many  escaped,  probably  to  turn  up  again.  Though 
they  were  not  left  very  long  in  the  bottle,  they  seem  to  have  made 
use  of  their  time  in  disfiguring  one  another,  as  many  had  their 
antennae  shortened  and  their  tarsi  mutilated.  How  many  had 
been  shaken  out  of  the  hamper  on  its  Midland  journey  via 
Birmingham  and  Bedford  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  evidently 
there  were  plenty  left  in  it. — V.  R.  Perkins;  54,  Gloucester 
Street,  Pimlico,  S.W.,  July  23,  1881. 

Ph^don  betul^  (Sharp,  Cat.). — Can  you,  or  any  reader  of 
the  'Entomologist,'  tell  me  what  is  the  food-plant  of  Phcedon 
hetuke  ?  In  the  few  instances  that  I  have  met  with  it  "  at  home" 
it  has  invariably  been  on  the  water  starwort,  Callitriche  verna. — 
Thomas  H.  Hart  ;  Kingsnorth,  Ashford,  Kent,  June  22,  1881. 

[There  is  great  confusion  existing  in  the  nomenclature 
of  our  four  species  of  PhcedoUy  especially  in  those  species 
badly  named  in  relation  to  some  special  food-plant.  Phcedon 
hetidcB  is,  I  believe,  generally  abundant  in  watery  places, 
feeding  specially  on  the  various  Cruciferce  living  in  such 
situations,  its  larva  also  riddling  their  leaves ;  it  is  particularly 
partial  to  watercress.  Of  late  years  I  have  received  many  speci- 
mens as  being  a  serious  pest  to  our  mustard  crops,  especially  in 
the  eastern  counties,  but  have  it  also  from  Ireland  (see  Curtis' 
Farm.  Ins.,  p.  103;  Inj.  Ins.  Report,  1877,  p.  19,  1879,  p.  35; 
and  Entom.  xiv.  44).  Kaltenbach  summarises  the  continental 
knowledge  thus  : — ''P.  hetulce,  L.  (=  P,  cochlearice,  Fb.),  may  be 
found,  according  to  Gyllenhall  and  my  own  observation,  on 
Veronica  heccabunga ;  more  commonly  I  have  beaten  this  species 
in  the  spring  from  Cardamine  amara,  growing  in  wet  places  in 
woods.  I  have  frequently  found  its  larva  with  those  of  Helodes 
heccabunga,  Hellw.,  feeding  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  the 
'Quellen-Ehrenpreis'  (F.  beccabunga).  It  undergoes  its  meta- 
morphosis in  the  earth;  the  pupa  state  only  lasting  fourteen 
days,    Herr  Cornelius  observed  two  generations;   the  spring 
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brood  of  the  lanr»  he  found  in  May  and  June,  and  the  second 
generation  in  September  (Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1868,  p.  128).  In 
1861  this  beetle  committed  great  ravages  on  the  blooms  of  the 
'Meerrettigs*  {CochUaria  Armorada)  at  Molin,  in  Bohemia,  so 
thai  there  was  quite  a  failure  in  the  production  of  the  far-famed 
'Moliner  Krenes,*  the  cultivation  of  which  supports  manf 
hundreds  of  families.*'  Differing  from  this  8ynon3rmy  Dr.  Sharp 
makes  P.  hetula,  L.,  =  armoracea,  L.,  of  Wat.  Cat.,  and  P.  -  -' 
ImntB,  Fh,,  =  betula  of  Wat.  Cat.,  but  not  Linne.  Dr.  1 
writes :  **  P,  betula  of  Sharp  is  larger  than  P.  betula  of  Water- 
house,  and  may  at  once  be  known  by  the  callosities  on  its 
shoulders.  It  is  less  common  than  the  smaller  species.  They 
are,  however,  both  very  abundant  in  wet  places,  affecting,  I 
believe,  any  of  the  Cntcifera ;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  very 
particular  which ;  certainly  they  abound  on  the  watercress,  but 
I  suspect  that  the  little  one  is  more  omnivorous  and  less  atjuatic 
than  the  other  species  with  callosities.  I  have  recently  seen  it 
utterly  destroying  a  crop  of  horseradish,  &c.,  in  a  garden 
Cowley."— E.  A.  F.j 


Cladius  viminalis  Larv*  destructive  to  Nut-stubs. — 
the  early  part  of  this  month  a  friend  at  Burnham,  in  this  county,' 
complained  that  the  leaves  of  his  nut-stubs  were  compU'tely 
skeletonised  by  some  greenish  S-shaped  caterpillars  with  black 
spots,  which  were  in  the  greatest  abundance,  thus  giving  the 
stubs  a  very  bare  appearance;  and  that  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  crop  was  quite  spoiled,  as  the  young  nuts  had  nearly 
all  fallen  off  the  trees.  By  request  some  hundreds  of  these  larva 
were  sent  me,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  them  the  larvie  of  the 
common  poplar  and  willow-feeding  Clad'im  viminali*,  Falleflt 
I  find  no  notice  of  hazel  as  a  food-plant  of  this  sawfly  larva,  an^ 
curiously,  both  poplar  and  willow  are  quite  uncommon  in  tbi 
locality  where  this  species  has  this  year  become  destructively 
abundant  Last  week  I  saw  the  devastated  trees,  and  the  leaves 
are  quite  gone ;  but  some  considerable  quantity  of  young  natt 
and  laaf*veins  could  still  have  been  gathered  up  from  under  tbi 
trtea.— Edward  A.  Fncii ;  Maldon,  Essex,  July,  1881. 

ODniKBDS  PICTUS  ;   COKTBIBOTIOM  TOWARDS  FTS  LlKK-HlSTOBf. 

—On  the  20th  June  I  was  in  the  Plymouth  cemetery,  and  ott 
INuaiiig  a  roonuuient  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  snd 
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len  belonging  to  H.M.  steam  sloop  *  Vixen,'  about  six  feet  from 

16  ground  I  saw  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  handful  of  mud 

rown  at  it,  and  lodging  on  the  upper  portion  of  a  raised  anchor 

hich  surmounts  the  inscription.    Upon  removing  a  small  portion 

It  disclosed  a  tomb  containing  eleven  full-grown  living  larvae  of  a 

^Sciaphila    (very   probably   S.  perterana) ;    the  wretch  who  has 

entombed  these,  thought  I,  evidently  did  not  believe  in  cremation. 

They    had    been    stung    without    doubt,   which  had   produced 

paralysis ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  tomb  was  the  small  yellow  larva 

of  Odynerus  pictus.     I  opened  two,  each  contained  the  same.     I 

brought  home  the  larvae,  and  forwarded  two  to  Mr.  Barrett  for 

identification.     I   again   visited  the   spot  on  the  24th,   when   I 

captured  the  lady,  who  had  in  the  meantime  re -plastered  the  cells 

I  had  broken,  and  had  completely  provisioned  and  sealed  up  two 

others;  these  two  I  opened  on  July  13th,  and  found  the  larvae  of 

0.  pictus  full  fed,  and  the  larva  in  the  cell  completed  on  the  24th 

about  to  commence  its  silken  cocoon ;  I  removed  it  into  a  glass 

tube,  in  which  it  completed  its  winter  domicile  in  about  four  days. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  larva  of  the 

future  wasp  is  full-fed  in  eighteen  days  from  the  completion  of 

the  cell ;  these  cells  were  placed  on  the  south  side  and  exposed  to 

the  full  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.    The  larvae  of  the  Sciaphila  that 

I  removed  on  my  first  visit  were  only  able  to  turn  round  from 

first  to  last,  having  lost  all  power  of  locomotion  or  contraction  of 

the  body :  they  remained  in  this  state  about  sixteen  days,  when 

they  began  to  dry  up,  although  they  were  kept  in  a  glass  tube. — 

G.  C.  BiGNELL ;  Stonehouse,  July  18,  1881. 

Queen  Hornet  at  work. — On  June  24th,  whilst  working  in 
my  potting  shed,  I  became  aware  of  a  powerful  buzz  overhead, 
and  looking  up  I  saw  a  monster  hornet  making  its  way  to  an  egg- 
shaped  globe,  about  the  size  of  a  lemon,  suspended  from  the  roof. 
It  was  a  thin  shell  of  mortar,  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  me  to  see  the  hornet  at  work  inside ;  and  I  think 
it  will  be  as  surprising  to  others  as  it  was  to  me  to  know  that, 
although  when  I  first  observed  her  the  shell  was  perfectly  empty, 
by  the  morning  of  the  28th — less  than  five  days— she  had  con- 
structed twenty-six  cells :  two  were  empty,  seventeen  contained 
eggs,  five  had  good-sized  larvae,  and  the  remaining  two  were 
already  sealed  up  for  the  pupa  stage.  At  this  juncture  I  deemed 
it  prudent  to  secure  the  entire  "  menage,"  mother  and  all,  which 
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I  accomplished,  with  only  slight  damage  to  the  nest,  by  means  of 
a  lai^e  cyanide  bottle.— 11.  S.  Standbn  ;  Alby  Hill  House,  Norfolk. 

The  late  Mr,  Black  wall. — A  few  yean  ago  I  received  % 
letter  from  this  veteran  of  science,  in  which  he  told  me  of  ih% 
place  and  date  of  his  birth.  As  these  differ  from  those  supplied 
in  your  interesting  obituary  notice,  it  may  be  well  to  put  them  ag 
record.  He  said  that  his  birth  took  place  at  his  father's  house  bf 
St.  Anns  Square,  Manchester,  on  January  20th,  1790.  Hh- 
father,  Thomas  Blackwall,  was  a  draper,  and  afterwards  ai^- 
importer  of  Irish  linen.  He  lived,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
period,  at  his  place  of  businesa ;  and  it  was  not,  I  believe,  until 
later  that  he  went  to  reside  at  Crumpsall  Old  Hall.  John 
Blackwall  was  for  some  years  in  partnership  with  his  father ;  bnl 
in  IBdd  he  retired  from  commercial  pursuits,  and  fixed  his 
in  the  vale  of  Conway.  It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readi 
to  point  out  that  the  '  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,'  publish^ 
by  the  Royal  Society,  contains  a  list  of  sixty-four  papers,  written 
by  the  deceased  gentleman. — Charles  W.  Sutton  ;  ManchestM^ 
Public  Free  Libraries,  Manchester,  July,  1881. 

[In  the  obituary  notice  of  the  late  John  Blackwall,  F.LS., 
p.  147,  line  20  from  top,  for  "  1847  "  read  "1874.'*— O.  P.  C] 

Erratum.— Entom.  p.    163,  line   15,  for    "sunflies" 
•'aawmea."  ,,,,,,^^^^^^^^^,^,,^^^^^^^^ 

REVIEWS. 
Second  Report  of  tlie  United  States  Entomological  Commiaum  mi 

the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust.     Washington:    Government 

Printing  Office.  1880. 
Thjb  seoond  report  contains  the  result  of  the  labours  oi 
IfeMTi.  Biley,  Paekard,  and  Thomas,  with  their  assistants,  during 
the  yean  1878  and  1870.  The  first  report  (1877)  treated  largely 
of  the  natural  history  of  Caloptenus  spretus  and  its  allies,  and  wif 
practically  exhaustive  on  the  destruction  of  the  young  insects  hi 
their  trans-Mbsiasippi  breeding-grounds.  This  second  report 
directs  attention  to  the  prevention  of  injury  from  the  diaastroQi 
wingad  awarms  arriving  io  the  cultivated  states  from  the  nortlH 
watt  Mr.  Thomas  enters  most  fully  into  the  fiaoU  concerning 
the  laws  governing  the  migration  of  locusts  in  all  countries,  and 
arrivea  at  aomo  Tery  tntereating  oonclusiona,  after  thoroughlj 
examining,  and  giving  a  brief  anmmary  of,  the  extant  liUTatura 
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of  the  subject,  from  Pausanias,  Livy,  Pliny,  &c.,  to  the  present 
time.  In  some  few  instances  he  tells  us  a  species  may  be  mi- 
gratory in  one  district,  and  in  another  may  be  truly  sedentary,  e.^., 
Acridium  Americanum  and  possibly  Pachytylus  cinerascens.  Mr. 
Thomas  also  assures  us  that  there  are  but  two  European  species 
of  true  migratory  locusts  (Pachytylus  migratorius  and  Caloptenus 
italicus). 

The  following  important  result  is  eventually  arrived  at: — 
(  **  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  migratory  habit  or  instinct 
•  |of  locusts,  whether  in  the  Eastern  or  Western  Continent,  is 
i  [directly  attributable  to  the  arid  condition  of  the  area  in  which 

!;they  originate  ;  that  the  unusually  dry  and  rarefied  state  of  the 
, atmosphere  is  the  chief  factor  in  originating  this  instinct;  that 
f  while  it  affects,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  parts  of  the  insect, 
its  chief  influence  is  produced  by  its  effect  on  the  tracheae  and 
air-sacs.  It  also  must  have  a  tendency  to  harden  the  in- 
teguments, and  to  shrink  or  lessen  the  size  of  the  softer  parts.  As 
a  very  general  rule,  more  species  of  the  (Edipoid  groups  are 
found  in  barren  areas  than  of  the  Acrididse  ;  the  Acrididie,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  generally  fleshier,  or,  to  use  a  botanical  term, 
more  succulent  than  the  (Edipodse ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
effect  of  unusual  dryness  would  manifest  itself  much  sooner  in 
the  Acridians  than  in  the  (Edipodeans,  and  such  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact."  Then  follows  an  examination  of  the  varying  effect  of 
the  dry  years  1874—6  on  the  "trim"  Caloptenus  bivitattus,  the 
"more  lubberly"  C.  differ entialis,  and  the  "wild,  ferocious- 
looking"  0.  spretus.  The  fallacy  of  the  periodicity  theory  of 
migratory  flights  is  well  shown,  although  in  both  Continents  there 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  their  occurrence  about  every  eleven 
years. 

The  report  is  full  of  valuable  meteorological  and  agricultural 
data  bearing  on  the  various  phases  of  the  locust  question.  It 
contains  some  very  exhaustive  chapters  on  the  anatomy  and 
histology  of  the  Orthoptera,  by  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Minot, 
admirably  illustrated  with  fifteen  plates  and  several  woodcuts. 
Mr.  Riley  contributes  further  facts  on  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
locusts ;  the  interesting,  and  previously  but  slightly  known, 
economy  of  the  Bombyliidce  being  illustrated  with  a  coloured 
plate.  Mr.  Scudder  contributes  a  list  of  the  Orthoptera  collected 
by  Dr.  Packard  in  the  Western  States,  twenty  of  the  new  species 
described  being   figured.     This   volume   also   contains   a  large 
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o<^iired  map  in  six  sheets  and  three  plain  maps,  illustrating  th^ 
brMding-groonds,  and  showing  the  course  of  the  migrations  op 
the  grasshoppers  and  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  regions. 

Altogether,  these  two  reports  on  the  destructive  American 
grasshoppers  are  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  how  much  is  to  h% 
learned  about  a  single  insect  or  group  of  insects.     They  can  half 
be  very  beneficially  studied  by  all  entomologists ;  their  practical^ 
value  must  be  immense;   the  labours  of  the  commission  wert^ 
arduous,  but  tlie  results  arrived  at  are  quite  beyond  expectation/ 
The  United  States  Government  generally  and  the  members  of  the 
oommissiou  specially,    deserve    to    be   congratulated    on    their 
success.— E.  A.  F. 

TransactionM    of    the    Eppirw    Forest    and    County    of  E$seM 
NaturaluU*  Field  Club.    Vol.  II.,  Part  IV.    June,  1881. 

The  Committee  and  Secretary  of  this  energetic  young  Society 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  series  of  Transactions.  Tl 
number  before  us  contains  several  articles  which  will  be  foum 
interesting  to  our  readers.  The  first  we  reprint  in  this  nuinl 
of  the  '  Entomologist'  Another  is  that  by  Mr.  Raphael  Meldol 
upon  "  The  Developmental  Characters  of  the  Larvae  of  the  Nocti 
as  determining  the  position  of  that  Group."  This  paper  is  w< 
worth  our  reader's  perusal,  whether  he  may  fully  agree  with  thf^ 
whole  of  the  theories  advanced  or  not.  Mr.  English  gives  aflT 
interesting  account  of  **  The  First  Night's  *  Sugaring'  in  England,*^ 
which  he  further  terms  a  *'  Reminiscence  of  Epping  Forest  in 
1843."  In  this  paper  Mr.  English  claims  to  be  the  discoverer  ov 
that  mode  of  attracting  moths  now  so  universally  adopted  hi 
lepidopterists.  The  geological  and  anthropological  sections  air 
illustrated  by  engraved  plates. — J.   i    < 
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Tkt  BuUerJlies  of  Eurojte,  Tllastrated  and  described  by  HBNSf 
CiiAULEM  Lang,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Part  I.  Four  coloured 
Plates,  10  pp.  super-royal  8vo.  London:  L.  Reeve  Si  Go^ 
5,  HenrietU  Street.     1881. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  this  valuable  work  was  in  the 
press,  snd  it  is  now  our  pleasure  to  see  the  first  part,  which  fully 
coufinns  our  expectations.  The  introduction  is  explicit,  ths 
totl«rpress  dear,  and  the  platss  are  exocUent  The  oiroulatioo 
is  SUM  (o  be  large.- J.  T.  C. 
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NOTES   ON   AN   ABNORMAL   PUPA   OF  BOMBYX  MORI. 
By  E.  Kay-Robinson. 


Abnormal  pupa  of  Bombyx  mori. 


The  above  figure  represents  an  extraordinary  monstrosity  of 
Bomhyx  mori,  the  silkworm  of  commerce,  which  partially 
emerged  from  the  pupa  state  on  July  14th.  It  consists  of  two 
specimens,  perfectly  separate  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  one  male 
and  one  female,  contained  in  a  single  pupa.  This  in  itself  seems 
hardly  credible,  but  the  marvel  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  production  of  a  caterpillar  of  the  usual  size  and  appear- 
ance, that  they  are  situated  upside  down,  that  is  to  say  both  their 
heads,  if  they  have  one  each,  are  still  firmly  fixed  where  the 
abdomen  of  the  imago  ordinarily  is.  The  pupa-case  presented  the 
usual  outlines  of  wings  and  limbs,  and  yet  these  outlines  did 
not  correspond  to  the  actual  limbs  of  either  of  the  inmates,  but 
were  simply  traced  as  useless  decorations  upon  that  part  of  the 
pupa  which  contained  the  two  abdomens. 

The  larva,  among  a  small  family  of  six,  seemed  in  no  way 
remarkable,  and  the  pupa  was  certainly  of  the  ordinary  size  and 
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shape.  In  fact  there  was  nothing  noticeable  about  any  of  my  six 
ailkworms  in  their  immature  stages,  except  that  they  appeared 
to  get  Yery  ill  when  I  fed  them  on  lettuce,  and  were  one  and  all 
rather  stingy  in  the  matter  of  silk.  Five  emerged  in  the  way  in 
which  a  proper-minded  silkworm  should,  but  the  sixth,  to  my 
astonishment,  seemed  to  have  so  far  forgotten  itself  as  to 
endeavour  to  come  out  tail  first  from  the  pupa.  My  surprise  was 
increased  by  observing  later  on  that  there  was  evidently  another 
imago  of  a  diflferent  sex  in  the  same  pupa,  equally  anxious  aii<i 
equally  unable  to  distinguish  itself  by  emerging  upside  down. 
From  July  14th  to  20th  they  solemnly  waved  their  abdomens  in 
the  air  without  cessation,  and  then  the  female  tail  settled  down  U> 
the  business  of  life,  and  laid  five  eggs,  apparently  expiring  on  the 
22nd  of  July.  Roused,  however,  by  a  stem  sense  of  duty,  sht 
revived  on  July  24th,  and  laid  another  egg;  then  I  think  shi 
really  died.  The  male  is  still — July  26th — alive,  though  not 
active  ;  he  seems  resigned  to  his  fate  of  partial  imprisonment  for 
the  rest  of  his  mortal  life. 

On  the  old  theory  that  the  different  integuments  of  the  lana 
and  pupa  were  simply  so  many  coverings  of  the  imago,  which  weri 
peeled  off  in  turn  like  the  skins  of  an  onion,  such  an  abortion  would 
be  absolutely  impossible ;  and  even  our  modem  knowledge  that 
certain  transformations  occur  in  the  intemal  organs  of  the  insect 
to  accompany  each  change  of  outward  appearance,  does  not  heli> 
us  much  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  an  aberration.  Between 
the  last  stage  of  the  larva  and  the  production  of  the  imagines  ii. 
the  specimen  in  question,  one  of  two  startling  operations  must 
have  been  fonned :  either  each  organ  must  have  divided  into  two, 
and  a  double  set  of  sexual  organs  have  developed  themselves,  and 
then  the  whole  contents  of  the  pupa  must  have  violently  turned 
round  in  the  shell,  so  that  the  two  heads  and  the  two  tails  changed 
place ;  or  else  the  head  of  the  larva  must  have  been  developed  inU^ 
two  sets  of  anal  appendages,  male  and  female,  the  true  legs  of  i\u 
larva  having  been  withdrawn.  The  abdominal  segments  of  the  larva 
have  become  the  thoracic  divisions  of  two  imagines  with  legs, 
wings,  See.,  developed  in  addition,  and  the  anal  segments  grown 
into  two  heads  with  all  their  marvellous  armngements  of  palpi, 
anienniB,  Sto, ;  and  further,  the  liquid  which  the  imagines  excreted 
on  emerging  must  have  been  lodged  in  what  was  the  bead  of  the 
caterpillar.     The  turning  round  of  the  imagines  in  the  pupu 
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jeems  impossible  for  lack  of  space,  and  therefore  the  second 
lypothesis  must  be  adopted.  The  changes  implied  in  it  are  so 
mormons  as  to  stagger  belief,  were  it  not  that  the  specimens  are 
jtill,  and  will  probably  remain,  in  statu  quo  to  prove  the  matter, 
't  really  seems  almost  parallel  with  the  case  of  a  man  retiring  to 
lis  room  for  the  purpose  of  undressing,  and  then  discovering  that 
lis  clothes  contained  two  persons, — a  man  with  his  head  in  one 

fboot,  and  a  woman  with  her  head  in  the  other,  and  all  their  feet 

in  his  hat ! 

Datchet,  Bucks,  July  26, 1881. 

[As  Mr.  Kay-Kobinson  suggests,  "  The  changes  implied  are  so 
enormous  as  to  stagger  belief."  I  have  examined  the  subject 
carefully,  and  find  the  insects  just  as  described  and  figured ;  but 
as  to  how  they  came  to  be  in  such  an  extraordinary  position  is 
past  my  comprehension. — J.  T.  C] 
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By  Albert  Brydges  Fabn. 

On  19th  July,  1880,  I  caught  in  one  of  the  Sussex  woods  a 
female  of  Apatura  Iris,  and  on  the  following  day  obtained  two 
others.  I  placed  these  three  females  in  a  box  with  a  spray  of  the 
broad-leaved  sallow  and  some  crushed  fruit.  They  remained  in 
this  box  until  my  return  home,  and  were  during  this  time 
quiescent  and  had  laid  no  eggs.  On  July  22nd  I  covered  a  sallow 
bush  with  a  huge  bag  of  leno,  and  into  it  put  the  three  females. 
While  they  were  in  the  leno  bag  on  the  sallow  bush,  I  fed  them 
by  crushing  raspberries  against  the  gauze,  the  juice  of  which 
they  sucked  up  with  avidity.  I  first  observed  that  they  had 
deposited  eggs  on  July  25th,  and  do  not  think  these  eggs  could 
have  hitherto  escaped  my  notice,  as  I  looked  most  carefully  two 

)r  three  times  daily.     The  eggs  were  laid  on  the  upper  side  of 

the  leaves,  and  I  noticed  as  many  as  six  eggs  on  one  leaf  and  five 

[eggs  on  another.     Under  perfectly  natural  conditions  I  believe — 

laving  frequently  watched  the  females  of  ^.  Iris  ovipositing — that 

[no  more  than  one  egg  is  laid  on  a  leaf.     The  eggs  are  semi- 

ispherical  and  when  first  laid  of  a  green  colour,  similar  to  those  of 

\Smerinthus  populi.     I  watched  these  eggs  from  day  to  day  until  I 

left  home  for  ten  days,  and  no  alteration  of  colour  had  up  to  that 
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time  taken  pUee.  Upon  my  return  home  I  at  once  went  to  see  if 
these  eggs  hsd  hatched,  but  I  could  find  none  from  which  a  Unra 
had  emerged ;  they  had,  however,  become  almost  black,  and  in 
some  I  could  see  that  there  was  evidently  a  larva  in  the  interior. 

On  August  11th  the  larvn  commenced  to  emerge,  and  soon 
after  this  had  occurred  some  of  them  commenced  to  eat  up  the 
egg-shell.     When  first  emerged  the  larva  is  about  two  inches  in 
length,  of  a  sap-green  colour,  with  large  dark  brown  head  ;  the 
head  seems  to  be  almost  as  large  as  the  egg  from  which  the  larva 
has  emerged,  and  is  considerably  larger  than  the  second  segment ; 
the  body  tapers  to  the  anal  extremity.     Each  larva  at  once  takes 
possession  of  the  upper  extremity  of  a  leaf,  where  it  spins  a  small 
web  on  which  it  stands ;  it  nibbles  the  edge  of  the  leaf  on  either 
side  of  this  web  in  an  irregular  fashion,  but  always  retuiiis  to  the  M 
web  it  first  spun.     It  grows  very  slowly,  but  its  body  becomes  m 
of  a  more  decided  green,  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the  larva  of  f 
Thecla  bettiUet  and  is  finely  irrorated  with  yellow;  these  y»  * 
spots  gradually  become  confluent  on  the  sixth  segment,  >\ 
they  form  a  yellow  crescent. 

On  August  18th  I  noticed  that  some  seemed  as  if  they  were  f 
undergoing  a  change  of  skin,  as  they  remained  with  the  head  'v? 
anterior  segments  raised  from  the  leaf  and  had  ceased  feeii. 
immediately  behind  the  head  a  yellowish  appearance  of  the  skin 
began,  which  increased  day  by  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  t^- 
21st  two  had  completed  a  moult.     Never  was  a  transfomi:v 
more  extraordinary ;  in  place  of  a  dark  round  head,  with  scarcely 
any  depression  between  the  lobes,  there  appeared  a  pale  greenish  | 
red  head  with  lobes  prolonged  into  two  long  horns  which  stretched  I 
out  in  front,  in  length  equal  at  least  to  a  third  of  the  whole  larva, 
and  studded  by  short  spines ;  the  colours  were  brighter,  and  the 
fine  spots  of  yellow  were  more  distinct.     The  larve  principally 
feed  at  night,  and  remain  at  rest  on  their  webs  at  the  extremities 
of  the  leaves  during  the  day.      On   September  7tli  the  larva 
commenced  a  ueond  time  to  change  their  skin,  which  prooett 
takes  about  three  days. 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  October  9th,  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  larv»  remained  at  . 
the  extremity  of  the  leaves,  and  were  more  than  half  submerged 
in  the  water  hanging  from  the  leaves.    One  by  one  the  larva 
diaappcared  towards  the  end  of  October ;   hut  I  failed  to  traoe 
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refuge  amongst  the  leaves  which  had  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gauze  bag.  At  intervals  during  the  winter  I  searched  for  them, 
not,  however,  removing  the  bag;  but  it  was  not  until  March  12th 

Iftthis  year  that  I  discovered  their  whereabouts.  I  found  that 
^ch  larva  had  spun  a  little  silken  mat  at  the  bifurcation  of  a 
branch  from  the  main  stem,  and  had  changed  to  a  dirty  brownish 
green  colour,  almost  exactly  the  colour  of  the  stem  of  the  sallow ; 
they  were  now  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  horns  on 
their  heads  were  carried  straight  out  in  front ;  they  remained  in 
this  position  until  the  first  week  of  April,  at  which  time  the 
sallow-leaves  had  become  fairly  developed  and  most  of  the  catkins 
liad  fallen.     On  April  12th  they  had  all  left  their  hyhernacula. 

On  May  6th  many  of  them  commenced  casting  their  skins  for 
the  third  time,  and  completed  this  operation  on  the  8th  of  that 
month ;  after  this  change  they  resumed  the  brownish  green  colour 
which  they  had  lost  while  hybernating.  On  May  22nd  some 
began  to  change  their  skins  for  the  fourth  time,  and  effected  this 
by  the  26th.  On  June  15th  one  commenced  to  pupate,  and  had 
effected  this  in  three  days  and  a  half;  on  the  19th  I  brought  in- 
doors fourteen  pupae. 

The  pupa  is  attached  by  the  last  segment  to  the  under  side 
of  a  leaf,  which  leaf  has  been  firmly  attached  to  the  stem  by 
means  of  silk  spun  by  the  larva  completely  round  the  footstalk, 
after  the  fashion  pursued  by  various  silk-producing  Bombyces. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  edge  of  the  leaf  is  also  attached  by  silken 
bands  to  the  stem,  so  that  it  can  be  but  slightly  moved  by  the 
wind.     If  disturbed,  the  pupa  gives  a  very  sudden   and  violent 

L  jerk. 

IB    On  July  4th  the  imagos  commenced  to  emerge,  and  the  last 

"  put  in  an  appearance  on  July  18th.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes 
were  three  males  to  two  females.  Some  are  curiously  mottled, 
and  the  amount  of  purple  iridescence  varies  greatly.  I  have  this 
year  taken  in  the  Sussex  woods  males  which  were  similarly 
mottled ;  this  gives  to  perfect  specimens  an  appearance  of  being 
weather-beaten. 

The  following  list  of  dates  indicate  the  chief  transformations 
already  mentioned : — 1880,  July  19th  and  20th,  females  captured  ; 
25th,  eggs  first  noticed.     August  11th,  larvae  emerge;  21st,  first 

Ioult  completed.      September   10th,   second   moult  completed. 
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1881,  April  12th,  laire  left  winter  qnarters.  May  8tb,  third  moult 
completed;  20th,  fourth  moult  completed.  June  19th,  many  in 
pupa.    July  4th,  images  first  appear;  ISth,  last  imago  appeared 

I  should  mention  that  during  the  last  week  in  June  1 
discoTered  one  larra,  in  plump  condition  and  with  good  appetite, 
which  apparently  had  not  changed  its  skin  since  the  winter ;  it 
was  still  of  the  dirty  brownish  green  colour,  and,  except  that  it  had 
filled  out,  it  had  not  grown ;  this  I  hope  to  find  when  I  put  a 
fiwsh  net  over  the  bush,  and  shall  then  bag  separately.  If  there 
be  others  in  a  similar  state,  it  may  happen  that  some  larvA  of 
Apatmra  Iris  take  more  than  a  year  to  complete  the  cycle  of  their 
existence.  If  this  be  so,  why  may  not  larvae  of  other  species  be 
subject  to  similar  retardation  ?  and  a  fresh  point  would  thus  be 
added  to  the  consideration  of  the  periodicity  of  appearance  of 
certain  species. 

Dtftfoni«  Angiut.  1881. 


EUPITIIECIA    JASIONEATA.  Crewe:     A  SPECIES   NEW  TO 

SCIENCE. 

Bt  Rev.  H.  Habpur  Crewe,  M.A. 

Some  three  years  since  I  received  from  Mr.  Ficklin,  of 
Keynsham,  near  Bristol,  specimens  of  a  Eupiihteia,  which  he  had 
bred  from  larvee  taken  the  previous  September,  in  North  Devon, 
feeding  in  the  seed-heads  of  JoMume  montana.  At  first  sight  I  >\  i> 
disposed  to  consider  them  a  variety  of  Eupithecia  castign'  - 
in  this  view  Mr.  Buckler,  who  also  saw  the  specimens,  coii< 
I  forbore,  however,  to  give  any  definite  opinion  till  I  had  seen  the 
larva. 

The  same  autumn  Mr.  Ficklin  again  took  the  larva  in  North 
Devon,  and  very  obligingly  forwarded  specimens  both  to  Mr. 
Boekler  and  myself.  We  at  once  saw  that  they  bore  no  likenesi 
wlislefer  to  E.  eastigata,  but,  though  smaller  and  stouter,  mo«t 
oloeely  resembled  the  larva  of  j^.  catnpauulata.  As,  however,  tin 
perfeei  insect  was  totnUy  distinct  from  the  latter  species,  I  t<  It 
eoDfiooed  it  must  be  a  species  new  to  Britain. 

Throngb  the  kindness  of  Mr.  M'Ltiohlan  the  perfect  insect  has 
reeenily  been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Dietze,  of  Hamburg,  who 
kiioWK  more  probably  about  the   continental  E%^Uh€eia  than 
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■Kl  considers  it  new  to  Science. 

With  the  consent,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Ficklin,  to  whom  the 
whole  merit  of  the  discovery  belongs,  I  propose  to  name  it 
,  Eupithecia  jasioneata. 

In  general  appearance  the  perfect  insect  closely  resembles 
E.  castigata,  but  the  ground  colour  is  a  much  paler  ashy  grey. 
The  dark  central  lunule  of  the  front  wing  is  round,  not  narrowed ; 
and  before  the  hind  margin  there  is  a  very  conspicuous,  almost 
uniformly  broad,  acutely  angled,  pale  whitish  line,  which  forms 
the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  insect. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Eupithecia  jasioneata: — Short  and 
stout ;  ground  colour  pale  ochreous-brown  ;  central  dorsal  line 
dull  olive-brown,  interspersed  with  lozenge-shaped  spots  of  a 
similar  colour — the  latter  become  merged  into  the  central  line  on 
the  anal  segments ;  head  blackish  ;  spiracular  lines  indistinct, 
yellowish  on  each  side,  slanting  brown  markings.  Whole  larva 
wrinkled,  rough,  and  sparsely  studded  with  yellowish  warts 
and  hairs.  Feeds  in  September  on  seed -heads  of  Jasione 
montana. 

Perfect  insect  appears  in  May. 

Dray  ton -Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring,  August  6, 1881. 


A   MONTH   IN   THE   NEW   FOREST. 
By  Reginald  E.  Salwey. 

Early  in  July,  the  settled  fine  weather  having  tempted  me 
down  to  the  New  Forest,  I  installed  myself  at  Brockenhurst  on  the 
8th  of  the  month,  with  the  determination  of  working  the  locality 
thoroughly  until  August.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the 
unusual  abundance  of  the  Diurni.  As  I  strolled  about  the  rides 
Argynnis  PapJiia  rose  in  great  numbers  from  the  brambles, 
accompanied  by  almost  as  many  Limenitis  Sibylla.  Both  species 
were  in  splendid  condition  on  the  9th,  and  the  variety  of  the 
former,  Valezina,  equally  fine,  but  not  so  plentiful  as  report  had 
led  me  to  expect.  A  good  proportion  of  my  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  variety  were  taken  in  copula,  of  course  with  males  of  the 
ordinary  type.     It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  Valezina  differed 
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considerably  from  the  type  of  A,  Pttphia  in  its  habith,  beii^ 
decidedly  more  alert  on  the  wing,  flying  higher,  and  more 
than  the  typical  females.  AU  three  of  these  butterflies  appearii 
to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  dragonflies,  which  took  a  safsii 
delight  in  snapping  pieces  out  of  the  wings  of  i4.  Paphia  e8peeial& 
The  fiery  colouring  of  the  latter  irritated  them,  I  presume,  aip 
rooaed  their  pugnacious  tendencies.  A  few  days  later 
HfperanthuM  abounded,  and  QonepUryx  rhamni  almost 
L.  Sibylla  in  numbers  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  On  the 
I  iaw  about  a  dozen  Apatura  IrU  flying  round  high  oaks 
Scotch  firs,  but  sticks,  stones,  and  clods  of  earth  availed  not  at  ah 
to  bring  their  imperial  majesties  within  reach  of  the  long  net  I 
had  provided  for  them.  I  believe  a  few  specimens  were  taken  4| 
old  sugar,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  very  few  on  the  wing.  In 
sighted  twenty -four  species  of  Diurni  during  my  stay ;  not  a 
percentage  in  a  month,  considering  our  limited  British  list. 

Boarmia  rohoraria  emerged  rather  early  this  year,  and 
ens  are  consequently  not  in  first-rate  order.     B.  n 

'•  WKcenaria  proved  scarce,  and  Acidalia  inomata  only  put 
an  appearance  at  sugar,  and  then  very  sparingly;  A,  immuUUa 
better;  and  although  I  devoted  several  mornings  to  *'  Bank' 
**  Denny,"  and  worked  hard  for  Cleora  glabraria,  I  could  not 
np  a  half  dozen,  and  was  obliged  to  console  myself  with  a  fev 
C.  Uehenaria  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  Liparis  manaeha  off  oik 
and  beech;  of  these  I  took  some  handsome  dark-banded  forms. ' 

This  Geometer  working  was  somewhat  disappointing,  Em 
amgularia  (nonnal  types),  E.  ero$ar\a,  Macaria  liturata^ 
fimima  and  Melunthia  albieiUata  being  the  only  other  s] 
worthy  of  note.  The  *'  footmen*'  I  found  represented  by  Litho§i$ 
quadra,  L.  helveola,  and  L.  complanula.  The  first  species  was  TSli^ 
abundant ;  I  picked  out  more  than  a  hundred  pupn  of  it  from  wb 
erevieea  of  oak  trunks,— from  which  1  have  reared  as  mml^ 
ichneumons  as  moths, — and  afterwards  the  perfect  insect  came 
freely  to  sugar,  as  did  Nola  atrigula,  of  which  I  also  secured  a  good 
Dumber  at  rest  in  the  daytime.  One  expedition  after 
mdihti  sufficed  to  procure  me  a  nice  series,  and  I  was  lotli  to 
more,  aa  the  species  is  very  hard  worked,  and  I  fear  in  danger  # 
extermination.  * 

I  sugared  persistently  in  Hollands  Wood  and  New  Park,  and 
was  rewarded  by  three  Tripkmna  iuUtqua,  LmoatUa  tmrea  ad.  Ubn 
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ew  Diphthera  orion,  Acronycta  ligustri,  Epunda  viminaliSf  and 
ree  Aventia  flexula,  in  addition  to  the  usual  crowd  of  common 
summer  Noctuse  ;  but  *'  Where  is  Dicycla  oo  ?  "  was  the  cry  of  every 
collector  I  met  with ;  when  will  this  erratic  species  appear  again  ? 
Catocala  promissa  first  came  to  sugar  on  the  13th,  and  I  have  now 
upwards  of  thirty  perfect  specimens  in  my  store-boxes.  The 
ahnost  equally  beautiful  C.  sponsa  abounded  at  Bolder  Ford  by 
the  22nd,  and  to  bottle  forty  of  this  grand  insect,  as  well  as  a  few 
0.  p^romissa,  before  I  had  occasion  hitherto  to  light  the  lantern, 
was  certainly  one  of  my  most  exciting  entomological  experiences. 
Of  other  local  insects  in  the  Forest  I  have  only  to  add  single 
specimens  of  Limacodes  asellus  and  Acosmetia  caliginosa. 

Sometimes  I  turned  my  attention  to  Brockenhurst  Heath  and 
the  adjoining  bog,  which  made  a  pleasant  change  in  the  collecting. 
On  the  heath  I  found  Pseudopterpna  cytisaria,  the  peat  form  of 
Gnophos  ohscurata,  and  Selidosema  iilumaria,  plentiful  in  the  day- 
time; and  I  had  some  good  "spurts"  after  Heliothis  dipsacea^ 
which  interesting  insect  was  not  abundant,  and  difficult  to  secure 
in  good  condition.  There  also  Hyrla  auroraria  turned  up,  and  at 
dusk  enough  Acidalia  straminata  to  make  out  a  series.  Acidalia 
emutaria  was  plentiful  on  the  bog  at  sunset,  a  few  Leucania 
pudorina,  and  towards  the  close  of  my  visit  one  Nvdaria  senex 
only,  and  a  nice  lot  of  Nonagria  despecta.  Geometra  papilionaria 
occurred  near  the  Lymington  River,  and  I  have  brought  away  a 
very  fine  series,  some  attracted  by  light,  others  found  at  rest  by 
day,  and  after  their  first  flight  at  dusk. 

By  the  1st  of  August  the  collecting  dropped  off,  and  I  therefore 
devoted  some  time  to  larva  beating,  which  seemed  unprofitable ; 
a  solitary  larva  of  Acronycta  afni  and  three  of  Staur opus  fag i  are  all 
I  can  report  of  consequence.  Demas  coryli  larvae  were  abundant. 
By  means  of  the  beating- stick  I  worried  out  some  very  pretty 
forms  of  Sarrotliripa  revayana ;  and  by  the  time  I  furled  my  net 
on  the  5th  of  August,  and  contemplated  the  shattered  remains  of 
my  umbrella,  I  had  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  first  visit 
to  the  New  Forest. 

I  must  not  omit  to  add  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Harper 
for  much  valuable  aid  in  my  labours,  and  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
W.  Jobson  for  a  knowledge  of  some  special  localities. 
Runnymede  Park,  Egham,  August  13, 1881. 

2d 
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COLLECTING    IN    NORTH    DEVON. 
Bt  Uiobard  South. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  few  resident  ooUecion  of 
insects  in  the  whole  district  of  North  Devonshire.  In  a  note 
from  a  gentleman  at  the  United  Services  College,  Westward  Uo! 
I  am  informed  they  have  a  Natural  History  Society  in  that 
establishment,  some  of  the  members  of  which  are  aspiring 
entomologists.  At  Barnstaple  I  understood  there  were  two 
gentlemen  of  that  town  who  had  collections  of  LcpidopUni; 
but  I  only  met  witli  one  of  them,  and  he  was  good  enough 
to  show  me  his  collection,  which  consisted  mainly  of  butt 
and  they  were  strong  in  the  commoner  species  of  the  genus  I 
The  insects  were  set  and  arranged  more  in  accordance  with 
individual  fancy  than  scientific  requirements.  In  his  col^ 
was  a  curious  example  of  Acherontia  Airoi>os,  which  at  once  c...._  : 
the  e^'e,  and  appeared  familiar  and  yet  strange.  A  clo^'  r 
inspection  instantly  revealed  the  cause  of  my  imperfect  recog- 
nition. Atropos  was  before  me  certainly,  but,  having  lost  its  own 
hind  wings,  a  pair  of  the  posterior  wings  of  Papiiw  iiiachaon  had 
been  substituted;  hence  my  momentary  mystification.  This 
"hybrid"  was  referred  to  in  a  recent  law  case  by  its  manufacturer 
as  **  Acherontia  atropo-papilio-machaon,'' 

During  June  I  had  a  few  days  at  Instow  Sand-hills  and 
Braunton  Burrows,  but  at  neither  place  did  I  see  the  particular 
insects  for  which  I  was  searching,  viz.,  Micra  OBtrina  and 
M.  jtarca ;  in  fact,  even  the  generally  common  moths  were  scald 
at  those  places.  South-westerly  gales  and  much  rain  had,  I 
expect,  either  destroyed  or  driven  away  insects  from  thoei 
exposed  localities.  The  Hora  of  the  district  is  extremely  riolli 
bat  I  am  quite  unable  to  say  from  my  ovm  experience  wltf|| 
•peetes  of  Lepidoptera  are  to  be  found  there.  it 

Throughout  the  montli  of  June  I  used  sugar  nearly  erefy 
night  in  varioiut  inland  woods  and  on  tlie  coast,  always  pui^ 
the  *' mixture"  at  or  before  8. Id  p.m.  while  still  light, 
mghta  the  wind  was  blowing  hard,  on  others  it  was  quit, 
but  generally  the  evenings  were  warm.     Moths  were  alwa}^ 
numcfrous  as  regards  oertaiu  q^ioiea»  such  as  Trij^unui  pronulHi 
Mild  Aj'Ucbi  tuhulnaat  of  the  latter  I  once  counted  sfvtnu^en  on 
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le  tree-trunk,  but  among  the  large  number  of  this  species 
which  came  under  my  notice  I  only  detected  one  variety,  and  that 

►t  a  very  striking  one  either.  A.  herbida  was  fairly  plentiful  in 
"ne  or  two  woods;  it  also  turned  up  in  my  breeding-cages. 
Thyatira  derasa  and  T.  hatis  were  both  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  genus  Acronycta  was  represented  by  A,  rumicis  and  A.  ligustri 
only.  Apamea  gemina,  Noctua  brunnea,  Hadena  adusta,  and 
H,  thalassina  were  all  common,  and  now  and  then  the  banded 
variety  of  Boarmia  repandata  would  enter  an  appearance,  and 
was  duly  boxed ;  but  I  got  most  of  my  examples  of  this  variety 
by  mothing  at  dusk.  One  evening  I  netted  four  successively  in 
fewer  minutes.  Occasionally  I  found  a  specimen  or  two  at  rest 
on  tree -trunks  in  the  daytime.  I  noticed  this  form  of  B,  repan- 
data is  not  so  skittish  when  at  rest  or  at  the  sugar  as  the  normal 
type.  I  have  even  touched  this  variety  when  on  a  tree,  and  it 
has  simply  turned  itself  round;  changed  front,  in  fact,  and 
quietly  settled  itself  for  another  snooze.  If  one  only  passes 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  typical  form  of  this  species,  it  is  off 
and  away.  This  difference  of  habit  is  curious,  seeing  that  the 
variety  is  so  much  more  conspicuous  when  at  rest  than  the 
ordinary  type  ;  and  would  be  of  importance  in  separating  the  two 
forms  into  distinct  species,  if  other  circumstances  did  not  point  so 
conclusively  to  the  contrary.  I  may  add  that  I  have  also  bred 
the  variety  from  a  very  few  larvae  which  I  took  in  the  spring. 

In  my  April  and  May  notes  I  mentioned  Emmelesia  affinitata; 
I  must  now  couple  with  it  E.  alchemillata,  and  state  that  both 
species  were  generally  common  among  Lychnis. 

Eupithecia  pulchellata  larvae  were  very  plentiful  in  flowers  of 
foxglove  growing  on  stone -faced  embankments  of  hedgerows ;  the 
first  lot  were  found  June  7th.  The  appearance  of  the  imago  of 
this  species  was  somewhat  erratic  ;  one  or  two  specimens  were  met 
with  early  in  May,  then  not  again  till  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  a  few  more  July  6th  and  later.  Although  the  food-plant  of 
E.  plumbeolata  was  abundant  in  some  woods,  I  got  very  few 
examples  of  the  insect;  these  were  mostly  netted  at  dusk. 
E.  lariciata  abundant  m  larch  woods.  E.  debiliata  was  common 
in  those  woods  where  bilberry  grew,  but  the  majority  of 
specimens  were  worn  before  I  found  out  the  habits  of  the  imago ; 
however,  I  got  a  nice  series  in  capital  condition.  I  collected  a 
lot  of  what  I  thought  at  the  time  were  larvsD  of  this  species,  and 
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was  greatly  disappointed  to  breed  large  numbers  of  Yp$ipeU$^ 
dutata  and  ver}*  few  E.  (UbUiiUa  from  them.  It  would  seem 
that  the  larval  habits  of  both  species  are  very  similar ;  I  examined 
a  few  of  the  curled  leaves  first,  and  satisfied  myself  that  they 
contained  a  "pug"  larva,  and  theu  thought  it  would  be  shorter 
work  to  pick  all  the  curled  bilberry-leaves  I  met  with ;  but  the 
result  was  as  related.  By  the  way,  the  bilberry-fed  7.  elutata 
seems  to  me  uniformly  smaller,  more  distinctly  marked,  and 
altogether  a  prettier  insect  than  those  fed  on  sallow. 

Melanthia  albiciUata,  Melanippt  galiata,  and  Eucosmia  certala 
and  S,  ufidulata  were  met  with  sparingly.  Cidaria  populata  was 
a  pest  in  most  woods.  Ilypena  crassalis  occurred  between  the 
5tli  and  :30th  of  June ;  one  or  two  examples  were  taken  at  sugar,, 
but  the  larger  number  were  beaten  out  of  heather  or  netted 
they  flew  along  wood  paths  at  dusk. 

Botyi  terrealis  was  often  beaten  out  of  bushes  in  the  nei 
bourhood  of  golden-rod,  and  about  two  dozen  larv®  and  pupn 
Phyc'iM  subornaUUa  were  found  among  wild  thyme  growing'  on' 
rocks  near  the  sea.    Larvae ofPempclia  consociella  and  P.  tum'uldla 
were  found  on  oak,  the  former  commonly. 

In  July,  all  the  species  mentioned  as  visiting  the  sugar  lasi 
month,  the  genus  Iladena  ?  excepted,  were  to  be  taken ;  the  onlj^ 
additions  thereto    were    TripJuena  fimbria,   Caradrina   altine$i 
C,  blanda,   and   Cosmia  pyralina.    The  Caradrina  were  moral 
partial  to  flowers. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  Toxocampa  eracca,  ao<l 
to  breed  others  from  larvic  found  earlier  in  tlie  season.  Thi^ 
insect  is  exceedingly  local ;  its  head  quarters  are  not  often  ii  *  ' 
by  the  entomologibt,  or  perhaps  indeed  by  any  one,  i 
particular  spot  is  only  attained  at  the  expense  of  much  labour. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  visited  the  place,  only  I  had  ifll 
myself  the  task  of  finding  the  species,  and  I  determined  to  leAff 
no  likely  or  unliktly  cranny  unexplored.  Of  course  tliere  weni 
places  which  from  force  of  circumstances  I  was  obliged  to  past  M 
without  inspection,  but  these  were  few.  The  casualties  to  Umi 
were  various,  only  thirty-five  per  cent  reaching  the  perfect  statii 
Emergenee  from  the  pupa  takes  place  between  0  p.m.  and  B  a.m» 
I  hftfe  noted  imtigiTM  drying  their  wings  at  yarious  times 
between  the  hours  named,  but  have  never  seen  Uiem  so  employed 
at  any  oUier  time. 
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All  the  genus  Hepialiis  were  observed  this  month.  H.  velleda 
was  found  on  the  moor,  but  very  local.  Calligenia  miniata  was 
not  very  plentiful. 

Cidaria  populata  came  out  in  extra  force  the  earlier  part  of 
this  month,  and  assisted  the  more  numerous  Y.  elutata  in 
bewildering  the  collector  and  preventing  the  capture  of  the  more 
aristocratic  members  of  the  Geometrina,  supposing  such  to  have 
been  present. 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  second  brood  of  Eupithecia 
jnunilata  were  obtained  by  beating  furze-bushes,  and  towards  the 
end  Larentia  olivata  turned  up.  Cidaria  immanata  and  C.  prunata 
were  not  uncommon,  neither  was  Boty8  asinalis ;  this  last  is  an 
insect  that  requires  breeding  to  get  really  fine  specimens ;  I  took 
a  good  number,  but  many  examples  were  too  poor  in  condition  to 
be  worth  setting.  In  the  foregoing  notes  I  have  not  set  down 
any  of  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  I  met  with,  but  will  do  so  shortly 
in  a  separate  paper. 

12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  August  17,  1881. 
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By  John  B.  Bridgman  and  Edward  A.  Fitch. 

No.  II.— ICHNEUMONIDiE  (continued). 

The  Ichneumones  platyuri  have  been  tabulated  by  Holmgren, 
as  follows : — 

A.  Bend  of  the  1st  segment  of  the  abdomen  elevated  in  the 

middle.    -         -         -         -         Gen.  1.  Proholus,  Wesm. 

B.  Bend  of  the   1st  segment  of  the  abdomen  not  elevated, 
sometimes  bicarinated. 

a.  Petiole  of  abdomen  depressed,  and  slightly  flattened  above. 
*  Sides  of  scutellum  immarginate.  Gen.  2.  Eiirylahus,  Wesm. 

**  Sides  of  scutellum  entirely,  or  beyond  the  centre,  mar- 

ginated. 
t  Antennae  of  male  very  strongly  serrated  within. 

Gen.  3.  Pristiceros,  Grav. 
ft  Antennae  not  serrated,  at  the  most  slightly  denticulated. 

Gen.  4.  Platylabus,  Wesm. 

b.  Petiole  of  abdomen  somewhat  thickened,  rather  depressed  ; 
spiracles  of  metathorax  circular. 

Gen.  5.  Apceleticus,  Wesm. 
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Following  Marshftll's  Catalogue  Proholm  aUieola  has  beea 
iMtiided  in  the  table  of  AmblyUU$:  for  refbrence  the  genua  it 
alto  included  in  the  above  table,  as  Taschenberg,  Holmgren, 
Tischbein  and  Brischke  are  not  agreed  with  Wesmael  in  sinking 
his  own  genus,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  again  refer  to  the 
species  here. 

EuuTLABUS,  fVesm, 

A.  Abdomen  orate  or  elliptic.    Hind  tibiic  and  tarsi  incrassated  (male;. 
Black ;    legs  red ;   coxs,  trochnnU^rs  and  apex  of  hind  tibis  and 

tarei,  black. 2.  dirust  7J— tt  linct. 

B.  Abdomen  linear  or  oblong-fusiform.      Hind   tibi«   and   tar&i  not 

incnusated. 

a.  Tibia  and  tarn  of  hind  legs  entirely  red  or  orange  (male  and  fei 

Ring  of  antenns,  marks  on  face,  thorax  and  scutellum,  jelloi 

1^  red.       -         .         -        •         4.  larvatus,  7i — 11  lines  (A, 

h.  Greater  part  of  hind  tibisB  and  tarsi  black :  coxs  and  trochanl 

black ;   rest  of  legs  red.     Scutellum  and  abdomen  black  (i 

and  females).  ^ 

*  Srd  segment  of  abdomen  transverse.  1.  torvui,  5^—6  lino^ 

**  Srd  segment  of  alidomen  quadrate.  3.  tristis,  5} — G^  liod^ 

Oar  four  species  of  Eurylahm  are  all  rare  in  Britain] 
E.  torviu  is  the  least  so.  Mr.  Marshall  gives  E.  larvatui  as  oi 
reputed  British,  and  although  in  Desvignes'  Museum  Catalog 
(1856)  he  did  not  include  it  in  his  1870  Catalogue.  There 
two  beautiful  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from  Desvignc 
collection,  but  of  doubtful  origin  ;  last  year,  however,  Mr.  F.  Ui 
Wheeler  bred  three  males  from  Stauropus  fagi^  whose  larvs  well 
collected  in  the  New  Forest.  JB.  intrepiduSt  Wesm.,  given  taf 
M#»^«^ll  as  a  variety  of  E.  larvatus,.  is  now  considered  a  gooi 
■peciea ;  it  is  not  British.  On  Wesmael's  plate  illustrating  thi 
leb.  platyuri,  E,  torvust  female,  E.  dirust  male  and  head  magnifii^ 
are  figured.  E.  larvattis  is  figured  by  Christ  Our  four  8pecii| 
hftve  all  been  bred,  from  the  following  hosts : — 


1.  torrut,  Wetm. 

2.  dirus,  Wetm. 


S.  trbtia.  Or. 

4,  larvatuo,  CkrUt, 


Manhai 


from  Lithotia  rubricollis ;  Manhall. 
„     KriugMter   lanestris;     Sauveur, 

HigtiDll,    ?\VilaoD.      Tricbiuia    cntta>gi; 

Gimud. 
.,    Trachea  piniperda;    Briichke.      Dianthceeia 

capainoola:  Hrtachke. 
,.     Dicmnnm    viiiula;    Gir.      Stauropus    fsgit 
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Pristioeuos,  Grav. 
Scutellum  black,  sometimes  white  at  the  apex ;  abdomen  black. 
Ring  of  antennae,  orbits  of  eyes,  and  two  spots  on  the  metathorax, 

white ;  legs  black. 
Brischke  says  the  colour  of  the  female  is  like  the  male,  that  the  apical 
margins  of  5th  to  7th  segments  are  narrowly  white,  but  that  the 
antennae  of  the  female  are  not  serrated  (male  and  female). 

1.  serraritis,  5J — 6  lines. 

This  rare  species — of  which  Gravenhorst  wrote  "an  Euro- 
peeum,"  and  Wesmael  knew  only  one  specimen,  captured  near 
Diest — is  beautifully  figured,  with  an  antenna  magnified,  on 
Wesmael's  plate  of  the  Ich.  platyuri  (figs.  7,  8).  It  was  regarded 
by  Marshall  as  only  reputed  British ;  there  is,  however,  a  speci- 
men in  the  British  Museum,  from  Desvignes'  collection,  which  was 
taken  by  the  late  Fred.  Smith  in  Coombe  Wood,  in  1839.  It  is 
doubtless  to  this  that  Wesmael  refers  when,  in  the  N.B.  to  the 
explanation  of  his  plate,  he  says :  "  Depuis  I'impression  de  ma 
notice  sur  les  Ichneumones  platyuri  (Bull,  du  3  Dec.  1853),  j'ai 
regu  une  lettre  de  M.  Walker,  oii  il  m'apprend  que  M.  Desvignes 
a  aussi  decouvert,  aux  environs  de  Londres  le  Pristiceros  serrariuSy 
Grav.,  ainsi  que  mon  Eurylabus  dirus,  dont  il  connait  meme  les 
deux  sexes."  Brischke  bred  a  male  from  Boarmia  consortaria 
pupa ;  and  the  female,  referred  to  above,  was  captured  on  August 

20th,  1876. 

Platylabus,  Wesm. 

Section  1. — Thorax  and  abdomen  blue-black. 

Antennae  white-ringed  ;  front  legs  pale.     4.  nigrocyanetis,  4i  lines. 

Section  2. — Abdomen  black. 

A.  Hind  legs  black  ;  antennae  white-ringed  ;  scutellum  black  (a  rar.  of 

female  with  pale  apex).      -         -         -      2.  tenuicomis,  5  lines  (s). 

B.  Hind  femora  red. 

a.  Antennae  of  female  white-ringed  ;  apex  of  scutellum  pale,  sometimes 

black.     Gastrocaeli  deeply  sunk.      6.  pedaiorius,  4 — 6  lines  (s,  I). 

b.  Scutellum  and  antennae  (a  var.  of  female,  sometimes  with  12th  and 

13th  joints  white  above),  incision  of  2nd  segment,  or  1st  to  3rd, 
reddish;  a  yellow  spot  at  the  apex  of  the  cheeks  against  the 
mandibles.     Gastrocaeli  almost  obsolete.       -      Thedenii,  3  lines. 

Section  3. — Abdomen  black,  all  or  some  of  the  segments  with  the  apical 
margins  entirely  or  partly  white.     Scutellum  entirely,  or  apex,  white. 

A.  Greater  part  of  femora,  especially  the  hinder  ones,  black ;  antennae 

of  female  wliite-ringed.  -         -  3.  dolorosus,  4^ — 5  lines. 

B.  Greater  part  of  femora  red,  or  all  red ;  antennae  white-ringed. 

5.  variegaiiis,  4i — 5  lines. 
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Saonoii  4. — Abdoman  more  or  Ian  rad ;  tpioal  MgaidnlB  not  pale  mtrkad. 

A.  Tbonu  and  abdomen  mora  or  len  red  or  cbestnut,  as  well  as  greater 

part  of  legs ;  antenna)  of  female  wbite-ringbd.      1.  rufut,  5  lion* 

B.  Tbormx  black. 

a.  Scutellum  black:  ring  of  antcMinic  white;  1st  and  Srd  and  base  if 

4th  abdominal  begmenls  red  :  legs  nigro-fuscous. 

13.  temirufm,  'A\  lines,  fi'msle. 

b.  Scutellum  white :  apical  margins  of  Ist  and  :ird  segments  red  :  2iid 

red,  witli  a  brown  dorsal  spot ;  front  ooxs  and  trochanters  markiii 
will)  while  ;  femora  and  tibiic  red,  apex  of  hinder  black. 

9.  tricinguUUut,  Z\  lines, 


SionoK  6. — Abdomen  red  and  black,  with  the  apex  marked  with  whiHb 
Scutellum  white  or  whitish  (except  in  Nos.  10  k  \1).  ^ 

Legs  red;  ooxb,  trochanters  and  apex  of  hind  femora  and  tiboi 
black. 


A.  Oastrocsli  obsolete ;  roctathoracic  spiracles  linear. 

Abdominal  segments,   i2nd  and  3ia  red,   1st  and  2nd  partly 


A 


apex  of  5th  to  7ih  and  ring  of  anieuno}  white. 

12.  errabwtdus,  i — 4^  lii 
B.  Gastrocffili  distinct. 

a.  Metathoracic  spiracles  ovaL 
Segments,  Ist  to  4th  or  5th,  red  ;  petiole  often  bkck :  6th  and  7lli 

extreme  apical  margins  and  ring  of  antenna)  white. 

7.  orbUaUt,  Si — li 

b.  Metathoracic  spiracles  round. 

*  Scutellum  white. 
Segments,  1st  to  4th  or  5th,  red ;  6th  and  7th  white  at  the 

aotenne  of  female  white-ringed. 

f  Anteons  of  male  white-ringed.  •        8.  vo/u^i/it,  8  lines  (^ 

\\  Aoteoo0  of  male  not  white-ringed.  11.  pactor,  \l\ — 1  liiie^ 

♦St  Sotitellum  bUck;   sometimes  red  in  dimidiaitu;   autenne  whittr 

ringed ;  segments,  Ist  to  Srd,  red  (a  var.  of  male  in  ni^rieoUk^ 

with  1st  and  part  of  2nd  black). 

*  5th  to  7th  abdominal  segments  with  wide  white  apical  margins. 
Thorax  and  hind  coxob  mora  or  less  rod ;  sometimes  in  the  i 

black.  .         .        -        .         10.  dimidiatus,  3—4  lines  (I,  ifi 

"  ''th  to  7th  abdominal  segments  with  narrow  white  apical  margina.  ' 

11.  nifjricollu,  Ql—Sk  linea(4 

This  genua  is  rather  rich  in  species,  and  as  there  is  but  little 
sexual  Tariation  in  them  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  table.  It  is 
arranged  by  Holmgren  according  to  the  shape  of  the  metathoracio 
spirAcles  (in  some  species  they  are  circuUr),  the  absence  Of 
pnnonoo  of  metsthorsoio  spines,  the  shapes  of  the  scut  "  "'^ 
grsslroeali;  we  hsve  preferred  following  Wesmmers  ( 
grouping,  is  more  in  uniformity  with  Desvignes'  divisions* 
pfmously  used  in  this  Camily.  None  of  our  species  of  Plat  '  ' 

perhaps    P-  ptiLituriuM,    can    l)c    ciilltfil    cuniiiion  ; 
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■^ecimens  of  P.  dimidiatus,  which  varies  much  as  to  colour,  are 
amongst  our  most  striking  species.  P,  Thedenii,  Holmgr.,  has 
been  added  to  the  British  fauna  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1881, 
p.  145;  Entom.  xiv.  139);  but  as  not  half  of  the  North-west 
European  species  are  included  in  Marshall's  Catalogue,  doubtless 
many  additions  are  yet  to  be  made.  P.  rufiventris,  a  species 
which  certainly  ought  to  occur  here  and  which  has  been  bred 
from  Macaria  liturata  and  Halia  wavaria,  is  well  figured  on 
Wesmael's  plate  of  the  *Ichneumones  platyuri  Europsei'  (fig.  10). 
'  The  British  species  which  have  been  bred  are  as  follows : — 


2.  tenuicornis,  Or. 

3.  dolorosus,  Gr. 

4.  iiigrocyaneus,  Gr. 

6.  pedatorius,  Fabr. 


7.  orbitalis,  Gr. 


8.  volubihs,  6rr. 
10.  dimidiatus,  Gr. 


12.  errabundus,  Gr. 

14.  pactor,  Wesni. 
Thedenii,  Holmgr. 


from  Platypteryx  curvatula* ;  Brischke. 
„     Geometer;  Brischke. 
„     Fidonia  piniaria ;  Rondani.     Trachea  pini- 

perda ;  Rond.    Plusia  festucee  ;  Stephens. 
„     Hybernia  defoliaria;  Brischke.    Eupithecia 

sobrinata ;    Goossens  (Giraud).     E.  na- 

nata ;  Brischke.    E.  exiguata ;  Brischke. 

E.  pimpinellata  ;  Brischke.    E.  innotata ; 

Gir.,  Brischke.    E.  subnotata  ;  Goldiug- 

Bird.       E.   scopariata    (Guinardaria)=:= ; 

Gir.     Pelurga  comitata;  Richter  (Gra- 

venhorst). 
,,     Fidonia    piniaria ;    Perris    (Gir.),      Lobo- 

phora  sexalata  ;  Brischke.     Thera  juni- 

perata  ;  Brischke.    Melanippe  fluctuata ; 

Brischke. 
„     ?  Psyche  viciella  (Stettinensis)^!^ ;  Hering. 
„     Melanippe  fluctuata ;    Brischke.      Depres- 

saria  heracliana  ;  Boie.     D.  depressella  ; 

Rond. 
„     Anticlea  sinuata ;  Brischke.     A.  rubidata  ; 

Brischke. 
„     Eupithecia  absynthiata  ;  Brischke. 
,,     Emmelesia  unifasciata  ;  Elisha. 


Ap^leticus,  Wesm. 

Scutellum  pale  ;  abdomen  red,  in  male  base  black  ;  femora  and  tibiae 
red,  apex  of  hinder  black,  coxae  and  trochanters  of  the  female  red  ; 
metathorax  bispined  ;  post-petiole  closely  punctured. 

1.  bellicosus,  3  lines. 

The  female  of  this  species  is  beautifully  figured  by  Wesmael. 
It  is  our  only  representative  of  the  genus  (Wesmael  describes  five 
species),  and  is  apparently  very  rare  in  Britain.  There  is  a 
single  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  from  Desvignes'  collection. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  species  of  Apeeleticus  has  been  bred. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES.  CAPTURES.  Ac.  f 

Abgtnnib  Adippb  var.  Clbodoxa.— Mr.  Turner,  a  brother^ 
collector,  and  I  were  at  Arnside,  near  Orange,  on  July  IGth, 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  Argynnis  Adippe;  when  what  shot 
turn  out  after  a  shower  of  rain  but  the  variety  described 
Newman*s  '  British  Butterflies*  as  CUodoxat  in  splendid  condition/ 
Should  any  entomologists  passing  through  Lancaster  wish  to  8e# 
the  specimen,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  them  the  same.-^' 
G.  LoTHAM ;  Briary  Street,  Lancaster,  August  8,  1881. 

Apatura  Iris  var.  Iole,  Vanessa  Antiopa,  and  Xtlomiues 
ooNSPioiLLARis. — I  have  been  requested  to  give  information  of  the 
capture  of  another  specimen  of  Apatura  Iris  var.  loU  by  Mr. 
Packman,  of  Dartford,  at  the  same  place  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
me  last  month,  and  a  few  days  subsequently  thereto.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  normal  insect.  Also  that  a  specimen  of  Vanessti 
Antiopa  and  two  of  Xylomigeg  canspiciUaris  were  taken  by 
same  collector;  the  former  on  1st  of  April  last,  the  other  two  h 
the  following  May.— E.  Sabine;  17,  The  Villas,  Erith,  Kent. 

"Is  Vanessa  polychlokos  the  prototype  of  V.  ubticje?' 
— With  much  interest  I  read  the  article  under  the  above 
in  the  August  number  of  the  '  Entomologist,'  and  liave  been 
tempted  to  make  a  few  remarks  thereupon.  Whilst  fully 
indorsing  Mr.  Butler's  views  respecting  the  mutual  progenitoi^ 
of  Vaneaa  Polycldoros  and  V.  urticce  being  V.  C-album,  it  seemi 
to  me  a  significant  fact  in  support  of  his  interpretation  of 
the  case,  that  F.  C-album  is  undoubtedly  becoming  scarcer  ill 
Great  Britain,  and  is  perhaps  on  the  road  to  utter  extinction.  If 
this  be  the  case  it  is  not  mireasonable  to  suppose  that  F.  Polychhrm 
and  V.  mrHea  have  structural  or  other  advantages  over  V,  C-album. 
One  of  these  advantages  may  be  the  greater  area  of  the  wing; 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  indentations  of 
V,  C'aWum ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  peculiar 
contour  of  the  wings  in  the  latter  insect  can  be  an  advantage  l# 
ita  potaeMor.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  F.  C-atimm 
U  becoming  last  common  on  the  continent  or  elsewhere.-^ 
O.  CoTSBDALB ;  9,  Cannon  Street,  Cit; 

Sphotx  PiNASTtti  NEAR  Ii*8WioH. — I  beg  to  inform  you  ihut  I 
took  Sphinx  pinoMtri  from  a  pine  in  the  Asylum  grounds,  near 
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iwich,  about  10  a.m.  on  July  22nd.     I  had  sugared  the  tree  on 
the  previous  evening.— F.  W.  Ager  ;  Borough  Asylum,  Ipswich, 
■m    [A  drawing  of  this  insect  was  submitted  to  me  for  identifi- 
IKtion,  and  proved  to  be  that  of  Sphinx  jnnastri.—J.  T.  C] 
1^   Hepialus  velleda  in  Surrey.— In  June,  1880,  I  took,  near 
here,  a  worn  obscurely-coloured  "  swift,"  which  looked  to  me  very 
like  Hepialus  velleda ;  and  on  visiting  the  same  locality  on  the 
18th  inst.  I  obtained  three  more  examples,  this  time  undoubtedly 
of  that  species.     They  were  on  the  wing  soon  after  sunset,  rather 
later  than  H.  hectus,  and  flew  much  in  the  manner  of  Noctuse. — 
J.  Evershed;  Wonersh,  near  Guildford,  June  20,  1881. 

NoLA  sTRiGULA  AT  SuGAR. — At  Abbot's  Wood,  Sussex,  on 
July  14th  of  this  year,  this  pretty  little  species  was  abundant  at 
sugar;  my  friend  Mr.  Smallwood  and  I  captured  about  forty 
specimens,  most  of  which  were  in  first-rate  condition.  We  found 
it  almost  as  abundant  on  the  19th,  but  not  nearly  so  fine ;  and  in 
another  week  it  had  almost  disappeared.  The  local  collectors 
were  surprised  to  hear  of  its  being  so  plentiful,  as  it  usually  occurs 
only  sparingly.  For  the  information  of  others  who  may  take  this 
species  I  may  add  that  it  should  be  killed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  capture,  as  it  decidedly  objects  to  the  confinement  of  the 
chip-box. — Chas.  F.  Thornewill  ;  The  Soho,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Ennomos  autumnaria,  Wernb.  =  alniaria,  S.  V. — During 
the  month  of  August  I  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  breed- 
ing this  fine  and  rare  British  moth  from  eggs  procured  from  a 
.  female  moth,  taken  at  a  gas-lamp,  at  Deal,  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Harbour,  who  most  kindly  sent  me  them  last  autumn.  The  eggs 
commenced  hatching  April  27th,  and  continued  to  do  so  at 
intervals  till  May  20th.  They  were  fed  on  birch,  and  grew  very 
slowly.  By  the  end  of  June  the  earliest  larvse  were  fuU  grown, 
and  most  curious  and  twig-like  animals  they  are.  I  could  hardly 
persuade  some  of  my  non-entomological  friends  that  they  were 
really  caterpillars,  until  I  touched  them  and  made  them  move. 
The  first  pupated  during  the  first  week  in  July,  and  the  last  on 
August  12th.  The  first  imago  appeared  July  25th;  and  to  this 
date,  August  17th,  I  have  bred  twenty-four  magnificent  moths.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  batch  of  fertilised  eggs  from  two 
remarkably  handsome  insects,  so  that  I  have  great  hope  of  being 
able  to  supply  this  much-coveted  insect  to  most  of  my  friends 
next  year.— W.  H.  Tugwell;  3,  Lewisham  Road,  Greenwich. 
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BoLBTOBU  FULXOINARU.— I  hsve  asK>Uier  to  record :  a  very 
fine  nude  specimen  was  again  taken,  two  days  after  that  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Wellman's,  by  Mr.  Upton,  of  Bermondsey,  and  is  now 
in  my  hands,  and  will  be  exhibited  by  me  at  the  next  Aquarioai 
meeting.— J.  Trimmkr  Williams;  23,  Old  Kent  lioad,  London. 

BoLBTOi)L4  FULioiNARLA>. — I  aiu  happy  to  be  able  to  add  ondt 
more  to  the  list  of  captures  of  the  above  rarity.  My  gardenei 
took  a  female  in  a  box,  in  a  cellar  at  Lewisham  which  had  bees 
ondisturbed  for  two  or  three  years.  Being  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  insect,  I  trespassed  on  the  courtesy  of  my  neighbour,  Mk 
Jenner  Weir,  who  was  good  enough  to  assure  me  of  its 
genuineness  without  a  moment's  delay.  Another  empty  cocoon 
was  in  the  same  box,  but,  though  we  have  sugared  and  searched 
carefully,  we  have  not  been  able  to  tempt  its  former  occupant  to 
our  bottle.  Both  insect  and  cocoon  are  in  an  almost  perfeol 
condition,  the  antennae  only  being  slightly  shortened.— Fred.  W* 
Smpfh  ;  Hollywood  House,  Blackheath,  August  22,  1881. 

BoLETOBLA.  FULioiNARiA. — A  few  days  ago  I  caught  a  small 
moth  in  a  cellar  on  a  very  old  box,  and  not  knowing  what  it  waf 
I  aaked  some  of  my  friends.  It  proves  to  be  Boletobia  ftdiginarim 
—A.  NoAKEs;  1,  South  Vale  Terrace,  Lewisham,  August  8,  1881. 

[This  and  the  preceding  appear  to  refer  to  the  same  8;h  rioR. 
—Ed.] 

Food-plants  op  Acidaija  immutata.  —  The  larva  of  thw 
species  is,  I  believe,  little  known.  Whilst  collecting  at  Wickes 
Fen  at  the  end  of  May  this  year  I  took  two  larvse,  one  feeding  on 
Valeriana  officinali*,  the  other  on  Spirwa  tdmaria.  They  spun  up 
witliin  a  few  days,  and  appeared  as  imagos  at  the  end  of  June.— 
Gilbert  H.  IUynor  ;  Hazeleigh  llectory,  Maldon,  Essex. 

CoREMiA  QUADRiFAscL\RiA. — In  June  Isst  s  Specimen  of  this 
local  moth  was  taken  by  a  friend  of  mine  at  Danbury,  near 
Chelmsford,  in  Essex.  Tins,  I  believe,  is  a  new  locality  for  it.-« 
H.  CuBiso.s  I  2U,  Jefl^y's  lload,  CUpham,  August  12,  IHHl. 

EoprrHBCU  jasiovbata,  Cnwe.^ln  June,  1878,  I  had  tte 
pleasure  of  rearing  a  long  series  of  an  KupUheeia  which  puxxlel 
me  mach  at  the  time.  I  sent  several  specimens  away  to  corre* 
spondents  as  a  new  species  or  variety  of  E.  caitigatat  with  a  query 
Mfter  them.  The  larva  were  found  feeding  on  JoMumt  fn 
by  my  coUeetort,  while  they  were  working  near  Valentia,  bouiu- 
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■Best  Ireland,  in  September,  1877.  I  have  this  day  received  from 
Iftr.  A.  Ficklin,  of  Bristol,  four  specimens  of  a  "pug"  which  he 
^Us  Eupithecia  jasioneata  of  Crewe.  I  immediately  recognise 
them  as  identical  with  my  specimens  just  mentioned.  I  did  not 
see  the  larv©  my  men  found  in  Ireland,  or  I  should  have  at  once 
known  they  were  of  something  new.  The  Irish  specimens  are  a 
trifle  browner  than  the  English  examples.  The  moth  is  easily 
distinguished  from  Eupithecia  castigata  by  a  uniformly  broad 
white  sharply-angulated  line  before  the  outer  margins  of  the  fore 
wings,  and  the  central  spot  is  more  rounded  than  in  E.  castigata. 
— E.  G.  Meek  ;  50,  Brompton  Road,  London,  August  22,  1881. 

[Mr.  Meek  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
Eupithecioi  above  mentioned.  The  Irish  examples  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  Devonshire  more  than  might  be  expected  from  two 
far  apart  localities,  and  they  appear  to  be  identical  species.  I 
remember  that  all  the  Valentia  Lepidoptera  collected  at  the  same 
time  were  decidedly  suffused  with  rich  reddish  brown.— J.  T.  C] 

TRiPHiENA  PRONUBA.— I  See  it  uotsd  that  this  is  the  "yellow 
under-wing  year,"  par  excellence,  in  the  South  of  England, 
and  its  extreme  and  unusual  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prestwich  and  the  Manchester  district  generally  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  equally  common  over  Great  Britain  this 
year.  That  they  are  a  nuisance  here  is  to  use  but  a  mild  term. 
I  notice  that  they  are  largely  consumed  by  birds,  hundreds  of 
wings  lying  about  testifying  to  this  predilection.  I  have  noticed 
fewer  Xylophasia  polyodon  than  usual  this  season. — J.  Cosmo 
Melvill  ;  Prestwich,  August  2,  1881. 

Triph^na  subsequa. — On  the  Jst  of  July,  1881,  I  captured  a 
fine  example  of  Triphcena  subsequa  in  my  strawberry  beds.  I  have 
since  seen  four  other  examples  on  the  same  spot,  but,  having  no 
net  with  me  at  the  moment,  failed  to  secure  them. — O.  P.-Cam- 
BRiDGE ;  Bloxworth,  Dorset,  August  1,  1881. 

AcRONYCTA  ALNi  NEAR  Burton-on-Trent. — I  have  again  the 
pleasure  of  recording  a  capture  of  the  larva  of  Acronycta  alni.  It 
was  beaten  out  of  a  low  birch  shrub  by  my  friend  the  Eev.  G.  A. 
Smallwood,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  during  an  excursion  which  we 
jointly  made  to-day  to  Cloud  Wood,  near  Worthington,  Leicester- 
shire. The  larva,  a  remarkably  fine  one,  was  full-fed. — Charles 
F.  Thornewill;  Burton-on-Trent,  August  15,  1881. 
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Dlliitu<bcu  cuoubau  doublb^brooxmibd.— It  seems  not  ^  ..^ 
rally  known  that  D.  enoibali  it  occasiotially,  at  all  events,  double* 
brooded.  I  have  just  reared  seven  fine  specimens  from  lame 
taken  at  Lewes  about  a  month  ago,  having  a  few  days  previouslj 
taken  an  imago  of  the  first  brood  in  a  somewhat  worn  condition* 
The  fact  is  mentioned  in  Merrin's  *  liCpidopterist's  Calendar/  bii|i 
I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere.— C.  F.  Tuornewill;  August  15.    d 

ToxocAicPA  CRACC.E.— During  a  recent  tour  through  Norwl 
Devon  and  Cornwall  I  CHlled  upon  Mr.  R.  South,  who  had  bees 
collecting  in  tlie  former  neighbourhood  for  some  time.  H« 
showed  me,  amongst  other  things,  some  remarkably  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  rare  moth,  some  of  which  were  then  alive.— 
JoHH  T.  Carrinoton;  August  14,  1881. 

Lbpidoptera  at  Deal. — It  may  interest  some  of  the  readi 
of  the  *  Entomologist '  to  know  the  result  of  a  month's  hard 
entomologizing  on  the  south-east  coast,  from  June  20th  to  Ji 
25th.     The  weather  during  most  of  the  time  was  exceptionallf' 
fine  and  hot,  and  fortunately  light  S.W.  winds.     The  sand-hilL 
specialities  were  in  force ;   Lithosia  pygnuola  was  by  no  mcaa^ 
rare,  and   in  beautiful   condition,  as  was  Melia  anella.     Thii 
obscure  species  was  to  be  found  almost  every  evening  running  nfk 
and  down  the  grass  and  rush -stems ;   it  is  supposed  to  breed  ifll 
bees*  nesta,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify  this  statement} 
it  rarely  seems  to  fly,  but  with  half-opened  wings  scuttles  abonii 
the  tufts  of  grass.     The  fine  weather  was  just  suited  for  the  vei^ 
local  Aeidalia  ochrala,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  finil 
seriea :  this  species  is  hard  to  take  really  fine ;  it  gets  its  fringufi 
nibbed  quickly,  from  the  habit  of  going  into  the  dense  tufts  of 
grass ;  the  specimens  I  bred  are  larger  than  those  caught  in  theit 
natural  habitat.    A.  cmutaria  was  not  rare  if  worked  for,  but,  ai 
my  time  was  taken  up  with  other  things,  I  only  took  about  tei^ 
specimens.     Of  A.  ivimtUata  two  only  were  observed ;  A.  imitaria 
occurred  sparingly.    A,  interjeetaria  was  common.     Nyctegni^ 
aa  very  local,  but  not  rare  in  one  spot.     NoiiarfrUi 
was  extremely  abundant  by  the  sides  of  a  rushy  ditrh, 
Bnd  with  some  very  pretty  forms  of  SchfrnobUut  forficeUui,    A  few 
■pacimeBa  of  Beopturia  (ifieofa  oeeurred  on  old  posts,  and  a  few 
8,  paXttda  ware  aeeitred.    PLUyUi  eeruuelUu  was  abundant ;  and 
CramlmM  aipindUiM  occurred,  bat  I  was  not  successful  in  finding 
it.    The  priM  of  the  sandhills  is  Sola  eentonalUi  this  I  worked 
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for  daily,  and  secured  in  all  thirty-four  fine  specimens ;  I  totally 
failed  to  obtain  eggs  from  any  of  my  captures,  but  a  friend  I  had 
taken  to  the  locality,  and  showed  him  how  to  work  this  species, 
fortunately  got  two  pairs  in  copula,  and  from  them  he  obtained 
ova ;  from  these  I  have  now  a  few  larvae  feeding.  I  secured  what 
I  have  every  reason  to  hope  will  prove  a  good  take  of  Dianthoecia 
alhiniacula  larvae,  from  the  coast  near  Dover.  Folkestone  Warren 
produced  a  few  Acidalia  strigilata,  from  which  I  obtained  a  good 
batch  of  ova;    the  larvae  are  now  feeding  on  Clematis.     Botys 

'  lancealis  occurred  sparingly,  as  did  Eupithecia  suhumbrata, 
Emmelesia  alhulata  swarmed  in  places,  and  wasted  specimens  of 
Procris  glohularice  were  flying  in  the  hot  sunshine.  I  sugared  twice 
only ;  common  sand-hill  Noctuse  were  abundant,  but  nothing  of 
any  note  was  taken,  though  the  general  captures  were  interesting. 
The  coast-line  from  Folkestone  to  Eamsgate  is  all  splendid 
entomological  ground,  great  rarities  turning  up  when  least 
expected ;  but  I  have  never  had  such  a  take  of  gems  as  I  had  on 
this  ground  in  1877,  although  I  have  worked  the  locality 
thoroughly  each  year  since. — W.  H.  Tugwell. 

Lepidoptera  at  Llandudno. — Being  at  Llandudno  from 
July  14th  to  28th  I  paid  a  little  attention  to  the  Lepidoptera  of 
the  district ;  but  as  my  health  was  not  good  at  the  time,  not  so 
much  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done.    On  two  days  I  visited  the 

,  Penmaenmawr  mountains  in  the  hope  of  finding  ^ci^aZia  contiguaria, 
but  was  quite  unsuccessful,  although  on  the  right  ground  for  it. 
I  believe  the  species  has  never  been  searched  for  at  night,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  I  think  it  most  likely  that  if 
searched  for  with  a  lamp,  in  the  same  way  that  other  species  of  the 
genus  are  collected,  it  would  be  taken  in  great  numbers.  Had 
there  been  a  sufficiently  late  train  back  to  Llandudno,  I  should 
certainly  have  tried  the  method.  The  mountains  yielded  Larentia 
ccesiata  in  abundance,  and  Gnoplios  ohscurata  and  Cidaria 
populata  less  commonly,  with  two  common  species  of  Scoparia ; 
but  little  else.  Eight  or  nine  species  of  butterflies  occm'red  in 
the  district,  but  none  of  any  rarity  :  Satyrus  Semele  was  perhaps 
the  most  abundant  species,  occurring  in  great  profusion  on  the 
Great  Orme's  Head  and  other  mountains,  and  less  commonly  on 
the  sandhills,  where,  too,  a  large  bed  of  nettles  was  almost  black 
with  the  full-fed  larvae  of  Vanessa  lo.  The  moths  included 
Pseadojjterpna  cytisaria,  faded  to  a  "  white  variety,"  on  a  mountain 
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at  Pennuenmawr ;  AeidaUa  promutata  on  the  Great  Orme*8  Head; 
a  Tery  pretty  dark-banded  form  of  Camptogramma  bUineataf 
Emmele9ia  t^nUata  and  E,  deeolorata ;  Etipithecia  cenUiureatA 
and  E.  abtytUhiata  on  the  sandhills ;  Cidaria  pyraliata ;  EuhoVxa 
paUunharia,  very  abundant;  Charaaa  graminii  on  the  sandhilU, 
This  latter  species  is  evidently  occurring  in  unusual  nunibcrt 
this  year;  it  is  now  common  in  ray  own  field,  where  I  have  not 
aeen  a  specimen  for  some  years.  Caradrina  blanda  very  common 
on  ragwort  flowers,  and  AgrotU  tritici  equally  so  on  the  sandhills; 
CucuUia  umbratica ;  Pyrausta  punicealis,  common ;  Herhula  cetpi>^ 
taUSf  abundant  and  in  fine  condition ;  Crambus  inquinateUtu  and 
Phycu  subornatella  on  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  the  latter  very 
worn ;  Rhodophaa  marmoreUa  beaten  out  of  sloe,  and  also  at  rag- 
wort bloom  on  the  sandhills ;  besides  many  Tortrices  and  TineaS 
I  notice  some  of  your  correspondents  complain  of  the  bad  season^ 
my  own  experience  is  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best  we  have  had  for' 
some  year8.~GE0.  T.  Porritt;  Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield. 

Notes  on  Tbibolium  confusum  and  Priobium  castanei 
— A  few  days  ago,  on  looking  over  some  specimens  of  Coleopt 
received  from  Northumberland  in  October  last,  I  found  sevc 
little  living  beetles,  which  had  no  doubt  emerged  from  the  other 
specimens,  and  which  I  at  first  took  for  Tribolium  ferrttgincutn, 
Fab. ;  but  upon  a  more  careful  examination  I  find  them  to  be 
Tribolium  confusum,  Duv.  T.  confusum  may  be  distinguished 
from  T.ferrugineum  by  its  more  depressed  appearance,  and  by  ilft 
antennie  being  gradually  thickened  towards  the  apex ;  whereas  tf 
T.ferrugineum  they  have  a  distinct  club  of  four  joints.  Mr.  H» 
E.  Cox,  in  his  '  Handbook  of  Coleoptera/  gives  Priobium  eoilm 
fi^um,  Fab.,  as  rare.  I  have  taken  it  twice  this  year  in  an  ol| 
tree  stump  near  Bamet,  having  obtained  in  all  six  specimens.-^ 
A.  S.  Olliff;  30,  Mornington  Rd.,  Regent's  Park,  Aug.  8,  188t 

Claoius  viminalis  Larva  destructive  to  N ut- stubs. —Th| 
larve  referred  to  in  my  note  of  last  month  under  this  headin|| 
(Entom.  xiv.  1B6)  are  those  ofNematus  (Croesus)  septefUriontdist  L«t 
and  not  of  Cladius  vimituUis.  This  has  quite  a  different  lanrSt 
which  I  know  well;  but  I  was  horriedly  led  into  error  by  stt 
incorrectly-named  figure.— Edwabd  A.  Frrcii. 

Erratum.  —  Acidalia  circeUata.  —  In  my  communicatioQi 
*' Lepidoptera  on  Thome  Moor"  (Entom.  xiv.  IHl),  for 
A,  circeUata,  read  A.stramina(a.^\y,  Pukst;  York,  Aug.,  1B8K 
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HYBRID   HERMAPHRODITE   OF   SMERINTHUS  POPULL 


Hybrid  hermaphrodite  of  Smerinthus  populi. 

The  ordinary  hybrids  between  Smerinthus  ocellatus  and 
S,  pojmli  are  not  uncommon  in  collections,  and  occasionally  one 
meets  with  hermaphrodite  S. populi;  but  this  is  the  only  specimen 
of  an  hermaphrodite  hybrid  ocellatus-populi  that  I  am  aware  of.  I 
wish  that  I  could  give  some  information  as  to  its  history. 

The  specimen  was  purchased  by  me  at  the  recent  sale  at 
Stevens'  sale-rooms  of  the  residue  of  Mr.  Edwin  Birchall's 
collection,  on  the  19th  July  last ;  but  as  Mr.  Birchall  has  failed 
to  give  any  details  of  the  origin  of  the  specimen,  I  cannot  say  from 
what  source  it  came,  or  whether  it  was  captured  or  bred;  but 
from  its  condition,  and  from  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
captured  hybrid  ocellatus-populi  has  ever  been  recorded,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  of  its  being  bred. 


C.  A.  Briggs. 


55,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  September  15,  1881. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    LEPIDOFI'EKA    OF    THE    OUTER 

HEBRIDES. 

By  J.  Jkkxer  Wkik,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Thb  thanks  of  all  entomologists  are  due  to  Mr.  £.  G 
for  hilt  further  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Lepido))! 
the  remote  islands  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Meek  has  had  a  collecior  at 
Lewis  for  thirteen  weeks  during  the  past  season,  and  he  has 
returned  to  London  with  a  most  interesting  series  of  insular 
varieties.  The  collection  was  made  at  Stornoway,  or  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  of  that  port.  The  collection,  although 
Taluahle  and  instructive,  is  not  quite  so  interesting  as  that 
Mr.  Meek  had  from  the  Shetlands  last  year. 

The  Outer  Hebrides  lie  about  2°  south  of  the  Shetlands,  and 
5^  degrees  furtlier  west.  The  geological  formation  of  the  two 
groups  is  similar.  The  bulk  of  the  Shetlands  consists  of  gneiaa. 
rocks  and  granite;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Outer  Hebrides 
are  of  the  same  formation.  In  the  peninsula  of  Eye,  near 
Stornoway,  granite  obtains.  Both  groups  are  naturally  treeless^  i 
but  extensive  plantations  have  been  made  near  the  castle,  at  Stor* 
noway,  and  with  the  imported  trees  some  of  the  insects  captured 
have  been  introduced  into  the  district.  The  Island  of  Lewis,  in' 
which  the  collection  was  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epf. 
Peninsula  adverted  to,  is  a  mass  of  grey  gneiss  rocks,  with  poof 
soil,  and  large  proportions  of  peat  and  moor.  The  peat  bogt 
are  covered  witli  Myrica  gale  and  an  abundance  of  OunutuU 
regalii. 

Upon  first  examining  the  Hebridian  collection  one  is  struck 
by  the  fact  that  they  present  no  resemblance  to  the  ShetlaiuHc, 
and  that,  especially  amongst  the  Oeometra},  the  prevailing  colour 
it  grey. 

The  Shetlandi  are  far  more  distant  from  the  mainland 
of  Scotland  than  the  Hebrides.  The  isolation  being  greater  ia 
the  former  iiles,  the  differentiation  of  species  into  local  varieties 
has  been  more  complete,  probably  in  response  to  their  environ* 
ment,  and  also  because  immigrants  from  Scotland  must  be  veiy 
rare,  and  a  variety  once  localised  would  not  be  interfered  with  bj 
croKsing  with  the  ordinary  type.  The  Hebrides  have  cciUinlljr 
had  the  coloration  of  the  Geometne  and  other  moths,  which  reel 
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the  rocks  during  the  daytime,  very  much  affected  by  the  grey 
)lour  of  the  gneiss.     Those  that  most  closely  assimilated  in 
)lour  to  that  of  the  rock  would  be  less  easily  perceived  by  birds, 
^nd  in  the  struggle  for  existence  would  have  the  better  chance  of 
preservation. 

The   unmarked   species  in  the   following   list   of  fifty-eight 

iptured   are   of  the   usual   coloration  as  that  which   generally 

prevails  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  do  not  call  for  any  further 

'remarks.     Those    noted   with    an    asterisk    present  features   of 

peculiar  interest,  and  will  be  dealt  with  seriatim. 


Chortobius  Davus. 

Lycaena  Alexis. 

Hepialus  velleda. 
*H.  humuli. 

Chelonia  i^lantaginis. 

Odontopera  bidentata. 
*Boarmia  ropandata  var. 

Sodoreusium. 
*Dasydia  obfuscata. 

Scodiona  belgiaria. 

Fidonia  atomaria. 
*Larentia  didymata. 
*L.  csesiata. 

*Emmelesia    albulata    and   var. 
Hebudium. 

Eupithecia  satyrata. 

E.  lariciata. 

E.  nanata. 

E.  vulgata. 

E.  pumilata. 

E.n.  s.  ?  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe. 

Thera  var  lata. 
'^'Ypsipetes  impluviata. 
'•'Melanippe  hastata. 
'''M.  montanata. 

Coremia  ferrugata. 
*Camptogramma  bilineata. 
'^Cidaria  russata. 

C.  suffumata. 

Cymatophora  or. 


'''Xylophasia  rurea  and  var. 

combusta. 
*X.  polyodou. 

Apamea  basilinea. 

A.  gemina. 

Rusina  tenebrosa. 

Agrostis  suffusa. 

A.  porphyrea. 

Triphaeua  orbona. 

T.  pronuba. 

Noctua  C -nigrum. 

N.  brunnea. 

N.  festiva  and  var.  conflua. 

N.  baja. 

Aplecta  occulta. 

Hadena  adusta. 

H.  dentina. 

H.  thalassina. 

Scoparia  murana. 

S.  angustea. 

Crambus  pratellus. 

C.  margaritellus. 

0.  culmellus. 

Tortrix  icterana. 

Pardia  tripunctana. 

Sericoris  urticana. 

Sciaphila  penziana. 

Phoxopteris  unguicana. 

Grapholitha  campoliana. 

Coccyx  hyrciniana. 

Catoptria  ulicetana. 
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HepiaUiM  humuU. — The  speoimens  taken  of  this  insect  were 
males  only,  but  they  present  the  ordinary  coloration  of  the 
speeies,  and  show  no  resemblance  to  the  variety  Hethlandica, 

Xylopha$ia  rurea. — A  very  fine  series  was  taken,  showing  a 
number  of  intermediate  varieties  between  the  type  and  the 
variety  Comhxuta,  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  rich 
chestnut  colour  of  some  of  these  most  beautiful  specimens,  and 
in  many  instances  the  ground  colour  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
dark  markings. 

Xylophtuia  polyodon. — Probably  so  fine  a  series  of  this  insect 
was  never  seen.  The  parallel  variety  to  Combusta  is  of  the  richest 
dark  chestnut-colour,  verj*  glossy,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  X.  rurea, 
the  intermediate  varieties  are  numerous. 

Boarmia  repandata,- This  is  one  of  the  two  most  remarkable 
insects  collected.  The  response  to  the  environment  is  as  complete 
as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  Qnophos  ohscurata,  witli  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  species  frequents  rocks,  exposed  chalk,  sand  and 
peftt,  when  at  rest,  and  its  colours  are  assimilated  to  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  geological  formation.  In  England  Boamiia  repafidata 
frequents  trees  when  at  rest,  and  its  colour  assimilates  to  that  of 
their  trunks ;  but  in  the  Hebrides,  where  there  are  naturally  no 
trees  to  rest  upon,  the  insect  has  become  differentiated  to  thai 
colour  of  the  gneiss  rock,  on  which  it  rests  in  the  daytime.  i 
Farther  it  appears  that  this  departure  from  the  normal 
coloration  is  more  pronounced  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  the  former  more  needing,  in  the  interest  of  the  rao6»; 
to  be  protected.  The  whole  of  the  specimens  obtained  are  of  a 
leaden  grey  colour,  varied  more  or  less  with  darker  markings ;  in 
the  females  there  is  no  trace  of  brown,  and  only  by  closely 
examining  some  of  the  males  can  a  very  faint  trace  be  occasionally 
discovered ;  in  fact  Uie  variety  is  as  grey  as  Tephrona  eon»onaria^ 
which  it  resembles  both  in  colour  and  size,  and  being  very  much 
lass  than  that  of  the  type  ItepmuUUa,  This  being  a  well-defined 
local  variety,  differing  in  colour  and  size  entirely  from  the  type  of 
tlia  spectea,  I  propose  for  it  the  Hubspecific  nnmo  of  Boarmia 
rtpamdata  variety  Sodoremium. 

Da$ifdia  obfuseala, — The  specimens  captured  are  lighter  than 
asttal ;  in  fact  the  females  are  almost  of  tlie  same  colour  as  soma 
of  the  variety  B.  8odar$n9i»m,  showing  that  similar  causes  have 
prodncad  like  resalu. 
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Larentia  didymata. — The  specimens  are  dwarf,  and  present 
le  grey  coloration  of  the  two  species  above  mentioned,  especially 

the  female. 

L.  ccBsiata, — Another  species  of  the  prevailing  grey  colour  of 
the  Hebridean  Geometrae ;  but  as  grey  is  the  normal  colour  the 
differentiation  is  not  very  marked. 

Emmelesia  alhidata. — None  of  the  specimens  resemble  those 
captured  last  year  in  the  Shetlands,  but  the  insect  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stornoway  in  two  widely  different  forms ;  first 
there  is  the  ordinary  coloration,  which  is  quite  indistinguisliable 
from  that  of  Scotch  and  English  specimens.  A  pure  white 
variety  has  been  taken  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  six  of 
the  normal  form.  I  have  never  before  seen  an  albino  of  a 
Geometer,  except  one  that  I  possess  myself  of  Eubolia  bipunctaria; 
but  this,  which  I  took  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  is  a  mere  accidental 
aberration.  In  the  case  of  the  purely  white  specimens  of 
E.  alhidata,  as  several  were  taken,  it  is  clearly  a  well-defined 
local  variety,  if  it  be  not  a  species,  for  no  intermediate  varieties 
were  found.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  this  variety  should  receive 
the  subspecific  name  of  Emmelesia  albulata,  variety  Hebudium. 

Ypsipetes  impluviata. — The  specimens  are  of  an  almost  uniform 
grey  colour,  with  the  central  light  band  found  in  the  Southern 
form  obscured,  another  instance  probably  of  an  insect  assimilated 
in  colour  to  its  environment. 

Melanippe  hastata.  —  Those  taken  are  much  smaller  than 
English  specimens,  are  more  strongly  marked  with  black,  and 
in  some  the  upper  wings  have  the  ground  colour  of  a  very  pale 
yellow. 

M.  montanata. —The  whole  of  the  ground  colour  of  those 
captured  is  suffused  with  grey,  and  the  specimens  are  far  below 
the  usual  size,  but  they  do  not  resemble  those  from  the  Shetlands 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  central  band  into  bandlets. 

Camptogramma  bilineata,  —  The  specimens  do  not  quite 
resemble  those  from  Shetland,  but  differ  in  colour  very  much 
from  the  normal  form ;  the  primary  wings,  though  not  strictly 
grey,  have  the  appearance  of  being  washed  with  that  colour,  and 
contrast  with  the  yellow  of  the  secondaries;  moreover,  in  all 
cases  but  one,  the  central  band  is  broadly  edged  with  black  ;  the 
one  aberrant  variety  is  entirely  clay -coloured,  with  the  markings 
unusually  faint. 
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Cidaria  rtu$ata,—T\nB  variable  insect  is  remarkably  uniforni 
in  coloration  in  the  Hebrides;  many  scores  have  been  broui;)i! 
by  the  collector,  but  the  variation  amongst  tliem  is  slight.  Grey 
and  black  are  the  prevailing  colours,  and  the  usual  red  markiiigi 
are  but  very  faintly  shown.  All  the  specimens  too  are  dwarfed. 
There  is  often  seen  amongst  English  examples  of  C  ruMsaia 
many  more  varieties  from  the  eggs  of  one  female,  than  the  whole 
of  the  specimens  from  I^wis  exhibited.  I  regard  this  as  one  oi'li 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  a  variable  insect  becoming 
uniformly  of  the  colour  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests. 

Mr.  Meek's  laudable  enterprizes  of  sending  collectors 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  the 
Shetlands  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  local  variations  ' 
amongst  the  Lepidoptera  of  those  locHUties.  Far  more  interest 
attaches  to  such  varieties  than  to  mere  aberrations,  which  may 
never  be  repeated,  and  are  simply  monstrous.  Collections  should 
be  arranged  to  keep  the  specimens  obtained  from  different 
districts  distinct,  so  that  where  insects  are  affected  by  the 
geological  condition  of  their  surroundings  it  should  be  clearly 
shown.  . 

There  is  another  even  still  more  interesting  line  of  research  - 
in  the  collecting  of  insects  obtained  from  the  more  northern  parts 
of  these  islands,  which  may  be  put  in  a  concrete  form  by  taking  ^ 
Cidaria  rus$ata  as  an  example.     This  insect  is  double-brooded  i; 
in  the  South  of  England,  but  it  is  probably  single-brooded  onlj^ 
in  the  Hebrides.     Now  we  find,  in  tlie  genus  Ephyra^  that  the 
two  sessonal  broods  of  some  of  the  species  differ  materially  in 
colour,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  pointed  out  any 
difierence  between  the  two  broods  of  C  russata.      If  such  a 
dUbrenee  does  exist,  which  form  do  the  Hebridesn  inseets  most 

In  the  case  of  PierU  napi  the  two  broods  differ  very  muoh 
in  colour.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  insect  is  found  north,  but 
sppsrently  it  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  Shetlnnds,  nor  Outer 
Hebrides ;  it  is  important  to  know  whether  tliere  is  any  part  of 
Scotland  where  it  is  single- brooded  only,  and  whether,  when  this 
is  the  esse,  tbe  specimens  approach  in  colour  to  the  alpine  variety 
P.brp<muB. 

I  am  afraid  our  common  insects  sre  not  sufficiently  studied; 
i*t€n§  napif  ss   Dr.  Weisman   has  shown,   is   well  worthy   of 
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btention.       I    should   myself  be    very    glad   to   obtain   Scotch 

)ecimen8  of  the  insect,  particularly  of  those  captured  in  the 

lountains.     If  local  variations  and  seasonal  dimorphism  were 

setter  shown  in  our  cabinets,  many  drawers  of  common  insects 

now   passed   over  as  hardly  worthy  of    notice   would,  on    the 

contrary,  be  deemed  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  part  of 

the  collections. 

6,  Haddo  Villas,  Blackheath,  S.E.,  September  6,  1881. 


SCOPARIA    CONSPICUALIS,  Hodgk.:    A    LEPIDOPTERON 
NEW   TO   THE   BRITISH   FAUNA. 

By   J.    B.    HODGKINSON. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  took  a  specimen  of  this  handsome 
species,  when  Mr.  C  S.  Gregson  was  with  me,  at  Windermere. 
At  the  time  I  observed  its  peculiar  ligbt  appearance,  when  on 
the  wing,  which  readily  distinguishes  it  from  any  Scoparia  but 
S.  pallida.  This  may  be  easily  understood  by  laying  a  specimen 
on  its  back.  The  under  side  is  all  alike,  of  a  creamy  satiny 
spotless  white. 

This  season  I  have  taken  a  nice  series,  and  all  that  I  have 
seen  of  the  insect  induces  me  to  believe  in  its  being  a  good 
species.  I  now,  therefore,  propose  to  describe  it  under  the  name 
of  Scoparia  conspicualis  :  — 

Expanse  of  wings,  male  and  female,  8  to  9  lines.  Palpi  light 
above,  dark  beneath.  Tongue  yellow ;  a  conspicuous  object. 
E3^es  large,  dark ;  head  silvery  grey ;  antennae  steel-grey,  short ; 
thorax  and  abdomen  silvery  grey.  On  anterior  wings  the  first 
space  with  two  basal  lines,  the  lower  line  longest;  the  whole 
space  silvery  grey,  very  quaintly  irrorated  when  examined  under 
a  low  power ;  first  line  slightly  circular ;  the  orbicular  stigmata 
oval,  filled  up  with  very  faint  ochreous;  the  claviform  stigmata 
often  linear  or  arched,  and  attached  to  the  first  line,  often  running 
well  into  the  fold ;  the  second  space  dark  grey,  irrorated  with 
darker,  and  having  well-pronounced  marks  on  the  costa  above  the 
reniform  stigmata.  This  stigma  varies  in  form  :  often  it  is  K-  or 
B -shaped,  rarely  8 ;  the  B  wanting  part  of  top  and  bottom  reads 
like  13.  The  second  line  commences  with  a  rich  dark  grey  patch 
below  the  costa  pointing  outwards,  then  inward  to  a  little  beyond 
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the  line  which  riios  sinuously  across  the  wing  towards  the  base 
of  the  third  space ;  bright  light  silvery  grey,  having  very  lighi 
faint  irrorated  patches,  darkest  near  the  margin,  which  has  two 
rows  of  well-defined  streaks  (not  dots)  at  the  inner  edge  of  i\u 
cilia,  which  is  light  coloured  and  long.     Hind  wings  light  silvery 
grey.     General  form  rather  broad.     This  species  is  intermedial  • 
between    S,   i$^graUUa,    Zell.,    and    S.  atomalis,  Dbl.      It   siU 
triangularly,  and  may  be  known  from  any  other  of  tlie  genun 
when  at  rest  by  the  peculiarly  distinct  light  first  space,  standiiu 
ont  as  a  white  dot  on  the  tree  the  insect  is  resting  on.     Ima^ 
appears  July  and  August. 

Spring  Bank,  Prestoo.  Aogntt  26,  188L 

[A  figure  of  this  species  will  be  given  in  the  November, 
or  an  early,  *  Entomologist,'  in  a  plate  with  other  new  British 
liepidoptera.— £d.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES.  Ac 

Varlbtibs   of   Aroynnis   Paphia  in  TiiE   New   Forest. — 
Having  just  returned  from  the  New  Forest,  I  think  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  '  Entomologist'  to  record  soni< 
varieties  of  ArgynnU  Paphm  which  I  had  the  fortune  to  tak* 
The  variety  VaUzina  was  common,  but  very  few  in  good  conditio! 
I  was  ver}'  anxious  to  take  this  variety  in  copuld,  in  order  to  tn 
if  there  was  a  corresponding  variety  of  the  male ;  but  although 
tlie  ordinary  type  of  A.  Paphia  were  to  be  seen  in  great  numben* 
coupled,  yet  I  did  not  even  see  a  male  following  VaUzina,     I 
this  variety  sterile  ?   Secondly,  a  variety  of  the  male : — The  upp<  i 
surface  like  the  type,  but  on  the  lower  surface  the  silver  streak 
nearest  the  base  is  a  mere  spot,  and  the  next  silver  streak  is 
entirely  absent.     The  tliird  variety  was  of  Uie  male :— The  marK 
ings  are  typical,  except  that  each  wing  has  a  pale  straw -coloureti 
patch ;  that  on  the  fore  wing  ocoupieH  a  space  innuediately  behind 
the  third  black  s|>ot  in  the  second  submsrginal  row,  and  reacli«  ^ 
onwards  between  tlie  nenmrea  to  the  next  black  spot ;  on  tlie  hind 
wing  the  pale  spot  oeeupiea  a  apace  between  tlic  fifth  gibbous  B|K)t 
and  the  median  black  line,  enclosing  the  fourth  romid  spot;  tin 
pala  apota  are  visible  on  the  U!ider  surfnce,  but  are  not  ho  distinct 
aa  on  the  upper.— II.  II.  CouutTr;  lUwnoak,  Cheadle  Hulme, 
Stockport.  Augnat  17,  ISBl. 
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ILyc^na  Adonis  in  Scotland. — A  specimen  of  this  beautiful 
isect  was  taken  last  July  by  a  boy,  in  a  marshy  place  near  a  wood, 
few  miles  from  Oban.  Being  doubtful  as  to  its  identity,  from 
s  extreme  northerly  locality,  it  was  taken  to  Mr.  Prest,  of  York, 
ho  specified  it.  As  this  species  is  mentioned  in  Newman  as 
"unknown  to  Scotland,"  and  in  Morris  as  only  occurring  "in 
some  parts  of  Suffolk  and  other  southern  counties,"  it  will  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  it  has  since  been  found  as  far  north. 
— L.  Sturge;  20,  Bootham,  York,  August  26,  1881. 

Vanessa  Antiopa. — A  specimen  of  this  butterfly  was  observed 
at  rest,  but  out  of  reach,  on  a  willow-tree,  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
August,  between  Tottenham  and  Ponder  s  End.  This  specimen 
was  seen  near  the  place  where  one  was  captured  last  year,  as 
recorded  in  the  *  Entomologist'  (vol.  xiii.,  p.  240).  —  Thomas 
Eedle  ;  40,  Goldsmith's  Row,  Hackney  Road,  E. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Burton-on-Trent.  —  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  recording  the  capture,  in  the  midst  of  this  busy  town, 
of  two  specimens  of  S.  convolvuli.  The  first  was  taken  by  Mr. 
T.  R.  Hallam,  a  young  collector,  in  his  father's  garden,  at  23, 
High  Street,  on  the  25th  of  last  month,  at  rest  on  an  iron  gate. 
The  second  was  found  on  September  10th  by  a  labourer  while 
cleaning  out  a  spout  in  Cross  Street,  and  brought  to  another  of 
our  young  collectors.  Miss  M.  E.  Day.  The  first  specimen  is  in 
fair  condition;  the  second  a  good  deal  rubbed,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found. — [Rev.]  Chas. 
F.  Thornewill;  Burton-on-Trent,  September  13,  1881. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Notting  Hill. — This  evening,  whilst  in 
a  shop  at  Notting  Hill,  a  carter  brought  in  a  fine  female  specimen 
of  Sphinx  convolvuli  which  he  had  found  at  rest  on  his  cart  in  the 
morning.  I  am  keeping  the  insect  alive  in  the  hope  of  securing 
eggs.  Any  hints  will  be  very  acceptable.  —  Thos.  Humble 
Ralfe;  Bayswater,  September,  1881. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  near  York.— On  September  9th  a  fine 
fresh  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  was  captured  on  some  clothes 
hanging  to  dry  in  this  city,  and  brought  to  me  alive. — C.  T. 
Longley;  19,  Lower  Eldon  Street,  York,  September  18,  1881. 

Chgerocampa  celerio. — This  evening,  about  seven  o'clock, 
one  of  my  sisters  saw  a  moth  buzzing  about  some  fuchsias. 
Having  missed  it  on  the  first  stroke  of  the  net,  it  returned  in  a 

2g 
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few  minutes  flattering  over  some  geranluniB,  where,  by  a  quick 
downward  stroke,  I  managed  to  capture  it.  Ta  my  surprise  and 
delight  I  found  it  was  a  good  specimen  of  Chofroeampa  eelerio. 
It  was  raining  rather  hard  at  the  time  of  capture.  I  caught  it  off 
the  same  flower-bed  from  which  I  took  Lycana  bcetUa  on  Sep- 
tember 12th  of  last  year.— Herbert  E.  Durham;  82,  Brook 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  September  11,  1881.  § 

AcHERONTiA  Atropos  IN  MANCHESTER.—- In  the  first  Tolume  f 
of  the  •  Zoologist*  (p.  31)  one  capture  of  a  specimen  of  Ackerontia 
Atropoi,  near  Heaton  Park,  was  recorded  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Edleston. 
If  the  insect  was  rare  in  1843  it  may  be  safe  to  suppose  that  it  is 
a  still  more  infrequent  visitor  now.  One  was,  however,  caught 
in  Bowker  Street,  Higher  Broughton,  on  June  19th.  I  did  not 
see  it  myself,  but  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
moth,  its  captor— Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  sub-librarian  of  the  Man- 
cheater  Public  Library — being  quite  familiar  with  the  species.  It  _ 
was  a  small  specimen,  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  one  well'l 
developed.  Members  of  the  Bury  Natural  History  Society  have 
occasionally  seen  this  moth  at  Manchester,  Bury,  Bolton,  Brad* 
ahaw,  and  Birch,  but  it  is  marked  in  their  lists  as  uncommon. — 
Wic  £.  A.  Axon  ;  Fern  Bank,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester.     ^ 

Hepialus  velleda  in  Surrey. ~I  might  mention,  in  con-  ^ 
nection  with  a  paragraph  in  last  month's  '  Entomologist '  (Entom. 
xiv.  211),  that  a  friend  at  Holniwood  showed  me  a  specimen  of 
H,  velleda  which  he  took  in  a  lane  near  Mickleham  Downs,  Surrey, 
about  the  beginning  of  June. — H.  K.  Harris  ;  2,  Richmond  Villas, 
London  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Brbbdino  Nola  centonalis.  —  I  have  again  succeeded  in 
breeding  this  delicate  and  variable  species.  This  year  it  is  much 
earlier  than  in  1879,  when  I  first  met  with  it  at  Deal.  In  that 
wet  and  cold  season  my  first  capture  was  on  August  15th,  but 
this  year  they  were  nearly  over  by  the  27th  of  July,  and  my  larvia 
oommeneed  spinning  up  by  the  4th  of  September.  The  lanrsB  this 
ye«r  fed  up  on  clover.  ICvidently  seasons  much  affect  this  inseet' 
The  first  specimen  I  ever  took  was  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight, 
on  July  2nd,  1872,  and  that  a  worn  female.  In  the  cold  season 
of  1879  I  captured  a  virgin  female  as  late  as  September  1st  Two 
months*  difference  1  —  W.  H.  Tuowell  ;  8,  Lewinham  Road, 
Greenwich,  B.E. 
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Deiopeia  pulchella.— a  fine  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchella, 
jinn.,  has  just  been  added  to  my  collection  of  Lepidoptera.  It 
ras  taken  by  Mr.  Howard  Lacey  (of  Eylstone,  Bournemouth)  at 
Jestwall,  near  Wareham,  several  years  ago,  crawling  up  a  muslin 
curtain  in  the  drawing-room  window.  Mr.  Lacey,  having  ceased 
to  collect  Lepidoptera,  has  very  kindly  enriched  my  collection 
with  this  beautiful  and  valuable  specimen. — Rev.  O.  P.-Cam- 
bridge;  Bloxworth,  Dorset,  August  26,  1881. 

Callemorpha  HERA  IN  SouTH  Devon. — It  may  perhaps  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  hear  that  I  caught  a  Jersey  tiger  (C.  hera) 
in  the  Teignmouth  Road,  near  Dawlish,  on  August  19th,  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  insect,  a  male,  is  in  good 
condition,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  tear  in  the  riglit  upper 
wing. — C.  W.  Herbert  ;  6,  Brunswick  Place,  Dawlish,  S.  Devon. 

Abnormal  Odonestis  potatoria. — I  have  just  received  a 
specimen  of  Odonestis  potatoria  from  Sheffield,  with  the  wings  the 
colour  of  the  male,  and  with  the  antennae  of  the  female.  The  body 
is  that  of  the  latter,  but  not  quite  so  large  as  an  ordinary  female. — 
J.  R.  Wellman  ;  219,  Elm  Park,  Brixton  Rise,  Sept.  2,  1881. 

Platypteryx  sicula. — Through  a  persistent  search  amongst 
its  food-plant  since  the  early  part  of  August,  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
have  been  enabled  to  secure  larvae  of  this  species,  which  have 
safely  pupated.  I  have  likewise  to  report  a  fairly  successful 
result  from  eggs  obtained  from  moths  bred  at  the  end  of  May 
last ;  so  perhaps  correspondents  who  have  not  hitherto  received 
this  species  from  me  will  take  heart  at  the  announcement. 
I  attribute  my  ill-luck  this  summer  to  an  undue  forcing  of  the 
pupae,  which  previously  I  had  not  attempted,  as  on  examination 
the  moths  were  found  fully  developed.— William  H.  Grigg; 
31,  Cotham  New  Road,  Bristol,  September  17,  1881. 

DiCRANDRA      BICUSPIS      AND       ACRONYCTA      ALNI       IN       NORTH 

Staffordshire. — On  Saturday,  May  28th,  I  took  a  tine  freshly- 
emerged  Dicranura  bicuspis  off  an  alder-tree  on  Chorlton  Moss, 
the  same  locality  where  three  other  specimens  have  been  found  in 
former  years.  This  is,  however,  the  first  female  that  I  have  seen 
here,  the  rest  having  been  all  males.  Three  out  of  the  four  are 
in  my  cabinet,  the  fourth  having  been  found  (last  year  only)  by 
my  friend  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Dobree  Fox,  Vicar  of  Castle  Morton. 
I  have  tried  to  get  the  larvae  by  beating  the  alders  in  August,  but 
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have  hitherto  entirely  failed.     On  Snnday,  August  28th,  passing 
along  a  hedgerow  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  this  house,  | 
my  eyes  fell  upon  a  nearly  full-fed  larva  of  Aeronyeta  tdni  curled  } 
up  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf  of  hawthorn.     My  sons  the  following  i 
day  beat  the  hedgerow  from  end  to  end,  but  without  further  ^ 
result.     The  larva  pupated  the  same  week  in  a  dry  piece  of  the 
hollow  stem  of  Htracleum  spiumdylium.     This  makes  the  twelfth 
larva  of  A.  alni  I  have  had  in  my  possession,  all  found  within 
three  miles  of  this  house.     So  far  they  have  produced  seven 
imagos,  which  now  adorn  my  cabinet — [Rev.]  Thos.  W.  Daltby; 
Madeley  Vicarage,  Newcastle,  StafL 

BoLETOBiA  FULiGiN ARIA.— Since  informing  you  of  the  capture 
of  this  insect  (Entom.  xiv.  212),  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
the  other  two,  which  I  expected  were  in  the  same  cellar,  have 
both  been  captured.  One  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bond, 
and  the  other  I  have.  Both  were  females. — Fred.  \Y.  Smith  ; 
Hollywood  House,  Dartmouth  Point,  Blackheath,  Aug.  27,  1881. 

BoLETOBiA  FDLiGiNARiA  IN  LoNDON.— I  am  pleascd  to  inform 
you  that  another  specimen  of  Boletobia  fidiginaria  has  just  been  | 
taken  (10  o'clock)  in  our  warehouse  in  Thames  Street,  this  being  f 
a  female,  and  owing  to  its  having  been  out  some  time  is  a  little 
worn,  but  nevertheless  a  perfect  specimen.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  capture  of  my  first  (male)  specimen,  July 
l4th,  and  this  one  (female),  August  25th. — J.  K.  Wellman; 
219,  Elm  Park,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W.,  August  25,  1881. 

EUPTTHECIA    EXPALLIDATA   TWO   TEARS   IN    PuPA. — In   Scptem- 

ber,  187U,  I  collected  about  eighty  larvfe  of  Eupitheeia  expaUidaia 
from  the  golden-rod  (which  abounds  here) ;  from  these  lams 
forty-four  of  the  perfect  insects  emerged  during  June,  Joly,  and 
Angnat,  1880,  and  nineteen  in  the  corresponding  mouths  of  this 
year— 1881.  Were  lepidopterists  previously  aware  that  a  pro* 
portion  of  this  insect  remained  two  years  in  the  pupa  state  ?— 
[Rev.]  O.  P.Camdridoe  ;  Bloxwortli  Kectory,  Sept.  10,  1881. 

[It  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  for  pupao  of  the  genos 
EupUhecia  to  remain  over  to  the  second  year.  I  know  of  an 
instance  of  E,  togata  pnpo  producing  moths  in  the  third  season. 
-J.  T.  C.J 

CoRKMU  QUAoaiTASOURiA  IN  NoRrouL  —  I  think  a  few 
remarks  on  Uie  occurrence  of  this  local  insect  in  Norfolk  will  not 
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out  of  place.  I  have  taken  the  species  in  many  localities 
this  county,  and  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  county  it 
jems  to  be  generally  distributed  and  in  some  seasons  fairly 
)mmon.  This  season  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  procuring  the 
isect  in  good  condition,  but  I  have  never  observed  it  more 
plentiful.  Indeed,  although  it  may  appear  strange  to  some, 
found  the  species,  in  a  locality  about  eighteen  miles  from 
this  town,  one  of  the  commonest  of  Geometry;  one,  and 
frequently  two  or  three,  would  start  up  at  nearly  every  stroke  of 
the  beating-stick.  As  far  as  I  have  observed  it  has  a  preference 
for  settling  on  the  trunks  of  various  trees,  and  often  have 
I  noticed  it  leave  such  situations  at  the  approach  of  the  collector, 
closely  resembling  in  this  respect  Boarmia  repandata.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  method  of  collecting  C.  quadrifasciaria  during 
the  daytime  is  to  strike  the  trunks  of  trees  with  a  stick,  and  if  in 
the  locality  where  this  method  is  adopted  the  insect  will  fly  up 
to  shift  quarters  for  similar  situations,  and  can  then  be  netted  or 
marked  down  again.  It  is  also  easily  obtained  by  mothing 
at  dusk,  as  it  then  flies  freely.  I  think  from  what  I  have  stated 
that  Norfolk  may  be  chronicled  as  amongst  the  best  of  localities 
for  this  species.— E.  A.  Atmore  ;  8,  Union  Street,  King's  Lynn, 
September  17,  1881. 

Range  of  Coreimia  quadrifasciaria  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties.— The  occurrence  of  this  species  at  Danbury,  as  recorded 
in  the  September  *  Entomologist'  (Entom.  xiv.  212),  is  very 
interesting  to  Essex  collectors.  Would  it  not,  however,  be  to  the 
advantage  of  Entomology  in  general  for  anyone  before  publishing 
similar  captures  to  collect  information  as  to  other  places  in  the 
same  district  where  the  species  to  be  noticed  has  occurred  ?  It 
seems  to  me  a  lamentable  lack  in  entomological  literature  that 
there  should  be  no  modern  work  recording  the  habitats  of  our 
rarer  species.  To  read,  as  we  do  in  Newman,  that  C.  quadri- 
fasciaria,  for  instance,  has  occurred  in  Suffolk,  is  scarcely 
satisfactory  to  one's  feelings,  if  one  wishes  to  invade  the  habitat 
of  the  species.  Stainton's  work  was,  doubtless,  almost  perfect 
when  published ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen 
such  strides  made  in  Entomology  that  surely  a  new  edition  is 
called  for.  Failing  this,  could  you  not  make  it  a  speciality  in  the 
'  Entomologist '  to  publish  from  time  to  time  lists  of  localities  for 
some  of  our  rarer  species  ?     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
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interesting  point  in  connection  with  a  species  than  its  VRUfie  of 
distribntion  in  a  small  country  like  England. .  Such  a  knowledgs 
would  help  us  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  extremely  limited 
range  of  such  an  insect  as  Aeranycta  »trigosa^  whose  food-}! 
perhaps  more  widely  distributed  in  England  than  any  othti  ;.... 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  species  recorded  last  month  at  Danbury, 
I  believe,  if  records  of  its  occurrence  were  collected,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  but 
extremely  local.  Personally  I  have  taken  it  this  season  at 
Brandon,  and  found  it  some  ten  years  since  not  uncommonly  at 
Harlow.  My  friend  Mr.  W.  J.  Cross,  of  Ely,  has  taken  it  at 
Stanstead  (Essex)  and  at  Cromer  this  season.  It  has  also 
occurred  more  than  once  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge. — 
Gilbert  H.  Raynor;  Hereward  Hall,  Ely,  September  12,  1881. 

ACRONTCTA   ALNI   NEAR   LEICESTER.— On  AugUSt   6th   I   found 

in  my  garden  a  larva  of  Acronycta  alni.  It  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length.  The  larva  was  taken  on  a  rose  tree,  on  th# 
leaves  of  which  it  continues  to  feed ;  neither  whitethpm  nor 
alder,  its  assumed  food -plants,  grow  in  the  garden  or  near.* 
W.  L.  Salusburt;  130,  Loudon  lioad,  Leicester,  Aug.  12, 1881. 

ACRONTCTA  ALNI  NEAR  BuRTON-ON-TrENT. — I  had,  OR  Al 

89th,  1881,  a  fine  larva  of  ^4.  alni  brought  me;  it  was  found  on 
elm ;  it  has  since  spun  up  in  a  piece  of  dried  peat,  which  I  pot; 
into  the  cage.— George  Baker;  Alni  Villa,  Ashby  Road,  Burton* 
ou-Trent,  September  19,  1881. 

Hecatera  DT80DBA  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND. — As  Newnun  doet 
not  mention  Northumberland  as  one  of  the  counties  whert 
Hecatera  dy$odea  has  been  taken,  I  think  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  record  in  the  'Entomologist*  that  two  specimens  havt 
been  taken  at  Heaton  Hall,  Newcastle- upon- Tyne,  one  laal 
September  and  one  on  the  14th  of  this  September,  both  (v  •"•"'• 
t4»  light — Mrs.  liouTLEDOE ;  Stone  House,  Carlisle,  Sept. 
15,  IBMl. 

AoKOTis  0BRU8CA  IN  FiFEtHiuK. —Although  I  have  nevec 
DOtieed  any  mention  of  A  gratis  obelisea  having  been  caught  ift^ 
Seotland,  I  find  it  abundant  in  this  locality,  which  ii  situated  ■!< 
the  foot  of  hills  dote  to  the  sea,  alwaya  feeding  in  company  with 
Xylaphatia  polifodot^  and  genermlly  in  pain,  on  the  common  rag* 
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IB)rt. — Wilfred  W.  O.  Beveridge;  Rockville,  North  Queens- 
HBrry,  Fifeshire,  September  5,  1881. 

H    [I^  ^^*  Buchanan  White's  '  Lepidoptera  of  Scotland,'  Agrotis 

WSmelisca  is  stated  to  be  '*  very  local,"  and  is  recorded  certainly 

IpDm    the    "Forth"    district,    doubtfully    from    "  Solway,"    and 

■  probably  from  several  other  of  his  divisions  (Scot.  Nat.  ii.  281). 

In  the  same  journal  Sir  Thomas  Moncreiffe  recorded  this  species 

as  abundant  on  Moncreiffe  Hill,  Perth,  and  adds,  "  I  think  it  has 

increased  considerably  in  the  last  two  years"  (Scot.  Nat.  iv.  108; 

1877).      In   Prof.    Trail's    'Lepidoptera   of  the    Dee,'   we   find 

''A.  ohelisca— once  at  Old  Aberdeen"  (Trans.  Nat.  Hist.   Soc. 

Aberdeen,  1878,  p.  36).— E.  A.  F.] 

Heliothis  armigera  in  Gloucestershire. — I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  capturing  another,  though  rather  weather-beaten, 
specimen  of  this  Noctua,  when  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  on  the 
2nd  of  September.  I  was  beating  my  way  through  some  rough 
boggy  ground  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  searching  principally  for 
llymenoptera,  about  mid-day,  when  a  pale-coloured  moth  started 
up  in  front  of  me,  which  I  took  to  be  a  Lithosia,  It  flew  very 
softly  some  twenty  yards  on,  and,  noting  whereabouts,  I  went  on 
with  what  I  was  doing,  intending  to  have  another  look  at  it.  On 
my  getting  nearer  I  observed  it  settled  on  a  bent  with  wings 
partially  expanded  and  head  downwards  towards  the  ground,  and 
seeing  it  was  not  what  I  expected  I  pushed  through  towards  it, 
but  it  was  off  before  I  could  get  near  enough  to  net  it.  It  flew 
now  only  a  very  short  distance,  more  in  the  open,  and  settled 
itself  exactly  in  the  same  position  again ;  I  soon  had  it  in  my  net, 
and  found  out  what  it  was.  Is  it  singular  for  a  Noctua  to  settle 
head  downwards  ?  It  was  this  very  circumstance  that  attracted 
my  attention  to  it.  I  might  add,  although  the  sun  was  bright 
there  was  a  stiffish  breeze  blowing.  Was  this  the  reason  ;  or  do 
Noctuse  sometimes  repose  thus  ?— V.  E.  Perkins  ;  20,  Gloucester 
Street,  S.W.,  September  16,  1881. 

ScoPARiA  coNSPicuALis,  Hodgk.,  near  York. — Mr.  Prest,  of 
York,  lately  sent  up  to  me  for  identification  two  specimens  of  a 
Scoparia,  which  prove  to  be  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  new  species, 
S.  conspicualis.  They  were  captured  this  season  near  York. — 
John  T.  Carrington;  Royal  Aquarium,  S.W.,  September,  1881. 

Tortrices   in   Epping   Forest.— During   the   last  week   in 
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August  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking,  in- one  of  its  old  localities, 
Peronea  eritUma  in  several  Tarieties.  Sen^asia  spiniana  was 
flying  round  the  whitetliom-bushes  in  open  glades  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.— Thomas  Eedlb  ;  40,  Goldsmith's  liow, 
Hackney  Road,  £. 

Pbbonba  aspsrsana  (HUbner)  infestinq  the  Strawberry.— 
During  June  I  received   from  Blairgowrie,  N.B.,  some  larvic, 
which  my  friendly  correspondent  thought  might  prove  to  be  that 
American  pest,  Anchylopera  comptanat  which  has  so  much  dis- 
couraged   strawberry   culture  in   various  localities    across   the 
Atlantic.     A  few  of  these  have  developed  into  moths ;  and  I  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Fitch  for  the  identification  of  the  species,  which  liad 
not  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  observed  upon  the  strawberry. 
That  plant  is,  indeed,  remarkably  free  from  the  attacks  of  lepi- 
dopterous  larvae,  though  it  may  appear  to  be  liable  to  the  visits  of  « 
many  that  feed  upon   various  species  of  the  Rosaceous  order.  1 
The  food  of  P.  aspersana  is  stated  to  be  usually  either  Poten*  f 
UUAt  dropwort    {Spirtta  fd'ipendnla),   or  salad   burnet  {PoUrium 
§amguiMorha)\  but  if  the  increasing  culture  of  the  strawberry  is 
likely  to   attract  this   species  to  it,  and   perhaps  increase  itsl' 
numbers,  it  will  turn   out  rather  serious.     At  Blairgowrie  the  ! 
larvae  were  noticed  upon  the  plants  in  1880,  but  they  were  still  L 
more  prolific   this  year,  destroying   several   acres,  in   spite  of  | 
attempts  to   keep   them   under.     The    eggs,   my  correspondent! 
thinks,  are  laid  in  the  buds,  the  larvte  feeding  during  May  and  J|j 
June;   and  he  believes  there  is  a  second  brood  in  September.^: 
The  severe  remedy  of  burning  the  surface  has  now  been  tried, 
and  it  is  probably  difficult  to  suggest  anything  short  of  this 
which  would  be   of  utility.— J.  R.  S.  Clu-tord  ;    18,  Cambrian 
Grove,  Gravesend,  Kent,  September  11,  1881. 

Rare  Lepidoptera  in  Essex.-  I  am  glad  to  announce  the 
capture  of  a  nice  specimen  of  ArgynuU  Laihonia;  it  was  flying 
along  a  road  at  St.  Osyth,  and  ver}'  conwiderately  settled  on  ths 
mud  about  a  yard  in  front  of  me  until  1  adjusted  my  net,  and 
captured  it;  this  was  on  September  14th.  On  the  0th  I  took  a 
female  Colias  Eduga  on  tlie  coast  near  CUoton*on*8ea,  and  hope 
to  see  other  captures  recorded,  if  any  have  been  made,  as  tlie 
oeeorreiioe  of  isolated  specuueni  in  seasons  when  the  species  is 
is  of  much  more  interest  than  the  record  of  any  number 


■Bbf  captures  when  it  is  common.  Four  specimens  of  Sphinx 
convolvuli  have  been  brought  to  me  of  late,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  fine. — W.  H.  Harwood;  8,  West  Stockwell  Street, 
Colchester,  September  20,  1881. 

Notes  from  Ranworth  Fen. — On  August  15th  I  sugared, 
with  my  brother,  in  Ranworth  Fen.  The  heavy  and  almost  con- 
tinuous rains  of  the  week  before  had  left  the  marshes  in  anything 
but  a  pleasant  state  for  working,  water  lying  everywhere,  under 
the  grass  and  sedges,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  in  many 
places  forming  large  pools  much  deeper.  We  sugared  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  some  alder  bushes,  but  our  efforts  were  only 
rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  one  species,  Apamea  fibrosa ;  this 
was  abundant  enough,  and  we  had  taken  twenty-five  specimens, 
when  an  unlucky  slip  into  a  pool  put  a  stop  to  sugaring  for  me 
that  night.  Besides  the  A.  fibrosa  we  saw  nothing  but  one  Plusia 
festuccB  and  a  couple  of  the  ubiquitous  Triphcena  pronuba.  The 
next  day  was  dull  and  cloudy.  We  tried  beating,  and  took  on  the 
marsh  Cidaria  testata,  Acidalia  immutata,  Phibalapteryx  lignata, 
Crambus  selaselluSy  and  C.  uliginosellus.  In  the  alder  carrs  we  got 
Epione  apiciaria.  All  the  Geometers  we  saw  were  much  faded 
and  weather-worn.  In  the  afternoon  the  sun  came  out  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  with  the  sun  appeared  Papilio  Machaon. 
We  netted  a  couple,  and  saw  two  or  three  more ;  and  afterwards 
my  brother  took  another  at  rest  on  a  reed.  At  dusk  we  netted 
Nonagria  fulva  and  N.  despecta,  but  the  latter  insect  was  going  off 
in  condition.  We  sugared  that  night  in  the  very  core  of  the  fen, 
between  two  reed  beds.  We  stopped  till  midnight,  but  took 
nothing  except  four  A,  fibrosa,  T.  pronuba  always  excepted.  I 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  this  latter  insect  turning  up  so 
^ieeply  into  the  fen.  Up  to  August  8th,  when  the  fine  weather 
Biltimately  broke  up  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  past  season  had 
Hbeen  a  good  one  for  entomologists,  as  it  was  generally  in  the 
^Broads  district.  P.  Machaon  has  abounded.  One  collector 
showed  me  a  box  containing  fifteen  dozen  pupaB,  taken  in  little 
more  than  a  week.  One  imago  which  he  bred  remained,  he 
declared,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  pupal  state.  The 
same  man  showed  me  a  board  on  which  were  set  nine  specimens 
of  Nonagria  brevilinea,  some  in  fine  condition;  also  a  few 
N.cannce. — C.  Candler;  Harleston,  Norfolk,  September  1,  1881. 
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Dobs  Food  produce  Variatio!!  ?— In  the  remarks  that  ^' 
Butler  makes  touch  in  1^  Mr.  White's  paper  (Entom.p.  178)  ht 
**I  do  not  admit  Mr.  White's  statement  that  food  does  tn\ 
produce  yariation,"  and  then  instances  Mr.  Herbert  Goss V 
experiments  in  the  rearing  of  OdoiifitU  potatoria.  This  year  I 
have  reared  a  quantity  of  O.  potatoria^  and,  from  my  botanical 
ignorance  of  the  grasses  they  fed  upon,  I  have  given  to  them  the 
grass  that  was  most  handy — sometimes  it  came  from  Kent, 
sometimes  from  Hampshire,  more  often  from  the  London  parks, 
miles  from  where  the  larvae  originally  came  from.  In  no  single 
instance  have  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  departure  from  the 
normal  type  either  in  size  or  colour.  Having  made  in  rearing  of 
larvas  the  changing  of  food -plants  a  speciality,  hoping  thus  to  get 
varieties,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  with  confidence  on  this  subject. 
If  the  food-plant  be  cheniically  treated,  or  the  larvae  be  kept  in 
other  than  natural  conditions,  then  variable  forms  and  colours 
may  be  expected,  and  dwarfs  in  size  especially.  This  year  I  have 
had  feeding  between  three  and  four  hundred  larvae  of  Arctia  caja; 
some  idea  of  Uieir  number  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  their 
devouring  in  ten  hours  a  large  cabbage  and  two  lettuces.  These 
larvae  were  the  majority  of  them  taken  at  Willesden,  from  off  the 
nettle  and  a  bushy  kind  of  shrub  which  the  country  people  call 
the  **  snow-berry."  They  were  reared  on  dock,  dandelion,  plan- 
tain, nettle,  sallow,  whitethorn,  blackthorn,  oak,  and  a  host  of 
other  food-plants  far  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  food  was 
changed  daily,  and  always  differed  from  that  of  the  previous  day,  yet 
in  no  case  as  yet  has  even  a  noticeable  variety  come  out  Some 
months  back,  conversing  with  Mr.  Bond  on  this  subject,  he 
remarked  that  some  years  ago  a  friend  and  himself  had  about 
fire  hundred  larvae  feeding  on  various  food-plants,  with  the  hope 
of  getting  a  variety,  with  the  same  results  as  myself.  'i*hus  far  my 
experience  is  conclusively  in  favour  of  the  theory  advanced  by 
Mr.  White.— Thos.  Humblk  Ralpe. 

Ajt  Eiitomolooical«  evenino  at  tiik  Royal  AQUARiuii.-^ 
After  h«Ting  been  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  entomologists 
for  sereral  months,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  drop  into  th# 
Boyal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Sep* 
timber  5th,  and  meet  so  many  entomological  friends,  and  to 
delight  my  eyes  by  looking  on  the  beauties  which  had  beedi 
eapCnred    daring   the    season,  and  were   then  exhibited  in  a 
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alaxy  of  lepidopterous  stars.  The  first  box  peeped  into 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Farn :  in  it  were  some  fine  varieties  of 
Tephrosia  biundularia,  a  black  T.  crepuscularia  from  Wales; 
a  series  each  of  Lyccena  Corydon  and  L.  Adonis,  showing  inte- 
resting variations  of  under  sides ;  a  beautifully -marked  variety  of 
Abraxas  grossulariata,  also  three  curious  Tortrices,  the  specific 
identification  of  which  did  not  appear  to  be  clearly  established ; 
one  of  these  seemed  to  be  a  variety  of  Spilonota  lariciana, 
Mr.  Elisha  showed  a  box  of  bred  Tineina,  among  which  were 
Colcopliora  alcyonipennellay  C.  vibicella,  C.  conspicuella,  Nemotois 
scabiosella  and  N.  Schiffermillerella,  Laverna  Raschkiella,  Gelechia 
maculella,  Gracilaria  semifasciella ;  in  this  box  were  also  examples 
of  Platypteryx  sicida  and  Pterophorus  microdactylus.  Mr.  Machin 
exhibited  a  fine  series  of  bred  Pteroxia  caudella ;  and  Mr.  Pratt 
examples  of  Ephippiphora  tetragonana,  E.  obscurana,  Eupoecilia 
griseana,  E.  impllc'itana,  and  others.  Three  fine  specimens  of 
Boletobia  fuliginaria  were  shown,  one  a  female,  by  Mr.  T.  Williams, 
and  a  male  and  female  by  Mr.  Wellmau.  This  gentleman  also 
exhibited  a  series  of  bred  Ai'ctia  fuUginosa,  each  example  showing 
some  slight  variation  of  hind  wings;  also  some  very  beautiful 
varieties  of  Venusia  cambricaria.  Mr.  Brown's  box  contained, 
among  other  insects  of  lesser  interest,  two  fine  Acronycta  alni  and 
a  specimen  of  Catocala  fraxini  bred  from  foreign  eggs ;  the  blue 
band  of  the  hind  wings  seemed  of  a  paler  shade  than  in  veritable 
British  specimens.  Mr.  Graham  showed  a  specimen  of  the  dark 
form  of  Limenitis  Sibylla.  The  new  '*pug,"  Eupithecia  jasioneata 
(Crewe),  Nyctegretes  achatinella,  Penthina  postremana.  Coccyx 
pygmeana,  Eupoecilia  ambiguana,  E.  flaviciliana,  Pterophorus  Icetus 
and  P.  Zetterstedtii  were  shown  by  Mr.  Meek ;  also  a  case  of 
insects  from  the  Hebrides,  among  which  were  some  curious  forms 
of  various  species, — Boarmia  repandata  of  a  stone-grey  colour, 
Emynelesia  albulata  quite  white  and  without  markings,  Campto- 
gramina  bilineata  much  suffused  with  black,  Xylophasia  rurea, 
examples  of  the  var.  Borealis,  besides  some  nearly  black  forms. 
Mr.  Carrington  exhibited  a  new  Scoparia,  lent  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
of  Preston,  and  named  Scoparia  conspicualis ;  also  some  fine 
varieties  of  Boarmia  repandata,  one  of  which  was  especially 
beautiful ;  an  example  of  Argynnis  paphia  of  ordinary  markings, 
but  with  a  whitish  blotch  of  irregular  shape  near  the  centre  of 
each  wing;    extraordinary  varieties  of  Cosmia   trapezina  of  an 
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orange  colour;  a  dark  variety  of  CU'ofd  glabraria;  a  carious 
aberration  of  VenUia  maculata,  on  the  right,  posterior  wing  <; 
which  was  a  blackish  dash  extending  from  the  base  to  the  mid(ll< 
of  hind  margin;  and  a  banded  variety  of  Amphidani  betularia ; 
besides  which  were  several  other  rare  species.  Mr.  Eedle  showed 
a  box  containing  Meliana  flammea,  Nonagria  Hellmanni,  an  1 
N.  arunditieta :  and  Mr.  Wailly,  a  fine  box  of  PapUio  Philant" . 
S^^tunx  quinquemaculatat  Sic,  and  several  silk-producing  Bom- 
byces,  with  their  cocoons ;  and  living  larvsB  of  Ceratocampa 
imperialls  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wailly,  as  well  as  other  larva  of 
rare  exotic  species,  all  of  which  had  been  reared  in  Mr.  Wailly*8 
garden;  these  included  the  American  Orgyia  leucoitigma,  first 
reared  in  this  country;  also  fine  cocoons  of  Attacui  Cynthiat  A. 
Pemyi,  and  those  of  a  new  hybrid  between  A.  Roylei  and  A.  Pemyi 
In  my  own  exhibition  box  were  examples  of  Toxocampa  eracca  ; 
banded  varieties  of  Boarmia  repandata;  one  specimen  of  an 
Eupithec'ta^  probably  new;  a  Dicrorampha  new  to  Great  Britain; 
and  one  not  identical  with,  but  closely  allied  to,  D.  alpina ;  also 
a  •*  plume,"  probably  new.  There  were  many  other  boxes  of 
insects  shown ;  but  memory  and  space  precludes  further  mention 
of  them.  To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  T.  Carrington  is  due  the 
origin  and  success  of  these  monthly  meetings.  In  May,  1 878,  the 
now  familiar  invitation  first  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  *  Ento- 
mologist,* and  but  few  "  first  Mondays  in  the  month  '*  have  passed 
since  that  time  without  a  goodly  gathering  of  entomologists  at  the 
Aquarium,  Tarying  from  twelve  to  forty-five  in  number;  neither 
has  there  been  an  evening  without  interesting  exhibits  of  insects 
and  discussion.— Richard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  N.W. 

Phjbdon  BBTUue  [Sliarp'i  Cat.).— Observing  Mr.  Hart's  en- 
quiry respecting  the  food -plant  of  Phtedon  betula  (Entom.  xif. 
187),  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  reply  to  his  query  it  was 
spoken  of  as  being  generally  abundant  in  watery  places.  I  am  not 
for  one  moment  going  to  dispute  such  authorities  as  my  friends 
Mr.  Fitch  and  Dr.  Power ;  but  as  my  experience  of  this  Ooleopteron 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  aforesaid  gentlemen,  it  may  not  be  unin* 
ier«sting  to  give  it:— Phadon  hetula  is  one  of  the  greatest  insed 
pests  the  market  gardeners  around  London  have  to  contend  with. 
Ha?ing  grown  horseradish  for  some  twenty  years  for  the  LondoB 
markets,  it  has  been  my  lot,  unfortunately,  to  have  my  attention 
frequently  called  to  this  pest,  particularly  in  hot  dry  seasons:  ii 
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Ikttacks  the  leaves  of  the  horseradish  when  about  eight  or  ten 
pnches  in  height,  and  if  not  speedily  destroyed  it  will  in  a  very 
fehort  time  sweep  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  leaving  nothing  of  the 
leaf,  but  the  stalk  standing  upright,  and  looking  like  a  dried-up 
lot  of  sticks,  the  result  being  that  the  plant  becomes  weakened 
and  gradually  dies,  and  this  on  land  where  there  is  no  water  near, 
unless,  indeed,  in  the  drain-pipes  underneath  the  surface.  I  have 
seen  the  leaves  literally  black  with  this  obnoxious  insect ;  and  as 
gas  lime,  slacked  lime,  soot,  salt,  and  many  other  special  fertilisers 
do  not  seem  to  make  any  impression  on  it,  the  only  remedy 
appears  to  be  fire ;  at  least  this  is  my  experience,  having  during 
that  time  had  to  burn  some  acres  of  land  to  get  rid  of  the  pest. 
In  the  year  1878,  on  about  two  acres  of  land  at  West  Ham,  which 
we  had  to  burn,  it  was  accompanied  by  Thyamis  oehroleuca,  Marsh, 
in  almost  as  great  abundance  as  the  Phcedon  itself.  It  is  also  very 
destructive  to  radishes  when  in  the  seed-leaf,  clearing  the  ground 
as  it  goes,  unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  showery,  and 
thus  helping  the  plant  into  the  rough  leaf,  in  which  state  it  seems 
to  defy  its  enemies.  I  should  say  this  appears  to  be  the  small 
form,  and  I  think  less  likely  to  be  found  near  water  than  the 
species  with  callosities  Dr.  Power  speaks  of.  I  do  not  find 
mention  of  this  insect  in  Miss  Ormerod's  valuable  *  Manual  of 
Injurious  Insects;'  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  she  has 
given  so  great  attention  to  insects  more  particularly  injurious  to 
agriculturists. — T.  K.  Billups  ;  4,  Swiss  Villas,  Coplestone  Road, 
Peckham. 

[If  Mr.  Billups  will  refer  to  the  article  in  the  *  Entomologist ' 
(Entom.  xiv.  187),  we  think  he  will  find  that  there  is  no  real 
discrepancy   between   his    own    account   and   the   statement   of 

tMr.  Fitch  and  Dr.  Power ;  but  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  a 
misapprehension  of  the  synonymy  as  there  stated.  Phcedon 
hetulce  of  Sharp's  Cat.  is  not  the  insect  Mr.  Billups  alludes  to, 
but  is  the  larger  one  with  callosities  on  the  shoulders,  called 
P.  armoracice  in  Wat.  Cat.,  and  stated  to  be  less  common,  but 
perhaps  more  aquatic.  The  species  which  Mr.  Billups  means  to 
speak  of  is  the  small  round  one,  the  P.  betulcB  of  Wat.  Cat.,  but 
called  by  Dr.  Sharp  P.  cochlearicB,  and  which,  in  the  article 
alluded  to,  is  stated  to  be  "  more  common,  less  aquatic,  and  to 
have  been  seen  utterly  destroying  a  crop  of  horseradish  in  a 
garden  ;"  agreeing  entirely  with  what  Mr.  Billups  says. — Ed.] 
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Captures  op  aculeate  HTMBKOPTEBJi.->At  the  commence- 
ment of  July  I  took  a  male  of  Crabro  icuUUattu  (=  pterotui)  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  at  the  back  of  the  running  deer  butt.  On 
August  1st  I  captured  a  splendid  female  of  Hopliiut  (Qoryie$) 
hieitKtuM  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  Aculeates  have  been 
scarcer  than  ever  this  season,  at  least  in  my  neighbourhood.  At 
a  specimen  I  give  the  result  of  my  last  three  half-days'  observa- 
tions, excluding  wasps  and  Bombi:  I  saw  one  male  CUuia 
trU^inctaf  two  males  and  one  female  of  Andrena  dorsata,  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  small  Halicti,  one  male  MegachiU  centunadarist  the 
above-mentioned  Jlopitsus,  and  a  female  of  Crabro  cribrarim. 
This  is  by  no  means  exceptional,  for  the  same  paucity  of  aculeate 
Hymenoptera  has  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  season  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years ;  each  succeeding  year  has  been  worse 
than  the  previous  one.— Joun  B.  Bridoman  ;  Norwich. 

ScARcmr  OF  aculeate  Hymenoptera  round  London. —  I; 
Having  been  out  on  several  occasions  in  various  parts  of  Surrey 
and  Kent  in  search  of  aculeate  Hymenoptera,  and  meeting  with 
hardly  any  success,  although  the  places  visited  are  celebrated 
localities  for  tliese  insects,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 
other  collectors  have  been  more  fortunate.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  the  late  severe  winter  and  cold  spring  have  told  very  much 
upon  the  Andrenida  especially.  With  the  exception  of  taking 
a  ver)'  few  at  Sevenoaks  at  Easter,  I  have  hardly  found  any. 
Bombi,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  rather  plentiful.  Otlier 
aculeates  have,  like  the  solitary  bees,  hardly  put  in  an  appearance, 
notwithstanding  the  tropical  heat  we  have  lately  endured.  Saw- 
flies,  too,  seem  very  restricted  in  numbers.  I  hope  others  can 
give  a  better  report  from  other  localities,  which  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  in  an  early  number  of  the  *  Entomologist' — 
V.  R.  Pebxins;  64,  Gloucester  Street.  S.W.,  July  22,  IfiSl. 

Obbat  scABcmr  op  Wasps  in  Kirkcudbrioutshirs.— I^ast 
year,  as  I  recorded  at  the  time  (fa)ntom.  xiii.  223),  this  county 
had  to  endure  a  veritable  plague  of  wasps.  The  winter  of 
18H0-B1  was  exceptionally  severe  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
Britain,  and  the  spring  was  very  cold  and  protracted.  Excessively 
hot  weather,  for  tlie  period  of  the  year,  commenced  about  May 
Hthf  and  eontinued  till  the  end  of  the  montli.  During  tliis  time  the 
large  female  waaps— almost  all  Ve$pa  vubjaris  and  WgermaHica-^ 
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Ipame  forth  from  tlieir  winter  quarters  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
klong  the  hedge-sides,  and  in  the  woods  and  plantations,  they 
were  as  plentiful  as  ever  I  saw  the  workers  on  a  hot  August  day. 
The  most  serious  alarm  prevailed  amongst  gardeners,  bee-keepers, 
and  all  whose  *'  crops"  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  plague  of 
wasps  which  seemed  inevitable,  and  paragraphs  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  the  local  newspapers.  There  seemed  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  wasps  would  be  a  hundredfold  more  numerous  than 
in  1880;  but  simultaneously  with  the  advent  of  the  cold  wet 
weather  that  set  in  about  June  2nd,  and  has  continued  since 
without  intermission  in  this  district,  the  wasps  disappeared ;  and 
since  then  I  do  not  believe  I  have  seen  a  total  of  fifty  examples. 
What  was  the  reason  of  this  disappearance  ?  I  scarcely  think 
this  can  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  cold  wet  weather,  but 
undoubtedly  that  was  the  chief  cause.  I  am  of  opinion  that  many 
of  the  female  wasps  were  barren,  and  never  commenced  to  form 
nests.  The  summers  of  1877  and  1879  were  wet  and  sunless,  and 
there  were  almost  no  wasps ;  while  the  summers  of  1878  and  1880 
were  very  fine  seasons,  and  wasps  were  exceptionally  numerous. — 
Robert  Service;  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  August  16,  1881. 

FoRFicuLiD^. — Those  species  which  compose  this  little  group 
of  insects  are  placed  by  some  naturalists  under  the  order 
Orthoptera,  while  others  consider  that  they  possess  such 
distinctive  features  as  to  render  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  form  a  separate  order,  and  have  thus  termed  them  the 
Euplexoptera.  Whether  they  are  entitled  to  this  position  in 
Science  it  is  not  my  object  now  to  discuss ;  but,  as  these  insects 
are  this  season  so  extraordinarily  abundant  in  our  neighbourhood 
as  to  cause  them  to  be  quite  a  pest,  perhaps  a  short  account  of 
their  doings  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
*  Entomologist.'  Their  fondness  for  dahlias  is  well  known  to 
every  horticulturist,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
have  this  summer  vigorously  attacked  these  plants.  In  one  bed 
our  "traps"  daily  yield  large  quantities,  and  still  they  come  as 
numerous  as  ever,  devouring  the  buds  long  before  the  flowers  are 
visible,  thus  effectually  destroying  the  object  of  the  gardener. 
They  have  also  taken  possession  of  some  picotees,  where  some 
may  be  found  in  every  flower.  The  entomologist  at  night  finds 
them  a  source  of  much  annoyance.  Sugaring  some  trees  in  our 
garden,  a  distance  of  12  feet  apart  for  a  length  of  100  yards,  we 
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find  on  every  patch  of  gugar  a  score  or  two  revelling  apon  tlif 
aweets;  nor  do  they  stop  there,  but  even  ascend  the  street-lamps  ; 
and  so,  when  adopting  this  mode  of  collecting,  one  is  certain  U> 
net  more  earwigs  than  moths..  They  also  intrude  in  our  dwellings, 
where  woe  be  to  the  entomologist  who  leaves  his  setting-house 
within  their  reach,  as  they  seem  to  possess  a  great  liking  for  his 
specimens.  Unfortunately  I  can  give  testimony  upon  this  point ; 
after  entering  the  house  the  modu$  operatidi  is  to  pass  along  each 
aetting-board,  and  to  cut  off  all  the  antennae  without  otherwise 
injuring  the  insects ;  on  one  occasion  in  two  days  a  single  en 
removed  thirty-six  pairs  belonging  to  Diloba  carvleocei 
while  about  a  dozen  other  sorts  that  were  upon  the  same  boards 
remained  untouched.  This  season  one  again  managed  to  elude 
my  vigilance,  but  happily  was  detected  before  doing  much 
mischief,  the  choice  this  time  being  some  rows  of  bred  N.  dieUBO. 
— H.  T.  DoBsoN,  J  UN. ;  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 


United  Field  Naturalist's  Societt.  —  A 
attended  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Sunday,  Sept*  i 
nth,  at  Middleton,  near  Manchester.  After  several  interesting 
discussions  on  botanical,  ornithological,  geological,  and  other 
subjects,  the  meeting  adjourned  for  luncheon.  On  reassembling 
Mr.  J.  Thorpe,  of  Middleton,  read  a  long  and  carefully  prepared 
discourse  upon  "  Insects  injurious  to  plant-life."  He  divided  his 
subject  into  sections :  such  as  foliage  feeders,  insects  detrimental 
to  fruit,  ornamental  flowers,  wood- borers,  «&c.  After  enumerating 
a  large  number  of  insects  looked  upon  by  man  as  his  enemies, 
Mr.  Thorpe  explained  some  of  his  experiments  with  Nature's 
natural  check  upon  these  creatures,  rtr.,  the  ichneumons.  A 
long  discussion  followed  upon  the  points  raised  by  the  essayist, 
and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Commissioner 
Thorpe  for  his  paper.  We  need  not  point  out  the  advantage  of  these 
periodical  gatherings  of  naturalibtH  in  our  great  manufacturing 
centres,  nor  to  the  elevating  influence  they  have  upon  many  who 
would  otherwise  take  little  interest  in  matters  Bruntifu .—Kn. 

Ebbatum.— In  tlie  editorial  note  on  BoUtobia  /uUginaria^ 
p.  S19,  for  **  tpeeiea"  read  ** ipeoimen."  P.  luo,  1. 7,  for  **inchei*' 
read'^linea.'* 
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URANIA     SLOANUS    AT     HOME. 

By  p.  H.  Gossk,  F.R.S. 

No.  II.— THE   LARVA  AND  PUPA. 

In  the  *  Entomologist'  for  June,  1880,  appeared  some  pen- 
pictures  of  one  of  the  most  elegantly-formed  and  most  richly- 
coloured  of  exotic  Lepidoptera.  From  the  same  careful  observers 
I  can  now  describe  the  transformations  of  this  fine  insect,  which, 
though  it  is  a  denizen  of  one  of  the  oldest  British  colonies,  have 
to  this  time  remained  unknown. 

My  friend,  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Mais,  had  written  to  me  as  follows, 
from  Walton,  Jamaica,  under  date  of  July  6th,  1880 : — "  We  are 
now  highly  interested  in  watching  some  curious  larvae,  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  are  those  of  Urania  Sloanus.  They  were 
found  at  a  spot  near  the  coast,  which  a  week  ago  was  swarming 
with  Uranics,  all  in  much  battered  condition.  The  caterpillars 
suspend  themselves  in  the  air  by  a  long  silken  thread,  having 
the  power  to  descend,  hereby,  from  trees  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
to  the  ground ;  and  back  again,  when  disturbed. 

"  The  larvae,  when  ready  for  change  into  the  pupa-stage,  weave 
a  silken  net,  including  therein  gnawed  fragments  of  the  leaves 
they  have  been  feeding  on,  and  pellets  of  their  own  foeces. 

'*  We  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  lighted  on  the  larva  of 
Urania^  but  it  seems  probable.  The  imago  is  in  multitudes  here 
at  present ;  and  generally  in  perfect  condition.  In  some  places 
they  hang  on  the  branches  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
like  swarms  of  bees  ! " 

A  fortnight  later  my  friend  thus  wrote  : — "  All  doubt  on  the 

21 
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subject  baa  been  dlBpellod.    Tbis  morning  came  into  being  tlu 
first  Urama  Sloanug  tbat  baa  been  reared  from  tbe  burva.     It 
assomed  tbe  pupa  form  on  tbe  7tb  instant,  baving  been  fr^ 
tbe  leaves  of  wbat  we  know  as  tbe  wild  walnut."    My  c 
spondent,  witb  excusable  pride  and  eutbusiasm,  enters  into 
many  minute  details  of  the  appearance  of  his  new-bom  treasure 
and  of  his  manipulation  of  it.     These,  though  interesting,  I  wil 
not  repeat ;  but  rather  quote  some  fui'tbur  observations  made  oii 
tbe  Urvie  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

"On  tbe  12tb  [of  July,  1880]  my  son  and  I  rode  down  to 
Bogue  Bay,  near  Ocbo  Rios.  It  is  a  pretty  little  bay,  wooded  t> 
tbe  water*8  edge ;  the  trees,  in  many  instances  hanging  over  tli< 
beacb.  From  some  branches  we  saw  several  of  these  black  aiii 
white  caterpillars,  letting  themselves  down  by  a  single  silkcii 
thread,  until  they  ioucheil  the  salt  water.  There  they  wouli 
remain  a  few  seconds,  enjoying  their  sea-bath,  and  then  the} 
would  haul  themselves  up  again  to  the  leaf  they  had  selected  n 
their  temporary  home.  If  touched,  they  would  let  out  tbe  threat i 
witb  great  rapidity. 

"On  closer  inspection  we  observed  some  trees, — known  bv 
tbe  fishermen  around  as  the  wild  walnut, — witb  large  almond - 
shaped  leaves,  covered  with  these  caterpillars,  of  different  sizes. 
all  feeding  greedily.  Many  of  tbe  trees  had  been  denuded  to  th* 
very  leaf-stalks,  and  then  forsaken  by  the  larvsB  for  fresh  food. 

"It  was  curious  and  interesting  to  notice  how  these  hair} 
caterpillars  abounded.  Some  were  crawling  on  the  sand  ;  soni* 
floating  in  the  sea,  at  the  merCy  of  the  tiny  wavelets  that  brok< 
ui)on  tbe  shore.  All,  however,  seemed  quite  happy,  and  at  bomi . 
whether  on  land  or  sea.  These  fortunate  creatures  appeared  to 
us  to  have  no  enemies.  A  fisherman  close  by  told  me  that  wbat 
we  saw  was  nothing  to  the  number  be  bad  seen  two  days  pn 
Tioosly.  The  trees,  he  said,  were  black  witb  them ;  and  be  added 
that,  every  year,  about  the  same  time  in  July,  these  oaterpilUrs 
are  found  wherever  tbe  wild  walnut  grows.  1  may  add  that,  four 
days  biiert— on  tbe  10th, — we  revisited  the  sfMjt,  but  not  a  tract 
of  burv»  or  popn  was  to  be  found  I " 

My  oonrespondent  kindly  sent  to  me  the  empty  puparium 
within  its  bose  ooooon,  affixed  to  the  surfaoe  of  a  broad, « 
leathery  leaf,  and  several  lanrn  of  different  sizes,  preservoi  u, 
aloofaol.    He  aUo  inclosed  a  perfect  leaf,  of  wbat  he  calls  ths 


Id  walnut.     I  had  supposed  that  this  would  prove  the  Picro- 

ndron  juglans  of  Grisebach ;  but  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  assures 

'    me  that   it   is   not   that   species.      The   material  was   in   fact 

insufficient   for   determination,   which   had  to   be   deferred  till 

:   another  season  should  enable  my  friend  to  remit  me  a  specimen 

with  flower  and  germen.     This  he  has  now  done  with  more  larvae 

and  pupae ;  and  the  plant  proves,  on  the  same  high  authority,  to 

be  no  other  than  the  euphorbiaceous  cob-nut,  Omphalea  triandra, 

which  Mr.  Macleay  gives  as  the  food  of  the  allied  Urania  Fernan- 

dince  in  Cuba ;  a  tree  whose  polymorphic  leaves  may  well  excuse 

the  fisherman's  mistake. 

I  have  now  but  to  add  careful  descriptions  of — 

The  Larva  and  Pupa  of  Urania  Sloanus. 

Of  the  Larva  the  general  figure  is  that  common  to  many 
caterpillars,  especially  among  the  Bombyces  and  Noctuae,  the 
segments  nearly  cylindric,  and  equal  in  thickness  throughout; 
carrying  four  pairs  of  prolegs,  besides  the  anal  pair.  The  head 
is  smaller  (but  not  conspicuously)  than  the  first  thoracic  segment, 
from  which  it  protrudes  without  the  intervention  of  any  neck, 
such  as  that  common  in  Hesperidan  larvae :  it  is  marked  from 
occiput  to  lip  by  an  indentation.  Its  colour  is  uniformly  a  reddish 
fulvous ;  smooth ;  each  cheek  carrying  six  simple  ocelli,  arranged 
thus :  five  in  a  bow,  of  which  the  central  three  are  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  one  on  the  cord  of  the  bow. 

The  body  is  black,  with  a  rather  broad  band  running  down 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  through  the  entire  length.  This  band 
consists  of  two  lines  of  white,  somewhat  irregular  and  interrupted, 
joined  by  numerous  cross  lines  still  more  irregular.  The  effect 
)roduced  is  as  if  two  lines  of  Hebrew,  the  modern  square 
character,  had  been  written  in  white  paint  all  down  the  black 
)ack.  The  median  line,  which,  in  my  examples  in  alcohol,  is 
IS  black  as  the  rest  of  the  ground-colour,  is  described  by 
[r.  Mais  as  blue  in  the  living  larva.  Down  each  side,  including 
le  spiracles,  is  a  single  slender  white  line,  much  interrupted, 
'he  ventral  surface  is  black,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  broad 
)and  of  yellowish  white,  which  includes  the  fulvous  legs,  and  the 
rhite  prolegs.  Each  segment  appears  to  carry  a  whorl  of  long, 
rery  slender,  fusiform  hairs,  black  for  their  basal  half,  white  for 
their  terminal.     These  are  probably  deciduous;    since  in  the 
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younger  examples  they  aro  the  more  ninnerons ;  few  and  sparBe 
and  inoonspicoooB,  however,  at  best.  Length  of  larva  about 
1*75  inch ;  thickness  0*25  inch ;  when  fuU-grown. 

The  Pupa,  in  general  outline,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  Noctua ;  each  abdominal  segment  Ix  ars 
a  whorl  of  minute  blunt  points ;  the  anterior  wing-cover.^ 
are  visible ;  on  these  all  the  nervulcs  arc  traced  in  black,  on  tlic 
red-brown  hue  which  else  is  general ;  surface  polished.  I  observe 
that  a  silken  thread,  attached  to  the  anal  point,  floats  to  some 
distance  (half  an  inch  or  more)  in  the  preserving  fluid.  This 
thread  readily  catches  any  object  as  a  pin  or  stick,  and  is  so 
tenacious  that  the  pupa  can  be  pulled  out  and  suspended  in  the 
air  by  it  alone.    Length  0*85  inch  ;  greatest  width  0*27  inch. 

Between  these  larvae  and  pupaD  of  U.  Sloanus,  and  those  of 
U.  FemawUvuBf  described  and  figured  by  Macleay  (Tr.  Zool. 
Soc.  i.  p.  186,  pi.  26),  there  is  considerable  diversity.  The 
former,  though  of  like  length,  is  much  more  slender;  the  red 
hue  of  the  head  is  more  uniform,  and  much  duller ;  and,  though 
the  black  and  white  of  the  body  vary  much,  in  relative  propor- 
tion, in  individuals,  yet  the  black  decidedly  preponderates ;  in 
many  examples  to  the  almost  total  evanescence  of  the  white ; 
and  thus  the  contrast  of  the  prothoracic  with  the  following 
segments  is  much  less  conspicuous.  The  pupa  is  of  a  deep 
chestnut  hue ;  and  the  wing-cover  does  not  sensibly  project  from 
the  general  outline,  as  it  does  in  Macleay's  figure. 

The  outline  of  the  pupa  well  agrees  with  that  of  Cormidui  (?) , 
OrUhea  figured  by  Prof.  Westwood  (Tr.  Zool.  Soc.  x.  pi.  85, 
fig.  2) ;  save  that  its  thickness  from  back  to  breast  is  propor- 
tumaily  less ;  the  facial  parts  are  less  prominent ;  there  is  no 
deflexion  of  the  terminal  segment ;  no  spine ;  and  the  toogae- 
ease  is  not  lengthened  beyond  the  wing-cases. 

The  figure  of  the  lar\a  (Ibid.  fig.  1)  very  well  agrees  in 
outline  with  V,  SUmuius  .-  if  we  double  the  dimensions  of  tho 
head  and  prothorax,  and  omit  the  spines  and  tubercles  of 
the  body.* 


*  SfMixUi'f  dicripdon  of  iho  Urva  of  Uhipluus  will  hj  oo  iM*nt  mn%  ki 
Tb*  bodjr  i»  OKTtAiiiljr  out  sluator  in  Um  lolddb;  bat,  m  oasriy  m  ma^  h$t 
•qMlly  ibiek  thfoofbottt    I  roeogniio  m  owUin  Hlwa—  to  t  O^ommtk 
m  b«  Boun,  tiM  pfolif  •  tr*  ftilly  i^vktptl, 
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There  is  no  striking  likeness  to  the  plump  downy  caterpillar 
>f  Pygcera  hucephala.     Save  for  the  sparsely  scattered  hairs  the 
*  surface,   carefully  examined  with  a  powerful  lens   (in  spirit), 
appears  perfectly  smooth. 

Sandhurst,  Torquay,  October,  1881. 


ON   SILK-PRODUCING   AND   OTHER  EXOTIC   BOMBYCES 
REARED   IN   LONDON   IN   1881. 

By  Alfred  Wailly. 
(Membre-Laureat  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Acclimatation  de  France.) 

Again  I  have  to  complain  of  the  weather.  During  the  month 
of  July,  when  the  weather  was  magnificent,  I  had  the  largest 
number  of  larvae  I  ever  possessed :  the  trees  in  my  garden 
were  literally  covered  with  them,  and  I  had  others  on  branches 
with  stems  in  water.  At  the  end  of  July  larvse  of  several  species 
had  nearly  reached  their  last  stage,  and  I  expected  a  fine  crop  of 
cocoons.  Then  came  August,  with  its  tremendously  heavy,  incessant 
and  cold  rains,  which  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  destroyed  all 
the  good  work  done  by  June  and  July.  Very  few  larvae  could 
resist  the  atrocious  weather  of  August,  1881. 

For  the  first  time  I  reared  Actias  Selene,  from  India,  in  the 
open  air  on  a  nut  tree,  till  the  larvse  reached  their  last  stage.  On 
the  same  nut  tree  were  reared  larvse  of  Telea  Polyphemus,  Samia 
Cecropia,  from  America,  and  hybrids  obtained  by  the  crossing  of 
S.  Gloveri  (female)  with  S.  Cecropia  (male),  and  Cecropia  (female) 
with  Gloveri  (male). 

Samia  Gloveri,  from  Utah,  was  reared  during  the  first  four 
stages  in  the  open  air  on  a  wild  plum  tree ;  then  on  branches  of 
Salix  caprea.  Several  other  species  were  reared  in  the  open  air, 
of  which  I  shall  mention  Attacus  Atlas,  which  I  reared,  or  rather 
attempted  to  rear,  on  the  Ailanthus,  but  the  bad  weather  compelled 
me  to  remove  the  few  remaining  larvae  from  the  tree  about  the 
first  week  in  September,  when  they  had  just  reached  the  third 
stage. 

The  larvae  of  Samia  Cecropia,  S.  Gloveri  and  S.  ceanothi  are 
very  much  alike,  and  hardly  any  difterence  can  be  observed  in  the 
first  two  stages.  In  the  third  and  fourth  stages  the  larvae  of 
^.  ceanothi  and  S.  Gloveri  are  also  nearly  alike,  the  principal 
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differeuoe  between  these  two  species  and  iS.  Cecropia  being  that 
their  dorsal  tubercles  are  of  a  uniform  colour,  orange-red  or 
yellow,  while  on  Cecropin  the  first  four  dorsal  tubercles  are  red 
and  the  rest  yellow.   The  tubercles  on  the  sides  are  blue  on  these    , 
three  species,  which  are  very  closely  allied.     From  my  notes  I    f 
take  the  following  on  Samia  Oloveri:  —  Ist  stage,  larvie  quite    V 
black;   2nd  stage,  larvae  orange  with  black  spines;   Srd  stage,    i 
dorsal  spines  orange-red,  spines  un  the  sides  blue ;   4th  stage,  *| 
dorssl  spines  orange  or  yellow,  spines  on  the  sides  blue,  body 
light  blue  on  the  back  and  greenish  yellow  on  the  sides,  head 
green,  legs  yellow ;   5th  and  6th  stages,  larva;  nearly  the  same, 
tubercles  on  the  bsck  yellow,  the  tirst  four  having  a  black  ring  at 
the  base,  side  tubercles  ivory-white  with  a  dark  blue  base.    The 
lanm  of  hybrid  Gloveri-Cecropia  were,  as  far  as  I  could  observe, 
like  those  of  Ceeropia,  but  some  had  six  red  tubercles  on  the 
back,  instead  of  four  as  Ceeropia. 

For  the  first  time  I  became  acquainted  with  the  larva  of  Attarus 
RoyUif  the  Himalayan  oak-silkworm,  but  only  obtained  two  pair- 
ings from  about  sixty  cocoons;  this  species  I  found  most  difiicult 
to  pair  in  captivity.  The  few  larvse  I  had  of  this  species  did  not 
go  beyond  the  fourth  stage,  owing  to  the  bad  weather ;  but  it  has 
been  successfully  reared  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From  a 
letter  just  received  from  a  correspondent  in  Vienna,  I  hear  that 
with  twenty-five  eggs  he  obtained  twenty -three  larvie,  which  all 
lived,  and  produced  twenty-three  large  cocoons.  The  same  : 
correspondent,  with  thirty- five  eggs  of  Samia  Oloveri^  obtninrd 
twenty  cocoons ;  the  larva;  were  reared  on  a  species  of  willow, 
very  likely  a  form  of  Salix  caprea^  with  narrow  leaves,  white  on 
the  under  side.  The  weather  in  Vienna  was  very  fine  and  warm  | 
op  to  the  end  of  August ;  then  not  so  hot,  but  still  fine. 

AnoUier  species,  which  I  produced  this  year,  is  a  new  hybrid 
obtained  by  the  crossing  of  Roylei  (female)  with  Pemyi  (male).  I  | 
obtained  six  such  pairings,  of  long  duration,  and  the  eggs  were  all 
fertile.  The  rearing  this  hybrid  has  been  suoceMfol  not  only  in 
Kurope,  but  also  in  the  U.  S.  of  North  America.  The  cocoon  of 
this  hybrid  is  much  richer  in  silk  than  that  of  ItoyUi,  and  the 
larva  soems  stronger  and  easier  to  rear  than  UoyUi,  The  cocoon 
of  H^ffjUi,  thin  and  poor  in  silk,  although  it  is  of  fine  texture,  ia 
surrounded  by  a  large  tough  envelope;  the  greater  pm 
silk  ta  waated  in  the  fonnatioti  of  this  hard  envelop- 
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[cannot,  I  think,  be  of  any  use.  On  the  contrary,  the  envelope 
[covering  the  true  cocoon  of  the  hybrid  Roylei-Pernyi  is  very 
jmall,  and  leaves  no  space  between  the  envelope  and  true  cocoon  ; 
''it  is  almost  like  that  produced  by  Pernyi,  I  therefore  consider 
the  creation  of  this  new  hybrid  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
sericiculture,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cocoons  has  been  secured, 
so  as  to  continue  the  propagation  of  the  species.  The  larvae  of 
my  new  hybrid  are  almost  similar  to  those  of  Pernyi.  Further 
information  will  be  given  on  the  rearing  of  Roylei-Pernyi  in 
my  next  report,  when  I  shall  have  been  supplied  with  full 
particulars. 

Leaving  the  silk-producers,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  two 
American  Bombyces  reared  for  the  first  time  in  England,  and 
these  under  glass  in  the  house, — Orgyia  leucostigma  and  Cerato- 
campa  imperialis, 

Orgyia  leucostigma. — Eggs  of  this  species,  which  were  unknown 

when  found  by  my  correspondent,  were  sent  to  me  from  Madison, 

Wisconsin,  and  I  received  them  on  December  29th,  1880.     They 

hatched  on  May  27th,  1881 ;  the  larvse,  which  refused  to  eat  the 

species  of  maple  I  offered  them,  were  most  successfully  reared  on 

oak.     The  larva?  of  this  species,  which  are  very  beautiful,  were 

exhibited  with  other  larvse  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  entomologists 

at  the  Westminster  Aquarium.    I  obtained  pupae,  moths,  pairings 

and  eggs.    The  moth  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  0.  antiqua, 

Ceratocampa  (Eacles)  imperialis. — With  twenty-four  pupae  of 

this  species  I  obtained  nineteen  moths  from  the  21st  of  June  to 

the  19th  of  July,  and  two  pairings;  five  pupae  died.     The  pupae 

are  large,  and  armed  with  sharp  points  at  all  the  segments.     The 

moths  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  expanse  of  wings,  of  a  bright 

yellow,  with  large  patches,  and  round  spots  of  reddish  brown  with 

purple  gloss ;  besides  these  patches  and  round  spots,  the  wings 

[are  covered  with  small  dark  dots.     The  male  moth  is  much  more 

[blotched  with  brown  than  the  female,  and,  although  of  a  smaller 

[size,  more  showy  than  the  female.     The  two  pairings  took  place, 

[the  first  from  the  evening  of  the  13th  till  the  morning  of  the  14th, 

le  second  from  the  evening  of  the  15th  till  the  morning  of  the 

Mil  of  July.     The  ova  commenced  to  hatch  on  the  31st  of  July. 

Iggs  -large,  about  the   size   of  those  of  Yama-Mai,  Pernyi,  or 

\Mylitta,  rather  flat,   and  concave  on  one  side ;  they  are  of  an 

iber-yellow   colour,  and  transparent,  like  those  of  Sphingidae. 
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When  the  Uitb  have  absorbed  the  yellow  liquid  in  the  egg,  aiul 
are  fully  developed,  they  can  be  seen  through  the  shell  of  the  egg, 
which  is  white  or  ooloarless,  when  the  larva  has  come  out  Tlie 
larv»  of  Iwiptridu  have  six  stages,  and  the  dates  of  the  stages  of 
those  I  reared  here  are  as  follows : — First  stage  commenced  on 
July  dlst;  second,  August  7th;  third,  August  17th;  fourth, 
August  29th;  fifth,  September  IHth;  and  sixth,  October  Ist 
LarvB  went  into  ground  to  pupate  on  October  13th  and  14th. 

The  larviB  of  this  curious  species  vary  considerably  in  colour; 
some  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  others  light  brown  or  tawny, 
others  black  or  nearly  black.  In  all  the  stages  the  larve  have 
five  spines  or  horns :  two  on  tlie  drd  segment,  two  on  the  4th, 
and  one  on  the  last  segment  but  one ;  this  is  taking  the  head  as 
the  1st  segment,  with  regard  to  the  first  four  spines.  These 
spines  are  covered  with  sharp  points  all  round,  and  their 
extremities  are  fork-like.  In  the  first  three  stages  they  are 
homy ;  in  the  last  three  stages-  these  spines  are  fleshy,  and  much 
shorter  in  proportion  than  they  are  in  the  first  three  stages. 
The  colour  of  the  spines  in  the  last  stages  is  coral- red,  yellowish, 
or  black.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  stages  the  spine  on  the  last 
segment  but  one  is  very  short.  A  further  description  of  tlie 
larve  of  ImperialU  in  all  its  stages  will  be  given  in  my  next 
report  They  were  reared  in  the  house,  under  glass,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  till  they  went  into  Uie  ground  to  turn  into 
pupa  state. 

As  soon  as  my  Imperiaiis  had  hatched  I  gave  them  various 
kinds  of  foliage,  plane-tree,  oak,  pine,  sallow,  &c.  At  first  they 
did  not  touch  any  kind  of  foliage,  and  I  was  afraid  I  should  be 
unable  to  rear  them ;  but  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  their 
existence  they  made  up  their  minds  and  decided  upon  eating  Uie 
foliage  of  some  of  the  European  trees  I  had  offered  them.  They 
attacked  oak,  sallow,  and  pine,  but  did  not  touch  the  plane* tree 
leavea.  In  America  this  species  feeds  on  button -wood,  which  is 
the  American  plane-tree  (Plattmut  occiiUntalU),  yet  the  larvie  did 
not  aeem  to  take  to  Platanvs  orientulis.  After  a  little  time  I 
radaoed  the  foliage  to  oak  and  sallow  branches,  and  ultimately 
gave  tbani  the  SoUm  eapna  only,  on  which  they  thrived  veiy  well 
I  was  pleaaed  with  tliis  success,  as  I  had  previously  read  in  ft  | 
▼ohunaof  the  Naturaliht'K  Library  a  description  of  Cirafoeampti, 
mp$riaU$9  which  cuds  as  follows  :--'*Th»'  latcrpilliini  are  not 
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B^fcmmon,   and   are  the  most  difficult  to  bring  to  perfection  in 
■■lonfinement,  as  they  will  not  eat  in  that  situation ;  and  even  if 
they  change  into  a  chrysalis,  they  die  afterwards." 

Before  I  finish  with  C.  imperialis,  I  must  mention  a  peculiar 
■  fact.  During  the  first  stage,  and  I  think  also  during  the  second, 
several  larvse  disappeared  without  leaving  any  traces.  I  also  saw 
two  smaller  larvae  held  tight  by  the  hind  claspers  of  two  larger 
ones.  The  larvae  thus  held  and  pressed  were  perfectly  dead  when 
I  observed  them,  and  I  removed  them.  My  impression  then  was 
that  these  larvae  were  carnivorous,  not  from  this  last  fact  alone, 
iis  I  had  previously  observed  it  with  larvae  of  Catocalce  when  they 
are  too  crowded,  but  from  the  fact  that  some  had  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  glass  under  which  they  were  confined.  I  began 
to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  put  six  only  under  each  glass,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  watch  them  better.  Whether  I  had  made  a  mistake 
ov  not,  previously  to  this,  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  from  this 
moment  the  larvae  behaved  in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  especially 
when  they  became  larger.  They  crawled  over  each  other's  backs 
without  showing  the  least  sign  of  spite  or  animosity,  even  when 
they  were  in  sleep,  in  which  case  larvae  are  generally  very 
sensitive  and  irritable  ;  all  were  of  a  most  pacific  nature.  It  is 
therefore  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that,  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence,  I  withdraw  this  serious  charge  of  cannibalism  which  I 
first  intended  to  bring  against  them. 

Before  I  conclude  this  hastily -written  article,  I  shall  say  a 
few  words  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fertile  eggs  of  Lepidoptera, 
especially  exotic  species.  I  succeeded,  as  I  had  done  before,  in 
obtaining  fertile  eggs  of  Deilephila  elpenor  and  D.  euphorbicPf  but 
I  had  a  large  quantity  of  pupae  of  these  two  species.  With  the 
American  species  of  Sphingidae,  such  as  Sphinx  quinquemaculata, 
Ceratomia  quadricornis,  and  Daremma  undulosa^  it  was  a  complete 
failure,  although  I  sacrificed  all  the  moths,  excepting  a  few.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  European  species,  Smerinthus  quercus. 
These  failures  are  due  to  the  number  of  pupae  being  insufficient, 
d  also  to  other  causes.  The  following  statements  on  silk- 
producing  Bombyces  will  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
found  in  the  way  when  trying  to  reproduce  exotic  species  in 
I^Baptivity,  and  the  losses  incurred  with  these  experiments : — 
I^K  Attacus  Roylei. — Sixty  cocoons.  Moths  emerged  from  March 
I^Kth  to  June  25th.     One  pairing,  which  I  forgot  to  mention,  took 
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place  on  Mareh  6Ui ;  the  eggs  did  nol  hatch,  the  temperature 
being  too  low  when  the  pairing  took  pUce.  Two  other  pairings 
only  took  place,  June  :ird  and  June  0th ;  but,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  six  female  Roylei  paired  with  six  male  Pemyi. 

AUacui  Atloi   (Himalaya  race).  — Eighty   cocoons.      Eight  i 
moths  only  emerged  from  July  81  st  to  September  dOth.     The 
cocoons  left  are  in  perfect  condition,  and  they  will  keep  till  next 
summer. 

Actios  Selene. — Sixty  cocoons.  Moths  began  to  emerge  on 
March  12th,  and  continued  to  emerge  till  August  18th  ;  five 
months  to  obtain  the  moths  from  all  the  cocoons.  Only  one 
pairing  was  obtained ;  it  took  place  on  June  30th. 

Samia  Gioceri.— With  about  one  hundred  cocoons.  Moths 
emerged  from  May  I5th  till  the  end  of  June.     Five  pairings  only. 

Telea  Polyphemus. — With  about  sixty  cocoons,  only  three 
pairings  were  obtained. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  final  or  practical  result  from  the  larvae 
of  silk -producing  Bombyces  reared  this  season  in  my  garden  here 
baa  been  most  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  bad  weather  in 
August ;  but  larvse  of  all  the  species  reared  have  been  presenred, 
and  specimens  of  them  in  various  stages  will  be  seen  in  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum. 

110,  CUphara  Eotd,  London.  S.W. 


ON  THt   .-iiiPPOSED  EXTINCTION   UK   VASE^.^i   '     iii-i.M. 
Bt  E.  S.  Hotchinhon. 

i  tinc»»a  (J -album  is  undoubtedly  becoming  scarcer  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is  perhaps  on  the  road  to  utter  extinction."  The 
above  is  a  quotation  from  a  notice  in  the  September  number  of 
the  'Entomologist'  (Knt4)iii.  xiv.  210),  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G. 
Coverdale ;  and  as  it  winds  up  witli  a  winh  to  learn  if  V.  C'album 
is  '*  less  common  on  the  Continent  or  elsewhere,"  I  hope  he  may 
pardon  a  reply  from  Herefordshire,  which  is  its  great  stron 

in  this  kiugduui,  although  it  muKt  ditfer  widely  from  the  vii  ^ 

aniertAint.  I  am  an  old  entomologist,  and  have  lived  in  thia 
oounty  and  noted  the  habits  of  V.  C'olbutn  for  fifty  years ;  and  I 
etu  eafoly  Miy  I  never  remember  the  tpeoiee  au  common  in  any 
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autumn  as  the  present  one,  except  in  the  year  1875,  when  every 
blackberry  bush  was  covered  with  specimens  of  this  lovely  and 
distinct  species  until  late  into  the  autumn.  There  is  a  habit 
here  in  hop-grounds  of  collecting  all  the  bine  after  the  gathering 
is  over  and  burning  it,  and  thus  all  the  larvae  and  pupae  which 
liave  not  been  destroyed,  when  the  poles  are  torn  down  and  the 
liops  gathered,  perish  in  the  fire,  excepting  those  which  have 
emerged  and  thus  escape  destruction.  For  many  years  I  have 
bribed  those  over  whom  I  have  a  control  in  this  parish  to  collect 
for  me  every  larva  and  pupa  they  can  find,  and  by  this  means  I 
have  preserved  many  thousands  of  this  lovely  butterfly ;  hundreds 
I  have  sent  as  larvae  and  pupae  to  be  let  loose  in  Surrey  and 
elsewhere,  hoping  to  introduce  the  species,  but  without  success ; 
and  hundreds  have  gone  to  gladden  other  naturalists  in  their 
collections. 

This  year  I  have  had  about  one  thousand  larvae  and  pupae 
brought  me  from  the  few  hop-grounds  in  our  parish ;  and  I  learn 
that  around  Tenbury,  where  hop -grounds  are  far  more  plentiful 
than  here,  the  species  swarms,  and  it  has  been  sad  to  see  the 
destruction  of  larvae  and  pupae.  So  far  on  the  "extinction"  of 
this  butterfly. 

I  would  further  wish  to  utter  a  protest  against  confusing 
three  lovely  and  most  distinct  species,  and  striving  to  teach  that 
they  spring  from  one  common  stock.  In  all  courtesy  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Coverdale  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  larva  and  pupa  of 
V.  C-alhum,  and  how  widely  they  diifer  from  those  of  V.  poly- 
chloros  and  V.  urticce  ^  The  habit  of  C- album  is  to  lay  its  eggs 
singly.  I  never  saw  two  larvae  feeding  on  the  same  leaf,  rarely  on 
the  same  stem.  In  the  spring  currant  and  nettle  is  the  favourite 
food,  in  the  autumn  exclusively  hop,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  always  lying  exposed  on  the  under  side  of  its  leaf.  Vanessa 
polychloros  and  V.  urticce,  on  the  contrary,  deposit  their  eggs  in 
masses,  and  the  young  larvae  live,  as  is  well  known,  in  webs,  and 
are  strictly  gregarious,  the  former  on  a  bough  of  wych  elm  (some 
I  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground),  every  leaf  of  which  they 
consume ;  the  latter  on  nettle,  a  bed  of  which  is  eaten  up  by  one 
brood.      How  can   anyone    seriously  propose   that   these   three 

I  spring  from  one  stock  ? 
I     The  larva  of  Vanessa  C-alhum  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  one, 
Ind  might  well  lead  to  its  being  placed— as  by  Mr.  Stainton— in 
L 
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a  different  genoR,  so  greatly  does  it  differ  from  any  other  Rp<>'i^«i 
of  British  VanfMsidie ;  the  pupa  also  is  far  more  angulaU 
beautiful.  As  to  the  **  indentations  of  the  contour  of  the  wings  " 
interfering  with  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  butterfly, 
I  think  anyone  who  watched,  as  I  did  to-day,  a  number  sporting 
gracefully  over  a  blackberry  bush  in  the  warm  sunshine  would 
change  their  opinion. 

Vanessa  C-album^  V.  polychloros  and  V,  urticm  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  as  three  distinct  species, 
and  as  such,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  be  regarded  by  future 
generations  when  the  present  vague  tlieories  have  sunk  into 
oblivion. 

I  will  ouly  add  that  should  Mr.  Coverdale,  or  any  other 
gentleman,  desire  specimens  of  V.  C-album,  I  will  gladly  forward 
them,  BO  long  as  those  last  which  I  have  set ;  and  next  year,  if 
possible,  I  would  send  him,  or  others,  larv»,  if  they  desire  to  rear 
the  species ;  but  I  must  warn  all  that  the  wonderful  abundance  of 
1875  was  followed  by  a  nearly  total  absence  of  the  species  in  1876 
and  1877,  during  which  years  I  did  not  at  any  season  obtain  a 
tin^  egg,  larva  or  pupa,  and  one  imago  only. 
OraatsflAli.  Leominster,  Oetober  5. 1881. 
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CoLUB  Edi'ba  at  Eabtbourke. — At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  \V. 
H.  Harwood,  in  last  mouth's  'Entomologist'  (Entom.  xiv.  232), 
I  would  record  the  capture  of  a  male  Colias  Edusa  by  my  sister, 
on  August  28th ;  and  on  my  way  to  Beachy  Head,  September 
lltb,  I  took  a  very  fine  female.  We  have  seen  four  others  al 
different  times  during  the  season.-  K.  M.  Sotukrv;  Rosel, 
Eastbourne,  October  18,  1881. 

Pkoisablk  KxTKRMiNA'rioN  OF  Hkspkuia  Act*u)N  at  Lul- 
wouTH.  — Having  fur  a  good  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Lul  worth,  the  head -quarters  of  //.  Actaon,  I  have  noticed 
that  this  lively  little  skipper,  so  prized  by  collectors,  has  been  ^ 
becoming  scarcer  every  year.  Formerly,  in  consequence  of  the 
tnaooeisible  nature  of  the  place,  Lulworth  was  visited  only  by  the 
reel  lover  of  Nature  or  the  ardent  collector;  but  now  steamere  ^ 
from  most  of  the  1*:       n  t!ie  Soutli  Const  carry  thoussnds  of 
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iitors  thither,  and  H.  Actceon  has  not  a  day's  respite  from  the 
seless  inroads  made  upon  its  limited  domains  by  the  entomo- 
logically-inclined  portion  of  these  "trippers."  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  avert  the  complete  extermination  of  H.  Actceon  at  its  old 
head-quarters?  If  these  collectors  (many  of  whom  are  only 
indiscriminate  destroyers)  could  be  induced  to  retain  only  the 
bright  fresh  specimens,  and  give  all  the  faded  worn  specimens 
their  liberty  again,  the  chances  are  that  "  Lulwortli  Skippers" 
would  not  become  an  anachronism. — W.  M'Rae  ;  Westbourne 
House,  Bournemouth,  September,  1881. 

Hermaphrodite -HYBRID  Sphingid^.  —  Hermaphrodites  of 
Smerinthus  pojmli  are  far  from  uncommon,  and  two  were  recently 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
fjondon ;  but  I  was  much  surprised  to  read  Mr.  Briggs's  remark 
in  the  October  number  of  the  '  Entomologist,'  that  a  specimen 
of  the  hybrid  between  Smerinthus  ocellatus  and  populi,  which 
he  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Birchall's  collection,  "  was  the  only 
hermaphrodite-hybrid  ocellatus-popidi  that  he  was  aware  of."  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  hermaphroditism  was  the  usual 
character  of  these  hybrids  ;  and  it  has  suggested  itself  to  my  mind 
as  a  possibility,  which  I  have  not  at  present  sufficient  data  either 
to  prove  or  to  disprove,  that  the  sterility  of  hybrids  in  general 
(still  a  somewhat  obscure  subject)  may  perhaps  be  partly  due  to 
liybridism  having  a  tendency  to  produce  hermaphroditism. 
Ill  vol.  iii.  (part  3,  1842)  of  the  first  series  of  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Entomological  Society '  (p.  194),  Mr.  House  writes, 
respecting  the  Smerinthus  hybrids  in  question,  "  Nineteen 
caterpillars  I  reared  to  perfection,  and  in  August  last  twelve  of  the 
moths  came  out  perfect The  power  of  reproduction  is  com- 
pletely lost,  as  they  appear  to  be  as  near  intermediate  between  the 
sexes  as  between  the  species  ;  they  evidently  partake  of  the  nature 
of  both  sexes ;  as  proof,  every  [newly  emerged]  insect  of  the  genus 
Smerinthus,  on  touching,  discharges  copiously  a  fluid,  which  in 
the  male  is  pure  white,  in  the  female  of  a  yellow  or  ochre-colour. 
This  insect  discharged,  at  the  same  motion,  first  the  white,  and 
then  the  ochre  fluid  quite  distinct ;  and  this  compound  discharge 
was  quite  uniform  in  every  specimen,  which  is  never  the  case  in 
any  true  species  or  sex."  On  p.  195  of  the  work  quoted,  Prof. 
Westwood  states  that  two  of  these  specimens  submitted  to  his 
inspection   were   males,   so    far    as    related    to    their    external 
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chftrAeters;    and  adds  (p.  «0«).  that  lA'  all  the  hermaphrodit€> 
*S.  poptUi  recorded  up  to  that  time,  the  right  Bide  wag  niHle,  anH 
the  left  female.     Mr.  J.  Adamson,  of  Hulme,  writing  about    i 
similar  brood  of  hybrids  (*  Entomologist's  Weekly  Int  " 
vol.  iv.  p.  127),  also  states  that  in  his  specimens  **  in  ; 
sexes  are  more  or  less  mixed.     I  had  one  such  a  decided  mai 
I  was  almost  inclined  to  see  if  it  would  breed." — W.  F.  Kiin; 
British  Museum,  October  3,  1881. 

Spinxx  CONVOLVULI  IN  July. — I  captured  a  male  specimen  of 
Sphinx  convolvuU  in  good  condition  on  July  20th,  an  unusually 
early  date  for  its  appearance. — J.  A.  Cooper  ;  32,  Bingfield  Stn 
London,  N.,  October  11,  1881. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Ashbourne.— I  am  glad  to  be  able  lu 
record  the  occurrence  of  this  rare  hawk-moth  in  this  town.     It 
was  taken  at  rest  on  a  door-post  on  September  10th,  and  is  n 
in  my  possession.— T.  H.  Hall;  Ashbourne. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Norfolk.— On  September  10th  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Tottington,  brought  me  a  magnificent  specimen  nf 
Sphinx  convolvuli  in  perfect  condition.     The  insect  n  now  in  n 
collection.— R.  A.  Slipper;  The  Vicarage,  Tottington,  Norfolk. 

Sphinx  convolvuu  in  Lancashire. — A  specimen  of  this  moth, 
meaatiring  four  inches  and  a  half  across  the  wings,  was  recently 
eaptored  near  here,  at  rest,  by  Daniel  Marcroft.  It  is  many 
yean  since  the  species  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood. — John 
Thobp;  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  October  15,  1881. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  near  Malvern. — About  the  end  of  Augn  t 
or  beginning  of  September  a  fine  specimen  of  Sphinx  convoln  !t 
was  captured  at  Great  Malvern,  and  brought  to  me  alive.  I 
heard  of  another  being  captured,  at  Malvern,  also. — H.  W.  Law  , 
%4,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  London,  S.W. 

Sphinx  convolvuu  near  Lkedb.—Ou  September  7th  a  fit 
female  Sphinx  nmt'oltuli  was  brought  to  me  alive  and  iu  gc  ' 
condition.  It  was  taken  at  rest  on  a  wall  op|K)site  the  school  n 
CaoAl  8ireet»  Leeds.  Another  was  given  to  me  which  was  takm 
on  Sepiember  27th  in  a  garden  at  liurley,  near  Leeds,  flying  at 
dusk  over  a  bed  of  flowers. — Chas.  Smnthurst;  26,  Chatham 
Bftreel,  Wert  Sireel,  Leeda. 
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Sphinx  pinastri  in  PIerefordshire.— It  will  perhaps  interest 
5me  of  your  readers  to  hear  that  I  have  caught  a  specimen  of 
Sphinx  pinastri.  The  insect  was  taken  in  Herefordshire  last 
month.— C.  Battiscombe  ;  Hermitage,  Bath,  October  12,  1881. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  in  Sligo. — I  have  much  pleasure  in 
recording  the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  this  rare  hawk-moth 
at  Mullaghmore,  Co.  Sligo,  Ireland,  on  September  J  7th  last.  It 
came  to  light,  and  was  delicately  captured  by  my  sister-in-law,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Greene,  and  placed  under  a  tumbler.  So  far  so 
good.  But  Mullaghmore  is  not  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and 
entomological  appliances  are  a  conspicuous  item  in  its  list  of 
desiderata.  The  first  question  was.  How  to  kill  it  ?  A  family 
council  was  held  :  chloric-acid  and  laudanum  were  exhibited ;  sub- 
sequently chloroform,  which  had  to  be  sent  for  some  fifteen  miles 
off,  was  applied,  and  afterwards  several  severe  pinches  beneath  the 
tliorax  were  administered  by  my  son,  who  was  present.  Ultimately 
the  insect  succumbed  to  these  powerful  appliances  ;  and  forthwith 
arose  question  No.  2,  How  to  set  it  ?  Everything  from  an  ento- 
mological view  was  wanting.  However  my  son,  who  is  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  "  craft,"  manufactured  an  ingenious  structure  out 
of  a  huge  cork-float  belonging  to  a  fisherman's  net,  in  the  following 
manner : — The  sides  were  sloped  down,  and  on  each  was  placed  a 
portion  of  Cadbury's  chocolate  box,  insecurely  attached  by  tin- 
tacks,  and  in  the  groove  thus  formed  Celerio  was  deposited  and 
set.  As  no  one  knew  what  the  moth  was,  a  description  (very 
meagre  by  the  way)  was  sent  to  me,  and  from  it  I  gathered  that  it 
might  be  this  rare  insect.  Upon  my  son's  return  home,  a  fortnight 
or  so  later,  the  first  thing  exhibited  was  the  moth.  On  opening 
the  box  I  beheld,  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  rapture,  the 
finest  Choerocampa  celerio  I  had  ever  seen,  both  as  regards  size 
and  beauty.  There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  being  "rubbed " ; 
the  cilise  even  were  quite  perfect ;  and  the  insect  itself  was  set  in 
faultless  style.  Considering  the  above-named  and  other  difficulties, 
the  result  may  be  fairly  termed  "  a  great  performance."  So  far  as 
I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  capture  of 
Choerocampa  celerio  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  contained  in  my  own 
"List  of  Irish  Lepidoptera,"  drawn  up  in  1854,  and  published 
in  vol.  i.  of  the  '  Natural  History  Review ; '  nor  does  it  appear 
in  the  lists  subsequently  compiled  by  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  Birchall. 
—[Rev.]  J.  Greene  ;  Clifton,  Bristol,  October  6,  1881. 
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Ennomos  autumnaria  kbar  DoviiitV— Oil  September  30t)i  1 
hftd  the  pleasure  of  taking  two  specimens  of  Ennomot  autumnarift, 
one  sitting  on  a  door-step,  and  one  on  a  lamp-post.  On  Octol  i 
dnd  I  took  two  more  on  lamp-posts.  Although  I  have  work  1 
▼ery  hard  since,  I  have  not  taken  any  more,  the  cold  weatl:  i 
which  has  occurred  having  no  doubt  stopped  their  emergen 
— W.  Davis;  27,  Winchelsea  Street,  Folkestone  Road,  Dov  : . 
October  l:<,  1881. 

Ekkomos  AirruMNARiA  AT  Hekne  Bay.  — It  may  interest  y«Mr 
entomological  readers  to  know  that  on  the  2nd  of  this  montl  I 
took  a  specimen  of  this  scarce  insect,  drying  its  wings  on  a  poplar 
tree  at  Heme  Bay.— S.  M'Caul  ;  Blackheath  Club.  Bennett  Park, 
Blackheath,  S.E,  October  10,  1881.     (From  the  *  Field/) 

Ennomob  autumnaru  (alniaria)  near  Deal. — I  hav< 
pleasure  in  recording  the  capture  of  this  great  rarity  near  here, 
having  taken  several  specimens  extending  over  a  number  f 
years.  1  thought  it  was  only  E.  (in(jtdari4i,  and  placed  it  in  iu\ 
collection  as  such,  having  never  seen  the  latter  species.  I  have 
given  away  my  spare  ones  to  young  beginners  as  E,  angul 
that  they  never  come  under  the  notice  of  any  elder  stuu--  i 
Entomology.  The  first  time  Mr.  Tugwell  called  on  me  and 
looked  over  my  collection  he  pointed  out  one,  a  conspicuous 
female,  as  Ennomos  alniaria ;  the  others  were  allowed  to  stand 
as  E.  angulma.  That  gentleman  also  saw  larv»  feeding,  and 
failed  to  recognise  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  eggs  hatched  that  I 
sent  him  I  was  informed  by  a  stranger  that  they  were  E,  alniaria. 
Once  in  possession  of  their  true  character,  I  soon  determiueil  to 
find  them  out ;  and,  having  found  a  stray  one,  I  commenced  to 
scour  the  country  round  here,  but  could  only  find  an  occasional 
specimen,  until  returning  from  a  long  and  fruitless  walk  I 
suddenly  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  their  settlement.  Then 
I  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  soon  was  in  |>ossession  of  twenty- 
three  specimens  of  the  genus,  seventeen  being  E.  almaria  and 
six  E,  tiliaria.  Though  1  visited  the  same  place  many  timet 
afterwards,  I  can  only  count  up  twenty-eight  specimens  all  told. 
As  I  onderstaDd  that  a  lot  of  foreigners  are  introduced  as  British, 
1  ho{ie  eniomologists  will  see  a  series  1  intend  to  send  to  a  friend« 
to  be  eiliibitad  at  the  firnt  Monday  of  the  month's  meeting  at  ih« 
Aquarium,  when  all  doubts  as  to  the  species  being  British  will  bo 
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I  removed.  I  have  eggs  which  I  hope  to  breed  in  the  spring, 
but  for  the  present  I  have  no  eggs  to  spare  for  enquiring  friends. 
U-E.  Harbour;  1,  Landport  Cottages,  Deal,  Kent,  Oct.  22, 1881. 
Ennomos  autumnaria. — On  September  28th  I  took  two  fine 
specimens  of  this  rare  moth,  both  from  street  lamps;  one  at 
6.30  a.m.,  the  other  at  9  p.m. — M.  Kicketts  ;  Bouverie  House, 
Folkestone,  October,  1881. 

Ennomos  autumnaria  at  Folkestone. — On  September  29th, 
in  the  evening,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  fine  specimen  of 
E,  autumnaria  (alniaria)  from  a  lamp  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  The  specimen  is  a  male,  and  in  very  fine  condition. 
— W.  Blackall;  9,  Church  Street,  Folkestone,  October,  1881. 

Ennomos  autumnaria. — I  am  informed  by  Mr.  A.  Wailly  that 
both  this  and  last  season  he  sent  out  to  correspondents  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  a  very  large  number  of  foreign  eggs  of  this 
species.  As  he  fears  he  may  have  been  the  accidental  cause  of 
specimens  of  foreign  origin  being  introduced  into  this  country,  he 
wishes  me  to  make  this  announcement,  especially  as  he  has  heard 
of  larvse  from  such  eggs  being  sold  at  one  shilling  each. — John  T. 
Carrington  ;  October,  1881. 

Abraxas  ulmata  double-brooded. — Could  you  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  *  Entomologist '  inform  me  if  ^.  ulmata  is  double- 
brooded,  as  last  August  I  took  some  of  its  larvae  at  Malvern,  and 
they  underwent  pupation  last  month  ?  I  noticed  that  the  pupae 
were  unusually  small,  only  about  half  the  usual  size.  I  was 
rather  siu:prised  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  to  find  one  had 
emerged ;  like  the  chrysaHs,  it  was  a  dwarf.  I  have  had  none 
emerge  since.  —  Alfred  T.  Mitchell  ;  3,  Clayton  Terrace, 
Gunnersbury,  October  22,  1881. 

Emmelesia  TiENiATA  Larv.e. — In  the  first  week  in  August  a 
female  E.  tcsniata  laid  about  a  dozen  eggs.  The  young  larvse  put 
in  an  appearance  in  the  third  week  afterwards ;  they  are  now  half 
grown,  and  seem  inclined  to  hybernate.  The  only  pabulum  they 
seem  to  take  to  is  the  lower  leaves,  when  withering,  of  a  flowering 
moss  (Bryum).  I  have  put  one  into  a  box  along  with  some  of  the 
plant,  which  is  now  in  flower,  and  it  has  eaten  some  of  the  flowers 
to  go  on  with ;  but  my  impression  is  that  this  larva  feeds  on  the 
seeds  in   spring.— J.  B.  Hodgkinson;    Spring  Bank,   Preston, 


October  10,  1881. 
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EfTPiTHBCiA  AB8TNTHUTA  FBKDIKO  OM-  Tanst.— On  October 
15th  I  found  aboat  twenty  larv«  feeding  on  the  blossoms  of  the 
tansy,  which  Mr.  G.  Baker,  of  this  town,  pronounces  to  be  those 
of  Eupitkecia  absynthiala.  They  are  of  three  different  colours,— 
pink,  green,  and  yellow ;  the  first  variety  being  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  but  all  are  identical  in  markings.  I  believe  this  is  a 
new  food-plant  for  the  species ;  in  fact  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  recorded  as  the  food  of  any  Macro-lepidopterous  insect. — 
[Rev.]  Chas.  F.  Thornewill;  The  Soho,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Notes  on  Plattpteryx  sicula. — I  have  great  pleasure  in 
recording  my  success  in  breeding  P.  sicula.  In  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  after  a  most  diligent  search,  I  succeeded  in  finding  n 
few  larvae;  these  turned  to  pupee  during  October.  The  first 
specimen,  a  male,  emerged  May  18th.  I  much  regret  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  fertile  eggs.  Two  pairs  were  in  copxdd  over 
twenty  hours,  but  the  eggs  deposited  proved  infertile.  I  havt 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  this  season  searching  for  this  moth,  but 
only  captured  one  specimen.  As  I  have  done  rather  better  in 
collecting  the  larvae  this  autumn,  I  trust  I  may  be  successful  and 
obtain  fertile  eggs. — W.  K.  Mann  ;  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Hecatera  dysodea  IK  Northumberland. — We  understand  that 
the  two  so-called  //.  dysodea,  which  were  caught  at  Heaton  Hall, 
Northumberland,  in  September  last,  proved  to  be  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity.  The  two  moths  taken  at  light  were  the  local 
variety  of  Polia  chi,  with  wings  of  delicate  olive-green  interrupted 
by  four  transverse  series  of  pure  white  spots.  Five  in  all  have 
been  captured. — Ed. 

Aplbcta  occulta  at  Ely. — I  think  perhaps  it  may  iui 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  Aplecta  ocadta  has  been  taken 
bj  me  in  Ely,  at  sugar,  on  September  drd,  5th  and  Idth,  one  on 
each  evening,  and  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Newman  says  **  On  tin 
wing  in  July,"  and  does  not  record  it  as  being  taken  in  Cambridge- 
shire. In  July  last  I  took  Caremia  quadrifa$eiaria  at  Cromer. 
Norfolk;  also  at  SUnstead,  Eases.— W.  J.  Cross;  Ely. 

Aplbcta  occulta  msAR  Wimblbdon.— While  collecting  in 
Aogait  hurt,  near  Wimbledon,  I  took  a  specimen  of  the  abovo 
inteel  oo  a  laiioe.  Is  not  this  rather  uncommon  ao  near 
London  ?— A.  Bwcuib  ;  Fulham,  September  26, 1881. 
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Plusiid^  in  County  ShiGO.—Plusia  bractea.  Sweet-william 
blossoms  appear  to  be  very  attractive  to  this  species,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  Plusiida.  During  July  last  I  succeeded  in  taking 
fifteen  specimens,  mostly  in  excellent  condition.  The  other 
members  of  the  family  occurring  here  and  taken  in  the  same  way 
were  Abrostola  urticce  and  A,  triplasia,  Plusia  chrysitis,  P.  iota, 
and  P.  gamma,  the  scarcest  being  Plusia  gamma.  I  have 
prepared  a  good  bed  of  sweet-williams  for  next  year,  hoping  to 
be  able  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  Plusia  bractea  to 
distribute  to  any  applicants.  Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  a  hint 
about  the  larvae  ?  I  have  searched  hemp  agrimony  in  vain ;  in 
fact  the  reputed  food-plant  is  decidedly  scarce  here,  occurring 
only  in  one  place,  and  that  to  a  limited  extent. — Percy  H.  Kuss; 
Culleenamore,  Sligo,  October  10,  1881. 

[In  a  late  volume  of  this  Journal  Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson 
wrote,  *'When  looking  for  larvae  of  Gelechia  tricolor ella  on  the 
stitch  wort  (Stellaria  holostea),  I  found  a  large  larva  of  a  Plusia, 
which  I  hope  to  be  P.  bractea,  I  used  to  take  it  frequently  here 
some  thirty  years  ago;  it  was  feeding  upon  dog-mercury" 
(Entom.  xii.  182).  Mr.  George  Norman  wrote,  "My  friend 
N.  F.  Dobree  took  P.  bractea  over  flowers  of  Centaur ea  nigra. 
The  larvae  probably  feed  on  Ononis  arvensis,  which  grows  in 
profusion  close  by"  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  viii.  211).  Following  the 
continental  authors,  Mr.  Kirby  writes,  "  The  larva  resembles 
that  of  P.  iota,  and  feeds  on  hawkweed  and  dandelion  in  May  and 
June."    Compare  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  xx.,  p.  380.— E.  A.  F.] 

Uncommon  Lepidoptera  near  Newcastle. — On  September 
13th  Mr.  Henderson,  of  this  town,  took  a  fine  specimen  of 
Aplecta  occulta  at  rest  on  a  stone  wall  in  Jesmond  Road,  near 
here;  and  on  the  15th  he  also  captured  a  good  specimen  of 
Cloantha  solidaginls  in  the  same  locality ;  the  latter  I  believe  is 
quite  new  to  the  district,  and  the  other  very  uncommon.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hedworth,  of  Dunston,  met  with 
Lobophora  viretata  in  considerable  quantities  at  rest  on  the 
trunks  of  beech-trees. — W.  Maling  ;  Ellesmere  Villa,  Granville 
Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  October  12,  1881. 

PiEDiscA  SORDID  ana  AND  P.  OPTHALMICANA.. — I  have  again 
taken  P.  sordidana,  I  took  a  nice  series  by  beating  alder  bushes 
in  this  neighbourhood,  on  September  26th.     At  the  same  time  I 
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got  a  few  nice  P.  opihaUmcana  from  popl^r.^— W.  Prxst  ;  18,  Hol- 
gftte  Road,  York,  Oeiober  16,  1881. 

Dbscription  of  the  Larva  or  Pterophorus  tephradactylis. 
— In  M«j  last  year,  and  again  in  May  of  this  year,  Mr.  W.  H 
^nSS*  ^^  Bristol,  kindly  sent  me  larvs  of  this  species  feeding  on 
the  leaves  of  golden-rod.  Length  about  half  an  inch,  and  of  the 
usual  shape  characteristic  of  the  genus;  rather  flattened  ventrally. 
but  roofed  upwards  from  the  spiracular  region  to  the  dorsal  area, 
which  is  also  rather  flattened ;  head  polished,  about  the  same 
width  as  the  second,  but  narrower  than  the  third,  segment : 
segmental  divisions  clearly  defined;  tubercles  prominent,  each  ni 
them  emitting  several  short  hairs.  Ground  colour  grass-green, 
the  head  pale  yellow;  there  is  an  interrupted  grey  line  along  each 
side  of  the  dorsal  ridge,  and  a  faint  indication  of  a  similarly  coloured 
subdorsal  line ;  tubercles  greyish  white,  as  are  also  the  hairs ; 
the  segmental  divisions  yellowish.  Ventral  surface  uniforml\ 
grass-green.  The  pupa  is  attached  by  the  anal  segment  to  a  stem 
or  leaf  of  the  food-plant,  and  although  there  is  no  silken  belt  its 
position  is  not  suspended,  but  flat  along  tlie  stalk  or  leaf  to  which 
it  may  be  attached.  It  is  barely  half  an  inch  long,  compact,  and 
of  moderate  bulk ;  there  is  a  distinct  depression  extending 
through  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  surface  from  the  head  to  the 
anal  segment;  and  the  abdominal  divisions,  eye-  and  leg-cases 
are  well  defined.  Ground  colour  dingy  dull  green ;  the  sides 
thickly  prickled  with  smoke-colour ;  there  is  also  a  smoky  stripe 
through  the  wing-cases;  the  hairs  grey.  The  imagos  emerged 
•arly  in  June.— G.  T.  Poeritt  ;  Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield. 

Does  Food  produce  Variation  ? — From  recent  experience  I 
should  be  inclined  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Whilst  larva-beating  on  Saturday  bst,  I  obtained  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  larva  of  Smerinthus  populi;  it  has  all  the 
markings  of  this  insect,  and,  in  addition,  a  double  row  of  ten 
reddish  spots  on  each  side,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  larva 
deaeribed  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Flemyng  in  the  *  Entomologist,'  October. 
1880.  This  insect  I  found  feeding  on  willow,  and  although  I 
have  placed  poplar  in  the  cage  it  prefers  the  former  for  its  food. 
Whaihar  I  shall  obtain  a  variety  of  Uie  imago  remains  to  be  teen. 
— N.  C.  Gbabam  :  BUwood.  TuIm  Hill.  October  6,  1881. 

Dou  Food  paoducs  Variation? — Under  thia  title  i   nntur 
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)ine  remarks  at  p.  234  of  this  Magazine.  Without  commenting 
that  article,  I  may  state  for  the  guidance  of  others  that  I  am 
always  most  successful  in  rearing  varieties  when  I  feed  the 
species  all  through,  while  in  the  larval  stage,  with  the  same  kind 
of  food. — C.  Smethurst  ;  25,  Chatham  Street,  Leeds. 

Insects  and  their  Food-plants. — About  two  years  ago  I 
drew  attention  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Entomologist '  to  the 
wonderful  instinct  possessed  by  insects  in  discovering  plants  to  feed 
ipon  not  indigenous  or  common  in  cultivation,  but  which  have 
In  affinity  to  those  native  plants  on  which  their  larvae  are 
generally  met  with,  instancing  the  Buddlea  globosa,  an  American 
shrub  of  ornamental  character,  with  the  little  weevil  Clonus 
schropularice.  I  now  again  find  the  same  shrub  this  season 
almost  denuded  of  its  leaves  by  a  schropulariaceous  feeder  of 
another  order,  namely,  the  larva  of  the  common  mullein  moth, 
Cucullia  verhasci,  in  a  friend's  garden  at  Croydon.  Fortunately 
for  him  the  larvae,  being  of  a  very  conspicuous  and  showy 
character  and  in  considerable  numbers  (more  than  would  fill  a 
pint  measure),  were  detected  by  his  boys  before  too  much 
mischief  had  been  done;  and  as  a  consequence  the  young 
collectors  of  the  neighbourhood  were  only  too  anxious  to  transfer 
to  their  breeding-cages  what  would  have  been  a  nuisance  and  an 
eyesore  had  they  not  been  discovered  in  time. — V.  E.  Perkins  ; 
JO,  Gloucester  Street,  S.W.,  August  20,  1881. 

Entomological  Notes  from  Bournemouth.  —  About  the 
beginning  of  July  last  a  fine  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchella  was 
^aught  by  a  lady  in  a  garden  in  this  town.  I  have  also  to  record 
[he  capture  of  several  specimens  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  during  the 
larly  part  of  September ;  three  were  brought  to  me  alive  and  in 

le  condition,  and  I  was  informed  that  others  were  captured  in 
rarious  parts  of  the  town ;  but  while  congratulating  ourselves  on 

le  addition  of  one  or  two  "  good  things"  to  our  cabinets,  we  have 
deplore  the  general  scarcity  of  our  usual   autumn   species. 

lugaring  here  during  the  last  ten  weeks  has  been  an  entire 
failure ;  an  occasional  earwig  or  spider  regaling  itself  in  solitary 
luxuriance  on  our  sweets  is  about  the  only  living  thing  that  greets 

le  expectant  eye  of  the  collector.  Even  the  bold  Xylophasia 
wlyodon  and  persistently  intrusive  Phlogophora  meticulosa  are 
"conspicuously  absent."     The  usually  abundant  and  ubiquitous 
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Pbma  ^Mumii  baa  scarcely  put  in  an  appearance  at  all ;  I 
I  haTe  seen  only  two  during  the  whole  season.  Over  the  New 
Forest,  where  extensive  defoliation  prevailed  about  midsummer, 
doobtless  cansing  the  starvation  of  myriads  of  newly-emerged 
larre,  we  might  reasonably  have  anticipated  a  dearth  of  autumn 
species;  but  here  no  such  denudation  existed:  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  assign  any  cause  for  the  general  scarcity  of 
common  species.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  experienoa 
of  other  collectors  in  other  parts  of  the  country. — W.  M'Rab; 
Westbourne  House,  Bournemouth,  September  21, 1881. 

Lasius  mixtus,  XffL  :  an  Ant  new  to  Britain. — On  the  2iid 
September  last,  at  Bickleigh,  about  eight  miles  from  Plymoutl^ 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  family  of  ants  on  an  old  brambb 
stem.  They  were  evidently  enjoying  themselves  in  the  brigfal 
sunshine,  but  their  enjoyment  was  of  short  duration  after  I  hal 
**  spotted"  them,  for  I  at  once  prepared  to  box  a  few,  which  I  dii 
by  holding  my  box  under  and  giving  the  stem  a  gentle  tap.  I 
Becored  about  a  dozen,  consisting  of  males  and  females.  Below 
them  on  the  ground  were  the  workers  in  great  commotion ;  tf 
these  I  obtained  a  few.  At  the  time  of  capture  I  took  them  to  m 
Lasuu  umbratuH.  After  reading  Mr.  Smith's  description  I 
covered  my  error.  I  visited  the  locality  again  on  the  Cth 
seyeral  times  since  without  seeing  a  single  worker.  They  mi 
be  very  retiring  in  their  habits ;  and  my  only  chance  of  renei 
my  acquaintance  with  them  will  be  at  their  next  family  gath< 
when  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  **  an  uninvited  gueai^ 
In  order  to  ascertain  what  my  captures  were  I  sent  specimene  W 
Mr.  Saunders,  who  very  kindly  informed  me  that  they 
Formica  mixta  of  Nylander.  They  are  of  the  race  of  L.  umbrata^  Ml 
differ  from  it  as  follows : — In  colour  the  males  and  work.  " 
verj  timilar;  the  female,  however,  is  brownish  black.  Ti 
baa  the  ajea  destitute  of  hairs.  The  female  has  the  head  much 
anudler,  nearly  as  wide  as  the  thorax;  the  fuscous  cloud  at  tin 
base  of  the  wing  is  not  so  dark,  but  extends  bajond  the  discoid ul 
eell,  and  the  disooidal  cell  is  smaller. — G.  C.  Bionell  ;  7,  GUurenoe 
Place,  Btoneboose,  Plymouth,  October  12,  1881. 

HAOOBftSTOif  Entomological  Society.— On  Frid 
2Ut,  this  Society  held  its  Annual  Exhibition  of  ii> 
orders.    The  new  feature  of  the  year  was  the  temporary  migration 
of  the  Soeisty  from  its  usual  meeting-room,  where  the  exhibitions 
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ve  hitherto  been  held,  to  a  school-room  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Though  much  larger  than  the  old  room,  the  space  allotted  to 
exhibits  was  fully  covered ;  and  at  least  a  thousand  persons  must 
have  attended  during  the  evening.     In  regard  to  the  insects  of  the 
year  exhibited,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  up  to  the  average 
either  in  rarity  or  variation.     Nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  it  was  an 
interesting  and  instructive  show.     Undoubtedly  the  case  which 
commanded  most  attention  of  the  initiated  was  that  shown  by 
Mr.  Boden ;  in  it  was  a  series  of  fifty-four  varieties  of  Peronea 
hastiana,  a  variety  of  Toxocampa  pastinum,  curious  white-spotted 
variety  of  Leucania  lithargyria,  beautiful  series  of  Coremia  quadri- 
fasciaria,  varieties  of  Venilia  maculata,  Rivula  sericealis  (cloudy), 
Catoptria  hypericana  (with  silvery  under  wings),  and  curious  form 
oi  ^occyx  splendidulana ;    the  southern  form  of  Peronea  Cole- 
doniana,  with  Scotch  examples  for  comparison ;   several  Mixodia 
Bouchardaiia  from  Kent,  and  other  rarities :  all  were  remarkable 
for  the   beauty  of  condition  and  perfect  setting.     Mr.  Jobson 
exhibited  long  series  of  Stauropus  fagi,  black  form  of  Limenitis 
Sibylla,  and  other  New  Forest  species ;  also  some  living  larvae  of 
Limacodes   assellus,   showing  their  mode  of  hybernation.     Mr. 
Cooper,  two  varieties  of  Argynnis  Aglaia,  Apatura  Iris  var.  JoZe, 
and  the  hybernated  Vanessa  Antiopa  already  recorded.     Mr.  H. 
Bartlett,  many  nice  and  well-set  Lepidoptera  of  the  year,  including 
a  variety  of  under  side  of  Thecla  hetulce,     Mr.  Meek  exhibited  a 
case  of  the  rare  Bornean  butterfly,  Ornithoptera  Brookeana,  which 
for  exceeding  brilliancy  of  colour  was  unsurpassed.    Mr.  Southey, 
Si  Deiopeia  ptdchella  tsiken  in  1880,  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossu- 
lariata,  &c.     Mr.  F.  Bartlett,  case  of  the  season's  Lepidoptera, 
including  fine  series  of  Cosmia  pyralina.    Mr.  T.  F.  Briggs,  a  pair 
of  Notodonta  carmelita,  &c.,  taken  this  season  at  West  Wickham. 
Mr.  Eedle  showed  a  case  of  life -histories  of  Lepidoptera  preserved 
with  his  usual  skill;  Mr.  J.  Russell,  many  preserved  larvae  of  the 
same  order;    and  Mr.  Blaxton,  case  of  carefully-preserved  life- 
history  of  Cossus  ligniperda,  showing  not  only  the  changes  of  the 
insect,  but  some  of  those  of  its  parasites.     Mr.  C.  H.  Williams 
also  showed  well-preserved  larvae,  including  Cucullia  verbasci  and 
C.  lychnitis  on  a  sprig  of  mullein.     Mr.  Bryant,   a  diaphanous 
form  of  Bombyx  quercus,  yellow-banded  Sesia  culiciformis,  &c. 
Mr.  E.  Anderson,    interesting  collection  of  Macro-  and  Micro- 
Lepidoptera,  and  water-colour  drawings,  by  himself,  of  larvae  of 
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tlw  wumb  order  on  their  food-pUnU.  Mr.  Huckett,  anoih« 
collection ;  he  had  also  lent  many  cases  of  ornithological  subjecti 
for  the  decoration  of  the  room.  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Allen  sent  a  casi 
illostratang  all  orders  of  insects.  Messrs.  Vandenburgh,  a  smal 
collection  of  Coleoptera,  Neuroptera,  d&o. ;  and  Mr.  Leucock 
some  generic  types  of  Coleoptera,  especially  wood-borers,  and  i 
of  species  which  he  had  taken  from  a  single  dead  dack 
Harper,  sen.,  and  Mr.  Clark  made  a  good  exhibition  witl 
portions  of  their  general  collections  of  Lepidoptera,  including 
many  rare  specie^  and  fine  Tarieties.  The  visitors  included  man} 
well-known  entomologists,  and  not  a  few  ladies.— J.  T.  C. 

Entomological  Evening,  Royal  Aquarium.— Among  man^ 
other  interesting  species  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  October  13tl 
Mr.  Wailly  showed  living  larvse  of  Samia  Promethrat  S.  cecropia 
and  Saturnia  (Hyperchirla)  lo,  from  North  America ;  also  som€ 
cocoons,  sent  from  Queensland,  which  were  supposed  to  be  tho8< 
of  a  silk-producing  Bombyx.  These  wonderfully -worked  cocooni 
were  produced  by  a  spider;  one  was  opened,  and  the  youn| 
spiders  were  seen  hatching.  The  nest  has  the  shape  of  thi 
coooon  of  AUacus  Cynthia,  but  is  longer  and  wider.  The  ton^ 
fMipery  envelope  is  whity  brown  in  colour,  and  is  filled  with  a  maai 
of  soft  silky  cotton-like  material,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placec 
the  batch  of  eggs  and  from  which  young  spiders  were  8e€l 
emerging  at  the  time  of  exhibiting.  Mr.  Olliff,  Hemwopivli 
abruptaria,  a  fine  variety,  and  a  rare  beetle,  Homalium  rugnUpenm 
Bye,  taken  in  Caithness.  Mr.  Eedle,  Peronea  cri$iana  vara.  Mi 
Cooke,  two  fine  Nascia  cUialis,  Mr.  Meek  and  Mr.  M^bift 
Oeometra  tmaragdaria ;  those  exhibited  by  tlie  former  gentUauu 
were  reared  from  larvse,  by  Mr.  David  Pratt,  of  Mile  End ;  tbi 
latter  gentleman  aho  exhibited  Ennomoa  autumnaria  {aimand^ 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  four  varieties  of  PoUjommatiu  Phlmaa^  one  ver; 
black,  the  others  more  or  less  light-coloured  ;  also  a  white  variei 
of  D'lMUhmeia  earpophaga,  Mr.  C.  A.  Cooper,  flue  Tarieties  € 
Argffimis  aglaia,  and  an  example  of  Sphinx  eonnohuU  taken  I 
Aagost  Mr.  H.  BartleU,  PhycU  betuleUa,  TeUua  retuta,  SbO 
Mr.  Tugwell,  Mecyna  jwlygonaltM,  Knnomo*  (vUttmnaria  (alniaria) 
and  a  fine  series  of  Nola  centotudiM  allowing  much  variation  0 
marking ;  also  some  living  speoimens  of  this  species,  the  pupa 
oaaee,  and  a  beautiful  drawing  of  the  larva  by  Mr.  Buckler.  Aboa 
forty«flva  gentlemen  interested  in  Entomology  attended. — J.  T.  C 
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SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE 
BRITISH    BUTTERFLIES. 

By  F.  Buchanan  White,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  rich  vegetation  with  which  most 
parts  of  the  British  Islands  are  to-day  clothed,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  sometimes  that  at  no  very  distant  geological  period  the 
whole  country  was  totally  destitute  of  all  plant-life,  and  conse- 
quently, as  a  matter  of  course,  uninhabitable  by  any  animals.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that,  soon  after  the  present  flora  came  in, 
the  animals  which  derive  their  sustenance  from  it  made  their 
appearance,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  amongst  the  earliest 
would  be  plant- eating  insects,  and  more  especially  the  Lepi- 
doptera.  But  it  is  almost  certain  (though  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  this)  that  certain  kinds  of  plants  would  precede  other 
kinds,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  the  insects  would  come  in 
like  order,  and  follow  the  plants  on  which  they  fed.  If,  therefore, 
we  can  arrive  at  some  conclusions  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
plants  came,  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  one  factor  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  insects.  There  are,  however,  other  factors  whose 
effect  must  have  been,  and  still  is,  very  great ;  and  to  discover 
these  offers  a  very  interesting  problem. 

The  British  Ehopalocera  and  their  present  distribution  in 
these  islands  at  the  present  day  may  be  stated  thus : — 

Papilio    Machaon,    L.  England       Pieris     DapUdice,     L.       England 

(south-east).  (south). 

Leucophasia  Sinapis,  L.  England       P.  Napi,   L.     England,   Scotland, 

and  Ireland.  Ireland. 

Euchloe  Cardamines,  L.  England,       P.  Bapce,   L.     England,   Scotland, 

Scotland,  Ireland.  Ireland. 

2m 
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P.  BnttnM.L.  Engltnd,  Sootltnd. 

IrelAiid. 
Aporim  CrmUtgi^  L.     EngUnd. 
OelimHpaU,L,    England, IreUnd. 
CBiMm,  F.     Engird,  Scotlind, 

Iraltnd. 
(hmtpUrfg  Rhamni,  L.     EngUnd, 

(Sootknd),  IreUmd  (south). 
Vanmm  AtoLmta,  L.      England, 

8oolland»  Ireland. 
F.  Amtiopa,  L.   England,  Scotland, 

Ireland. 
F.  lo,  L.    England,  Scotland,  Ir»- 

Und. 
F.  C7rtie«,  L.     England,  Scotland, 

Inland. 
F.  Polyddoroi,  L.     England,  Scot- 
land (sporadic). 
F.  C4i26iim,  L.     England,  Ireland. 
F.  Cardui,  L.     England,  Scotland, 

Inland. 
MdUma  Awrwia^  Rott  (=  ArUmU, 

Hb.)    England,  Scotland,  Ire- 


M.  Otfmo,  L.     England  (south). 
if.  iKAo/to,  Esp.    England  (south), 

Ireland  (south). 
Argyimii  SeUns,  W.V.    England, 


A.  Euf^roiynr,  L.  England,  Scot- 
land. 

A.  Adippe.L,  England  (Scoilaiid?). 

A.  AgUua,  L.  England,  Scotland, 
Inkod. 

A.  Laihonia,  L.  England,  Ireland 
(south). 

A,  Pmhia,  L.  England,  Scotland, 
Stdand. 

Limtniiit  Sibyllat  L.     England. 

Apatura  Iru,  L.  England  (80Ulll  of 
the  liuuiber). 

Hipparchta  SemsU,  L.  England, 
Scotland,  Inland. 

Effiia  Epiphron,  Knoch.  Eng- 
Und, Sc'otlaud,  Inliind. 

K.  A\thwp$,  Hop  Kiigland,  Soo(- 
Und. 

Melutumjia  (iaiatl^ea,  L.    EllgUlid. 

SatyruM  Mftfttra,  L.  Kn^lund, 
ScotlMixl,  IruUlid. 

.S  J'l'frria,  L.  EugUnd,  Scotland, 
Inland. 


EpinspMs  Hjfpnvuthut,  L.  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland. 

E.  Janira,  L..  EngUnd,  Scotland, 
Inland. 

E.  TiUumuM,  L.  England.  Scothnd, 
IreUnd. 

Cmtumympha  Pmnphilut,  L.  EDg> 
Und,  ScotUnd,  Ireland. 

C.  Tvpkon,  Ilott  EngUnd,  Scot- 
land, Ireland. 

Nemsobitu  Lucina^  L.  England, 
Scotland  (south-west). 

Polyommatiu  Arion,  L.     England. 

P.  Setniargm,  liott.     England. 

P.  Minima,  Fuess.  (=  AUuit  F.) 
England,  ScotUnd,  Ireland. 

P.  Argiolus,  L.  England,  In* 
Und. 

P.  Corydon,  Poda.     England. 

P.  BeUargm,  Ilott.  (=  J<i(mw,  Hb.) 
England. 

P.Icarm,  Rott.  England,  Scot- 
Und, IreUnd. 

P.  Astrarchet  Bergstr.  (—  AgeUu, 
Ub.)     England,  Scotland. 

/'.  .Egon,  W.  V.  EngUnd,  Soot- 
land,  Ireland. 

Lycana  Dispart  Haw.  England 
(formerly). 

L.  PhUKu,  L.  England,  SootUndt 
Ireland. 

Zephyrtu  Bettda,  L.  England, 
Ireland. 

Z.  Qusreut,  L.  England,  Scotland* 
IreUnd. 

Tfucla  Rubi,  L.  EngUnd,  Scol- 
land,  Ireland. 

T.  Pruni,  L.     EngUnd. 

T.  W-aWmn,  luioch.    England. 

Hetp4ria  Malta,  L.  (~  AlPtokUf 
Hb.)  England,  Scotland,  (Ira- 
land?). 

Niioniadsi  Tagu,  L.  EngUnd* 
ScotUnd,  Inland. 

O^dopidst  PaUman,  Pftll.  (=^  Pa- 
fiiwiM,  F.)    EngUnd. 

PamphUa  Comma,  L.     England. 

P.  Sylranui,  Esp.  England,  8oo^ 
land,  Iraland. 

i'.  AeUnn,  Eap.    EngUnd  (south). 

P.  Thauimu,  Hufn.  (»  Lmm,  F.) 
EngUnd.  IreUnd. 
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From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  sixty-four 

ecies  enumerated  above  are  found  in  England,  but  that  twenty- 

ght  (not  including  three  of  doubtful  or  sporadic  occurrence)  do 

ot  inhabit  Scotland,  and  twenty-five,  or  perhaps  twenty-six,  have 

ot  been  detected  in  Ireland. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  discover  (if  we  can)  the  reasons  why 

rtain  species  are  absent  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  why  certain 

j     others  which  inhabit  Scotland  do  not  occur  in  Ireland,  and  why 

j     some  of  the  Irish  species  are  not  also  Scottish.    Having  discussed 

these  points  we  will  then  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  order  in 

which  the  various  species  arrived  in  Britain. 

In  trying  to  find  reasons  for  the  absence  from,  or  presence  in, 

;      a  country  of  any  particular  species,  there  are  several  things  which 

must  be  first  taken  into  account,  as,  for  example,  the  accessibility 

of  the  country,  the  presence  in  it  of  the  food-plant,  the  climatic 

ionditions,  &c. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  remark  that  a  species  will  spread 
luch  more  easily  over  a  comparatively  level  land- surface  than 
cross  a  sea,  or  even  over  a  mountain  range.   As  far,  therefore,  as 
lere  accessibility  is  concerned,  the  butterfly  fauna  of  Scotland 
ught  to  be  more  extensive  than  that  of  Ireland,  for  in  the  one 
case  there   is   still  a  continuous   land -surface,  in  the   other   a 
formidable  passage  across  the  sea  must  be  encountered.     That 
this  was  not  always  the  case  is  now  well  known ;  but  before 
l^fcitering  on  the  subject  we  propose  discussing,  it  will  be  well  to 
^give  an  outline  of  part  of  the  geological  history  of  the  British 

Islands  in  post-glacial  times.* 
H^  Immediately  after  the  Glacial  Period  (during  which  great  ice- 
sheets  covered  the  most  of  North  and  North-western  Europe, 
including  the  British  Islands)  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  though  South  Scandinavia 
was  submerged.  At  this  time  the  climate  was  genial,  and  the 
plants  and  animals  which  had  been  driven  south  by  the  cold 
began  to  come  north  again.  After  this,  or  in  middle  post-glacial 
times,  the  land  rose,  and  our  islands  were  joined  to  continental 
urope.  This  land  connection  was  very  extensive,  all  the  sea- 
lottom  which  is  not  now  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms  from 
le  surface  being  then  dry  land.     This  would  give  us  an  area 

•  For  a  fuller  account  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  James  Geikie's  '  Great 
i-Age'  and  '  Pre-Historic  Europe; '  also  '  Scottish  Naturalist,'  v.  202. 
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iMohing  from  Denmark  to  Shetland,  the  Ferdes,  and  probably 
Iceland,  thence  passing  outside  the  Hebrides  and  Ireland,  and 
gradually  joining  the  present  French  coast-line  in  the  extreme 
soath-west.  All  this  area  was  not,  however,  dry  land,  for  it  was 
in  places  intersected  by  great  rivers  and  lakes,  the  most  important 
of  the  latter  being  one  lying  between  England  and  Ireland,  and 
reaching  from  opposite  Wales  to  beyond  the  North  of  Ireland. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  climate  was  then  genial,  and 
there  was  an  enormous  growth  of  forests. 

In  late  post-glacial  times  Britain  became  again  insulated,  the 
land  area  being  rather  less  than  it  is  at  present.  The  climate  was 
colder,  with  a  large  rainfall,  snow-fields  and  local  glaciers,  and  an 
abundant  growth  of  peat.  During  this  time  some  of  the  southern 
animals,  which  had  been  tempted  northwards  by  the  genial 
climate,  were  killed  or  driven  away,  and  the  few  that  remained 
decreased  both  in  numbers  and  in  size.  After  this  the  land  was 
re*elevated  to  its  present  position,  and  the  climate  gradually 
became  more  congenial. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  condition  of  the  country 
during  the  time  that  most  of  our  butterflies  came  in,  let  us  try 
and  discover  the  reasons  for  the  absence  at  the  present  day  of 
some  of  them  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  I  say  at  the  present 
day,  because  I  think  it  is  extremely  probable  that  at  one  period 
(say  in  the  middle -glacial  times)  we  had  more  species  than  we 
have  now.  As,  however,  there  is  no  proof  for  or  against  this,  we 
need  not  take  it  into  consideration  at  present. 

We  will  begin  with  the  species  absent  alike  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  somewhere  about  nineteen  in  number. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  as 
negundi  the  food-plants  of  these  species  which  would  tend  to 
{irefttit  their  occurrence.  They  all  feed  on  plants  which  are  as 
oommon  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  in  England.  The  cause, 
Iherelore,  of  their  absence  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

In  the  second  place  the  question  of  latitude  (and  consequent 
climate,  for  there  are  other  factors  in  the  climatic  conditions  to 
be  taken  into  account)  must  be  considered.  Are  Scotland  and 
Ireland  too  far  north  for  the  species  in  question?  To  answer 
this  we  must  consider  the  species  in  detail,  with  the  following 
ratolt  Four  of  them,  namely,  Maekaan,*  CraUBgi,  8$miargut  and 

•  forbivfitjritaa,w4MllMTOisB9iidKorMnlbdoB,Idfop.iatlMrifior 

IBM  of  Um  ■PMiM.-f  .  B.  W. 
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PalamoUj  are  found  beyond  or  on  the  arctic  circle ;  while  five  others 
occur  above  or  near  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  namely, 
Polychloros  (which  has  occurred  in  Scotland,  though  perhaps  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  true  native),  Cinxia,  Adippe,  Arion, 
and  Palcemon ;  and  four  more,  namely,  Daplidice,  Bellargus,  Pruni 
and  W-album  have  been  detected  in  Scandinavia.  We  thus  have 
thirteen  species  which  inhabit  latitudes  north  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  which,  therefore,  so  far  as  that  goes,  ought  to  occur 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of  the  remaining  six  species,  Dispar 
may  be  put  aside  as  a  species  the  typical  form  of  which  was 
confined  to  England,  and  is  now  unhappily  extinct.  For  the 
remaining  five — Sibylla,  Iris,  Galathea,  Corydon  and  Actceon — the 
latitude  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  rather  beyond  the  range 
of  the  species. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  thirteen  species  which  range  north 
of  Britain,  and  find,  if  possible,  a  reason  for  their  absence.  For 
most  of  them  the  reason  is,  I  think,  the  insular  nature  of  the 
climate.  By  an  "insular"  climate  is  meant  one  which  by  the 
proximity  to  the  ocean  has  a  greater  humidity  and  less  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  than  is  the  case  when  the  ocean  is  more  distant, 
or  its  influences  obstructed  by  intervening  high  land.  That  an 
insular  climate  affects  very  considerably  the  range  of  plants  has 
now  been  proved,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  similar 
influences  may  affect  insects.  Of  the  thirteen  English  species 
whose  absence  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  we  are  now  considering, 
several,  if  not  all,  occur  in  those  parts  of  England  which  have  a 
ore  "  continental "  climate.  Of  these  Machaon,  Daplidice, 
'inxia*  Arion,  Palcemon,  Comma,  are  good  examples.  But  in 
addition  to  these  climatic  reasons  there  is  the  unexplained 
tendency  of  some  species  to  be  local  and  rare,  especially  on  the 
confines  of  the  regions  that  they  inhabit,  and  which  must  not  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of  in  discussing  geographical  distribution. 
Let  us  next  consider  the  species,  nine  in  number,  which 
habit  Ireland,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  Of  these, 
six — Sinapis,  Rhamni,  C-album,  Athalia,  Lathonia  'dnd  Argiokcs — 
occur  in  latitudes  north  of  Scotland  (two  of  them,  A  thalia  and 

tathonia  being  indeed  arctic),  two  are  Scandinavian  {Betulce  and 
haumas),  and  the  remaining  one,  Hyale,  has  been  possibly  seen 
*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  an  island  that  its 
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in  Scotland,  as  indeed  has  Rhamni.  That'some  of  those  (». 
South  Scotland  is  not  improbable,  bat  the  chief  intereKt 
apparent  absence  ponesaes  is  from  the  belief,  held  by  n)ati\ 
naturalists,  that  Ireland  denred  its  fauna  from  Scotland.  If  sudi 
be  the  case,  and  these  species  were  once  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
it  Duy  have  been  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  middle  post-glacial 
times,  and  that  they  perished  in  the  less  genial  period  wliich 
followed.  Flourishing  as  they  do  in  the  mild  and  humid  atmo- 
sphere of  the  South-west  of  Ireland,  it  seems  clear  that  they  are 
not  dependent  on  a  "continental"  climate,  as  we  have  supposed 
some  of  the  species  absent  alike  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  be. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  which  occur  in  Scotland,  but 
are  absent  from  Ireland,  must  now  be  considered.  They  are  five 
in  number;  and  if  it  be  the  case  that  Helianthemum  vtdgart  t 
is  the  food -plant  of  Astrarche  (as  it  certainly  is  of  its  variety  ^ 
Artazerxe$)t  then  the  absence  of  that  species  can  be  accounted 
for.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  also  feeds  on  Erodium  eictUarimm, 
which,  unlike  the  Helianthemum,  is  an  Irish  plant 

Of  tlie  five  Scottish  species  not  found  in  Ireland  three  {Selene, 
Eupkroiyne  and  Astrardie)  are  arctic,  one  (Lueina)  occurs  in 
South  Sweden,  and  the  remaining  one  (^thiops),  though  a 
species  of  central  £urope,  has  so  wide  a  distribution  in  Scotland 
that  its  absence  from  Ireland  is  very  remarkable.  So  far  as  can 
be  seen  there  is  no  climatic  reason  by  which  the  absence  (if  such 
be  really  the  case)  of  these  species  can  be  explained.  We  are, 
therefore,  driven  to  suppose  that  the  land  connection  with  Ireland 
nmat  haTe  been  severed  before  they  were  able  to  establish  them* 
ielvea,  and  that  no  friendly  wind  has  since  wafted  them  across  the 
narrow  sea,  and  so  implanted  them  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

In  connection  witli  the  whole  group  of  the  British  butterflies 
there  is  a  question  of  much  interest,  but  one  to  which  we  OSD 
sosroely  hope  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  this.  In  what 
order  relatively  did  the  various  species  come  to  Britain  ?  There 
ia  also  another  matter  on  which  the  exotic  distribution  (th-*  *" 

the  distribution  in  other  countries  than  Britain)  tlirows  a  oc 

light,  and  that  is  the  relative  antiquity  of  each  species. 

We  will  first  briefly  diacnss  the  latter  question. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  unleas  oirottmstanees  ie»g., 
baman  agency,  oonscious  or  uuoouscious),  have  been  sseeptionally 
favourable,  species  which  have  the  widest  distribution  are  probably 
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Bt    greater    antiquit}^   than    those   whose    distribution    is    less 

extensive.     Species,  therefore,  which  are  inhabitants  of  both  the 

old  and  new  worlds  may  justly  be  considered  to  be  of  greater 

!    antiquity  than  species  which  are  confined  to  Europe.     It  is  pro- 

j    bable,  in  fact,  that  the  less  wide  the  distribution,  the  younger 

'    the  species,  unless  we  have  direct  or  indirect  evidence  to  show 

that  it  is  a  species  which  is  dying  out,  and  which  situated  in  some 

happy  spot,  where  the  struggle  for  existence  is  less  intense,  leads 

a  peaceful  and  undisturbed  life.     Such  a  spot  may  be  found  in 

I    some  of  the  oceanic  islands,  but  scarcely  in  Europe,  where  only 

1    the  species  best  fitted  to  survive  have  passed  safely  through  the 

ups  and  downs  of  the  eventful  Glacial  Period. 
^^_     To  begin  with  the  species  of  restricted  distribution. 
I^K    Facile  princeps   amongst   these   would   be   the  now  extinct 
'     Lyccena  dispar,  which  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  England, 
though  its  var.  Rutilus  inhabits  Central  and  East  Europe  and 

i"  g  North  and  West  Asia. 
|ft|  Next  in  order  come  Sibylla,  Epiphron,  Galathea,  Typhon, 
^[jucina,  and  Corydon,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  confined  to  Europe 
proper,  and  in  most  cases  to  Central  Europe,  none  of  them 
'  except  Typhon  (which  is  arctic)  ranging  very  far  north,  though 
possibly  one  or  two  reach  Asia  Minor. 

The  next  lot  occur  in  Europe  and  in  North  and  West  (or 
North  or  West)  Asia,  and  include  Sinapis,  Crat<Bgi,  PolychloroSf 
Cinxia,  Adippe,  Iris,  Semele,  jEthiops,  Megcera,  Hyperanthus, 
Avion,  Minima,  Betulce,  Quercus,  Pruni,  W-album,  Tages,  and 
Palcemon. 

I^L    The  thirty-nine  species  which  remain  have  a  wider  range. 
^f    Of  these  at  least  seven — Machaon,  Hyale,  Edusa,  Lathonia, 
Icarus,   Astrarclie,   and  Phlceas — reach   the   Himalaya,  and  two 
others,  Brassicce  and  Argiolus,  have  representative  forms  there. 

i^J'hree  at  least  reach  Japan,  namely,  Hyale,  Edusa,  and  lo. 
HI    A  rather   large  number   occur  on    the   south    side   of   the 
Mediterranean,    and    are    recorded    from    North    Africa,    viz., 
Machaon,  Daplidice,  Rapce,   Brassicce,  Hyale,  Edusa,   Rhamni, 
Atalanta,  Antiopa,  Aurinia,  Lathonia,  Mgeria,  Janira,  Pamphilus, 
■      Argiolus,  Bellargus,  Icarus,  Astrarche,  Phlceas,  Rubi,  Actceon,  and 
ij^^haumas. 

I^K     One — Hyale — occurs  in  South  Africa,  where  Edusa  is  repre- 
l^knted  by  the  closely  allied  species  Electra. 

I 
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In  North  America,  but  chiefly  on  *  the  western  &ide  of  that 
Continent,  several  species  are  said  to  have  been  found.  Of  these 
Maekaont  Antiopa,  Atalanta,  and  PhlaoM  seem  certainly  to  occu 
while  HifoU,  Eduiat  Rtiamnit  Comma,  Sylvanus,  and  Thaunuu  has  • 
all  been  reported,  and  if  they  do  not  actually  occur  are  represented 
by  species  very  closely  allied,  as  are  C-aUmm,  Aglaia,  andS 
ArgioUi.  A  supposed  variety  of  Rubi  has  been  found  in  Call* 
fomia,  and  Rapm  has  been  introduced  into  Canada,  &c.,  in  late 
years,  and  seems  already  to  have  developed  a  climatic  race. 

Finally,  Cardui  appears  to  occur  nearly  all  over  the  world, 
except  in  South  America. 

Of  the  species  mentioned  above,  twenty-one  have  been  found 
within  or  near  the  arctic  circle,  namely,  Machtion,  Cardaminei, 
Napi,  Antiopa,  Urtica,  Athalia,  Selene,  Euphrotyne,  Aglaia, 
Lathonia,  TUhonus,  Pamphilus,  Typhon,  Semiargus,  Icanu, 
Astrarche,  JEgon,  Phlaas,  Rubi,  Malv<B,  and  Comma. 

If  we  are  to  judge,  therefore,  from  the  wide  distribution,  we 
must  place  Cardui  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  butterfly  is  a  strong  flyer,  and  of  a 
roving  disposition,  and  may  have  extended  its  area  in  compara- 
tively recent  times.  On  the  other  hand,  it  evidently  belongs  to  a 
very  ancient  family,  and  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  its 
early  existence. 

Next  in  age  to  Cardui,  even  if  not  surpassing  it,  I  am  inclined 
to  put  HyaU,  on  account  of  its  occurrence  in  South  Africa* 
This  is  not  the  only  European  insect  that  inhabits  that  region, 
and  it  seems  incredible  that  they  should  have  all  got  there  by 
migration  across  Africa  in  its  pretent  condition.  In  fact,  their 
presence  alone  would  suggest  the  probability  of  a  more  temperate 
climate  having  once  prevailed  in  tropical  Africa,  but  we  have*^ 
other  and  stronger  evidence  that  such  was  really  the  case  daring^ 
the  Glacial  Period.  When  intense  cold,  with  extensive  ice-sheels 
and  anow-fields,  covered  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  meteor(K 
logieal  conditions  of  the  African  Continent  must  have  be<ft^ 
msterially  affected,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  European 
temperate  fauna  and  flora  most  have  been  driven  to  take  refuge  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  then  bridged,  ss 
it  were,  by  several  hwd  connections  between  Europe  and  Africa. 
That  many  of  the  refugees  penetrated  far  to  the  south  there  is 
evidsooe  to  show,  from  the  species  of  arctic  plants  that  still 
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ger  here  and  there  on  some  of  the  African  mountains.     It  is 
ot  demanding  too  much  to  suppose  then  that  Hyale  is  at  least 

old  as  the  Pre -Glacial  Period,  and  probably  much  older.     A 

imilar   age    must   be    assigned   to   Ediisa,    which,   though   not 

present  in  South  Africa,  is  there  represented  by  a  very  close  ally, 

as  it  also  is  by  another  in  North  America,  the  latter  being  indeed 

scarcely  distinguishable. 

To  the  species  common  to  Europe  and  America  a  considerable 
antiquity  may  be  allowed.  In  connection  with  them,  the  in- 
teresting question  arises,  "  In  which  hemisphere  did  they 
originate?"  or  how  did  they  pass  from  Europe  to  America,  or 
vice  versd.  Their  origin  may  have  been  just  as  well  in  one  as 
in  the  other,  but  I  think  there  is  a  slight  probability  in  favour  of 
an  American  origin  for  at  least  some  of  them.  Perhaps,  however, 
their  birthplace  may  have  been  in  the  circumpolar  lands,  which 
seem  at  one  time  to  have  had  a  rich  fauna  and  flora,  and  where 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  many  palsearctic  species  were 
■eveloped.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  most  of  the  evidence  for  the 
line  of  passage  from  America  to  Europe,  or  Europe  to  America, 
is  in  favour  of  Behring's  Straits,  or  rather  of  the  land  connection 
that  formerly  existed  there.  Not  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
a  passage  by  Iceland  and  Greenland,  for  between  Greenland  and 
America  there  seems  to  have  been  no  direct  land  connection. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  species 

K  Britain. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  perhaps  one  or 
0  exceptions,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  any  of  the  species  may 
have  been  inhabitants  of  Britain  for  more  than  a  few  thousand 
years.  Continental  Europe  is  so  close,  that  it  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  many  of  the  species  might  have  flown 
over,  or  been  blown  over,  any  time  within  (say)  a  thousand  years. 
Still  the  probabilities  are  against  this,  and  in  favour  of  their 
arrival  with  the  rest  of  our  indigenous  fauna  and  flora,  which 
came  to  us  across  the  dry  bed  of  the  German  Ocean. 
j^b  As  regards  plants  and  wingless  animals,  a  certain  amount  of 
^Rvidence  as  to  the  order  of  their  arrival  may  be  gathered  from 
their  existence  or  non-existence  in  various  of  the  outlying  groups 
of  islands  in  proximity  to  Britain.  If  we  find  certain  species  in 
these  islands,  the  probability  is  that  they  arrived  there  before  the 
land  connection  was  cut  off,  and  that  consequently  they  arrived 
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in  BriUin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  species  which  (eeterii 
paribus)  do  uot  exist  in  these  islands.  But  with  buttertUes 
such  evidence  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  Furnished  with  wings,  | 
and  of  light  gravity,  they  may  have  been  introductions  of  a  much 
later  date.  On  the  other  hand,  they  nnay  have  once  existed,  I'Ut 
been  killed  out  by  altered  climatic  conditions,  and  from  their 
perishable  structure  left  no  traces  of  their  presence. 

If,  however,  we  arrange  the  species  in  the  order  in  which  their 
existence  in  the  outlying  islands  would  suggest,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  results : — 

Iceland  was  cut  off  before  any  of  our  species  reached  it,  for 
though  six  butterflies  have  been  very  doubtfully  recorded  from 
that  island,  none  of  them  are  British  species. 

From  the  Faeroe  Islands  I  have  seen  no  record  of  the  occur- 
rence of  any  butteriiies. 

From  Shetland  only  three  species  have  been  recorded,  viz., 
Atalanta,  Cardui,  and  TypJion. 

In  Orkney  the  following  have  been  noticed: — Atalanta^  Cardui, 
T)fphan,  Brassu^,  Rapa,  and  Icarus. 

In  the  Hebrides,  Brassiest  Typhon,  and  Icarus, 

In  Ireland  thirty-nine  or  forty  species,  of  which  a  list  was 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  which  include  in  Uieir 
number  all  the  few  species  of  the  other  islands. 

If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on  evidence  such  as  this,  one 
might  conclude  that  Typhon  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  come  to 
Britain,  and  seeing  that  it  is  an  arctic  species,  and  considering 
the  nature  of  the  places  which  it  inhabits,  and  the  food-plant  of 
its  larva,  I  think  some  justification  may  be  found  for  this 
belief. 

Next  in  order  to  it  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  Icarus^  which 
IB  also  an  arctic  species. 

As  for  the  others  just  mentioned,  not  much  can  be  learnt  from 
their  oecnrrence.  Cardui  and  Atalanta are  both  strong  flyers  and 
wanderers  ;  Brassiea  and  probably  liapa  are  both  probably  recent 
introductions  with  cultivated  cruciferous  plants.  I 

We  now  come  to  the  forty   Irish  species.    As  has  bean  | 
already  mentioned,  many  naturalists  hold,  and  on  good  pounds, 
that  the  main  part  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Ireland  reached  that 
islsnd  by  way  of  Scotland,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  species  were 
SooUtsh  before  ibaj  became  Irish.    But,  howerer  true  this  augr 
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Iie  for  some  groups,  it  is,  I  venture  to  think,  only  partly  appli- 
iable  to  the  Lepidoptera. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  the  British 
slands  were  receiving  the  bulk  of  their  animals  and  plants,  and 
when  there  was  land  connection  between  the  Continent  and  the 
various  islands,  that  a  large  lake  of  considerable  breadth  extended 
from  Wales  to  beyond  the  North  of  Ireland.  From  this  lake  a 
large  river  flowed  south,  and  being  joined  probably  by  the  Seine 
and  other  French  rivers,  emptied  itself  into  the  Atlantic.  That 
this  lake  and  river  formed  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
many  animals  and  plants,  and  necessitated  their  passing  round 
the  head  of  the  former,  and  so  reaching,  by  way  of  Scotland,  the 
North  of  Ireland,  may  well  be  believed.  But  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  many  Lepidoptera  were  able  to  fly  across  the  river. 
If  such  was  the  case,  there  is  no  need  of  believing  that  the 
butterflies  common  to  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  now  found 
in  Scotland,  passed  through  Scotland  on  their  way  to  Ireland. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  need  not  necessarily  have  passed  through 
the  present  area  of  England  either.     Hence  the  occurrence  of 

Krtain  species  in  Ireland  does  not  present  sure  evidence  of  their 
rival  in  Britain  before  the  communication  with  Ireland  was 
It  off. 
Are  there  any  other  grounds  on  which  we  can  base  the 
lative  antiquity  in  Britain  ?  In  the  first  place  (as  suggested  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper),  the  relations  of  the  species  to  its 
food-plant;  and,  in  the  second,  the  range  or  distribution  at  home 
and  abroad,  may  afford  some  evidence.  In  some  cases  these  two 
factors  may  be  considered  together.  Flowering  plants  (to  which 
division  all  the  food-plants  of  the  British  butterflies  belong)  may 
be  classed  as  self -fertilised  or  anemophilous  (or  wind  fertilised), 
and  entomophilous,  or  requiring  for  the  most  part  insect-agency 
for  fertilisation.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  first  of  these 
—the  self-fertilised  and  anemophilous  plants — would  establish 
themselves  before  the  entomophilous  plants  (the  reader  will 
remember  that  the  ice-age  had  cleared  Britain  of  every  living 

ibing,  animal  and  vegetable),  since  the  plants  would  precede  the 
iisects  that  fed  on  them,  and  the  self-fertilised  or  anemophilous 
pecies  would  have  an  advantage  at  first  over  the  entomophilous 
►nes.     Consequently,  the  insects  which  fed  on  the  self-fertilised 
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greater  facilities  for  establishing  themselves  than  the  entomo- 
philous  plant  eaters.  Similarly,  as  annual  and  low-growing  plauts 
sooner  reach  maturity  than  perennial  herbs  and  plants  of  a 
shrubby  or  arboreal  nature,  the  insects  which  find  their  food  on 
them  would  have  a  slight  advantage. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  i 
the  butterflies  which  are  now  found  within  the  arctic  circle  were  I 
better  fitted  to  follow  closer  the  retreating  ice-sheets  and  snow-  i 
fields  than  those  species  which  are  not  found  outside  the  mora  i, 
temperate  regions.  \ 

We  will  now  see  how  these  theories  work  with  the  British  ' 
butterflies.  Of  the  twenty-one  which  are  arctic,  the  greater 
number  feed  on  low  plants,  which  are  either  wind -fertilised  or 
more  or  less  adapted  for  self- fertilisation.  Along  with  the  arctic 
species  two  others  may  be  taken,  viz.,  Epiphron  and  ^thiop$t 
which,  though  not  arctic,  are  alpine  and  subalpine.  Their  larvn 
live  also  upon  anemophilous  plants.  Keeping  in  mind  then  the 
food-plants,  the  distribution  of  the  insects,  and  the  nature  of  the 
localities  which  they  inhabit,  we  may  arrange  these  twenty-three 
in  the  following  manner,  indicating  the  order  of  their  arrival  in 
Britain: — 

1.  Typhon,  Pamphilus,  Epiphrorit  Mthiops,  feeders  on  grassea 
and  sedges,  and  inliabiting  moory  ground,  such  as  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  formed  early  in  post-glacial  times. 

2.  Icarus,  PIiUbos,  Tithontu,  Aglaia,  Euphroiyne,  S^ens, 
LaUumia,  AthtUia,  Urtica,  Napi,  Cardainines,  also  feeders  on  low 
plants  either  wind-feililised  or  chiefly  adapted  for  self-fertilisation. 
Many  of  them  also  inhabiting  moory  situations. 

i.  Astrarcke,  Machaon,  Comma,  jEgon,  Semiatrgui,  RM^ 
MaU^,  AfUiopAf  mostly  feeding  on  plantn  where  cross  fertilis>iii<»ii 
by  insect-agency  pn^vuiU  <'>ti)e  of  them  being  also  of  a  shiubb) 
nature. 

The  remaining  species,  which  are  not  arctic,  may  be  arranged 
in  like  manner : —  ^ 

1.  SemsU,  M^gmra,  JamfOt  Hypertmthm,  jEg^tia,  SffUmmm,  ^ 
Tkammas,   PaUgmtm,   Action,    AkdatUa,    lo,    Ctnxio,    Adippi^ 
QuUAMt  8map%$,  DapUdke,  Bnutiem,  all  feeders  on  low  plants 
that  tve  mostly  wind  or  self-fertilised. 

9.  Carydati,  Arion,  Minima,  BeUargu*^  UyaU,  Edma,  Aurima^  } 
Cardui,  feeders  on  bw  plants  mostly  cross-fertilised. 
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3.  Lucina,  Cratagiy  Rhamnif  Polychloros,  C -album,  Betulce, 
Pruni,  W-album,  Sibylla,  Argiolus,  Quercus,  Iris,  almost  all  feeding 
on  plants  of  a  shrubby  or  arboreal  nature,  many  of  them  requiring 
cross-fertilisation.  The  insects,  too,  are  partial  to  woodlands, 
and  possibly  did  not  come  in  till  the  forest  period. 

In  conclusion,  the  facts  or  theories  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

1.  Britain  derived  its  butterfly  fauna  from  continental  Europe 
in  post-glacial  times. 

2.  The  absence  of  certain  English  species  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  is  not  due  to  latitude,  but  possibly  because  the  climate  is 
too  "insular." 

3.  The  absence  from  Scotland  of  certain  English  and  Irish 
species  is  possibly  due  to  temperature. 

4.  The  absence  from  Ireland  of  some  English  and  Scottish 
species  appears  not  to  be  due  to  climate,  but  to  the  separation  of 
Ireland  before  these  species  could  reach  it. 

6.  The  most  widely-distributed  species  are  probably  the  most 
ancient. 

6.  The  occurrence  of  species  of  butterflies  in  the  outlying 
islands  does  not  of  itself  afford  sufficient  evidence  for  or  against 
their  having  reached  the  islands  before  the  land  connection  was 
severed. 

7.  Though  part  of  the  fauna  of  Ireland  reached  it  by  way  of 
Scotland,  some  of  the  butterflies  probably  entered  it  by  the 
south. 

8.  Arctic  and  alpine  species  probably  colonised  Britain  before 
species  which  are  neither  arctic  nor  alpine. 

9.  Species  whose  larvae  feed  on  low  growing  self-  or  wind- 
fertilised  plants  would  find  their  food-plants  established  before 
those  which  feed  on  cross -fertilised  or  shrubby  plants,  and  hence 
be  able  to  establish  themselves  sooner. 

10.  Species  combining  the  advantages  of  8  and  9  were  most 
probably  the  first  colonists. 

Annat  Lodge,  Perth,  November,  1881. 
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FURTHER    NOTES    ON    THK    MACKOLEPIDOPTEIU    OK 
THE    SHETLAND    ISLES. 

By  J.  Jkhkbb  Wbib,  F.L.S..  F.Z.8. 

In  the  •Entomologist*  last  year  (Entom.  xiii.  pp.  249—251 
and  2S9 — 291)  I  gave  some  account  of  the  Macro-lepidoptera  ( f 
the  Shetland  Isles,  which  had  hecn  obtained  by  a  collector  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Meek.  Emboldened  by  the  success  which  had 
attended  Mr.  Meek's  laudable  enterprise,  Mr.  M'Arthur,  tli 
collector  in  question,  has  visited  the  islands  this  year,  and  by 
prolonging  his  stay  to  a  somewhat  later  period  has  extended  our 
knowledge  of  their  lepidoptcrous  fauna. 

Mr.  M' Arthur  has  added  thirteen  species  to  the  list  given  1} 
me  last  year,  viz. ; — 

Pyramsu  Atalanta.  Hadena  (UtUina, 

Hffdrmeia  mieaeea.  Plutia  gamma, 

Apamm  banUnea.  Emmdaia  blattdiata. 

Miana/asduneula,  Cidaria  immatuUa, 

Cdana  Hawarthii.  Cidaria  Ugtaia. 

Caradrina  cubicuiarU.  Carna  imbutata, 
Noetua  C'tiigrum. 

By  these  additions  the  total  number  of  Maoro-lepidoptem 
observed  in  the  Shetland  Isles  has  been  increased  to  thirty-eight. 

The  period  during  which  the  collection  was  made  extended* 
from  the  second  week  in  May  until  the  middle  of  September. 
The  season  was  one  of  the  worst  known  by  the  inhabitants,  bein|^^ 
both  very  wet  and  cold ;   so  that  Mr.  M 'Arthur  was  obliged  to 
WMT  an  overcoat  during  the  whole  of  the  summer ;  the  prevailing 
winds  wer6  north-west  and  south-west. 

Of  the  thirteen  new  speeiea  taken  but  few  present  any 
difference  in  colour  from  the  ordinary  Scottish  or  English  type, 
and,  beyond  including  their  names  in  the  hst  of  captures,  oatti 
for  no  further  remark;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  preseai^ 
differences  of  colour  from  the  normal  type  such  as  to  randsrl 
them  worthy  of  notice.  \ 

liydrarcui  micaeea, — Some  of  the  specimens  taken  are  of  sf 
darker  and  richer  red  than  any  I  have  previously  seen,  bal 
otherH  approach  more  nearly  to  the  normal  colour. 
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iCelcena  Haworthii. — The  markings  are  very  distinct,  and  the 
und  colour  somewhat  redder  than  usual;  the  specimens 
►n  the  whole  have  a  richer  appearance. 
Hadena  dentma. — Some  of  those  taken  are  very  darkly 
tj  coloured,  whilst  others  present  but  little  difference  from  the 
English  type  of  the  species. 

Emmelesia  hlandiata, — A  beautiful  series  of  this  charming 
little  moth  was  taken ;  the  markings  are  more  distinct  than 
usual,  and  the  central  dark  band  is  complete,  or  but  slightly 
interrupted. 

Cidaria  immanata. — A  great  number  of  this  species  have 
I'  been  captured;  the  general  hue  is  redder  in  colour  than  is 
•  usually  found  to  be  the  case.  In  this  respect  they  present  a 
noticeable  contrast  to  the  examples  from  the  Hebrides  of  the 
allied  species  Cidmia  russatay  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
grey  hue,  as  mentioned  in  my  paper  in  this  magazine  for  the 
current  year  (Entom.  xiv.  218 — 223).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  the  Shetland  Isles  C  immanata  alone  was  taken ;  and  in  the 
Hebrides  C.  russata  appears,  from  the  collections  made,  to  be  the 
only  indigenous  species  of  these  two  insects.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  C.  immanata  are  decidedly  of  a  rufous  colour  on  the  disk 
of  the  upper  wings,  approximating  thus  in  coloration  to  C.  russata, 
to  which  latter  species  such  a  distribution  of  colour  has  hitherto 
been  thought  to  be  confined,  vide  the  diagnosis  of  the  two  species 
given  in  Newman's  *  British  Moths.' 

Cidaria  testata. — The  specimens  of  this  insect  are  generally 
much  darker  than  any  I  have  seen  before ;  the  central  band  in 
some  is  very  dark,  almost  lead- coloured,  and  there  is  also  an 
entire  absence  of  yellow  on  the  wings.  I  regard  them  as  amongst 
the  most  interesting  captures. 
I^ft  I  will  now  add  a  few  further  remarks  on  some  of  the  species 
^realt  with  last  year,  in  my  paper  above  quoted. 

Hepialus  vdleda  var.  Hethlandica,  Stgr. — The  males  of  the 
ordinary  normal  type  were  far  more  numerous  this  than  last 
year,  in  the  collections  made ;  and  on  speaking  to  Mr.  M'Arthur 
on  this  subject  he  informed  me  that  the  weather  being  so  very 
wet  at  the  time  the  insect  appeared  on  the  wing,  he  captured  all 
he  saw  of  the  comparatively  small  number  which  were  to  be 
had ;  but  last  year  the  weather  having  been  fine,  and  the  insect, 
as  a  consequence,  more  abundant,  he  had  disregarded  the  silvery 
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and  had  generally  confined  Biif  attention  to  the  more 
de  aberrations.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the 
normal  type  of  the  male  is  more  common  in  Shetland  than  th« 
oolleetion  made  last  year  had  led  one  to  infer. 

HtjpMm  velUda, — ^A  yery  fine  series  of  the  heautiful  insuhur 
Tarieties  of  this  insect  have  been  captured.  The  females  havt 
the  ground  colour  of  the  wings  palo,  the  markings  thus  appear 
Tery  distinctly.  The  nearly  unicolorous  variety,  the  Hep%aln$ 
I,  Steph.  (non  Fab.),  does  not  appear  to  be  found. 

NemeopkHa  pUintaginU. — The  upper  wings  of  some  of  the 
haTe  almost  a  white  ground  colour ;  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  females  are  of  a  very  rich  yellow,  approaching 
almost  to  red  on  the  costa  and  anal  angle  of  the  wing. 

Pachnobia  ht/perborea, — This  insect,  which  remained  until 
1876  for  so  many  years  unique  in  Mr.  Douglas's  cabinet,  has 
again  been  taken  by  Mr.  M'Arthur  in  some  numbers  and  in 
great  variety. 

DasjfpoUa  tempU, — As  remarked  in  my  paper,  last  year,  out 
of  the  specimens  taken  two  were  very  light  in  colour.  The  insect 
has  been  captured  this  year,  and  the  light  variety  has  again  been 
foond ;  but  a  variety  has  also  appeared  very  much  darker  and 
browner  than  the  usual  type,  and  with  two  darker  bands  through 
the  centre  of  the  upper  wings. 

Anarta  melanopa, — The  ground  colour  of  the  upper  wings 
is  much  yellower  than  that  of  the  insect  obtained  at 
Bannoch. 

Emmdma  aibulata  var.  ThuU». — A  very  tine  series  of  this 
inseel  baa  been  taken,  varying,  however,  in  the  extent  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  bands  on  the  wings.  One  I  have  now  before 
me  is  almost  wholly  lead-coloured,  with  a  faint  indication  of  a 
eeniral  band. 

EmpUkma  veno§aia. — Some  of  those  taken  this  year,  although 
oC  the  leaden  ground  colour,  mentioned  in  my  previous  pap*  r, 
have  the  markings  more  clearly  defined. 

Mdamippi  montanaia  var.  8kidandi4M. — Mr.  M' Arthur  has 
eapiored  a  very  fine  series  of  this  beautiful  insular  varietv. 
There  ia  a  eonaiderable  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  wingM ; 
but  where  the  gronnd  oolour  is  suflused  the  markings  are  faint, 
and  where  the  groond  oolonr  of  the  wing  is  white  the  markings 
are  well 
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Mr.  M'Arthur  has  also  preserved  in  excellent  condition  the 

rvae   of    the   following    species,    viz. : — Dianthoecia    conspersa, 

lowing  the  caterpillar  at  different  ages,  and  also  as  feeding 

rithin  the  capsule  of  Silene  maritima ;    Pachnobia  hyperborea  on 

^mpetrum  nigrum ;  Nemeophila  plantaginis  on  Calluna  vulgaris ; 

id  Larentia  ccesiata. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  M'Arthur  for  so  kindly  allowing  me  to 

inspect  and  describe  the  valuable  collection  he  has  made. 

6,  Haddo  Villas,  Blackheath,  November,  1881. 
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A  Lepidopteron  new  to  the  British  Fauna. 

By  Edward  G.  Meek. 


|..„..... 

^pisects  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Vine,  of  Temple  Street,  in  that  town, 
and  found  four  specimens  of  a  Caradrina  so  different  from  any  other 
British  species  that  I  obtained  permission  to  compare  them  with 

(      the  moths  of  that  genus  in  the  Doubleday  collection  of  European 

l^pjepidoptera  at  Bethnal  Green  Museum.  On  comparison  I  imme- 
diately found  Mr.  Vine's  species  was  identical  with  Caradrina 

^^ambigua,  in  which  opinion  I  am  since  confirmed. 

I^P  The  anterior  wings  of  this  addition  to  our  fauna  may  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  British  Caradrina  by  the  con- 
spicuous yellowish  white  margins  of  the  reniform  and  orbicular 
stigmas ;  from  C.  blanda  by  a  pale  yellow  line  edging  the  inner 
portion  of  the  cilia  of  the  front  wings.     From  both  that  species 

i^^nd  C.  alsines  it  is  also  distinctly  separated  by  the  pearly  white 

l^^nder  wings.  The  grey  ground  colour  of  the  front  wings  reminds 
one  of  C.  cubicularis,  from  which,  however,  the  other  characters 

i^^ender  it  quite  distinct. 

I^f  Mr.  Vine  captured  the  four  specimens  on  one  evening  in 
September,  1879,  at  sugar,  near  Shoreham,  Sussex.  Although 
its  captor  has  since  repeatedly  sugared  on  the  same  ground,  he 
has  never  seen  another  example. 

156,  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W,,  November,  1881. 
[Caradrina  ambigua  is  said  to  occur  throughout  Southern 
urope,  and  not  to  be  a  common  species.     In  our  collections  it 
ill  be  placed  between  C  blanda  and  C.  mibicularis. — Ed.] 
2o 
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ON  THE  COLOURS  OF   FLOWERS  A8   AN   ATTRACTION 

TO   BEES. 


Bt  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Prcs.  Linn.  Soc. 
(AbHrael  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  LinneAii  Society,  November  17Ui,  1H81.) 

After  some  prefatory  remarks,  and  criticisms  of  an  experi- 
ment by  M.  Bonnier,  Sir  John  Lubbock  said  : — 

**  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  satisfactory  result  could  b< 
expected  from  this  experiment.     In  the  first  place,  after  the  first 
five  minutes  there  were  about  thirty  bees  on  each  cube,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  nearly  a  hundred,  and  the  colour  therefoi  * 
must  have  been  almost  covered  up.     The  presence  of  so  man} 
bees   would   also   attract   their  companions.     Moreover,  as  tb- 
honey  was  all  removed  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  the  bees  wei  • 
evidently  working  against  time.     Tliey  were  like  the  passengers  in 
an  express  train,  turned  hurriedly  into  a  refreshment  room  ;  and 
we  cannot  expect  that  they  would  be  much  influenced  by  the 
colouring  of  the  table.     In  fact,  the  experiment  was  too  hurried 
and  the  test  not  delicate  enough. 

Then,  again,  he  omitted  blue,  which  I  hope  to  show  is  tli< 
bees*  favourite  colour,  and  his  cubes  were  all  coloured.  It  is  tru* 
that  one  was  green ;  but  any  one  may  satisfy  liimself  that  a  piece 
of  green  paper  on  grass  is  almost  as  conspicuous  as  any  other 
colour.  To  make  his  experiment  complete,  M.  Bonnier  shouM 
have  placed  beside  the  honey  on  the  coloured  cubes  a  similai* 
supply  without  any  accompaniment  of  colour  to  render  it  con- 
spicuous. 

I  could  not,  therefore,  regard  these  experiments  as  at  all 
conclusive.  The  following  experiments  seem  to  me  a  more  fair 
test:— 

I  took  slips  of  glass  of  the  size  generally  used  for  slides  fi>: 
Uie  microscope,  viz.  3  inches  by  1 ,  and  pasted  on  them  slips  ul 
paper  coloured  respectively  blue,  green,  orange,  red,  white,  and 
yellow.  I  then  put  them  on  a  lawn,  in  a  row,  about  a  foot  apart . 
and  on  each  put  a  Kecond  slip  of  glass,  with  a  drop  of  honey. 
I  also  put  with  them  a  plain  slip  of  glass,  with  a  similar  drop  of 
hooey.  I  had  previouMly  trained  a  marked  bee  to  come  to  Uk 
spot  for  honey.  My  plan  then  was,  when  the  bee  returned  ainl 
|ia4t  aipt>ed  about  for  m  (^uui  t4'r  of  a  minute,  to  rt«tiiove  tin*  Iuiiu-n 
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rhen  she  flew  to  another  slip.     This  then  I  took  away,  when  she 
rent  to  a  third  ;  and  so  on.     In  this  way  I  induced  her  to  visit 
11  the  drops  successively.     When  she  had  returned  to  the  nest, 
transposed  all  the  upper  glasses  with   the   honey,   and   also 
lOved  the  coloured  glasses.     Thus,  as  the  drop  of  honey  was 
langed  each  time,  and  also  the  position  of  the  glasses,  neither  of 
lese  could  influence  the  selection  hy  the  bee. 
In  recording  the  results  I  marked  down  successively  the  order 
m  which  the   bee  went  to  the  different  coloured  glasses.     For 
istance,  in  the  first  journey  from  the  nest,  as  recorded  below, 
ihe  bee  lit  first  on  the  blue,  which  accordingly  I  marked  1 ;  when 
listurbed  from  the  blue,  she  flew  about  a  little  and  then  lit  on 
le  white ;    when  the  white  was  removed,  she  settled  on   the 
•een ;    and  so  on  successively  on  the  orange,  yellow,  plain,  and 
red.      I  repeated  the  experiment  a  hundred  times,  using  two 
lifferent  hives,  and  spreading  the  observations  over  some  time, 
JO  as  to  experiment  with  diff'erent  bees  and  under  varied  circum- 
stances.    Adding  the  numbers  together,  it  of  course  follows  that 
le  preference  shown  for  each  colour  is  inversely  as  the  number 
Itanding  against  it.     If  we  add  together  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  and  7, 
re  get  28  as  the  total  for  each  journey,  and  dividing  this  again 
»y  7,  if  no  preference  were  shown,  the  number  for  each  colour 
rould  be  400. 

I  now  subjoin  the  numbers,  giving  the  first  day  in  extenso  : — 

Plain 


Journeys. 

Blue. 

Green. 

glass. 

Orange. 

Red. 

White. 

Yellow. 

1. 

1 

3 

6 

4 

7 

2 

6 

2. 

5 

4 

7 

6 

1 

2 

3 

3. 

1 

4 

7 

6 

5 

3 

2 

4. 

2 

4 

6 

7 

5 

1 

3 

5. 

I 

4 

7 

2 

6 

5 

3 

6. 

1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

4 

7 

7. 

2 

1 

4 

7 

3 

5 

6 

8. 

3 

4 

G 

2 

7 

5 

1 

9. 

5 

I 

7 

4 

6 

3 

2 

10. 

1 

6 

7 

5 

3 

2 

4 

11. 

4 

6 

5 

2 

7 

S 

1 

26 


39 


65 


51 


55 


35 


37 


In  the  next  series  of  experiments  the  bees  had  been  trained 
for  three  weeks  to  come  to  a  particular  spot  on  a  large  lawn,  by 
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placing  from  time  to  time  honey  on  a  piece  of  plain  glass.  Tbi- 
naturally  gave  Uie  plain  glass  a  great  advantage ;  nevertheless,  h^ 
will  be  seen,  the  blue  still  retained  its  pre-eminence.  It  seem- 
hardly  necessary  to  give  the  others  in  exUnso.  Tlie  fullowiii^ 
shows  the  general  result  of  the  number  of  visits  in  one  hundrml 
experiments  extending  over  nine  days : — Blue,  275;  green,  427. 
orange,  440;  plain,  4U1  ;  red,  418;  white,  340;  yellow,  40... 
The  precautions  taken  seem  to  me  to  have  placed  the  colouis 
on  an  equal  footing ;  while  the  number  of  experiments  appears 
sufficient  to  give  a  fair  average.  It  will  be  obsen'ed  also  thnt 
the  different  series  agree  well  among  themselves.  The  differenc« 
between  the  numbers  is  certainly  striking.  Adding  togetht-i 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  we  get  28  as  the  total  number  given  b}  «  th 
journey;  100  journeys  therefore  give  a  total  of  2800,  whicii 
divided  by  7  would  of  course,  if  no  preference  were  shown,  giv« 
400  for  each  colour.  The  numbers  given,  however,  are — for  tin 
blue  only  275,  for  the  white  349,  yellow  405,  red  413,  green  I^^T, 
orange  440,  and  plain  glass  as  many  as  491. 

Another  mode  of  testing  the  result  is  to  take  the  percentage 
in  which  the  bees  went  respectively  to  eacli  colour  first,  sr 
third,  and  so  on.     For  instance,  that  out  of  a  hundred  roun<i 
bees  took  blue  as  one  of  the  first  three  in  74  cases,  and  one  of  th< 
last  four  only  in  20  cases;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  sd 
the  plain  as  one  of  the  first  three  only  in  25  cases,  and  one  c.  :.. 
last  four  in  75  cases. 

I  may  add  that  I  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  this  result. 
Miiller,  in  his  remarkable  volume  on  '  Alpine  Flowers,*  states 
that  bees  are  much  more  attracted  by  yellow  than  by  white.* 

I  may  very  likely  be  asked  why  it  is  that  if  blue  is  the  favouritr 
colour  of  bees,  and  if  bees  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  flowers,  how  is  it  tliat  there  are  so  few  blue  ones  ?  I  believt 
the  explanation  to  be  that  all  blue  flowers  have  descended  from 
^rs  in  which  the  flowers  were  green,  and  that  tliey  hav< 
through  stages  of  white  or  yellow,  and  generally  red, 
before  becoming  blue,  i  hat  all  flowers  were  originally  green 
and  inconspicuous  as  those  of  so  many  pUnts  arc  still,  has. 
I  think,  been  shown  by  recent  reaearrhoa,  PHporiHlly  those  of 
Darwin,  Miiller,  and  Ilildebrand 

Hut  what  are  the  conHideration  m  to  juHtify  us  in 

•  Al|»«nlitu ... 
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foncluding  that  blue  flowers  were   formerly  yellow   or   white  ? 
Let  us  consider  some  of  the  orders  in  which  blue  flowers  occur 

Ith  others  of  different  colours. 
For  instance,  in  the  Ranunculacese,*  those  with  simple  open 
wers,  such  as  the  buttercups  and  Thalidiums,  are  generally 
yellow  or  white.  The  blue  Delphiniums  and  Aconites  are  highly 
specialized,  abnormal  forms,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  of  more 
recent  origin.  Among  the  Caryophyllacese  the  red  and  purplish 
species  are  amongst  those  with  highly  specialized  flowers,  such  as 
Dianthus  and  Saponaria,  while  the  simple  open  flowers,  which 
more  nearly  represent  the  ancestral  type,  such  as  Stellaria, 
Cerastiumt  &c.,  are  yellow  and  white.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
concur  with  Hildebrand  in  considering  that  red  was  the  original 
l^^lour  of  the  family." 

V^F  The  author  then  proceeded  further  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  colours  of  flowers,  and  concluded  by  saying : — 

"  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preceding 
experiments  show  conclusively  that  bees  do  prefer  one  colour  to 
another,  and  that  blue  is  distinctly  their  favourite." 

Sir  John  Lubbock  then  made  some  most  interesting  remarks 
upon  the  Identification  of  Comi^anions  in  Ants,  on  the  Recognition 
of  Relations,  Peculiarities  of  Manner,  Longevity,  and  on  the  genus 
Anergates  of  the  same  group  of  insects,  to  which  subjects  we  shall 
on  a  future  occasion  refer. 

I  NOTES      ON      DIPTERA. 

By  R.  H.  Meade,  F.R.C.S. 
Dipterous  insects,  being  mostly  small  in  size  and  sombre  in 
colour,  will  never  excite  much  interest  in  the  imago  or  perfect 
form;  but  the  naturalist  who  will  take  up  the  study  of  their 
preliminary  states,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  their  life-history, 
will  be  rewarded  for  his  trouble  by  the  interest  he  will  find  in  the 
pursuit.  Many  species  mine  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  the  leaves 
so  affected  may  be  easily  known  either  by  the  blotches  or  blisters 
which  the  larvae  of  the  larger  flies  {Anthomyiidce  and  Trypetidce) 
produce,  as  they  separate  the  two  layers  of  the  leaf  from  each 
other  by  eating  the  cellular  succulent  tissue  between  them,  or  by 
the  tortuous  lines  which  show  the  course  of  the  mines  made  by 

I  take  most  of  the  following  facts  from  Miiller's  admiraLle  work  on  Alpine  Flowers. 


i 
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!  '  *»  p  Bmall  mininp:  T)\iilcrti'{Phyiamynda,  &c,).     If 

.    gatheriHi  while  the  larv».are  at  work,  mi  i 
kept  in  a  moist  place, — as  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  sen 
damp  earth   at  the  bottom,  or  in  a  glass-topped    box,— t 
gatherer  will   in  time  be  rewarded  by  the  emergence  of  t 
imago,  which  is  often  of  great  beauty,  as  the  Trypeta  Zoe,  win 
mines  the  leaves  of  the  ragwort  and  groundsel,  or  the  /!<<. 
heracM,  which  blotches  those  of  the  garden  celery.     Most  uf 
these  flies  are  double-brooded,  and  the  leaves  gathered  in  the 
beginning  of  summer  will  produce  the  perfect  insects  in  about  n 
month,  while  from  those  collected  in  the  autumn  or  latter  i)aii    f 
summer  no  flies  must  be  expected  to  emerge  until  the  folloui 
spring. 

My  friend  Mr.  Inchbald  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  tl  ^ 
department,  and  1  have  been  enabled  to  clear  up  the  life-hist*  i  y 
of  several  interesting  species  by  means  of  his  investigations. 

It  is  not  to  the  subject  of  mining  Diptera,  however,  tha*  I 
now  seek  to  direct  especial  attention,  but  to  another  tribe  >i 
equal  interest, — that  of  parasites ;  those  flies,  for  instance, 
which  pass  the  first  and  most  important  stage  of  their  e^ 
in  eating  the  bodies  of  other  insects,  especially  of  Lepia  ,  » 
whose  larvae  they  destroy,  and  thus  perform  a  very  useful  work 
in  Nature,  though  one  not  always  appreciated  by  the  collector. 

The  parasitic  class  of  insects  is  a  very  large  one,  and  a  gi<  t 
part  of  it  consists  of  Uymenoptera.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  th  - 
division  has  lately  received  much  attention,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Fitch  and  Bridgman.  The  dipterous  parasitrs. 
on  the  contrary,  are  very  little  known;  and  the  family  of  t  • 
Taehtnida  is  the  most  diflicult  one  to  study  in  the  whole  order  f 
Diptera.  A  large  number  of  these  flies  have  been  described  anl 
named,  but  very  few  have  been  traced  to  their  origin.  If  U 1 1- 
dopterists  would  carefully  preserve  all  that  they  breed  from  the 
pupCB  of  moths  or  buttertlies,  and  note  the  species  from  whi<  li 
eadi  one  emerged,  the  life -history  of  this  interesting  family 
might  soon  be  reaeoed  from  its  present  obscurity.  1  will  gladly 
endeaTonr  to  name  any  specimeni  so  brod,  if  they  are  forwarded 
tome. 

With  the  exception  of  a  list  of  European  TachinkUB  and  tli*  n 
feedert,  arranged  side  by  side,  which  was  compiled  by  the  lMt« 
Francis  Walker,  and  published  in  the  'Cistula  £ntomologi«  i 
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'^pars  X.,  September,  1874),  no  systematic  attempts  have,  I 
believe,  been  made  to  arrange  the  different  species  of  parasite, 
together  with  those  of  their  victims  ;  and  at  present  the  amount 
of  information  on  the  subject  is  too  small  to  enable  me  to  place 
I  them  in  any  order.  A  good  many  facts  have  been  recorded  by 
I  E.  Desvoidy,  Macquart,  Zetterstedt,  Schiner,  Eondani,  and 
others ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  add  my  mite  to  the  stock  of 
information  on  the  subject  by  recording  those  facts  that  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation. 

The  parasitic  Diptera  do  not  all  belong  to  the  Tachinidce, 
though  this  may  be  named  the  family  of  parasites  **par  excel- 
lence." Some  of  the  little  flies  belonging  to  the  genus  Phora 
>  have  been  bred  from  the  pupae  of  other  insects,  but  not  much  is 
I  known  about  them.  Two  instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen 
ider  my  own  observation,  viz.,  in  December,  1880,  I  received  a 
"pecimen  of  Phora  minor  ?  Zett.,  from  Mr.  Fitch,  which  he  had 
bred  from  the  larva  of  a  sawfly  {Nematus  salicis) ;  and  a  few  days 
since  Mr.  C.  Waterhouse  sent  me  one  of  Phora  rufipes,  Meig., 
bred  from  Nematus  ribesii. 

Some  of  the  Sarcojyhagce,  or  flesh  flies,  have  been  bred  from 

the  larvas  of  other  insects.     I  was  much  interested  by  receiving 

several  specimens  of  Sarcophaga  lineata,  Fallen,  in  Se'ptember 

last,  from  Sir  Sidney  Smith  Saunders,  which  had  been  bred  from 

the  locusts  ((£/\  cruciata)  in  the  Troad,  and  to  which  they  were  said 

to  have  been  very  destructive.    A  closely  allied  species  (S.  affinis, 

j^^all.)  has  been  reared  from  two  or  three  species  of  Tinea.  The  larvae 

l^pp  the  flesh  flies  mostly  live  upon  dead  animal  substances ;  and 

Schiner*  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  they  are  ever  true  parasites, 

but  only  feed  upon  the  larvae  or  pupae  of  insects  which  have  died 

from  other  causes.     Should  this  surmise  be  correct,  will  it  not 

^^fcply  also  to  the  larvae  of  the  Phorce,  which  have  been  found  in 

^^^her  larvae  ?,  for  these  little  flies  are  mostly  reared  from  decaying 

vegetable  and  animal  (?)  matters.    In  the  United  States  Professor 

Kiley  found  the  larvae  of  Anthomyia  angustifrons,  Meig.,  very 

destructive  to  the  locust  eggs,  while  Tachina  anonyma,  Eiley, 

.nd  Sarcophaga  sarracenice,  Eiley,  were  parasitic  on  the  locusts 

emselves. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  anomalous  parasites,  I  may  mention 
at  Mr.  Bridgman  lately  sent  me  three  female  specimens  of  the 

*  '  Fauna  Austriaoa '  (Diptera),  vol.  i.  p.  5G8. 
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oommon  DUophuM  rulgari$  (Bibionidie);  together  with  their  i><<> 
oseo,  which  had  hecn  hrod,  as  he  informed  mQ,  by  Mr.  F.  N 
from  larvas  of  Catoptria  hypericatM,    The  I>Hophi  have 
been  supposed  to  be  Tegetable  feeders,  the  htrvie  eating  thi  lu  ^ 
of  grass,  dus.  They  often  swarm  in  great  numbers  in  the  autunin, 
and  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  habit  of  the  parasitic 
flii's,  which  though  numerous  as  species  are  scarce  as  individuals. 
1  think  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  matter,  but 
record  the  observation  to  stimulate  further  researches. 

I  will  now  conclude  my  remarks  by  giNing  a  list  of  those 
Tachinids  whose  origin  is  known  to  me.  it  will  bo  K..<.n  t)iat 
some  prey  upon  a  number  of  di£ferent  larvae,  while  otl  ^ 

always  to  attack  the  same  species.     I  shall  follow  no  arrange- 
ment, but  commence  with  the  most  common  parasite. 
ExoRisTA  >'ULOARi8,  Fallen. 

I  have  received  specimens  of  this  fly  from  several  corre- 
spondents, whom  I  will  mention  in  alphabetical  order,  giving 
the  names  of  the  insects  from  which  they  were  bred. 

Mr.  BigneU,  of  Stonehouse,  sent  me  specimens  bred  from 
Taniocampa  Mtalnlis,  Polia  flarocincUif  Notodonta  cavicUua, 
Hyhcrnia  dcfoUariat  Vanessa  urticce^  Tortrix  ribeatta,  Abnirin 
grossulariatUf  and  Eubolia  cervinaria. 

Mr.  Bridgman,  from  Sphinx  ligustri. 

Mr.  Fitch,  from  Simyra  vawsa^  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  and 
Zygana  Jilipemltda, 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Worcester,  from  Pieris  rapa  and  sihrasat 
grossulariaia, 

Mr.  Mosley,  of  Huddersfield,  from  OdonesiU  potatoria  and 
AnikoehMrii  eatrdamnes. 

Mr.  Porritt,  of  Huddersfield,  from  Odonestis  potatoria. 

This  ubi(|uitouH  parasite  varies  so  much  in  size,  colour,  and 
even  in  structure,  that  several  varieties  have  been  made  by 
B.  Detvoidy  and  Macquart  into  distinct  species;  most  of  thi  « 
arOt  doabilesH,  only  varieties  of  one  species,  but  I  belioio  thit 
two  or  three  distinct  ones  have  been  confounded  together,  thou;;ii 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  separate  them  by  any  rially 
diftinctive  charaotem.  ^ 

EXORUTA  OEUIDIS,  Zett.  * 

Thii  fine  ipeoies  hat  been  bred  from  Satmma  carpini  by 
Mr.  Bignell,  Mr.  Fitch,  Mr.  Motley  and  Mr.  Bang. 
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ExoRiSTA  HORTULANA,  Meigen. 
I  have  received  this  species  from  Mr.  Bridgman  and  also 
om  Mr.  Porritt,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  bred  from  Acronycta  alni. 
ExoRisTA  AFFiNis,  Fallen. 
Mr.   Bridgman   sent  me   specimens    of   this    species  bred, 
ether  with  the  last,  from  Acronycta  alni;  and  I  have  also 
eived  it  from  Mr.  Fitch,  who  reared  it  from  a  larva  of  the 
same  species.    It  appeared  such  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
Jwo  distinct  but  closely-allied  parasites  should  be  bred  at  the 
^^■ame  time  from  the  same  larvae  that  I  was  led  to  examine  them 
very  carefully,  and  suspect  that  the  flies  which  I  have  severally 
named  E.  hortidana  and  E.  affinis  are  only  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  which  is  probably  new,  as  it  does  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  descriptions  given  of  either  of  the  above  species. 
ExoRisTA  LOTA,  Meig. 
Mr.  Dale  sent  me  specimens  bred  from  2'ceniocampa  stabilis ; 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  one  from  Acronycta  psL 

§ExoRi8TA  PARENS,  Eondaui. 
I  have  received  this   species  from  Mr.  Bignell,  bred  from 
lia  Jiavocincta. 
Nemorea  notabilis,  Meig. 
Mr.  B.  Cooke  gave  me  a  specimen  of  this  species,  bred  from 
J    Botys  verticalis ;  and  I  have  received  another  from  Mr.  Porritt, 
Hiared  from  the  larva  of  the  same  species. 
^K  Phorocera  concinnata,  Meig. 

^K  Mr.  Fletcher  has  bred  this  fly  from  Acronycta  aceris, 
^B  Tachina  larvarum,  Linn. 

^m   This   large  parasite   has   been   bred   by  Mr.   Bignell   from 
^^ygcena  Jilipendulce. 

Baumhaueria  vertiginosa,  Meig. 
Mr.  Fitch  has  bred  this  from  the  larva  of  Chelonia  caja. 

SCOPOLIA  ocypterina,  Zett. 
Mr.  Butler  sent  me  this   species,  reared   from   Pterophorus 
tephradactylus, 

Thelaira  leucozona.  Panzer. 
This  parasite — which  is  placed  in  the  family  of  the  Dexiidce 
instead  of  the  Tachinidce^  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  plumose 

Rista — has  been  bred  by  Mr.  Butler  from  Chelonia  caja. 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  October,  2U,  1881. 
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DIPTEROUS   PLANT-MINKUS   IN    JiiKlU   I'KHFECT  STAI  i 
Ih*  Pktkb  Ikchbaij),  F.L.S. 

In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  plant-miners,  which  I  commu- 
nicated to  this  magazine  last  autumn  (Entom.  xiv.  41),  I  spo! 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  these  plant-mining  Diptera, — their  lai  n  i 
and  pupa  state, — together  with  their  habits  of  life  and  phases    f 
development.    This  year  I  have  been  fairly  successful  in  reari^ 
the  imagines,  and  I  gladly  place  my  observations,  such  : 
are,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  your  readers  who  may  be  inU  it  - 
in  our  mining  Diptera.     I  must  mention  at  the  very  outset  tli  .: 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  the  diagnoses  of  Dr.  Meade,  of  Bra  1 
f(ird,  in  the  identification  of  most  of  those  species  that  I  ha.- 
happened  to  rear;   diagnosis  in  species  so  closely  allied  is    n 
many  cases  very  difficult.     My  very  best  thanks  are  due  to  hii 
as  are  those  of  our  dipterists  generally,  for  the  patience  ai  i 
perseverance  he  has  shown  in  his  discriminations.     As  in  n 
previous  paper  I  will  give  the  various  classes  of  plants,  and  tl  < 
Diptera  that  affect  them. 

Ranukculace-b.  —  liiinunculns    repens    yielded    me,    Imuu 
scantily,  Phyiomyza  jUna,  FaUen.     It  is  a  pretty  little  fly,  ni  1 
very  lively  in  its  movements.    The  pupa  from  which  it  emer^;    i 
is  shining  bottle-green  in  colour.    The  imagines  began  to  ; 
on  the  10th  of  July.     Dr.  Meade  remarks  that  P.jUiva  \\ 
name  given  to  it  by  Fallen  in  1823.    Goureau  and  Desvoii 
have   since  described  it  under  the   name  liaituticuU,  a  beti<  r 
name,  perhaps,  if  the  insect  should  prove  an  exclusive  feeder  •  m 
HiinunctduM,    Fallen  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  fo*  l 
plant.    The  leaves  of  the  columbine   of  our  gardens  8ho\\<  1 
extensive  mining  in  the  autumn  of  1880.     Sometimes  two  min  > 
occupied  one  leaf.    They  pupated  within  the  gUiss-topi>ed  bi  \. 
the  papa  being  of  a  shining    amber-colour.      The    imagines 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  proved  to  be  the  Phiftomt/Ti 
anrhoUe  of  Goureau  and  Desvoidy,  which  is  identical  with  ti.c 
PhyUmyta  oUcureUa  of  Fallen.    I  bred  fully  a  doxen  of  this  Hj 
in  Mtkj  of  the  preaent  year. 

DmbILLIFIBJI. — !*Uytamyza  aWicepa,  the  feeder  on  JleraeUumf 
I  find  bestows  his  attentions  on  various  Ctmpimta,  as  well  if 
UmbeUtferm.  I  have  bred  this  fly  from  ivy-leaved  lettuce  {Lttctuat 
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mralis),  as  also  from  dandelion  and  nipplewort  (Lapsana).    It  is 

>robably,  therefore,  the  most  polyphagous  of  the  group.  This 
)ears  out  the  remarks  of  Scholtz  and  Hardy,  who  find  the  fly 

lining  such  various  vegetation.     Fully  a  dozen  distinct  plants 

Tord  food  to  P.  albiceps,  according  to  their  observations, 
lother  beautiful  fly  is  Trypeta  onopordinis,  which  mines  our 
Celery  leaves,  often  damaging  the  crop,  though  not  so  seriously  as 
interfere  with  its  growth.  It  was  first  described  by  Linnseus, 
in  his  'Fauna  Suecica,'  in  1771 ;  he  found  it  mining  the  leaves 
of  Heracleum.  It  is  now  called  Acidia  heraclei,  L.  The  affected 
celery  leaves  were  gathered  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  the  imagines 
emerged  from  pupahood  on  the  17th  of  August. 

CRUciFERiE. — Though  not  a  miner,  but  a  root-feeder,  I  would 
draw  attention  to  a  fly,  Chortophila  Jioccosa,  Macquart,  which  is 
destructive  in  the  larva  state  to  our  young  savoys.  The  plants 
that  were  affected  died  from  the  loss  of  their  rootlets.  I  bred 
^both  male  and  female.  The  tufts  of  hairs  on  the  posterior  thighs 
lerve  to  identify  the  species.  Dr.  Meade  remarks  that  nothing 
rf  its  life-history  in  connection  with  its  food-plant  has  been 
)reviously  recorded. 

Labiate. — I  succeeded  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  in  rearing 

le  gall-gnat  of  the  ground-ivy.     It  is  instrumental  in  forming 

lose  reddish  purse-like  galls  on  the  leaf  of  the   ground-ivy. 

gathered  the  galls  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  the  imago  put 
an   appearance   on  the   28th   of  the   May   following.     The 

fcructure  of  the  gall  itself  is  as  marvellous  as  it  is  mysterious. 
?he  opening  of  the  cone-shaped  purse  is  on  the  under  side  of  the 

jaf,  and  in  this  purse  the  larva  lives,  feeds,  and  pupates,  putting 
m  wings,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  following  May.  The  name  of  the 
jall-gnat  is  Cecidomyia  hursaria,  Bremi. 

Chenopodiace^. — Here,  again,  we  find  probably  the  whole 

imily  mined  by  Chortophila  hetce,  Curtis,  the  pest  of  our  man- 
gold fields.    I  have  bred  the  identical  fly  from  Chenopod-spinach, 

langold  and  beet  this  year,  and  this  is  possibly  not  surprising, 
ts  the  juices  and  mucilage  of  the  group  would  doubtless  make  it 
generally  available  for  culinary  purposes,  like  the  spinach.  I 
lear,   indeed,    of  a    sea-coast    Chenopod    (Schoheria  maritima) 

irnishing  food  to  C.  hetce  on  the  Sussex  coast.     Thus  it  is  more 

lan  probable  that  the  fly  may  adapt  itself  to  circumstances  in 
)bedience  to  the  season  and  its  food-supply. 
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PoLTO<nucBJt. — I  have  bred  in  tolerable  abundance  the 
miners  of  the  sorrel  and  dock.  From  the  sorrel,  Pegomyia 
mgritanU,  Zeit.,  and  Chortophila  trantvenalU,  Zett.  The 
former  species,  says  Dr.  Meade,  has  been  confounded  with 
/'.  /ulgem,  Meigen ;  but  liondani  eays  they  are  distinct,  the  true 
P.  fulgetu  having  a  yellow  scutellum.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  continental  P,  fulgetu  has  been  seen  in  Britain. 
From  the  dock  {Uumex  obtumfoUui),  Pegomyia  nigritar$is  of  Zetter- 
siedt,  and  P.  Incolor,  Wiedmann ;  very  possibly,  as  Dr.  Meade 
remarks,  feeding  within  the  same  leaf,  l^bineau  Desvoidy  and 
Schiner  both  suspected  the  distinctness  of  the  miners  of  the 
sorrel-dock.  From  the  sorrel  I  bred  largely ;  I  had  fifty  pupas, 
but  all  proved  to  belong  to  one  species.  I  had  ninety- six 
pupe  of  the  dock,  and  from  these  two  species  presented 
themselves. 

Aquifolucejb.  —  I  had  abundantly  Phyiomyza  aquifolii. 
Walker,  from  blotched  holly  leaves.  This  insect — so  conmion 
with  us,  as  to  blotch  in  some  seasons  nearly  every  leaf— is  not 
mentioned  by  Schiner,  Meigen,  or  Zetterstedt.  I  had  a  score  at 
one  time  in  my  breeding  box.  It  differs,  says  Dr.  Meade,  from 
P.  obicurellaf  Fall.,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face  (untergesicht), 
being  pale  yellow.  In  P.  obscurelUi  it  is  dusky ;  moreover  the 
venation  of  the  wings  is  different. 

CoMPOSiTJB. — From  the  blotches  of  the  burdock  leaves  I 
hatched,  early  in  May,  both  male  and  female  flies  of  Chortophila 
conformis,  Fallen.  Dr.  Meade  informs  me  that  the  male  was  \ 
previously  unknown ;  and  remarks  further  that  it  closely 
retembles  the  C,  rimans  of  Rondani,  according  to  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  the  female  of  that  species,  of  which  he  did  not 
know  the  mule.  Another  Composite,  the  groundsel,  yielded  me, 
in  fair  abundance,  the  beautiful  SpHoffrapha  Zof^  Meig.,  which 
Bremi  bred  also  from  groundsel.  It  is  one  of  the  TnjpftitUf^  whose 
Uvdy,  fanning,  movements  I  so  much  admire.  The  larva  of  this 
fly  feeds  within  the  leaves  of  the  groundsel,  usually  near  the ; 
midrib.  The  pupa  is  pale  yellow.  I  reared  plenty,  both  of  UmJ 
male  and  female. 


rtolvitli  Gnmftt.  H«n««itf,  Ootobrr  U,  IHSl. 
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THE     GENUS     PHjEDON. 
By  thk  Rkv.  W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 


I  As  there  seems  to  be  so  much  misunderstanding  about  the 
iflferent  species  of  the  genus  Phcedon,  it  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  group,  especially  as  the  subject 
has  been  lately  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  'Entomologist' 
Stephens  places  fourteen  species  in  this  genus,  including  in  it  our 
genera  Plagiodera,  Prasocuris,  Phratora,  PhcsdoUy  Gastrophysa, 
and  one  Chrysomela,  viz.  fastuosa.  Of  all  these  none,  except 
Plagiodera,  have  any  affinity  to  the  Phcedons  proper.  It  might 
seem,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  that  Plagiodera  armoracice  was  a  real 
Phcedon ;  it  is,  however,  generally  distinguished  by  the  ventral 
segments  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  its  much  flatter  and  less  convex 
appearance.  It  is  decidedly  a  rare  insect,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  its  being  taken  since  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  found  it  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  said  to  be  found  beneath  the  bark  of  willows,  or  at  the 
roots  of  grass  in  marshy  places  ;  the  latter  habitat  seems  to  agree 
better  with  the  nature  of  the  whole  group,  and  very  probably  the 
willow  bark  only  serves  it  as  a  refuge  from  weather,  or  as  winter- 
quarters,  as  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  allied  species  of  the 
Chrysomelidce  under  bark  of  trees  in  winter.  We  have,  then,  left, 
four  species  of  Phctdon  proper,  which  may  be  treated  of  in 
'der : — 
Phcedon  tumidulum,  Kirby. — This  species,  which  has  no 
synonyms,  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  thorax  being  distinctly 
punctured  at  the  base  only,  the  rest  being  smooth ;  it  is  of  a  dull 
dark  blue  or  olive -green  colour,  and  not  very  variable.  It  is 
exceedingly  abundant  in  spring  and  summer  on  hedge-sides  and 
ivy  banks;  in  fact  I  have  seldom  swept  any  locality  without 
coming  across  it  somewhere  or  other.  I  never  remember,  though, 
to  have  found  it  on  marshy,  or  even  damp,  ground. 
1^^  Phcedon  betulce.— Dr.  Sharp,  in  his  Catalogue,  assigns  this 
'^species  to  Linne,  and  gives  the  P.  betulce  of  Waterhouse's  Cata- 
logue as  a  synonym  of  P.  cochlearice ;  whereas  in  Waterhouse's 
Catalogue  Phcedon  armoracice,  Linne,  P.  cochlearice.  Fab.,  and 
P.  betulce,  Suffr.,  are  given  as  synonyms  for  one  species;  and 
Phcedon  betidce,  Linne,  and  P.  cochlearice,  Suffr.,  are  given  as 
synonyms  of  another  species.     It  is  very  probable  that  some 
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confusion  has  arisen  at  some  time  or  other  between  Plagiodera 
armaraeuB  and  Phadon  armoracue,  which  latter  is  plainly  tlip 
insect  thst  we  are  to  understand  by  the  P.  bettUa  of  Dr.  ShsqiK 
Catalogue,  as  U)ey  are  exceedingly  alike  at  first  sight,  owing  to 
their  yery  prominent  shoulders  and  general  appearance.  I  think, 
then,  that  this  P,  betula,  which  stands  next  on  our  list  to 
P.  tumidulum,  is  Linnd's  Chryaomela  annoracuB,  and  not  the 
insect  he  meant  by  C.  hetuUe.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  from  P,  tumidultim,  which  it  much  resembl.  ^ 
at  first  sight,  by  its  thorax  being  distinctly  punctured  all  over,  and 
by  its  very  prominent  shoulders.  I  have  always  found  it  an  un- 
common insect,  and  have  never  taken  it,  or  heard  of  its  beiiu 
taken,  except  in  damp  or  marshy  places. 

Phadon  cochUar'ue. — This  is  usually  considered  to  be  tli 
Chrytomela  cochlearia  of  Fabricius,  although  Mr.  Waterhou- 
apparently  considers  Fabriciu8*s  insect  to  be  s>iionym<>ii 
with  the  preceding  species.  Thomson  (Skand.  Coleopt,  viii. 
278),  assigns  it  to  Fabricius,  and  his  authority  is  of  great 
weight.  If  Linn6  by  his  C.  hetula  meant  one  of  our  Phtidou-. 
and  not  Phratora  vtdgatissima  or  some  quite  different  insect,  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  this  species  to  which  his  namt> 
must  be  attached.  This  is  the  insect  referred  to  in  the  *£ntoni< 
logist'  for  this  present  year  by  Mr.  Hart  (Entom.  xiv.  187)  and 
by  Mr.  Billups  (Entom.  xiv.  237).  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  by  the  punctuation  of  its  thorax,  its  less  convex 
shape,  and  the  peculiar  brightness  of  its  colour ;  it  seems  peculiar 
in  that  it  appears  to  have  no  particular  preference  for  either  drj' 
or  marshy  ground.  Mr.  Billups  has  shown  how  abundantly  he 
has  found  it  on  a  dry  field ;  and  I  have  taken  it  in  company  with 
the  preceding  species  in  a  marshy  place  near  Repton,  and  on 
cruciferous  plants  growing  actually  in  the  water  near  Lincoln. 
This  species  is  perhaps  the  most  injurious  to  man  either  of  this 
or  the  allied  genera,  as  it  teems  to  attack  useful  plants  to  a  greater 
degree  than  its  congeners. 

Phadcn  eoneinnum,  Steph.—This  species  is  distinguished  frntM 
tlie  preceding  by  its  rather  more  convex  shape,  and  by  its  being 
almost  universally  of  a  bright  green  colour,  P.  cochUaria  being 
nearly  always  blue ;  the  interstioea  of  tlie  elytra  in  P,  concinuum 
are  coareely  punctured  and  wrinkled,  whereas  in  P.  cochUarut  tli<  \ 
are  only  very  finely  wrinkled.     I  have  not  hoard  of  this  inset  t 
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iving  been  lately  taken  in  England ;  but  Stephens  mentions  it 

having  been  abundant  at  Southend ;  and  this,  as  being  a  mari- 

[ime  locality,  agrees  perhaps  with  the  locality  from  which  I  always 

receive  it,  viz.,  the  shores  of  the  Sol  way  Firth,  near  Dumfries.    It 

iems  never  to  be  found  away  from  the  sea,  and  in  general  form 

id  appearance  is  so  like  P.  cochlearice  that  it  might  be  open  to 

luestion  whether  it  is  not  merely  a  race  of  this  insect  modified  by 

maritime  life  and  different  food.     Ther  first  three  species  of 

%cedon  (if  we  perhaps  partially  except  P.  tumidulum,  which  is 

found  on  many  different  plants)  apparently  feed  on  cruciferous 

plants  of  various  kinds ;  it  would,  however,  appear  that  Phcedon 

concinnum  cannot  possibly  obtain  such  food.     I  wrote  to  Mr.  W. 

fLennon,  of  Dumfries,  who  has  been  most  kind  in  supplying  me 

rith  specimens  of  this  species,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me 

lything  about  it,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  letter : — 

I  am  sorry,"  he  says,  "  that  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  what 

really  is  the  food -plant  of  Phcedon  concinnum.     I  find  them  all 

long  the  Solway  for  about  ten  miles,  and  I  always  find  them  on 

le  fine,  short,  green  pastoral  grass,  peculiar  to  the  salt-marsh ; 

short  there  are  no  other  plants  about,  except  here  and  there 

patches  of  the  sea-pink.    As  a  rule,  I  never  find  them  beyond  the 

ige  of  the   salt  water."      Mr.   Lennon    goes   on  to    say  that 

[though  he  has  kept  them  alive  with  a  sod  of  this  grass  for  four 

lonths  he  has  never  noticed  them  feeding.     The  evidence  as  to 

its  food -plant  is  therefore  entirely  negative. 

A  good  deal  more  might  perhaps  be  said  on  this  group,  but  I 
lope  that  what  has  been  said  may  help  to  simplify  matters,  and 
lot  make  a  confusion,  which  is  as  great  as  any  I  have  ever  come 
icross  in  entomological  nomenclature, — a  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded." I  am  quite  aware  that  much  I  have  said  may  be  open 
[to  criticism,  and  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  any  one  else  will  throw 
[a  little  more  light  upon  the  subject. 
Lincoln,  November  16,  1881, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,   &o. 
CoLiAs  Edusa  at  Maldon.— On  September  26th  I  caught  a 
.fresh  female  Colias  Edusa,  which  was  flying  very  weakly  about 
[3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  minutes  only  after  a  very  heavy 
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Storm.  I  kept  it  aliye  until  October  4th;  bat  it  proved  infertile. 
This  is  only  the  second  specimen  I  have  seen  since  December, 
1877 ;  the  other  was  a  worn  female,  found  on  exactly  the  same 
daU  as  this  in  1879.— Edward  A.  Fitch. 

CouAS  Hyale.— Not  having  seen  any  record  in  the  *  Ento* 
mologist*  of  the  capture  of  the  above   species  this   season,  I 
thought  perhaps  I  should  be  pardoned  sending  you  the  informa* 
tion  that  I  took  a  fresh  specimen  while  staying  at  Deal  in  August 
last,  on  one  of  the  slopes  at  Kingsdown,  on  the  morning  of  th« 
Iftth  of  that  month.     This  was  the  only  one  that  I  saw.    I  did! 
not  sec  Colias  Edxisa  during  the  time  that  I  was  there,  neither? 
did  I  hear  from  other  entomologists  of  it  having  been  seen. —  I 
J.  R.  Wellman;   319,  Elm  Park,  Brixton  Rise.  S.W.,  Octoberf 
25,  1881. 

On  the  supposed  extinction  of  Vanessa  C-album. — Allow 
me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  an  article  under  the  above  title 
by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hutchinson,  which  appeared  in  the  November 
*  Entomologist*  (Entom.  xiv.  250).  The  text  taken  is  a  statement 
of  mine  (Entom.  xiv.  210),  which  runs  as  follows :  "  Vanei$a  . 
C-aJhum  is  undoubtedly  becoming  scarcer  in  Great  Britain,  and 
is  perhaps  on  the  road  to  utter  extinction."  Now  at  the  outset, 
as  the  above  title  shows,  your  correspondent  has  signally  failed 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  my  statement.  I  never  said,  or 
supposed,  that  V.  C-album  had  become  extinct ;  what  I  did  say 
was,  *'  that  it  is  becoming  scarcer,  and  perhaps  will  become  ^ 
extinct."  The  writer  should  have  written.  "On  the  probabU  ' 
extinction  of  V.  C-alhuniy'  and  would  then  have  been  strictly ' 
accurate.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  extra- 
ordinar}'  abundance  this  year  of  the  insect ;  and  what  I  want  to 
point  out  is  that,  by  her  own  showing,  tliis  abundance  is  extra- 
ordinary and  not  normal,  and  is  probably  to  be  classed  with  ttiose 
periodical  seasons  of  abundance  which  more  or  less  affect  most 
•peeiaa.  The  lady  then  warns  us  not  to  ex|)ect  many  V,  C-album 
next  year,  and  in  this  I  think  her  correct.  It  is  well  known  that 
from  nnmbert  of  former  localities  tlie  insect  has  now  entirely 
disappeared,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  an  equivalent 
number  of  new  ones  has  not  been  discovered.  It  is  from  these 
considerations  that  the  obser^'ation  that  **  Vaneua  C-album  is  on- 
doubt4;dly  becoming  soaroer  in  Great  liriuiii,  and  is  i>erhaps  on 
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e  road  to  utter  extinction,"  seems  to  me  of  the  nature  of  a  self- 
evident  proposition.  The  verj^  fact  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  failure 
to  introduce  it  into  other,  and  presumably  appropriate,  districts, 
is  of  itself  significant  to  the  evolutionist.     I  think  had  V.  urticce 

I  been  tried  the  result  would  have  been  different.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
then  utters  a  protest  against  confusing  that  which  has  never  been 
confused,  enquires  into  the  extent   of  my  familiarity  with  the 

,  earlier  stages  of  V.  C-albuvi,  compares  those  stages  with  the 
corresponding  ones  in  V.  Polychloros  and  F.  urticcCy  and  asks — 
"How  can  anyone  seriously  propose  that  these  three  spring 
from  one  stock  ? "  In  reply  let  me  say  this  is  not  the  place 
for  a  general  discussion  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  refer 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  the  works  of  Darwin,  Fritz  Muller,  and 
others,  where  perhaps  she  will  find  the  question  answered  to  her 
satisfaction.  If  Mrs.  Hutchinson  will  look  up  Stainton's  '  Manual ' 
she  will  see  the  genus  Grapta  characterised  by  the  *'  indentations 
of  the  wings,"  and  not  by  the  larva.  My  series  of  F.  C-album  is 
none  too  long;  I  will  therefore  with  pleasure  avail  myself  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  liberality. — G.  Coverdale  ;  2,  Cannon  Street, 

Kty,  November  5,  1881. 
Probable  Extermination  of  Hesperia  Action  at  Lul- 
woRTH. — Referring  to  the  note  by  Mr.  M'Rae,  of  Bournemouth, 
on  this  subject  (Entom.  xiv.  252),  let  me  say  that,  whilst  staying 
at  Bournemouth  this  summer,  I  determined  to  visit  Lulworth  in 
search  of  H.  ActcBon,  even  if  I  had  to  make  a  long  tramp  from  the 
nearest  railway -station,  but  I  was  much  delighted  to  see  there 
was  a  boat-excursion  every  Friday  to  Lulworth  and  Weymouth. 
Consequently  August  5th  saw  me  ''en  route."  I  had  the  pleasure, 
during  the  four  hours'  stay,  of  taking  one  dozen  specimens,  but 
was  informed  that  the  species  was  much  more  plentiful  the  week 
before.  During  the  day  I  met  several  collectors,  who,  like  myself, 
had  come  for  the  first  time  to  Lulworth,  and  not  one  had  taken 
more  than  twenty  specimens ;  whilst,  on  meeting  Mr.  M'Rae,  he 
showed  me  about  fifty  specimens  in  his  box.  Now  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  above  query  is  to  some  extent  found  in  the  fact  that 
residents  near  a  special  locality  like  Lulworth,  perhaps  unwittingly, 
do  considerable  damage,  even  more  than  occasional  "trippers," 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  M'Rae.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
demand  on  them  for  local  species,  collectors  who  reside  near  such 
^    a^locality  year  after  year  visit  the  same  place,  and  advertise  the 

wL 
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species  for  exchange,  so  oontribating  U>  this  probable  c-^ 
nalbn. — Abthub  J.   Bosi ;    Mutlah   Lodge,    College     ^ 
Hackney,  NoTember  4,  1881. 

Sphinx  oonyolvuli  at  Norwich. — On  September  22nd  I 
captured  a  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvtdi  at  rest  on  the  rails 
of  the  Wellington  statue  in  the  market-place,  evidently  attracted 
by  the  electric  light.  On  the  same  afternoon  Mr.  P.  E.  DybdB 
took  one  from  the  electric  lamp.  On  September  24th  anothll 
was  picked  up  on  the  ground  under  the  electric  light,  and  ff^fm 
to  Mr.  Dyball.  On  September  30th  a  friend  of  Mr.  DybalTil^ 
named  Dodd,  captured  one  on  the  back  river. — H.  J.  Thoulbss; 
Lower  Close,  Norwich,  October  5,  1881. 

Ennomob  autumnaiua. — After  the  announcement  from  M^ 
Wailly  of  his  having  sent  out  a  great  number  of  foreign  eggs  cl 
Eimomoi  aututnnaria^  all  interested  in  pure  British  Entomolof^ 
should  endeavour  to  carefully  examine,  and,  if  possible,  guatf 
against  introducing  any  doubtful  specimens  into  their  cabineti^ 
and  as  my  name  is  connected  with  the  Deal  examples,  I  shonli 
like  to  place  on  record  faitlifuUy  all  I  know  about  them.  FnA 
1877  I  have  each  year  spent  a  month  or  five  weeks  entomologising 
at  Deal.  In  the  autumn  of  1878,  after  haWng  several  times 
Mr.  R.  Harbour  collecting  on  the  saud-hills,  I  went  to  look  at  U^i 
collection.  In  it  I  found  he  had  several  ver}^  good  species  that 
had  mixed  up  witli  other  species,  for  although  an  ardent  woi 
he  was  not  well  up  in  obscure  foruis.  Amongst  his  **  thoi 
under  Ennomos  angularia,  was  a  female  E.  atUumnaria,  w< 
tips  of  wing  broken,  but  still  unmistakably  autumnaria.  He 
also  two  or  three  male  specimens,  more  or  less  imperfect,  thai 
stmck  me  as  different  to  our  London  type  of  angularia ;  still  I 
was  not  convinced  that  they  were  anything  else  than  strongly- 
marked  OMgularia,  The  female  I  then  and  there  placed  for 
him  under  its  proper  name,  and  advised  him  to  keep  a  sharp  lock 
out  on  the  gas  lamps  for  more ;  this  was  in  1878.  Two  yeaii 
after,  in  July,  18HU,  Mr.  Harbour  showed  me  his  breedr 
in  which  at  the  time  were  one  or  two  imagines  of  E  *'^ 
out  of  pupa,  some  spun -up  pupa,  and  also  two,  or  ]> 
long  Enmomoi  lanrs.  Not  knowing  them,  I  > 
were.     He  told  me  they  were  ^>.  uitz/iiZart/i.     ^  i 

that  species  I  was  desirous  of  doing  so,  Ut 
variable  sfieeiea;  so  asked  him  if  he  bri*d  tile^•  ^«  to 
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Spare  to  send  me  some.  This,  some  three  months  later,  he  did  in 
October,  1879,  sending  me  thirty-six  eggs,  saying,  "Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  few  eggs  of  angularia ; "  and  as  such  I  entered  them  in 
my  note -book.  These  eggs  hatched  during  April  and  May  of  the 
;  present  year,  and,  as  previously  reported,  to  my  great  pleasure 
and  surprise  they  proved  to  be  E.  autumnaria.  I  had  no 
suspicion  that  they  were  other  than  they  had  been  represented, 
,!  and  left  them  in  charge  of  my  son  whilst  I  was  away  at  Deal. 
■  Had  I  thought  them  so  valuable  a  thing  as  they  ultimately 
[I  proved,  I  should  most  certainly  have  had  them  under  my  own 
I;  care,  as  larva-feeding  is  distasteful  to  my  son,  and  he  takes  no 
interest  in  them.  When  I  left  home  on  June  27th,  looking  at 
them  as  angularia^  I  thought  the  largest  of  them  were  full-fed. 
I  was  much  surprised  at  my  son's  report  for  next  fortnight  that 
none  had  yet  pupated,  but  that  they  were  still  feeding  and 
growing.  I  must  say  this  roused  my  suspicion  that  they  must  be 
some  other  species,  and  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Harbour  that  I 
could  not  understand  them.  The  mystery  was  cleared  up  on  my 
reaching  home  on  July  26th,  when  I  found  the  first  male  out. 
Some  of  the  larvse  were  then  feeding,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  August  12th.  My  first  work  was  to  write  Mr.  Harbour, 
telling  him  of  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  the  species.  Naturally 
he  is  vexed  with  himself  thus  to  have  passed  over  this  rarity,  still 
he  is  now  fully  alive  to  the  nature  of  a  species  he  has  for  years 
passed  over  as  the  common  angularia.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  him  a  fine  batch  of  fertile  eggs,  with  which,  and  his 
more  recent  captures,  he  should  be  able  to  supply  every  cabinet 
in  England  with,  I  believe,  genuine  British  Ennomos  autumnaria. 
It  is  clear  Mr.  Harbour  has  for  some  years  past  been  taking 
E.  autumnaria  sparingly  at  Deal,  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  only  E,  angularia,  although  it  is  curious  that  he  could 
possibly  have  passed  over  so  striking  a  species,  even  after  having 
bred  it  from  the  eggs  of  a  female  taken  at  a  gas-lamp  in  the 
autumn  of  1879.  For  myself  I  may  state  that  I  neither  saw  the 
parent  moth  nor  their  offspring,  until  I  bred  them  this  year.  That 
I  did  not  recognise  the  larva  when  I  saw  it  feeding  at  Mr. 
Harbour's  is  easily  understood.  I  have  never  seen  it  before,  and 
certainly  it  did  not  agree  with  the  only  description  I  knew,  viz. 
Newman's.  Mr.  Harbour's  captures,  dating  back  so  long,  cannot 
be  affected  by  M.  Wailly's  eggs.— W.  H.  Tugwell  ;  Greenwich. 
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EupiTHBCiA  ULTaiARU,  Dup. — ^Tbe  liistory  of  tluB  spiti  n 
is  as  follows :— It  was  captured  near  here  by   Mr.  8.  Stev^is 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  middle  of  Septeuil    i , 
and  specimens  forwarded  to   Guenee   by  Mr.  Doubleday  ^^ 
returned  to  him  as  the  EupUhecia  uUimaria  of  Duponchel,  witn   i 
query  attached.     Since  then  nothing  has  been  done  to  establ    u 
its  identity;  and  Mr.  Stevens,  I  believe,  has  not  taken  it  sin    . 
Mr.  Bond  has  specimens  taken  on  the  downs  in  the  Isle  of  \Vi  it 
many  years   since.     In  the  locality  where  the  specimt  i 
taken  there  are,  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile,  some  fiv* 
stunted  junipers,  and  I  diligently  worked  these  during  tli< 
months,  beginning  in  April,  for  E.  sobrinata  without  success.     I 
have  also  wasted  two  evenings  watching  these  bushes,  botli  at 
sunset,  dusk  and  by  lanterns,  whilst  these  pugs  were  out,  la 
have  not  seen  a  single  specimen  of  E.  sobrinata  there.    We    i  » 
not  at  present  know  more  of  its  life-history,  though  I  fancy  it  will 
turn  out  a  IHmpinella  feeder.     I  have  seen  one  or  two  specimens 
in  other  collections  mixed  with  Eupithecia  sobritiata  or  E.suhu 
fcroto.— Sydney  Webb;  3,  Luther  Terrace,  Dover.    (See  p.  80 

Dasycampa  Ri'BiGiNEA. — This  spccics  was  taken  by  me  on  the 
15th  inst.  I  found  it  enjoying  itself  on  the  ivy-bloom  in  my 
garden,  in  company  with  Phlogophora  meiicidosa^  Plusia  gamn  t, 
&c.  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  '  Entoin  • 
logist'  that  I  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  Acherontia  Atrcj  >. 
which  had  found  its  way  into  a  cottage  near  here  on  the  t^Mrd  t 
September.  In  reply  to  *'  Notes  from  Bournemouth,"  A> 
polifodan  and  P.   vieticulosa   have  been  very  ali     V  /  . 

gamma  considerably  less  in  number,  in  this  ii<    .  i 

8.  NoBMAN  ;  Dartmouth  Castle,  South  Devon,  November,  1H^  1 

Vkspa  nobvegica— dbitannica  in  Sus8£X.^0n  August  *^'-  ili 
I  found  a  nest  of  the  tree  wasp  {Veapa  britannica)  hanging  i 
a  fir  tree  (Cedrus  deodara).  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ostrich 
cgfjf  luid  was  hanging  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Is  not 
this  species  of  very  rare  ocourreooe  in  this  i>art  of  England  / 
Thomas  Howe;  Normanhurst  Court,  Battle,  September  IH,  l^    i. 

['*Tbis  species  is  rare  in  the  South  and  West  of  Kngland  ;  it 
is  not  uneommoD  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  frequently  found  buihinu; 
in  gardens  in  gousi berry  bushes;  it  aUo  builds  in  fir  tr<  i 

Scotland  it  is  abundant ;  I  have  also  received  it  several  tim 
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reland.    Examples  which  I  have  seen  from  Northern  Europe  are 
much  more  highly  coloured  than  British  specimens."   (Smith's 

I  at.  Brit.  Foss.  Hym.,  1858,  p.  221.)  For  economy,  see 
Zoologist,'  X.  3699  ;  1852.  In  Dr.  E.  L.  Ormerod's  '  British 
ocial  Wasps '  we  read  that  this  wasp  is  very  local ;  hut  that  in 
Gloucestershire,  whence  Dr.  Ormerod  wrote,  this  was  the  most 
common  species  of  tree-wasp :  "  In  the  hot  summer  of  1864, 
when  wasps  were  everywhere,  V.  hritannica  built  freely  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives  of 
these  parts"  (p.  217).  For  figures  of  its  nest  see  plates  v.(?),  xi., 
xiii.  and  xiv.  Mr.  Bridgman  records  it  but  once  from  Norfolk,— a 
nest  taken  at  Witton,  in  1875,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Brown  (Trans. 
Norf.  and  Norwich  Nat.  Soc.  ii.  627)  ;  and  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  '  Natural  History  of  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  and 
the  Vicinity ' ;    1878.      Mr.  Howe's   specimens   are   particularly 

irk.— E.  A.  F.] 
John  Bickerton  Blackburn. — Mr.  J.  B.  Blackburn  was 
m  in  1845;  the  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Blackburn,  a  Liver- 
pool merchant.  He  passed  his  boyhood  in  Cheshire,  where, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blackburn 
and  the  Rev.  Martin  Geldart,  he  edited  the  'Weekly  Ento- 
mologist,' which  for  a  time  succeeded  the  *  Intelligencer,' 
and  occupied  its  place  until  1864,  when  the  *  Entomologist' 
was  again  published  in  independence  of  the  '  Zoologist.'  Its 
contemporary,  the  *  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,'  also 
appeared  about  the  same  time.  Soon  after  that  period  Mr.  J.  B. 
Blackburn  came  up  to  London,  and  entered  the  Civil  Service,  in 
the  Secretary's  office  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  from  which  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  ill  health  about  four  years  ago.  During 
the  long  holidays  enjoyed  by  Civil  servants  he  devoted  his  time 
chiefly  to  collecting  Lepidoptera,  and  made  many  visits  to 
Rannoch.  It  was  there,  on  August  14th,  1867,  when  with  the 
Rev.  Chas.  J.  Buckmaster,  he  made  the  remarkable  capture  of 
three  specimens  of  Sterrha  sacraria.  A  few  years  ago  he 
matriculated  at  the  London  University,  and  eventually  took  the 
_  Jegree  of  B.A.  Over-work  at  this  period  probably  brought  on 
llbe  cerebral  disorder  which  at  last  proved  fatal.     After  spending 

■ 
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another  spring    and    suininer    again   m   Hcotlaiid    he   partially 
recovered,  and  began  to  read  for  Holy  Orders;  but  his  recoven* 
was  only  partial,  and  prevented  the  realisation  of  his  bop* 
Mr.  J.  B.  Blackbuni's  name  was  well   known  to  eutomologi^ 
over  a  long  period  as  an  earnest  collector  of  insects,  and  as  o: 
who  with   ever-ready  kindness    of   heart  made  many  frieiii 
Amongst  his  best  captures  was  a  Phyci$  taken  near  Fresh wut*  i . 
while   again   in   the   company   of   Mr.   Buckmaster.     This   nn  i- 
afterwards  added  to  our  fauna  as  Phycis    obliteUa  of   Zell< ! . 
After  much  suffering  he  died  on  October  29tli  last,  at  the  hou  • 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  liev.  John  Buckmaster,  vicar  of  Wan<l  • 
worth,  much  lamented  by  the  many  friends  who  knew  him  as    i 
bright  and  pleasant  companion,  before  he  was  affected  by  tii 
insidious  disease  which  ended  in  his  death. — J.  T.  C. 

W1L.LIAM  Garneys. — Although  a  name  less  well  known  tli 
that  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  we  liave  equally  to  lament  the  deatii 
Mr.  Garneys,  which  occurred  on  the  lilst  of  October  last.     11- 
loss  is  peculiarly  telt  in  the  Midland  Counties,  where  he  was  \N'  i 
known  for  his  good  general  knowledge  of  Natural  History,  and 
his  ever-reudy  willingness  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others  with 
that  geneality  and  kindness  which  characterised  his  whole  li: 
His  attention  was  given  especially  to  Botany,  Concholo' 
Entomology,  the  order  Coleoptera  receiving  his  chief  care,    .x 
months  before  his  decea.He  he  edited  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Fan    ; 
and  Flora  of  liepton,*   contributing  a  list  of  C> 
between  the  rivers  Dove  and  Derwent     Mr.  Gaiii... o,  *..  ..w..  . 
from  a  very  old  Suffolk  family,  was  bom  at  Bungay  in  1H31 ;    i 
adopted  the  medical  profession.     His  father,  also  a  medical  nm 
is  still  living,  and  it  was  from  him  his  son  inht  i  *    ?  '^      ' 
for  Natural  History,  fostered  in  his  youth  by  iii 
the  Norwich  naturalists  of  that  time.    About  twenty  years  ago  ! 
joined  the  late  Mr.  Chus.  Newgill,  of  lU'pton,  in  medical  pi 
who  also  was  in  his  day  well  known  as  a  botanist  and  ti 
logist   Notwithstanding  a  large  country  practice  and  the  medical 
care  of  an  important  public  school,  Mr.  Garneys  always  fotmi 
time  for  his  favourite  study,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  win    > 
was  caused  by  apoplexy.     Ho  leaves  a  widow  and  six  children  t.> 
mourn  with  his  many  frieuds  the  loss  of  a  good  friend,  and  (|ui  : 
but  earnest,  worker  iu  Science.— J.  T.  C. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF    PLATE. 
By  John  T.  Carrington,  F.L.S. 




P^B  intended  to  represent  only  those  species  and  certain  varieties 

■  of  Lepidoptera   which   have   been   recently   captured   in   Great 

Britain.      The   following   is    a    description   of    the   twenty-two 

I     examples   figured.      The   first  seven    are    those    of  the    genus 
Eupithecia : — 

Fig  1.  Was  captured  in  the  Hebrides  with  three  others  of  the 
same  form,  during  the  past  summer,  by  Mr.  Meek's 
collector.  A  description  of  this  and  the  two  following 
will  be  given  in  an  early  number  of  the  'Entomo- 
logist,' as  the  specimens  have  gone  to  the  Continent 
for  comparison  with  nearly  allied  European  species. 

GS.  2  &  3.  Were  taken  by  Mr.  H.  M'Arthur  in  the  Shetland 
Isles.  They  may  be  melanic  varieties  of  E.  satyrata 
or  E.  nanata.  These,  as  in  figure  1,  will  receive 
future  consideration. 

GS.  4  &  5.  Eupithecia  jasioniata,  Crewe.  Fig.  4  from  larvae  found 
in  North  Devon,  as  recorded,  Entom.  xiv.  198,  by  Mr. 
R.  Ficklin.  Fig.  5  was  bred  from  larvse  taken  near 
Valentia,  Ireland  (Entom.  xiv.  212). 

Figs.  6  &  7.  If  not  new  to  science  are  the  Eupithecia  ultimaria  of 
Dup.  On  page  300  in  this  number  will  be  found 
some  notes  from  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  who  took  on  the 
Kentish  Downs  the  examples  figured. 

IIGS.  8  &  9.  Male  and  female  (enlarged)  of  Scoparia  conspicualis, 
Hodgk.,  taken  in  North  Lancashire  (Entom.  xiv.,  223), 
by  Mr.  Hodgkinson. 
IG.  10.  Catoptria  decolorana,  Frr.  (enlarged).  This  species, 
which  feeds  upon  the  seeds  of  golden-rod  (Solidago 
virgaurea)  in  dry  woods,  was  known  as  G.  cemulana 
until  assigned  its  correct  name  (Entom.  xii.  130). 
Though  closely  allied  to  G.  cemulana,  it  may  be  easily 

■  recognised  by  its  smaller  size,  shorter  wings,  and  the 

more  ".powdery  "  appearance  of  the  colours. 
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Fio.  U.  Catoptria  €Bmulana^  Schl.=:fiiodMiafia,  H.-S.^^ 

Barrett.    Has  also  long  been  known  as  fi<  ^i  i  i 
aalt-marshes  in  this  countr}*,  where  it  feeds  in  t) 
seed   heads  of  A$ter  tripolium.     This  species  wab 
recently  redescribed  by  its  latter  synonym  (E.  M  AT 
xvii.  84). 

Figs.  1%,  13. 14.  Boarmia  repandata,  two  extreme  forms.  Fip- 
12  and  13  are  of  B.  repandata  var.  Sodcrensium,  Weii 
as  described  Entom.  xiv.  p.  220,  from  the  Hebrides 
while  the  other  (fig.  14)  is  a  very  striking  example  •  ; 
the  var.  converaariat  Hub.,  of  the  same  species,  taki ; 
by  Mr.  South  in  North  Devon  during  the  past  season 

Flo.  l'>.  A  Dicrorampha  (enlarged),  as  yet  undescribed,  als 
taken  by  Mr.  South  in  North  Devon. 

Fio.  16.  SHgmonota  acopariana,  H.-S.  (enlarged).    Added  to  tl 
British  fauna  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  last  season  (Entom 
xiii.  102). 

Fig.  17.  Emmelesia  albulataf  var.  Ilelmdiunif  Weir  (Entom.  xw. 
221),  from  the  Hebrides  last  season. 

Fig.  18.  5ryop/itZa/)ar.-— Added  last  season  to  the  British  list  1 
Mr.  Wm.  Warren  (Entom.  xiii.  226). 

Fig.  19.  a  new  British  PterophoruSt  probably  P,  tiemoraUs 
Zeller.    Also  captured  in  Nortli  Devon  by  Mr.  Sout! 

Fig.  20.  A  very  beautiful  variety  of  Melanippe  montanata^  tali* 
this  summer  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Hutchinson,  nn 
Longleet,  Wilts. 

Fig.  21.  Pyralis  Lienigialis,  Zell. — Added  to  our  fauna  by  Mi 
Thompson   (Entom.    xiv.    84),    taken    near    Stony 
Stratford. 

Fig.  22.  Tortrix  Lafauryana,  RagonoL  Captured  near  King's 
Lynn,  and  ndded  to  the  Britinh  list  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Atmore,  in  July,  1881.     (Entom.  xiv.  158.) 

We  have  to  thank  the  varioas    gentlemen  by  whom    ti 
figured  have  been  kindly  lent 
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[OTES  ON  THE  LEPIDOPTERA.  OF  THE  ORKNEY  ISLANDS. 
By  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

The  Orkney  Islands  lie  between  68°  41'  and  69°  23'  N.  lat., 
and  between  about  2°  and  3°  W.  long.,  thus  being  from  7°  to  8° 
north  of  London ;  still  the  climate  is  mild.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  February,  the  coldest  month,  is  38°,  and  of  July,  the 
hottest  month,  66"  14'.  The  rain-fall  during  the  year  averages 
about  36j  inches.  These  islands  are  separated  from  the  north- 
east of  Scotland  by  the  Pentland  Firth,  which,  at  the  narrowest 
part,  is  not  more  than  6 J  miles  in  width.  The  whole  group,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  granitic  district,  near  Stromness,  consists 
of  rocks  belonging  to  the  old  red  sandstone  formation  ;  thus  their 
geological  structure  differs  essentially  from  that  of  either  the 
Shetlands  or  Outer  Hebrides. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Meek  I  have  been  enabled  to 
examine  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera  made  in  the  Islands  during 
four  months  of  the  past  season,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Clarence  E.  Frj^  through  whose  instrumentality  they  were 
collected.  As  might  be  expected,  from  the  near  proximity  of  the 
Islands  to  the  North  of  Scotland,  the  insects  do  not  in  most  cases 
differ  materially  from  those  found  on  the  mainland ;  yet  the  col- 
lection is  most  interesting,  presenting  in  many  of  the  species 
differences  in  colour  from  that  which  obtains  either  in  the  Shet- 
lands or  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Lepidoptera  taken  in  the  Island 
of  Hoy,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  Caithness, 
and  in  which  island  alone  were  any  insects  collected :  — 

'<^Pieris  brassicce  -^'Lyccsna  Icarus 

■^Chortobius  Davm  Acherontia  Atropos 

B 
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lifyialut  lupHlmuM 

Cdmna  HaKortkH 

*H.  humuli 

Caradritta  cubieidaria 

^CkdmumpioHtagmU 

AgrotU  iuffusa 

Seoikmmbdffuma 

A,  porphyry 

FUonia  aUmuina 

A,  pyruphUa  (meltnic  vmr.) 

OporMmJUigram  tnaria 

*Tripkmna  orhoma 

^Urmtia  didymata 

T,  proMiiM 

L.emuaa 

Noctiui  tjlareo9a 

lutaUotUa 

N,  augur 

L,p$eimiUtna 

N,amgrum 

^EwmuUtia  alhuiata 

«N, /estiva  and  var.  cunjtua 

E.  erieetata 

*N,  DaiiUi 

F.  hlandiata 

^N.rubi 

*EupUhteia  venotata 

N,  nsgUcta 

E.  tatyrata 

*N.  wantkoyrapfui 

E,  Hanata 

Taniocampa  gothiea 

E,9obrmata 

Xan  th  ia  ferrugmta 

E.  pmnUata 

^Epunda  lutulenta  (var. 

Tkera  timulata 

Lutuburgentu) 

YpiipetM  ruUraia 

E.  viminaiu 

^Y.dmuua 

Euplexia  occulta 

Melanthia  ocdlatu 

Hadena  adusta 

M,9oeiata 

H.glauca 

^M.montanata 

H.  dentina 

Coremia  munitata 

Cidaria  miata 

Calocampa  vetutia 

*C,rui§tUa 

C.  exoleta 

*C  imnuinata 

Plutia  gamtna 

•C.  Utata 

Stiibia  anotnala 

C.populaia 

llerbula  cetpiUtlu 

C./ulvaia 

Scopula  luttaliz 

Coma  imbutata 

S.  pnutalU 

AnaitU  pbujiatu 

StmwpUryx  hyhridalU 

Hydracia  nictilans 

Seoparia  atomalh 

H,  micaeea 

8.  alpina 

Xylophatia  rurea  aiid  var. 

CrambuM  pratelitu 

eomkiiMa 

C.culmdim 

X.pdyodam 

P0r9H4a  ChUdoniatui 

UmMtt^fwna 

ilMMMS  ft#ltffaia 

P.Hatiiam 

A.ffm^mm 

TmiOMMfelM 

A.oeiUm 

T,  eoniammafia 

MUma/unmmda 

DiciyopUryai  lajtinnutHn 
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Penthina  marginana  Pmdisca  Solandriana 

Sericorls  litloralis  P.  sordidana. 

Mixodia  SchuLziana  Ephippiphora  Pflugiana 

Cnephasia  musculana  Pamplusia  mercuriana 

Clepsis  rusticana  Catoptria  ulicetana 

Bactra  lanceolana  Xylopoda  Fabriciana 

Phoxopteryx  unguicana  Eupcecilia  angustana 

P.  myrtillana  Ei  ciliella 

Grapholita  campopoliliana  Argyrolepia  Baumanniana 

G.  Penkleriana  A.  cnicana 

PhcBodes  tetraquetrana  Aphelia  osseana 
Hypermecia  cruciana 

•    In  this  list  none  but  those  marked  with  an  astei^isk  call  for 
ny  remark ;  the  coloration  of  the  others  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  Scottish  type. 
^^    Pieris  brassiccs. — It  is  doubtful  whether  this  species  is  indi- 
^^enous;    it  has  probably  been  introduced  with  the   cultivated 
BrassicacecB. 

»Chortohiu8    Davus. — The    Orcadian   specimens   resemble  in 
lour  those  from  Rannoch. 
Lyccena  Icarus. — The  specimens  are  large,  measuring  as  much 
as  1  inch  5  lines;  an  unexpected  fact. 

Hepialus  humuli. — It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  specimens 
taken  approach  in  the  slightest  degree  the  coloration  of  the  variety 
Hethlandica,  but  all  are  quite  of  the  ordinary  normal  type. 

Chelonia  plantaginis. — Here,  as  in  the  Shetland  examples  of 
this  species,  the  colour  of  the  upper  wing  is  of  a  very  light  straw- 
colour  in  some  specimens. 

Larentia  didymata. — The  females  of  those  taken  are  of  an 

|^#iusually  light  colour. 
^P   Emmelesia  albulata.— This  insect  which,  both  in  the  Shetlands 
and  Hebrides,  varies  so  much  from  the  normal  type  that  I  have 
deemed  those  from  each  group  of  islands  worthy  of  a  subspecific 
name,  appears  in  the  Orkneys  of  the  usual  colour. 

Eupithecia  venosata. — The  leaden  grey  ground  colour  of  this 
insect,  as  found  in  Shetland,  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  those 
taken  in  the  Orkneys. 

Ypsipetes  elutata. — The  specimens  are  very  variable;  some 
extreme  aberrations  have  the  ground  colour  of  the  wings  black, 
with  very  decided  red  bars. 
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Melanippe  montanata. — Those  taken  are  of  the  normal  colon i. 
except  one  very  light  variety ;  but  none  approach  the  variety 
Shetlandica. 

Cidaria  ru$$ala, — This  variable  insect,  which  is  so  uniform  n 
colour  in  the  Hebrides,  is  in  the  Orkneys  very  variable;  t^w 
specimens  present  the  extreme  aberration  of  a  yellow  ground 
colour  to  the  upper  wings,  with  black  lines. 

Cidaria  immanaia. — The  Orcadian  closely  approach  in  col  n 
to  the  Shetlandic. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  in  the  Shetlands  it  appears 
C.  immanata  is  found,  and  not  the  closely-allied  C.  russat-i  . 
in  the  Hebrides  the  reverse  is  the  case,  but  in  the  Orkneys  b.  th 
species  are  found;  indeed  all  the  evidence  shows  that  the  lutt  r 
islands  are  barely  insular  in  their  Lepidoptera. 

Cidaria  te8tata.—The  specimens  are  of  a  dark  purplish  lead- 
colour  in  their  markings,  and,  like  those  from  Shetland,  are 
devoid  of  yellow.  I  believe  that  this  dark  form  of  the  insect  may 
be  often  found  farther  south,  as  I  find  one  in  my  coUectiou 
labelled  as  taken  by  myself  in  the  New  Forest. 

TripJutna  orb<ma.—  On\y  one  specimen  taken,  and  that  of  the 
form  known  as  CurUtiu 

Noctua  festwa,  N,  Dahliit  and  N.  rubi. — These  three  species, 
taken  in  the  Orkneys,  resemble  each  other  very  closely,  and 
it  requires  a  careful  examination  to  separate  them;  the  pre- 
vailing colour  in  each  species  is  ruddy  brown.  The  same  remark 
applies,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  N.  xanthograplia, 

Epunda  lutuUnta  var.  Lunehurgen$i$, — This  is  a  very  inte« 
resting  capture ;  several  specimens  taken  agree  well  with  the 
description  given  by  Staudinger  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  £uropeaa 
Lepidoptera,*  No.  134 1,  p.  U5.  He  writes  as  follows : — "  Nigricans, 
fiactis  distinctis  albis."  The  habitat  given  is  South-westeni 
Germany ;  ?  Pyrenees. 

The  subject  of  the  entomological  fauna  of  the  more  remoU 
British  Isles  is  a  new  field  of  investigation,  and  promises  to  yield 
good  resiiltA  to  those  who  engage  in  it.  At  present  we  know,  and 
probably  only  partially,  the  Lepidoptera  found  in  one  of  thi 
Shetlands,  Mainland  ;  one  of  the  Orkneys,  Hoy ;  one  of  the  Oulif 
Hebrides,  Lewis ;  stiI  v.m  i  little  of  any  other  islands  of  the  ibnt 
groupa.  y 

There   ean   be    no  doubt  that  tlie  Fmt6t  Isles,  altboigh 
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olitically  belonging  to  Denmark,  as  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys 
did  until  after  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  are  geographically 
ti  portion  of  the  British  Islands.  The  Shetland  Islands  lie  half- 
way between  Norway  and  the  Fseroes,  and  I  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  Faeroes  should  appear  in  our  cabinets 
in  a  collection  strictly  of  the  indigenous  Lepidoptera  of  the 
British  Isles,  viewed  geographically  ;  precisely  as,  for  the  converse 
reason,  I  should  exclude  the  insects  of  the  Channel  Islands  and 
Heligoland,  which  geographically  belong  to  France  and  Germany 
respectively,  but  politically  to  England. 

To  my  mind  the  inclusion  of  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  in 
the  British  Isles  for  entomological  purposes,  simply  because  they 
were  mortgaged  in  14(59  to  James  III.  of  Scotland  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  not  redeemed,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Fseroe  Isles 
only  because  they  still  remain  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  is  absurd.    It  would  indeed  be  a  novelty  to  deal  with 

I  lie  geographical  distribution  of  animals  on  a  political  basis. 
6,  Haddo  Villas,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E.,  November,  1881. 
rt 


NOTES   ON   THE   LEPIDOPTERA   OF   NATAL. 
By  a.  J.  Spilleu. 


I  SHOULD  have  replied  to  Mr.  Gooch's  criticisms  respecting  my 
irticle  on  the  '*  Ehopalocera  of  Natal"  before  this,  but  observing 
that  a  series  of  papers  from  his  pen  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  that 
colony  was  appearing  in  the  'Entomologist,'  I  awaited  their 
conclusion  before  so  doing.  I  find  no  fault  whatever  with  Mr. 
Gooch  for  thus  criticising  my  article,  but  at  the  same  time  I  claim 
my  right  to  reply  to  certain  misleading  statements. 

Mr.  Gooch  too  hastily  assumes  that  I  intended  my  article  to 
be  exhaustive  of  Natal  Rhopalocera,  and  expresses  regret  that  I 
did  not  communicate  with  Mr.  Trimen  in  order  that  it  might  be 
more  complete.  But  my  object  in  writing  was  principally  to 
inform  collectors  at  home  of  the  species  that  had  actually  come 
under  my  notice  during  the  comparatively  short  time  of  my 
residence  here ;  consequently  I  do  not  write  about  species  that 
were  supposed  to  occur  elsewhere,  but  which  had  not,  up  to  this 
time,  come  under  my  own  personal  observation. 
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Mr.  Gooch  also  objects  to  my  statement  that  I  bad  captured 
several  new  species.     I  am  fully  aware  tbat  Mr.  Gooch  had 
personal  aoquaintaiice  with  the  Lepidoptera  of  this  colony  for 
five  years,  and  during  that  time  had  only  met  with  one  new 
species  of  butterfly,  Xfptis  (Joochii ;  and  therefore  it  was  quitf* 
natural  that  be  should  have  regarded  my  statement  with   a 
certain  amount  of  doubt;   but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  I  have  taken  some  half  a  dozen  species  utterly  unknown  to 
Colonel  Bowker  or  any  Natal  entomologist,  and  which  are  not 
included  in  Trimen*s  list.     It  must  be  remembered  that  t)i< 
whole  European  population  of  Natal  amounts  to  only  20,0(K>, 
and  that  amongst  such  a  sparse  population  entomologists  wuuld 
be  few  and  far  between.     With  the  exception  of  Colonel  Bowk 
and  myself,  and  two  or  three  "butterfly-catchers,"  there  are 
present  no  other  entomologists  in  the  colony ;  consequently  it 
not  surprising  I  should  meet  with  species  not  yet  taken  by  oth 
collectors.   I  may  instance  a  lovely  canary-coloured  Pitris,  which 
I  met  with  frequently  in  the  woods  on  the  Zululand  border,  aivl 
from  the  occurrence  in  the  same  place  of  many  rare  specie   . 
such   as  Amauris  Dominicanus,    Pieris   Saha^   Eronia  Argt/i  , 
K.  Buquetii,  Authocharis  Antigoiu%  &c.,  1  infer  that  there  tL« 
reach  about  their  southernmost  limit. 

Mr.  Gooch  refers  to  a  butterfly  as  stated  to  be  found  at  t) 
Inanda  Hills,  and  which   he   believes  to  be  a  "myth."    11 
informant,  Mr.  Mackon,  was  shown  this  butterfly  by  the  san- 
resident  at  the  Inanda  (Mr.  Wood),  who  mentioned  the  circun 
stance  to  me.     I  therefore  went  in  search  of  it,  and  found  it  t  > 
be  a  splendid  large  butterfly,  although  not  so  "gigantic*'  u^ 
Mr.  Gooch  was  informed.     In  1879  I  met  with  a  few,  but  this 
past  April  I  hunted  it  well   in  its  very  limited  locality,  and 
returned  with  a  splendid  long  series.     It  expands  about  three  or 
four  inches,  and  has  bien  named  />f//u  Imloaa. 

liesiK'cting  the  moths  of  Natal  I  found  the  best  way  to  seem 
numbers  was  by  light.    After  the  spring  rains  I  gener:  " 
for  with  the  renewal  of  vegetatioQ  appear  vast  numberH 
My  house  is  situated  in  the  "  buBh,"  or  rather  it  has  about : 
aeiM  of  biubland  surrounding  it.   Several  large  himps  are  iliicc^ 
on  a  table  by  a  window,  the  room  is  cleared  of  furniture,  tho 
windowi  thrown  up,  and  the  kunps  left  burning  until  daybnai.. 
When  I  began  this  phiu  of  capturing  insects  I  was  simply  in  > 
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state  of  delightful  bewilderment.  It  would  be  an  impossible  task 
to  name  the  species,  as  no  one  in  Natal  knows  the  name  of  our 
small  moths ;  but  amongst  the  thousand  species  of  moths  I  have 
secured  are  innumerable  tigers,  leopards,  satins,  SatiirniaSy 
Drepamdce,  buff  and  chocolate  tips,  Notodontas,  a  pretty  Epione 
resembling  Vespertaria,  thorns,  waves,  Boarmias,  Eiipithecias, 
carpets,  and  Noctuce  galore.  After  a  favourable  night's  work  the 
room  presented  a  strange  appearance  :  some  hundreds  of  moths 
would  be  sticking  about  on  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  windows; 
whilst  beetles  and  Orthoptera  would  be  in  almost  equal  plenty. 
The  largest  species  of  moths  would  expand  about  six  inches,  but 
these  species  are  best  obtained  by  breeding.  Actias  Mimosa,  a 
lovely  apple-green  moth,  is  easily  found  in  the  chrysalis  state  in 
December  on  branches;  they  emerge  in  January,  but  a  few 
remain  over  until  September.  Many  other  large  species, 
expanding  from  four  to  six  inches,  are  found  in  the  larval  state 
on  Mimosa,  cabbage  and  Kafir  boom-trees,  and  are  as  attractive 
to  the  natives  as  to  entomologists,  since  I  found  my  Kafir  servants 
were  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  these  larvae  from  the  breeding- 
^ages  for  the  purpose  of  eating  them. 

Mr.  Gooch  also  hastily  assumes  that  my  "  big  bush,"  near 
le  coast,  is  the  one  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting, 
viz.  at  Avoca,  eight  miles  from  Durban.  I  should  be  more  than 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  occurrence  of  leopards  in  that  district, 
since  it  is  comparatively  thickly  populated  with  Kafirs  and 
Coolies.  In  the  large  woods  on  the  coast,  going  towards  Zulu- 
land,  they  occur ;  and  also  at  the  Inanda,  where  my  friend 
Mr.  Wood,  a  great  botanist,  has  just  poisoned  an  extraordinarily 
large  one,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  prowling  round  his  domicile 
by  night. 
i^K  Mr.  Gooch  also  assumes  that  I  have  passed  over  Pseudacrcea 
^^^oisduvalii  and  Tarquinia  for  Acraa  Zetes  and  Aganice  re- 
spectively. The  omission  of  these  from  my  paper  was  purely 
accidental,  as  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon  on  this  part  of 
the  coast.  P.  Boisduvalii  is  certainly  very  like  A.  Zetes  on  the 
wing ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gooch  that  it  is  impossible 
■  to  distinguish  them  apart.  Certainly  I  never  had  the  least 
difficulty.  P.  Boisduvalii  is  not  only  the  larger,  but  is  far  the 
brighter  coloured;  and  its  flight  is  not  exactly  like  A.  Zetes, 
being  an  easy  floating  movement,  unless  struck  at  and  missed. 
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when  it  goes  off  with  the  speed  of  tL  Gharaxe9,     /  .  /  ihi 

was  very  common  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  although  it  is 
sometimes  a  very  scarce  insect.  Colonel  Bowker  informs  me 
that  until  this  season  he  1^  only  met  with  four  specimens  in 
thirty  years. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  refer  to  the  Natal  butterflies  in 
detail,  but  whilst  I  have  pen  in  hand  I  may  mention  a  few 
incidents  that  may  be  interesting  to  entomologists  at  home. 

The  early  part  of  the  present  year  (1881)  was  very  prolific  in 
the  genus  Charajres^  since  I  met  with  nine  different  species  of 
this  genus.  Two  of  them,  Charcures  SaturnHs  and  C,  Druceanus, 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  they  are  both 
exceedingly  handsome  insects,  the  former  being  bright  red- 
brown,  the  latter  dark  red-brown.  Another  species,  generally 
rare,  appeared  in  considerable  plenty,  viz.  C,  Candiope,  alrca  iv 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Gooch.  I  captured  about  fifty  specimens  of 
this  large  and  handsome  species,  and  about  the  same  number  nf 
the  Natal  variety  of  C.  Xiphares  (C.  Ciiharon).  These  speci  - 
were  taken  by  supplementing  the  exudations  from  gum-acacias 
and  Mimosas  with  a  strong  decoction  of  "  sugar.*'  They  were 
taken  at  various  places  along  the  coast,  so  I  imagine  tL*  a 
abundance  during  the  past  season  to  have  been  general ;  and  as 
late  as  July  I  found  them  flying  in  woods  on  the  Zululand 
border.  C.  Brutus  was  even  commoner  than  the  two  species  jut 
mentioned,  as  a  glance  at  the  long  rows  in  my  boxes  informs  ni< . 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  different  **  forms  " 
species  assume  in  this  country  through  variations  of  temperature 
and  other  causes.  Pajnlio  Pylades  but  rarely  appears  in  the 
winter,  but  I  captured  a  solitary  specimen  during  my  July  trip 
to  the  Zulu  border  that  differed  very  considerably  from  t)i< 
ordinary  summer  forms.  The  rare  Ixichnoptera  AgreMii,  wliirh 
occurs  at  the  Inanda  and  on  the  Zulu  border,  |)0S8e88es  certain 
distinctive  marks  of  difference,  the  Inanda  specimens  being 
brighter  than  the  two  individuals  taken  in  the  latter  locality.  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gooch  in  thinking  that  this  insect  i> 
commoner  than  it  seems,  for  in  my  anxiety  to  obtain  a  In  • 
cabinet  series  I  have  not  passed  many  AuUa  Phalanta  without 
most  carefully  noting  them. 

I  certainly  do    agree  with    Mr.  Gooch    in    thinkin 
DiatUma  duUa,  minut  hikI    \nthedon  are  plastic  forms   u. 
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ecies,  but  at  the  same  time  the  forms  are  common  to  both 
male  and  female  :  thus  I  have  taken  male  Anthedon  in  copulation 

ith  female  Mima,  and  vice  versa,  Eurytela  Hiarhas  and 
Drijope  are,  I  believe,  also  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
since  I  have  taken  them  in  cop. ;  and  on  the  Zulu  border,  last 
July,  I  caught  an  intermediate  variety,  the  individual  being  a 
male,  with  the  markings  of  E.  Hiarhas ,  but  the  white  stripe  was 
replaced  by  one  of  dark  red-brown,  much  darker  than  the  usual 
orange  band  of  E.  Dry  ope.  As  I  have  also  taken  C  Zoolina  and 
C.  Ncanthes  in  cop.,  as  well  as  J,  Archesia  and  J.  Pelasgis,  I  am 
inclined  to  imagine  they  are  likewise  varieties  of  each  other.  I 
am,  however,  quite  aware  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  infallible 
test  of  the  identity  of  a  species  to  find  two  distinct  forms  in  cop., 
since  amongst  the  orange-tips  such  a  phenomenon  is  frequently 
seen.  The  splendid  *'  mother-of-pearl,"  too,  is  by  no  means  very 
particular  with  whom  it  mates;  I  have  taken  it  on  terms  of 
tender  intimacy  with  J.  Archesia  and  P.  Merope,  female ;  and 
Colonel  Bowker  assures  me  he  has  taken  it  in  cop.  with  a  large 
day-flying  moth,  Aphelia  Apollinaris.  Possibly  this  queer  weak- 
ness accounts  for  the  peculiar  varieties  of  this  butterfly  that 
occasionally  turn  up :  one,  being  a  dark  form,  almost  black ; 
another,  shining  like  polished  silver;  and  another,  with  a 
beautifully  embroidered  border,  has  been  dignified  as  a  distinct 
species.  This  latter  variety  is  very  rare ;  I  have  only  caught  it 
on  the  Zulu  border,  and  at  the  same  time  the  woods  were  all 
alive  with  the  ordinary  form  floating  through  the  Kafir  foot- 
paths like  large  patches  of  polished  silver. 

Mr.  Gooch  has  referred  to  two  skippers,  Leucochitonea  bicolor 
and  L.  paradisea,  as  two  butterflies  so  local  that  they  are 
confined  to  a  single  locality ;  but  I  think  they  will  be  found  in 
various  suitable  localities  when  the  colony  is  more  worked. 
L.  Ucolor  I  have  found  at  the  Inanda  Hills ;  it  is  certainly  not 
plentiful ;  but  at  the  same  place  L.  paradisea  occurs  in  plenty. 
Mr.  Wood  takes  it  plentifully  even  in  his  garden  in  April.  It 
also  occurs  at  Verulam,  where  I  have  taken  it  in  my  own  garden 
and  grounds;  and  I  have  even  caught  individuals  close  to 
Durban.  The  night-flying  skippers,  Pamphila  Erinnys,  P.  Fiara 
and  P.  Dysmephila  are  also  considered  rare;  but  this  is,  I 
believe,  entirely  owing  to  their  nocturnal  habits.  P.  Dysmephila 
feeds  on  the  date  palm,  and  the  larva  changes  to  a  pupa  enclosed 
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in  a  cocoon  amongst  the  date  leaves.  PiFiara  feeds  on  the  wild 
banana  palm ;  this  latter  species  is  easily  dis.tinguished  from  the 
other  large  skippers  by  its  white  antennas.  Daring  last  July, 
whilst  exploring  the  upper  part  of  the  coastlands,  I  put  up  in  a 
hut  in  the  woods,  and  every  evening  during  my  stay  I  observed 
this  species  flying  with  great  rapidity  around  the  banana  palms 
that  abounded  in  the  locality ;  I  managed  to  secure  a  considerable 
number,  and  also  a  good  supply  of  eggs,  which  were  deposited 
singly  on  the  leaves.  One  of  the  rarest  of  Natal  skippers  is 
Caprona  Pillaana,  of  which  species  I  secured  three  in  1880 ;  but 
the  most  careful  searching  has  revealed  no  others.  Early  in  the 
present  year  an  immense  swarm  of  CrenU  NataUrms  (the  blaok 
form)  appeared,  and,  strange  to  say,  migrated  by  thousands 
towards  Zululand.  In  the  woods  they  were  in  a  perfect  cloud. 
On  every  gum  patch  they  formed  a  thick  black  mass,  and  ^li  n 
the  net  was  placed  over  such  a  patch  hundreds  could  be  taken  t 
once.  The  pupae  were  to  be  taken  in  any  number  sticking  on  1 
kinds  of  leaves,  twigs,  &c.  About  the  same  time  a  vast  pln^  i< 
of  larvsB  appeared  in  the  sugar-fields,  causing  alarm,  and  fiUm^^' 
the  minds  of  the  planters  with  ideas  of  bankruptcy.  I  point-  < I 
out  to  them  that  the  larvas  were  those  of  a  Noctua,  and  would  in 
a  short  time  enter  the  ground,  when  possibly  no  such  pla^Mic 
would  occur  again.  In  two  or  three  weeks  they  went  "down. 
and  the  sugar-fields  recovered  their  wonted  appearance.  At  tli«' 
same  time  a  plague  of  the  larvaB  of  Acherontia  Atropot  appeaicil 
amongst  the  Kafir  "  sweet  potatoes."  Leading  articles  appeared 
in  the  colonial  newspapers  on  these  plagues,  and  a  "special** 
representative  of  the  'Times  of  Natal'  reported  on  A.  Atrapm 
larvs  as  "  worms  about  three  inches  long,  amber-coloured,  and 
with  quarter-inch  bones  in  their  tails." 

VarulAm.  NftUl.  October  10.  IknI.  \ 

PS. — The  number  of  s|)ecics  of  Natal  Rhopalooera  cfKy- 
tared  by  me  from  December,  1878,  to  October,  1881,  amount  - 
to  192. 
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By  John  B.  Bridgman  and  Edward  A.  Fitch. 

No.  II.— ICHNEUMONID^  (continued). 

The  Ichneumones  pneustici  have  been  tabulated  by  Wesmael 
as  follows.  Wesmael's  fifth  subfamily,  the  Ichneumones  hetero- 
gastri,  which  contains  but  one  genus  (Alomyia),  and  Gravenhorst's 
genus  Microleptes  are  also  added  here  for  convenience  sake. 

A.  Wings  with  an  areolet. 

a.  Spiracles  of  the  1st  segment  of  the  abdomen  situated 

between  the  middle  and  the  apex. 
*  Scutellum  but  slightly  elevated, 
t  Middle    of  the   apex   of  the  metathorax  not  elongated 

beyond  the  base  of  the  hinder  coxae. 
X  Mandibles  bidentate ;   the  upper  tooth  very  stout,  lower 
very  short.        -         -       Gen.  1.  Herpestomus,  Wesm. 
II  Mandibles  with  two  teeth  of  almost  equal  length. 
§  2nd  abdominal  segment  with  no  impression  at  the  base. 
X  Mandibles  of  the  female  knobbed  on  the  under  border ; 
flagellum  of  male  filiform. 

Gen.  2.  Colpognathus,  Wesm. 

:  X  Mandibles  of  the  female  with  an  entire  border  on  the 

under  side. 

o  Post-scutellum  with  pits.      -     Gen.  3.  Dicoelotus,  Wesm. 

00  Post-scutellum  smooth ;  flagellum  of  male  attenuated  at 

the  base.         -         -         -    Gen.  4.  Centeterus,  Wesm. 

§§  2nd  abdominal  segment  more  or  less  distinctly  impressed 

at  the  base. 
-•-  2nd  abdominal  segment  with  two  pits  at  the  base. 

Gen.  5.  Nematomicrus,  Wesm. 
-1-  2nd  abdominal  segment  with  a  transverse  linear  impres- 
sion at  the  base. 
•H-  Clypeus,   apical    margin    smooth,    or   entirely   abruptly 
depressed.  -         -         Gen.  6.  Phceogenes,  Wesm. 

■  ^-^  Apex  of  clypeus  widely  scolloped  out  in  the  centre. 

Gen.  7.  Oiorhinus,  Wesm. 

^^^  Clypeus,  just  before  the  apical  margin,  has  a  small  pit  in 

the  middle.        -         -         Gen.  8.  Mthecerus,  Wesm. 
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ft  Apex  of  meUthorax  prolonged  taiMi'     ' 

of  the  kind  coxa.       -  Gen.. 

••  8outellum  very  convex  and  prominent. 
•••  Metathorax  sbort,  supero- medial  area  transverse  Innm. 
petiole  rather  long.     •  Gen.  10.  Ectopiui,  Wehui. 

«0»«0»  Metathorax  not  short,  supero-medial  area  not  transverse 
linear. 
1st  segment  rather  short, 
o  Apex  of  abdomen  acute,  aculeus  of  female  quite  strai^lt. 

Gen.  11.  J«c/rfitK,  Gi:iv 
GO  Apex  of   abdomen    obtuse,   nculeus   of   female    cur\    i 
upwards.        -         -        (ien.  12.  Heter'uchnua,  Wesm. 
b.  Spiracles  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Ist  segment. 

B.  Wings  without  an  areolet.       -         -       Mieroi  ^ 

These  generic  characters  are  not  in  all  cases  so  prt< 
could  be  wished,  many  of  the  species  having  consequently  bt  i 
placed  under  more  than  one  of  the  genera,  as  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  synonymy  in  Marshall's  Catalogue.  N<>t4» 
especially  the  distribution  of  the  ten  species  under  Ischnus  \u 
Gravenhorst's  *  Ichneumonologia  Europaea.*  Even  the  distinct  i  \ 
mark  of  the  subfamily  itself— the  circular  metathoracic  spira(  1  ^ 
— is  shared  by  a  few  species  which  have  already  been  noticed  iw 
the  last  subfamily  in  the  genera  Platylahm  and  ApaUticus. 

Herpkbtouub,  Wetm. 

A.  Post-petiole  closely  punctured. 
Otntrocnli  very  diKtiuct. 

Ulnck  or  bruMui(»h  Llack,  margins  of  seffmenti  picoous,  antctn;  • 
dark :  greiit*  r  part  of  legs  rod.      •     1.  brunnieomUt  3^—3  lin 

B.  Post-petiole  Kmooib  and  bbiiiing. 
Oastroeeli  hardly  vittible. 

Tbomx  with  palu  line  before  the  wings,  apex  of  soutellum  wlnt 
abdouioii  luoreur  less  red,  femora  and  tibie  rod;  female, antem  ' 
with  a  pale  ring  (sometimes  obitoleto):    male,  front  oous  ivii  . 
1  Iv. .i. /rtfiVi/a, 'i— 9H>" 

C.  Po^'  liHtinctly  litriatod. 

Til'  ;  UiiiJ  to  4tb  abdominal  Kogmeuta  and  l(>gH  rtnl ;  a|M.>\ 

i.  raaud  tibia)  black.  •         •     Uruitta,  *^f  liii< 

Four  Gravenborstian  speoiet  are  partly  referable  to  //. 
facialis,  JI.  $triatus,  Bridgui.,  is  a  species  new  to  aoienoe,  both 
sexes  of  whioh  have  been  taken  at  Norwich  (Traoi.  Ent  Btx 
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iond.,  1881,  p.  145,  pi.  viii.,  figs.  1  &  2).  H.  hrunnicornis  is  a 
common  parasite  of  various  species  of  Hyponomeuta ;  it  is  partly 
figured  in  Vollenhoven's  *  Schetsen '  (pt.  i.,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  12). 
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Scutellura  black,  2nd  to  4th  and  5th  segments  of  the  male,  1st  to  4th 
of  the  female  red ;  legs  red ;  coxae,  trochanters,  apex  of  hind  femora, 
base  and  apex  of  hind  tibias,  black ;  antennae  of  female  tricoloured 
(variable  in  this  respect).       -         -         -       1.  celerator,  3 — 4  lines. 


This  species  is  also  figured  in  Vollenhoven's  '  Schetsen ' 
(pt.  i.,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  13).  It  is  apparently  uncommon  in  Britain, 
notwithstanding  what  Gravenhorst  says.  Brischke  says  it  has 
been  bred  from  Bemhecia  hylceiformis* ;  but  Rondani  gives  Botys 
nuhilaUs  {=  silacealis  =  lupidinalis), 

DicffiLOTUs,  Wesm. 

Antennae  of  the  female  generally  red  or  reddish  at  the  base,  the  rest 
dark ;  the  male  has  the  basal  joints  pale  beneath.  Scutellum 
black. 

A.  Abdomen  black;  extreme  apical  margins  of  intermediate  segments 
castaneous  (females). 

a.  Legs  fuscous-black ;  front  femora  and  tibiae  straw-coloured  beneath. 

1.  pumilus,  2 — 2^  lines. 

b.  Legs  reddish  yellow  ;  hind  coxae  black.  -  Cameroni,  2  lines. 

B.  Segments  2nd  to  3rd  or  4th  red,  most  frequently  with  black  dorsal 
marks  (females). 

a.  Hind  coxae  at  least  black,  or  at  the  base ;  legs  red. 
*  Entire  abdomen  punctured  ;  all  the  coxae  black.  3.  parvulus,  2  lines. 

*^=  1st  segment  smooth.  -         -         -         -         5.  pusillator,  2  lines. 

b.  Coxae  and  legs  red.   -         -         -         -  4.  rujilimbatus,  2^  lines. 

C.  Ditto  (males). 

a.  Front  coxae  or  trochanters  white  or  yellow. 

=i=  Segments  2nd  to  5th,  apex  and  sides,  red ;  6th  and  7th  entirely  red. 

1.  pumilus,  2^  lines. 

Segments  2nd  to  4th  red,  mostly  with  dark  dorsal  marks ;  margin  of 

5th  and  6th  red.        -         .         -         -         2.  ruficoxatus,  2  lines. 

Front  coxae  and  trochanters  black.  -         -     4.  rufilimhatus,  2|  lines. 

Segments  1st  to  3rd  red,  4th  partly  so,   and  generally  the  .apical 

margin  of  the  rest  (female). 
Legs  red ;  femora  partly  brown ;  hind  coxae  with  a  black  spot. 

2.  ruficoxatus,  2^ — 2f  lines. 

The  species  of  Dicoslotus  are  but  little  known  in  Britain, 
although  D.  pumilus  is  by  no  means  rare.  This  species  is  figured 
by  Vollenhoven  in  his  *  Schetsen,'  (pt.  i.,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  14).  The 
closely-allied  D.   Cameroni  is    described   in   Trans.  Ent.    Soc. 
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Lond.,  1881,  p.  140,  pi.  viii.,  fig.  3;  one  female  being  tak(  n 
at  Norwich  and  another  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  Cameron.  Necs 
bred  D.jmiiUaiar  from  Co$$u$  ligniperda  (teste  Gravenhorat) ; 
and  Rondani  says  it  is  parasitic  on  a  species  of  NotodaiUa. 

Centbtkbds,  Wum. 

A.  Antenna;  of  ft'inale  triooloured. 

Abdominal  btgiuciits  1st  to  4th  io  female,  3nd  to  4th  in  male,  and 
legs  red ;  apex  of  hind  femora,  base  and  apex  of  hind  tibis,  bUck. 

a.  Aotenue  of  female  black  at  the  base ;  coxfls,  trochanterB  and  thorax 

entirely  black  iu  the  female ;  collar  of  male  white  in  the  middle. 

1.  m<yor,  d — 4  lines. 

b.  Anteone  of  female  at  the  base  and  upper  |)art  of  the  collar,  sometimes 

the  sides  also,  red ;  legs  like  major,  only  the  male  has  the  hind 
femora  black.        •        •        •        -      3.  confector,  2\ — S^  Unes. 

B.  Antennas  between  the  base  and  middle,  abdominal  segments  2nd  to 

4th,  and  legs,  red ;  apex  of  hind  femora,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  base 
and  apex  of  hind  tibiae,  black  (female). 
Segments  2nd  to  4th  red-edged,  or  red  marked  with  black;   legs 
red:   all  the  coxae,  trochanters,  hind  femora,  base  and  apex  of 
hind  tibiae,  black  (male).      •         •      2.  oppriinator,  2^ — 3^  lines. 

Brischke  gives  the  hosts  of  two  species  of  CenUterui — 
C.  major  from  Bembecia  hylmformis*  and  C.  confectar  from 
Nonagria  geminipuncta.  C.  oppriinator  is  badly  figured  in  VoUen- 
hoven*s  'Schetsen'  (pt.  i.,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  15).  The  species  are  not 
rare  in  Britain. 

Nematomiorus,  Wetm, 

Extreme  apical  margin  of  abdominal  segments  reddish ;  orbits  of  eyes 
and  a  line  before  the  wings  yellow:  legs  red;  liiud  coxe  and 
trochanters  black ;  apex  pale  (male  and  female). 

1.  iMt^ia.  2)  lines. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES,  CAPTURES,  Ao. 

Norm  ON  Irish  Riiopai/>cbra.— In  reference  to  Dr.  F» 
Buchanan  White's  very  interesting  paper  on  tlio  **  Distribution 
of  British  Butterflies"  (Entom.  xiv.  260),  1  think,  as  far  as  my 
information  goes,  he  is  mistaken  when  he  includes  Vam$»a 
C'oUmm  in  the  Irish  list  The  insect  is  not  mentioned  either  in 
the  B«T.  J.  Greene's  "List  of  Lepidoptera  hitherto  taken  in 
Ireland"  (Nat.  Hist,  lieview,  1804,  p.  105),  or  in  my  friend 
Mr.  Birchall's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Ireland,"  1866; 
and  tha  only  observer,  aa  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  has  noticed  it  in 
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Iceland  is  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Crewe,  by  whom  it  was  supposed  to 
^ve  been  seen  at  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow.  Argynnis  Selene, 
ot  included  as  Irish  in  Dr.  White's  list,  has  been  taken  at 
Idenderry,  Queen's  County,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Birchall  (Ent. 
[0.  Mag.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  211).— [Rev.]  William  W.  Flemyng; 
ortlaw,  Co.  Waterford,  December  2,  1881. 
Entomological  Notes  from  Dover. — While  collecting  at 
Dover,  in  August,  we  found  a  great  many  butterflies  out,  and 
counted  in  all  over  twenty  different  species  on  the  wing  during 
that  month ;  and  this  only  on  the  cliffs  east  of  the  town.  The 
locality  was  absolutely  swarming  with  Lyccena  Corydon  and  L. 
Alexis,  and  many  good  varieties  of  both  were  taken.  Polyommatus 
Phl(sas  was  common,  but  not  in  such  profusion;  and  of  L.  Alsus 
we  only  captured  two  specimens ;  this  might,  however,  be  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  windy  weather.  The  freshly  emerged 
imagines  of  Vanessa  Atalanta,  V.  lo,  and  V,  cardui  were  just 
beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  on  the  15th  and  20th  of 
August  we  took  two  males  of  Colias  Edusa  in  a  lucerne -field  by 
the  East  Cliff.  C.  Edusa  does  not  seem  to  be  plentiful  this 
^^ason,  as  only  those  two  were  seen  during  our  three  weeks'  stay. 
^Pn  the  grassy  slopes  at  the  Zigzag  Cliffs,  near  South  Foreland 
Lighthouse,  Argynnis  Aglaia  and  Satyrus  Semele  were  to  be  found, 
but  both  rather  worn ;  we  managed,  however,  to  get  two  or  three 
of  the  former  in  fair  condition  ;  and  in  the  same  locality  we  took 
Hesperia  Sylvanus,  H.  comma,  and  H.  linea,  the  first-named  being 
the  commonest  of  the  three.  With  regard  to  moths,  we  did  very 
little,  being  unable  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  sugar  or  light ; 
and  only  a  few  Geometrse  and  day-flying  Noctuse  fell  to  our  lot. 
Fidonia  atomaria  and  Aspilates  gilvaria  were  common  among 
the  grass  and  herbage  on  the  cliffs,  and  Bryophila  perla  was 
rather  plentiful,  being  found  at  rest  in  the  early  morning  on 
walls,  houses,  &c.,  in  the  town ;  but  of  B.  glandifera  we  saw 
nothing.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  was  Zygcena  Jtli- 
pendulcB ;  it  was  a  usual  occurrence  to  see  three  or  four  of  them 
on  a  single  flower-head  of  scabious  or  knapweed,  and  the  cocoons 
abounded  everywhere ;  some  that  we  noticed  were  fixed  to  the 
chalk- cliffs  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  Pieris  chrysalis. — T. 
Gowland;  Enfield  Buildings,  N.,  October  6,  1881. 

Lepidoptera  in  the  Isle    of  Purbeck. — I  am  not  aware 
that  any  list  of  the  insects  occurring  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  has 
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been  pablished,  so  thiit  perhaps  the  following  list  of  rare  or  local 
insects,  taken  by  myself  (without  any  attempt  at  systematic  col- 
lecting) at  different  times  in  the  island,  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers: — Lithoiia  quadra,  Acidalia  contigtuirla,  Macaria  alter- 
iMla,  Camptogramma  Jluviata,  Stauropus  fagi,  Triphana  iubuqui, 
and  Datycampa  rubiginea^  single  specimens.  Lohophora  Bexatata, 
Ajftina  §emibrtinnea,  X.  petrificata,  and  Lyeana  AdonU,  seveiHl 
speeiinenB.  LUhoiia  stramineola,  EmmeUsia  albulata,  AiUicia 
rubldata^  Agrotis  iaucia,  and  Xylina  rhizolUha,  commonly. 
Argynnis  Aglaia,  Arge  Oalathea,  and  Scodiona  belgiaria,  are 
abundant  on  the  range  of  chalk  downs  for,  I  believe,  their  whole 
length  from  Lul worth  to  Studland.  Charaas  graminU  and  the 
larviB  of  CucuUia  verbasci  are  also  sometimes  abundant.  Lycana 
Corydan  is  also  abundant  in  the  corn-fields  to  the  north  of  that 
range,  though  I  have  never  met  with  it  on  the  south  side. 
Phibalapteryx  tersata,  P,  vitalbata,  Melanippe  procellatat  Eubolia 
hipunctaria,  and  IlUhyia  carnella,  are  common  in  many  places; 
whilst  Lyeana  jEgon^  Fidonia  atomariat  Selidosevia  plumaria,  and 
some  species  of  Psyche  are  very  common  on  the  heaths  lying 
between  East  Lulworth  and  Wareham.  I  feel  sure  that  were  a 
good  entomologist  to  devote  some  time  to  collecting  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  he  would  be  rewarded  with  many  other  local  species 
than  those  mentioned,  and  very  possibly  something  new,  especially 
in  the  genus  Acldalia,  as  I  once  had  two  or  three  examples  of  a 
species  that  appeared  to  belong  to  that  genus  that  I  could  not 
refer  satisfactorily  to  any  in  our  list.  They  were  taken  on  the 
open  downs  towards  the  south  of  the  island,  and  appeared  allied 
to  A.  eorUiguaria;  but  circumstances  obliging  me  to  give  up 
collecting  for  several  years  they  were  destroyed  without  being 
shown  to  anyone  competent  to  decide  on  their  identity. — Tuos. 
Pabiutbb;  Halstockf  Yeovil,  November,  1881. 

HssPBBiA  AcTJBON.— I  have  for  several  years  been  expeeting 
to  see  some  such  note  respecting  Hiiperia  Aetaon  as  that  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  M*Hae  (Entom.  xiv.  252).  From  what  I  know  of 
the  habits  of  that  species,  I  have  long  felt  certain  that  if  it  were 
not  entirely  exterminated  at  Lulworth  it  would  be  so  redoeed  in 
numbers  ss  to  beeome  a  great  rarity  there ;  though  were  such  to 
be  the  ease  I  hftve  erery  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  still  be 
foaiid  in  some  otber  part  of  the  Isle  of  Parbeok,  as  I  know  it  to 
have  been  taken  abundantly  in  another  locality  near  Swanage.    I 
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most  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  M*Rae's  advice  will  be 
taken,  and  all  worn  specimens  allowed  their  life  and  liberty,  the 
more  so  that  I  believe  it  to  be  invariably  the  habit  of  the  larva  to 
feed  in  a  very  limited  area,  and  never  farther  from  the  sea  than 
that  its  food  can  at  times  be  wetted  with  the  sea-spray.  In 
support  of  this  I  may  perhaps  mention  that  I  have  several  times 
searched  the  downs  for  several  miles  on  either  side  of  Lulworth, 
and,  though  its  food-plant  grows  abundantly  on  all  the  downs,  I 
only  met  with  one  specimen,  and  that  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  ordinary  locality. — Thomas  Parmiter;  Halstock,  Yeovil, 
pvember,  1881. 
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Hermaphrodite  Hybrids. — Having  had  my  attention  directed 
to  the  '  Entomologist'  on  the  above  subject  by  a  friend,  I  saw  the 
sketch  of  the  insect  (Entom.  xiv.  217),  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  one  that  I  bred  some  eighteen  years  ago.  I  was  glad  to  find 
in  the  next  number  (Entom.  xiv.  ^53)  that  Mr.  Kirby  had  replied 
to  Mr.  Briggs.  I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  he  says,  having 
noticed  the  same  circumstances  that  Mr.  Howse  speaks  of.  I 
bred  both  ocellatus-populi  and  populi-ocellatuSj  and  distributed 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  not  in  possession  of 
any  now,  and  have  given  over  collecting ;  but  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  giving  any  information  that  I  am  able  to  any  of  your 
readers  on  the  subject. — John  Adamson  ;  5,  Darncombe  Street, 
OSS  Side,  Manchester,  December  15,  1881. 

Orgyia  pudibunda  double -brooded. — Last  June  I  obtained 
a  number  of  eggs  of  this  species,  and  from  these  I  had  about  two 
hundred  pupae.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  imagos  appearing 
on  the  5th  of  this  month,  and  since  then  twenty  more  have  come 
out.  Is  this  not  a  very  unusual  occurrence  ? — L.  F.  Hell  ; 
4,  Craven  Terrace,  Ealing,  W.,  November  24,  1881. 

Ennomos  autumnaria  at  Folkestone. — On  the  evening  of 
the  1st  October  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  two  fine  specimens 
of  this  rare  moth  from  street  lamps  in  the  outskirts  of  this  town. 
— W.  J.  Austen;  Radnor  Street,  Folkestone,  Nov.  21,  1881. 

Amphydasis  betularia  in  Ireland. — As  this  insect  is  not 
included  in  Mr.  Birchall's  list  nor  supplement,  the  occurrence 
may  be  worth  recording.  I  met  with  a  single  specimen  in  the 
garden  in  Kingstown  last  summer,  and  the  insect  is  now  in  the 
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collection  of  my  friend  Mr.  Kane.— W.'  E.  Glazkbbook  ;  Scienci- 
and  Art  Museum,  Dublin. 

Abbaxab  ulmata.— Referring  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  A. 
T.  Mitchell,  in  the  November  number  of  the  'Entoraolo' 
(Entom.  xi?.  257),  I  may  mention  that  during  the  early  part  ot 
October  I  received  larvae  of  the  above  species  from  Sheffield,  and 
owing  to  the  difficulty  after  a  week  from  that  time  in  obtaining 
their  food,  the  wych  elm,  most  of  the  larvro  either  died  or  changed 
to  the  pupa  state  while  very  small.  This  evening,  on  looking  into 
my  glass  cylinder  where  I  kept  the  larvas,  I  found  that  two 
imagos  had  put  in  an  appearance,  very  small,  though  perfect, 
specimens. — J.  R  Wellman  ;  219,  Elm  Park,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W., 
November  18,  1881. 

EoPiTHECiA  ULTiMARiA,  Dup. — I  was  vcry  pleased  on  reading 
the  remarks  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  about  this 
species  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Entomologist*  (Entom.  xiv. 
300).  I  was  quite  satisfied  myself  at  the  time  I  took  this  species 
that  it  was  perfectly  distinct  from  E.  sobrinata ;  its  habits  and 
time  of  appearance  are  very  different,  and  if  a  set  of  each  are 
placed  side  by  side  the  difference  is  very  perceptible.  Besides  I 
many  other  characters  it  is  much  lighter  and  brighter;  it  varies 
quite  as  much  as  E.  sobrinata.  I  have  three  specimen  varieties^ 
ticketed,  in  my  cabinet,  which  I  sent  to  Guen6e,  and  he  retumel 
them  in  doubt  as  the  Eupithecia  ultimaria  of  Dup.,  not  kno! 
that  species.  At  the  time  of  capture,  or  soon  after,  I  forward! 
specimens  to  Messrs.  Doubleday,  AUis,  E.  Shepherd,  F.  Boi 
8.  L.  Waring,  F.  Grant,  J.  B.  Hodgkinson,  P.  H.  Vaughi 
J.  J.  Weir.  H.  T.  SUinton,  J.  W.  Douglas,  Major  Sheppi 
Sircombe,  Greening,  Edwin  Brown,  J.  Hunter,  and,  more  recently* 
Howard  Vaughan.  1  have  never  been  to  tlie  npot,  where  I  captured, 
them  in  the  evening,  since  that  time,  which  must  be  at 
twenty-five  years  ago.— Samuel  Stevens  ;  Loanda,  Beulah  HiBi 
Upper  Norwood,  December  7,  18H1. 

ScABOiTT  ow  EupiTHBOLB  LABVJB. — During  the  last  week 
September  I  went  twice  to  Bishop's  Wood,  near  Selby,  in 
county,  to  work  for  larvie  of  Eupithtcia  aWipunctata  and  E, 
tignaUi.    1  was  much  surprised  to  iind  none  of  either 
In  former  yean  it  was  abundant,  and  I  could  take  large  ni 
in  the  same  locality.     1  also  went  to  two  localities  for  E, 
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eata  and  E,  ahsynthiata,  and  there  was  the  same  rarity  of  those 
species.  Not  a  larva  to  be  found.  E.  pimpiiiellata  six  years  ago 
^Kts  so  common  that  I  could  get  any  quantity  of  larvae  close  at 
^^ome,  and  this  year  it  took  me  one  whole  day  to  find  four 
individuals.  The  larvae  of  E.  castigata  I  have  not  seen  at  all  this 
year,  although  we  usually  find  it  on  almost  every  plant.  E.  sub- 
fulvata  seems  to  have  quite  deserted  the  yarrow. — W.  Prest; 
13,  Holgate  Eoad,  York,  October  16,  1881. 

CoREMiA  QUADRiFASCiARiA. — In  Continuation  of  the  notes  on 
this  species,  in  the  October  number  of  the  '  Entomologist ' 
(Entom.  xiv.  229),  perhaps  my  experience  of  its  occurrence  in 
Sufi'olk  will  be  interesting.  I  have  met  with  it  in  several 
localities,  at  Bentley,  Felixstowe,  and  around  Ipswich,  but 
nowhere  abundantly.  It  usually  occurs  in  lanes  and  hedgerows, 
rather  than  woods ;  and  an  evening's  **  mothing  "  early  in  July 
11  generally  yield  two  or  three  specimens.— H.  Miller  ; 
swich,  October  24,  1881. 

Cirrcedia  xerampelina  in  Somerset.  —  I  caught  a  speci- 
,en  of  this  moth  on  a  grass  lawn  in  front  of  my  house  on 
eptember  18th.  There  is  a  gas-lamp  near,  which  had  probably 
tracted  it. — W.  Macmillan  ;  Castle  Gary,  Somerset,  Nov.,  1881. 

Lepidoptera  at  Southwell. — I  have  captured,  this  year,  at 
uthwell,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  following  far  from  common 
insects : — In  September  the  imago  of  Sphinx  convolvuli,  found  on 
a  gate-post,  and  given  to  me.  Also  I  took  one  specimen  of 
Aplecta  occulta  at  sugar  on  some  iron  fencing ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  larva  of  Acronycta  alni,  which  I  fear  is  dead.  This  last 
was  found  on  a  road  under  overhanging  elm  and  beech  trees. — 
W.  Baker  ;  Hill  House,  Southwell. 

I  Scarcity  of  Noctu^  in  Somersetshire. — Noctuae  have  been 
ery  scarce  at  sugar  this  autumn,  notably  the  commoner  species, 
lot  a  single  specimen  of  Anchocelis  pistacina,  Cerastis  vacc'inii^ 
or  C.  spadicea,  of  which  I  generally  see  dozens.  Only  one  Phlo- 
gophora  meticulosa  or  Agrotis  puta,  very  few  Mamestra  brassica, 
Xylophasia  polyodon  or  Triphcena  orbona.  No  Catocala  nupta 
or  Xylina  seinibrunnea,  of  which,  with  X  petrificata,  I  generally 
take  a  few.  Sphinx  convolvuli  has  not  been  uncommon,  and  of 
Acherontia  Atropos  larvae  several  specimens  have  been  found. 
Allow  me  to  add  that  my  old  acquaintance  Polia  flavocincta  has 
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been  conBtaiit  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad*  to  fonrard  to  anyone 
wanting  the  apeciea,  on  receipt  of  box  and  retucn  postage,  a  series 
of  six,  as  far  as  they  will  go.— [Dr.]  H.  W.  Livktt  ;  Wells, 
Somersel,  October  14,  1881. 

LfPB-HisTORT  OP  Plusia  bractea  — I  hsve  found  that  if  a 
worn  female  of  Plana  bractea,  when  captured,  is  placed  in  a  large 
chip  pill-box,  in  which  a  small  aperture  has  been  left  for  air,  and 
the  box  is  placed  in  a  window  upon  which  the  evening  sun  shines, 
she  will  probably  deposit  some  eggs.  These  are  almost  the  colour 
of  the  chip  upon  which  they  would  be  laid,  and  are  very  small  in 
proportion  to  tlie  size  of  the  insect.  Later  in  autumn  the  eggs 
will  hatch,  and  the  young  larvae  feed  and  grow  till  they  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  in  colour  a  dull  green.  In  spring 
they  begin  to  feed  vigorously  and  increase  in  size,  and  can  then 
be  distinguished  from  the  larvsQ  of  P,  V-aureum  by  the  segments 
being  more  marked  and  indented.  As  they  grow  they  become  of 
a  richer  and  brighter  green ;  and  when  about  to  spin  up  the 
caterpillar  of  P,  bractea  is  a  handsome  larva,  upwards  of  an  inch 
in  length,  with  only  six  prolegs ;  the  anterior  legs  are  generally 
black.  It  has  a  habit  of  elongating  all  the  anterior  segments, 
making  them  look  very  slender  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  dorsal  line  is  very  narrow,  of  a  darker  green  than  the 
ground  colour,  and  between  it  and  the  spiracular  lines  are  three 
wary  white  lines ;  but  all  these  markings  are  so  minute  that  at 
first  sight  the  larva  appears  of  a  uniform  green.  All  the  body 
below  the  spiracles  is  of  a  darker  green  than  the  upper  surface ; 
the  face,  which  is  almost  flat,  has  a  black  stripe  at  each  side ;  the 
mandibles  are  also  black,  and  two  prickly  points  on  the  last 
segments  are  dark  in  colour.  The  larva  is  sprinkled  all  over  with 
almost  invisible  white  hairs,  which  show  at  once  if  it  is  held 
against  the  light.  It  spins  a  white  silky  covering,  through  which 
the  dark  chrysalis  can  be  seen ;  the  cocoon  is  completed  about 
ih&  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The  imsgos  appear  in 
Jane  or  the  beginning  of  July;  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
flowers  of  honeysuckle  and  Viola  eomiito,  which  they  frequent 
juft  before  dark,  in  company  with  Pltuia  V-aureum,  P.  iota  and 
P.  ehryiitis:  posstblj,  but  rarely,  with  P.  interrogationi$.  About 
four  years  ago  I  lOOOMded  in  rearing  five  splendid  Plusia  braeUa 
<m  groundsel  alone.  When  they  were  large  enough  to  take  out  of 
the  glass-topped  box,  a  healthy  young  groundsel  was  placed  in 
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e  centre  of  a  flower-pot,  and  sandy  earth  filled  in ;  round  the 
inside  rim  of  the  pot  four  or  five  slender  sticks  were  inserted  and 
tied  together  at  the  top.  Over  all  a  muslin  bag  was  placed  and 
fastened  round  the  flower-pot  by  an  elastic  band.  Each  time  the 
plant  became  withered  and  sodden,  and  had  to  be  changed,  the 
little  larvae  had  to  be  diligently  sought  for,  as  they  have  a  habit 
of  burying  themselves  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
require  sharp  eyes  and  some  patience  to  find  them.  My  next 
essay  was  in  1881,  when  seven  imagos  rewarded  my  care.  I  gave 
these  larvae  of  Plusia  bractea  grass  as  well  as  groundsel,  and  they 
a2)parently  enjoyed  it,  creeping  up  the  stems  and  nibbling  the 
blades ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think  this  food  did  not  agree  with 
them,  for  when  nearly  full  grown  they  suddenly  ceased  feeding 
and  began  to  spin  up :  twenty-three  cocoons  clustered  together 
on  the  stems  of  grass,  and  a  few  others  on  the  muslin  bag ;  seven 
only  emerged,  and  after  waiting  patiently  I  opened  a  cocoon,  and 
found  the  chrysalis  contained  a  dark  fluid ;  all  the  others  were 
similarly  decayed.  A  friend,  with  whom  I  shared  my  eggs, 
reared  nine  beautiful  specimens  successfully  upon  groundsel, 
young  honeysuckle,  nettles,  and  cow-parsley  (Chcerophyllum 
sylvestre)y  remarking  that  in  spring  the  larvae  seemed  particularly 
fond  of  the  latter  plant.  Probably  a  more  varied  diet  might  have 
saved  some  of  my  caterpillars  from  dying  in  the  pupa  state,  had 
I  thought  of  it  in  time.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  duplicates  to 
ofi'er;  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  supply  even  my  friends' 
cabinets  with  this  rare  moth,  which  is  so  capricious  in  its  appear- 
ance that  during  some  seasons  not  even  one  specimen  is  secured. 
— Frances  Isabella  Battersby  ;  Cromlyn,  Rathoven,  West 
Meath,  Ireland,  December  7,  1881. 

Lepidoptera  ATTRACTED  BY  Electric  LIGHT. — Noticing  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  '  Entomologist '  that  several  correspondents 
had  noticed  the  attractive  power  of  the  electric  light  for  Lepi- 
doptera, it  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  to  know  the  result 
of  occasional  collecting  at  the  electric  light,  which  is  being  used 
in  this  town  (Eastbourne)  by  the  contractor  for  the  new  sea-wall. 
In  the  middle  of  June,  hearing  from  a  lad  "  that  there  was  a  rare 
sight  of  owls  at  the  electric  light,"  I  paid  it  a  visit,  and  found 
that  insects  literally  swarmed  around  it.  I  soon  commenced 
operations,  and  had  my  boxes  full  in  a  short  time.  Amongst  the 
species  I  had  were  Arctia  fuliginosa,  Notodonta  dictcea,  N.  ziczac. 
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IXciwmm  vumla,  which,  with  Pygttta  hweephala  and  AmphyiMxt 
tanlorus  came  ap  rank  upon  rank ;  I  had  also  Dianihoecui  con^ 
tpena  and  CMcuXUa  umhratiea.  I  felt  very  well  satisfied  witli  my 
first  night's  work,  and  was  just  packing  up  to  go  when  down 
dropped  a  fine  Smerinthtu  oceUattu  on  the  beach  in  front  of  me. 
I  had  scarcely  bottled  him  when  down  came  a  splendid  Char 
pareeUut,  followed  by  C.  elpenor  and  Sphinx  ligmtrL  it 
Tery  interesting  to  note  the  effect  the  light  had  upon  ditferent 
species:  some,  such  as  the  Sphingida,  when  within  three  yai>t> 
of  the  light  dropped  on  the  shingle  as  if  paralysed  ;  wliilst  othti  . 
such  as  our  troublesome  friends  TripJuetia  pronuba  and  Plus  i 
gamma,  Scc.^  went  dashing  against  the  carbon  as  if  leading  i 
forloni  hope.  I  have  observed,  too,  that  some  species  delight  n 
having  a  night  to  themselves:  for  instance,  I  visited  the  li^l  t 
about  the  end  of  June,  and  Zetizera  asctdi  came  up  in  swarm  ^, 
while  next  night  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen.  Later  on  Chehnia 
eaja  and  Bombyx  qturcus  had  a  benefit  night.  I  have  worked  this 
light  at  odd  times  up  to  the  end  of  September,  and  have  taken 
seventy  different  species,  none  of  them  very  rare,  but  affording 
sport  and  interesting  observation.  Amongst  others  I  have  taken 
Cotttig  ligniperda,  LiUwala  quadra  (female),  LiparU  monacha^ 
EnnomoB  tillaria,  E .  fuscantaria,  E.  erosaria,  Platypteryx  falcula, 
CloiUra  eurtula,  Ptilodontis  palpina^  Bryophila  glandifera,  No' 
nagria  iypha,  AgrotU  aquilina,  Noctua  glareosa,  Agfoii$  taucia, 
Epunda  licli€n€a,  Plusia  festuea ;  and  saw  Sphinx  convolvuli,  but 
out  of  reach.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  if  the  light  had  been 
worked  more  often  I  should  have  been  able  to  record  some  rarities 
taken  which  occur  about  here.— James  T.  Dewet;  11,  Tideswell 
Boad,  Eastbourne,  November,  1881. 

Plaoiodera  armoeacle,  L. — I  notice  some  remarks  upon 
this  beetle,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  'Entomologist'  (Entom.  xiv.  293).  Having  lately  received  a 
series  of  the  insect,  together  with  a  short  account  of  its  habits, 
from  Mr.  G.  Lewcock,  I  append,  with  his  permission,  an  txtract 
from  his  letter : — "  I  have  taken  P.  armoracia  several  years.  I 
find  it  extremely  local,  occurring  on  about  nine  willow  trees  only, 
and  teeming  never  to  leave  their  locality.  It  prefers  the  trees 
iHoated  on  banks  of  small  streanu,  and  may  bo  observed  early  in 
August  on  any  herbnge  growing  beneath  tlte  willows.   As  the  cold 
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ason  approaches  it  hybernates  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  not 
showing  preference  for  rotten  or  sound  ones.  I  have  found 
specimens  as  early  as  August  5th,  and  through  the  winter  up  to 
April  and  May."  This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  insect  is 
less  rare  than  is  generally  supposed ;  it  may,  possibly,  be  often 
passed  over  as  the  common  Phcedon  cochlearicB,  to  which  it  bears 
a  considerable  resemblance. — Theodore  Wood  ;  5,  Selwyn  Ter- 
race, Jasper  Koad,  Upper  Norwood,  December  8,  1881. 

The  Genus  Ph^don. — There  is  one  error  in  Mr.  Fowler's, 
otherwise  valuable,  paper  on  the  above  subject,  which  I  venture 
to  correct.    In  the  paragraph  headed  Phcedon  cochlearice  (p.  294), 

Mr.  Fowler  says,  "  This  is  the  insect  referred  to by  Mr. 

Hart."  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  P.  cochlearice,  and  find  it  abundantly  on  watercress,  but  have 
never  found  P.  betulce  in  its  company,  although  I  have  examined 
hundreds  of  specimens  in  that  expectation.  I  meet  with  P.  hetulce 
most  commonly  in  flood-refuse,  but  have  on  a  few  occasions  found 
it  on  water-starwort,  at  which  times  the  beetles  have  been  paired, 
and  apparently  quite  at  home.  The  object  of  my  query  (Entom. 
xiv.  187)  was  to  ascertain  if  others  had  observed  the  habits  of  the 
insect  more  closely  than  I  had  been  able  to  do  ;  certainly  not  to 
raise  the  question  of  synonymy.  During  the  last  two  seasons  I 
have  paid  considerable  attention  to  our  common  phytophagous 
beetles,  with  a  view  to  better  understand  the  economy  of  those 
hat  injure  our  crops,  and  my  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that 
f  the  common  species  of  Phcedon^  P.  cochlearice  is  the  only  one 
at  habitually  feeds  on  CrucifercB.  Of  course  it  is  well  known 
at  insects  sometimes  forsake  their  regular  food-plant,  and  attack 
other  of  quite  a  different  order,  as,  for  instance,  Gastrophysa 
olygoni,  leaving  the  knot-grass  and  attacking  barley.  It  would 
also  seem  that  a  certain  species  does  not  always  feed  on  the  same 
plants,  or  even  the  same  order  of  plants,  in  two  different  countries. 
I  believe  it  is  Kirby  and  Spence  who  mention  that  the  elm  trees 
near  Paris  were  severely  injured  by  Galeruca  calmariensis,  which 
beetle  in  this  country  feeds  on  the  purple  loose-strife.  However, 
it  requires  further  and  extended  observations  yet  to  decide  what 
is  the  food-plant  of  many  of  our  beetles ;  and  I  hope  in  the  spring 

KG  again  look  into  the  subject,  when  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
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WKj  qvery.    In  reference  to  P.  tumtdutmrn,  I  may  add  that  I  have 
eooMttonlj  seen  thia  beetle  feeding  on  the  leavea  of  HeracUtim 

fphondyUum,  aometiraes  in  great  numbera,  but,  aa  yet,  on  no  other 
plant. — T1108.  U.  Hast;  Kinganorth,  December  8,  1881. 

Additioks  to  Notes  on  Diptera. — In  the  few  obaervations 
which  I  publiahed  in  the  last  number  of  thia  Journal  on 
Paraaitic  Diptera  and  their  victims  (Entom.  xiv.  285)  I  made 
aeveral  omisaiona,  which  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
oorreeting.  Mr.  Bignell  has  written  to  remind  me  that  he  sent 
me,  aome  time  back,  two  specimens  of  Exobista  lota,  MeiLV. 
which  he  had  bred  from  larvae  of  Acronyeta  p$i:  alao  one  of 
ScopoLiA  ocypterina,  Zett.,  reared  from  Pterophanu  tephrd' 
dactylus ;  he  haa  now  forwarded  me  several  other  Tachinida, 
lately  bred  by  him,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  to  my 
liat ;  they  are  as  follows  :  —  1,  Exorista  vulgaris,  four  varietiea? 
paraaitic  upon  the  four  following  Lepidoptera,  viz.,  PierU  rapa, 
Mamestra  persicar'ne,  Tceniocampa  populeti^  and  Oporabia  diluUita, 
2,  Exorista  gnava,  Meig.,  from  Orgyia  pudibunda.  8,  Exorista 
j>'AUNA,  Meig.,  from  Coasus  ligniperda;  and  Phorocera  con- 
GDiHATA,  Meig.,  from  Notodonta  duumia,  Mr.  Fletcher  baa  been 
good  enough  to  send  me  a  notice  of  the  following  additiona  which 
he  haa  made  to  the  list  of  parasites  which  he  haa  bred,  viz., 
SzOBiBTA  VULGARIS,  from  Pluiia  gamma  and  Vane$$a  urtic^B; 
Thrtptocbra  betipennis,  Fall.,  from  Coccyx  itrobUeUa;  and  a 
amall  apeciea  of  Degeekia,  from  Titiea  cloaceUa.  The  two  laat  he 
sent  to  me  for  examination  a  year  or  two  ago  (when  I  oould  not 
■atiflfiMStorily  determine  the  name  of  the  Degeeria),  but  I  had 
fetytten  the  circumstance  when  I  drew  up  my  paper;  Mr. 
Fklohor  alao  sent  me  at  that  time  a  apecimen  of  Exorista 
FBsnNANB,  Meig.,  but  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  larva  from 
which  it  waa  bred,  only  that  it  was  lepidopteroua.  Among  tlie 
general  remarka  which  I  made  upon  parasitic  fliea,  I  mention<'d 
that  I  had  received  aome  speoimena  of  D'dophtu  vtUgarit  from 
Mr.  Bridgmau,  aaid  to  have  been  reared  by  Mr.  F.  NoiigMt  "* 
Caloptria  hypericana ;  I  have  eince  bad  aome  oorreaponden 
the  Utter  natumliHt.  and  find  tliat  a  mistake  haa  been  made;  and 
thnt  the  above-named  flies  iiiiihI  Imve  b(H>n  mixed  up  and  confuaad 
with  vioxne  paraaitic  species  whicii  liud  beiii  loitt.— U.  H.  Mradk; 
Bradford,  December  17, 188  J 
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THE    LINNEAN    ORDER    NEUROPTERA. 
By  James  J.  King. 


Why  is  it  that  we  have  so  few  entomologists  in  this  country 
who  will  devote  their  attention  to  anything  excepting  the 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  many  other 
groups  that  are  in  no  way  less  interesting  ?  This  is  a  matter 
that  has  occupied  my  attention  for  some  time,  seeing  that  we 
have  so  many  orders  of  insects  that  are  no  less  attractive,  and 
whose  history  is  almost  unknown. 

No  doubt,  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have  had  a  small 
number  of  workers  who  have  taken  up  the  Hemiptera  and 
Hymenoptera,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  workers  at  that 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  order  of  insects,  the  Neuroptera, 
might  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  person's  hand.  Why 
this  should  be  the  case  I  cannot  understand,  seeing  that  we  have 
such  great  diversity  of  form  and  colouring  among  the  various 
species  of  this  order,  many  of  which,  for  example,  Cordulia 
and  Calopteryx  among  the  dragon-flies,  are  adorned  with  most 
gorgeous  metallic  colours. 

I  think  that  I  could  do  no  better  than  enter  into  a  short 
description  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Neuroptera.  This 
order,  as  generally  understood  in  this  country,  embraces  groups 
of  very  unequal  systematic  value. 

Some  of  the  Neuroptera  are  closely  related  to  the  Orthoptera, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  structure  of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a 
membranous  character  and  are  traversed  by  a  large  number  of 
veins  which  form  little  facets  from  which  light  is  reflected. 
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The  Trichoptera  are  evidently  nearly  allied  to  the  liepidoptera, 
many  of  the  Leptocer'uUe  bearing  considerable  resemblnnoe  to 
moths.  Doctors  differ  very  considerably  on  the  question  of  the 
nearest  allies  of  the  Trichoptera.  Our  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  group  lays  great  stress  on  their  resemblances  to  the 
Lepidoptera.  Prof.  Wcstwood  also  wrote  long  ago  that  the  genus 
Phryganea  **  forms  tlie  connecting  link  between  the  Neuroptera 
and  Lepidoptera."  On  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  American 
entomologist  and,  be  it  said,  embr}'ologist,  at  the  same  time, 
Dr.  Packard,  maintains  as  strongly  their  affinities.  A  discussion 
of  the  pro%  and  cons  in  the  matter  would,  however,  be  out  of  place 
in  a  paper  like  the  present. 

Some  entomologists  divide  the  Linnean  order  Neuroptera  into 
two  independent  orders,  owing  to  variations  in  the  metamor- 
phosis and  the  development  of  the  mouth-organs:  in  some 
species,  such  as  the  dragon-flies,  these  organs  are  highly  deve- 
loped, which  gives  to  the  species  that  bear  them  great  advantages 
in  attacking  their  prey ;  whilst  in  others,  such  as  the  Trichoptera, 
they  are  not  adapted  for  any  serious  work.  But,  for  our  purpose, 
I  think  that  we  will  adopt  the  three  suborders  used  by  Mr. 
M'Lachlan  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  British  Neuroptera,'  namely, 
Pseudo -Neuroptera,  Neuroptera-Planipennia,  and  Trichoptera. 

Under  Pseudo-Neuroptera  come  those  lovely  little  insects  the 
Psocida,  which  abound  during  the  summer  in  the  foliage  of  various 
trees,  such  as  firs,  yews,  Sic»    Some  genera  of  the  Piocida  are  not 
at  present  so  well  understood  as  is  desirable,  there  being  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  to  do  among  many  of  the  more  obscure  inquilines. 
Many  species,  again,  are  only  too  well  known  to  collectors  of 
natural  objects  as  things  to  be  dreaded  rather  tlian  admired,  such 
as  Atropoi  diviiiatoria,   ClolhiUa  puUntorui,   C<ecUius  })edicula* 
riuMf  Sic,     Uneasy  is  the  head  of  him  who  keeps  a  collection,  for 
species  like  those  just  mentioned  cause  him  to  take  perhaps 
ratlier  more  interest  in  his  stored  favourites  than  their  individual 
merits  might  otherwise  call  for.   In  this  family  we  have  in  liritniu 
about  thirty  species.     Micro-lepidopterists  could  easily  take  up-. 
these  living  atoms,  as  they  must  come  across  most  of  the  species, 
while  searching  for  micros. 

Other  groups  of  the  Pseudo-Neuroptera  are  the  Perlida  or 
stone-flies,  and  Kplumtrida  or  May -flies,  insects  which  all 
augleis,  as  well  as  eiitouitdogiKlK,  iuhnI  In-  iiiiiiiiiliit4«d  with. 
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The  Stone-flies  are  at  present  very  little  understood,  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  difficulty  in  studying  them,  as  they  shrink  up  unless 
preserved  in  fluid.  About  a  couple  of  dozen  species  are  recorded 
as  occurring  in  this  country. 

The  EphemeridcB  or  May-flies  are  easily  known  from  the  shape 
of  the  wings,  their  very  short  antennae,  and  also  by  the  possession 
of  two  or  three  long  setse,  which  project  from  the  anal  segment ; 
the  setae  are  often  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  wings.  Some  of 
the  stone-flies  have  long  setae,  but  these  can  be  at  once  separated 
from  the  May-flies  by  their  long  antennae,  ample  hind  wings,  &c. 
About  forty  species  of  May-flies  occur  in  this  country.  The 
best  method  of  preserving  the  stone-  and  May-flies  is  in  fluid. 
The  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  the  best  authority  on  the  May -flies,  says, 
"  It  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  to  dip  the  freshly-killed 
specimen  into  dilute  spirits,  and  then  transfer  it  to  a  tube  or 
homoeopathic  globule  bottle  partly  filled  with  water ;  next,  Price's 
glycerine  is  added  to  the  water,— one  or  two  drops  a  day, — until 
the  bottle  is  gradually  filled.  A  small  drop  of  acetic  acid  may  be 
added  finally,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  mould." 

The  Odonata^  or  dragon-flies,  are  familiar  to  all  who  may  ever 
have  happened  to  take  a  walk  during  a  warm  summer  day  near  a 
weedy  pond,  where  these  insects  may  be  seen  hawking  after 
their  food,  viz.,  small  insects,  or  carrying  on  a  very  important 
duty,  their  amours.  I  know  no  more  beautiful  sight  than  that  of 
a  few  of  the  "Devil's  darning-needles"  (as  they  are  familiarly 
called  in  Scotland)  making  their  exquisite  curves  while  chasing 
one  another  in  some  quiet  glade  near  a  picturesque  pool. 
About  half-a-hundred  species  are  known  to  occur  in  Britain, 
of  which  many  are  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  metallic 
colours,  which  do  not  fade;  unfortunately  a  few  of  the  more 
tender-bodied  ones  do  fade,  but  then  it  is  always  possible  to  pick 
out  a  few  from  a  series  that  have  retained  most  of  their  colour. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  specific  distinction  depends 
more  on  structure  than  on  colour  in  the  Neuroptera. 

The  second  suborder  is  the  Neuroptera-Planipennia,  or  lace- 
wing  flies,  which  are  no  doubt  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  British 
Neuroptera,  one  or  two  of  the  dragon-flies  excepted,  many  of  the 
species  rivalling  any  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  beauty  of  colour, 
although  the  colours  in  the  Planipennia  are  produced  by  difi'erent 
means,   namely,    by   iridescence.     Characteristic  insects   of  the 
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groap  are  the  following:  the Raphidlid^tiniecUk  that  are  remark- 
ahle  for  the  elon^vate  development  of  the  bead  and  prothoru.  k 
segments,  which  hns  caused  them  to  be  called  snake-flies.  '1  i 
larvflB  of  the  Itaphidiid<e  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  where  tli  \ 
prey  upon  other  small  insects.  The  Osmylidai  are  not  vns 
numerous  in  this  country ;  but  one  species,  0$mylus  maeulattUf 
Fab.,  is  truly  a  handsome  creature;  it  may  be  taken  1y 
beating,  over  a  net,  the  bushes,  <Scc.,  that  overhang  strean  . 
The  H^nurohiida  consist  of  eighteen  species,  which  are  vt  <  y 
unequally  divided  among  four  genera,  the  genus  HemerohiuM  alu' 
absorbing  thirteen  species.  The  larvte  probably  partake  of  i  i< 
habits  of  the  Chrysopida.  The  images  as  a  rule  feign  death  wIk  u 
beaten  into  the  net,  and  if  you  have  had  a  long  '*  beat  *"  it  is 
surprising  to  see  the  numbers  that  are  constantly  cropping  up 
while  you  are  examining  the  contents  of  your  net.  Many  of 
the  species  are  extremely  pretty  both  in  markings  and  colour, 
notably  //.  alrifrom,  M'Lach. ;  //.  pinit  Steph. ;  and  iJ.  con- 
cinntu,  Steph. 

We  now  come  to  the  insects  that  I  believe  all  people  admire ; 
at  least  I  know  that  most  of  those  who  care  for  insects  are 
attracted  by  them,  for  when  I  ask  any  of  my  correspondents  if  they 
ever  take  Neuroptera  I  am  pretty  sure  to  get  a  few  Chrysopida^ 
that  is  to  say,  should  I  by  chance  get  anything  at  all. 

The  Chryiopida  are  those  gauzy-looking  green  creatures  with 
golden  eyes,  from  which  latter  character  comes  their  popular 
name  of  **  golden  eyes."  Some  species  are  also  called  **  stink* 
flies,**  from  a  very  disagreeable  odour  they  give  out  when  caught. 
These  insects  are  very  common  in  woods ;  they  seem  not  to 
endowed  with  any  great  power  of  flight. 

The  ConiopUrygida  are  very  minute  insects,  covered  with 
fine  mealy  substance  of  a  slightly  violet  tinge,  which  rubs 
Tery  readily ;  the  three  species  that  occur  here  are  to  be  beatMl 
out  of  trees  ahnost  everywhere. 

The  Panorp'uUe,  ur  scorpion-flies,  so  named  from  the  formid* 
able-looking  appendages  of  the  male,  which  give  to  Uiesa 
insects  a  dangerous  appearance,  are  not  numerous  in  this 
eonntry,  only  three  species  of  the  genus  Panorpa  being  14 
present  known ;  these  species  occur  somewhat  commonly  aroonf 
rank  herbage. 

Till'  third  suborder  of  the  Neuroptera  (Trichoptem)  will  noir 
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e  up  our  attention,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one  author,  "  We 
meet  with  a  number  of  flies  of  no  particular  beauty,  but  which,  from 
the  peculiarities  of  their  structure  and  habits,  are  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  entomologist."  With  regard  to  the  first  portion  of 
this  quotation,  I  may  say  that  there  will  always  be  some  people 
who  will  differ  from  others  as  to  what  constitutes  beauty. 

These  insects  in  their  larval  state  are  almost  all  aquatic;  they 
build  for  themselves  cases  composed  of  any  materials  that  may 
come  handy :  some  species  make  their  cases  of  grains  of  sand, 
fixing  them  together  by  means  of  delicate  silken  threads  which 
the  larva  spins  from  a  spinneret  situated  beneath  the  labium ; 
others,  again,  use  shells,  stones,  and  stems  of  aquatic  plants. 

The  British  Isles  are  about  as  well  represented  as  to  number 
of  species  as  almost  any  other  country,  the  number  recorded  from 

I  Britain  being  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  species,  which  are 
distributed  among  seven  families,  the  Limnophilidce,  Leptoceridce, 
and  IIydropsychid(B  absorbing  most  of  the  species ;    the  Limno- 

\  philidiB  being  represented  by  fifty-two  species,  the  Leptoceridcs  by 
thirty-two,  and  the  Hy dropsy chidce  by  thirty-one.     Many  of  these 

K'  asects  attain  a  large  size,  Halesus  digitatus  being  nearly  two  inches 
a  expanse  of  wing ;  many  other  species  approach  this  size. 
The  Leptocerid(B  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
ntennse  ;  in  many  species  these  organs  are  much  longer  than  the 
wings.  Some  species  of  this  family  are  very  handsome,  Mysta- 
cides  azurea  being  of  a  lovely  steel-blue;  M.  longicornis  is 
beautifully  banded,  reminding  one  of  the  Lepidoptera;  while 
Setodes  argentipunctella  is  spotted  with  small  silvery  scales. 

V^t     The  Hydroptilidce  form  a  small  family  of  insects  that  might 

'^^asily  be  mistaken  for  Lepidoptera,  so  closely  do  they  resemble 
some  of  the  Elachistidce  in  their  general  appearance. 

\Kk  The  caddis-flies  are  only  to  be  made  out  with  certainty  by  an 
examination  of  the  anal  characters,  more  particularly  those  of  the 
male.  Caddis-flies  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  situations  where 
water  occurs,  the  Limnophilidoi  delighting  in  stagnant  water; 
others  visiting  streams  to  pass  their  larval  state ;  while  for  some 
species,  such  as  Chimarra  marginata,  the  highly  aerated  water  of 
a  mountain  torrent  is  necessary  for  their  existence.  Some  species, 
probably  of  strong  flying  powers,  are  to  be  found  far  rem^oved 

^^rom  water. 
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▼ariety  in  the  Neuroptern ;  so  that  the 'most  fastidious  may  easily 
get  tome  groap  to  please  him,  and  also  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  as  many  localities  as  Lepidoptera,  and  in  fact  can  easily  be 
collected  with  them. 

I  should  not  close  this  paper  without  giving  a  hint  as  to  the 
literature  bearing  on  the  Neuroptera.  I  will  only  refer  to  books 
published  in  England:— "A  Catalogue  of  British  Neuroptera." 
compiled  by  Ilobt.  M*Lachlan,F.L.S.,  and  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  B.A  . 
published  by  the  Entom.  Soc.  Lond.,  1870.  "A  Monograph  t 
the  British  Piocuia"  by  R.  M*Lachlan,  F.L.S. ;  published  in  tl 
EnU  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.,  1867.  "  AMonogi*aph  of  the  Ephemendu, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  B.A.,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entom. 
Soc.  Lond  ,  Part  i.,  1871.  "A  Synopsis  of  the  Dragon-flies,"  by 
Dr.  Hagen,  in  the  Entomologist's  Annual,  18f»7.  "A  Monogmpli 
of  the  British  Neuroptera-Planipennia,"  by  R.  M*Lachlan,  F.I.  S  . 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entom.  Soc.  Lond.,  Part  ii.,  1H( 
*  A  Monographic  Revision  and  Synopsis  of  the  Trichoptera  ul 
the  European  Fauna.'  by  R.  M'Lachlan.  F.R.S  ,  F.L.S. ;  pub- 
lished by  John  Van  Voorst,  London.  As  yet  we  have  not  a 
Monogi-aph  of  the  PerlidtB  in  English,  but  I  may  mention 
Pictet's  •  Histoire  Naturelle  g6n6rale  et  particulidre  des  Insectes 
N6vropteres,  Famille  des  Perlides,*  Geneva,  1841-42. 

As  to  preserving :  the  Neuroptera  should  all  be  pinned,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Perlida  and  Ephemeridm,  which  are  best  pre- 
senred  in  fluid  as  above  described ;  the  pin  should  be  driven 
so  far  through  the  thorax  that  no  part  of  the  insect,  when  set  and 
pinned  into  the  Case,  will  touch  the  paper.  Carding  Neuroptera 
should  always  be  avoided,  as  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the 
under  side,  &c.,  if  so  prepared. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  1  shall  be  most  happy  to 
render  assistance  to  anyone  who  may  take  up  any  section  of  this 
much -neglected  order,  by  sending  types  or  naming  specimens, 
excepting  in  the  Perlid^e  and  Ephemerida. 

907.  K«uehi«hAll  StrMt,  (iUu«ow,  Novotnber.  iKHl. 
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f  '  PTEROPHORL 

By  Richard  South. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xiv.,  p.  77.) 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  in  drawing  up  my  list  of  the 
British  Pterophori  (Entom.  xiv.  50)  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  priority  of  synonyms.  I  admit  that  possibly  such  may 
have  been  the  case,  but  confess  that  I  feel  greater  interest  in  the 
investigation  of  habits  of  the  group,  than  in  working  up  the  ento- 
mological literature  of  the  remote  past  to  discover  who  was,  or 
was  not,  the  original  nomenclator  of  this  or  that  species.  In  this 
I  may  evince  a  lack  of  scientific  precision,  but  I  submit  that 
although  the  priority  of  nomenclature  is  of  great  importance,  still 
it  is  not  the  first  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  study  of  any 
group  of  natural  history  objects.  Let  us  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  objects  themselves,  then  we  can  proceed  to 
discuss  the  question  of  priority  of  synonyms. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  speak  of  the  "plumes"  captured 
by  me  in  North  Devon  last  season,  and  in  so  doing  will  adopt  the 
generic  nomenclature  as  given  in  my  list  (Entom.  xiv.  p.  75),  thus 
anticipating  possible  objections  on  this  score. 

Kk^  Platyptilia,  Hiib. 

^V  Trigonodactylus,  Haw. 

^B  Gonodactyla,  ^N .  Y .  ? 

H(  Imago. — Expanse,  10-12  lines.  Fore  wings,  ground  colour  whity 
^Trovvn,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  brownish  scales.  The  most  prominent 
markings  are  a  brown  triangular  blotch  on  the  costa,  the  apex  of  which  is 
situated  just  before  the  digital  j  uncture.  The  posterior  edge  of  this  triangle 
is  margined  with  whitish,  most  conspicuous  on  the  costa;  beyond  this  is  a 
brown  Hnear  mark,  also  on  the  costa,  followed  by  a  narrow  whitish  line 
running  from  costa  to  inner  margin  through  the  digits,  and  parallel  with 
the  hind  margin.  Fringes  pale  grey,  with  a  tuft  of  black  scales,  in  middle 
of  inner  margin,  also  at  tip  and  angle  of  inner  digit;  but  these  two  last  are 
not  conspicuous.  The  tip  of  outer  digit  is  not  produced,  and  hardly  pointed. 
Hind  wings  grey-brown ;  third  feather  with  a  tuft  of  black  scales  in  the 
cilia  of  its  inner  margin  ;  between  this  tuft  and  the  base  of  the  feather  the 
cilia  are  whitish.     Head  and  thorax  same  colour  as  fore  wings. 
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Larva. — Length  7  Udm,  modaimteljr  ttouL.  Head  shining  bUck,  and 
but  little  smaller  than  f2nd  segment,  the  upper  part  of  which  segment  is 
also  shining  black.  Ground  colour  whitish,  with  a  broad  dorsal  and  narrower 
•nbdorMl  stripe  rosj  brown.  ScTeral  snudl  black  warts,  from  which  short 
black  haira  are  emitted,  are  scattered  erer  the  dorsal  and  subdorsal  areu^ : 
these  are  rather  larger  on  the  3rd  segment  There  is  also  a  row  of  1ar<'  r 
black  warts  along  the  spiracle  line. 

The  lar^-a  feeds  in  flower-heads  of  TuuUago  farfara  during  A)  i.l 
and  May. 

Pupa. — Upper  part  like  the  larva  in  coloration,  but  paler,  and  n  t 
hairjr.  Wing-cases  light  brown,  more  or  lees  streaked  with  darker.  Mt- 
be  found  among  seed-down,  in  heads  of  food-plant,  in  May. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  description  I  have  given  of  the 
imago  is  not  that  of  the  ordinary  form  of  P.  trigonodactylus. 
Again,  compare  my  description  of  the  larva  with  that  given  by 
Mr.  Peers  (Entom.  ii.  38),  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  material 
difference  exists.  Mr.  Peers  says  of  the  larva  he  describes,  "dorsal 
line  light  brown ;  subdorsal  line  broader,  lighter  brown ;  head  and 
2ud  segment  fulvous."  Here,  then,  is  either  discrepancy  or  descrip- 
tions of  the  larvae  of  two  very  closely -allied  species,  sufficiently 
distinct  as  larvse,  but  not  easily  separated  as  imagines.  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Peers's  observations,  as 
recorded,  more  especially  as  all  the  imagines  bred  from  my  larvro 
were  of  the  same  pale  colour,  and  uniform  in  the  character  of  the 
apex  of  anterior  wings,  in  both  respects  differing  from  the  examples 
of  P.  trigonodactylus  which  I  had  usually  taken  in  the  imago  state 
in  other  parts  of  England. 

I  have  before  me  just  now  my  bred  series,  and  a  set  of  cap- 
tured specimens  from  Kent  and  elsewhere,  including  one  or  two 
taken  in  North  Devon,  quite  a  month  after  my  last  pupa  had 
diaclosed  its  imago.  The  best  comparison  I  can  make  between 
the  two  Bet«  ia  to  say  that  the  hred  insects  look  bleached  and 
worn  by  the  tide  of  the  captured  specimens. 

Mr.  Doubleday  would  appear  to  have  had  souie  doubt  as  to 
wlielhMr  P.  gonodactyla,  W.  V.,  was  synonymous  with  the  /'.  tri- 
ganodaetifkLt  of  Haworth ;  at  least  I  take  tliis  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  ?  alter  P,  gonodactyla  in  his  synonymic  list 

I  believe  my  North  Devon  insects  to  be  identical  with  the 
P.  ganodaetffla  of  the  Continent,  and  I  think  it  may  be  found 
that  we  have  two  species  in  our  cabinets  under  the  name  of 
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Uatyptilia  trlgonodactylits  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my 
present  knowledge  of  this  species,  and  shall  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  anyone  who  will  kindly  favour  me  with  a  few  full-grown  larvse 
of  the  coltsfoot-feeding  "plume"  from  any  locality,  during  the 
season.  Mr.  Sang  was  kind  enough  to  send  larvae  from  Dar- 
lington, but  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  as  I 
had  written  to  Mr.  Carrington  that  I  had  found  coltsfoot- feeding 
"plume"  larvae  in  North  Devon,  and  it  was  not  considered 
necessar}^  to  forward  other  examples. 

Platyptilia,  Hub. 
Zetterstedtii,  Zell. 

Imago. — Expanse,  10-14  hnes.  Fore  wings,  ground  colour  whitish 
ochreous,  with  a  few  brown  scales  scattered  over  the  disk  of  the  wing.  A 
dark  brown  triangular  mark  is  seated  on  the  costa  just  beyond  the  middle, 
the  apex  of  which  is  near  the  digital  juncture.  On  the  costa,  between  this 
triangle  and  the  base  of  wing,  is  a  series  of  dark  brown  (in  some  specimens 
approaching  black)  spots  of  small  size,  and  often  so  closely  placed  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  line.  The  posterior  edge  of  triangle  is 
margined  with  a  dash  of  the  ground  colour,  and  beyond  this  both  digits  are 
suffused  with  paler  brown,  in  some  examples  almost  black  on  the  costa, 
and  intersected  by  a  line  of  the  ground  colour  running  parallel  with  the 
hind  margin ;  the  hind  margin  itself  is  distinctly  outlined  with  black. 
^  Along  the  inner  margin,  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  is  an  oblique  dash 
of  dark  brown,  and  a  little  outside  this,  but  nearer  the  costa,  is  a  small  dark 
'  brown  spot ;  there  is  also  a  patch  of  dark  brown  on  the  middle  of  inner 
1:,  margin.  Fringes  white,  with  tufts  of  black  scales  on  the  middle  of  inner 
margin,  at  the  angle  of  inner  digit,  and  a  smaller  one  between  those  two. 
In  strongly-marked  examples  the  tip  of  inner,  and  angle  of  outer,  digits 
have  black  tufts  also.  The  tip  of  the  outer  digit  is  pointed,  but  scarcely 
produced.  Hind  wings  pale  brown ;  fringes  hardly  paler,  except  those  of 
third  feather,  which  are  white  from  the  base  to  the  tuft  of  black  scales  in 
the  middle.  Head  and  thorax  same  colour  as  fore  wings.  Abdominal 
junction  paler. 

Laeva. — Unknown  to  me.  Wallengren  says  that  it  feeds  in  the  stems 
of  Senecio  nemorensis  (not  a  British  plant) ;  and  Heinemans  gives  Solidago 
virgaurea  as  the  food-plant.  Plenty  of  this  latter  grew  in  the  woods  where 
the  insect  occurred  in  North  Devon ;  therefore  in  this  country  we  might 
expect  to  find  the  larvae  feeding  on  the  latter  plant. 

It  may  be  that  I  did  not  stumble  across  the  head-quarters  of 
^  Jhis  insect,  and  that  the  few  examples  I  met  with  were  stragglers  ; 
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but  they  were  certain nv  m  very  fine  conditrdh,  especially  one  female, 
which  is  so  large  and  so  strongly  marked  that  I  have,  until  just 
latel}',  considered  it  a  distinct  species.  Comparison  with  a  not 
very  good  continental  type  of  P.  MmoralU  led  to  tlie  error  T 
aappoaing  it  to  be  an  example  of  that  species,  as  lately  figui  i 
(Entom  xiv.  304).  When  I  state  that  the  specimen  measui  > 
rather  over  14  lines  in  expanse,  and  that  the  largest  of  in 
other  specimens— including  several  from  Kent— does  not  exc( .  i 
11  lines,  my  former  conclusion  will  not  perhaps  appear  surprising 

Amblyptilia,  Hiib. 
TaniadaciyluSt  Mihi. 

Imaqo. — Kxpansc,    0^10  lines.      Fore  wing,    ground    colour    )  ^ 
oehreous-brown.  dusted  with  darker  brown  scales:  a  narrow  dark  chocd  ; 
line  edges  the  costa,  and  a  dark  chocolate-brown  stripe  runs  along   : 
inner  margin.     This  latter  is   interrupted  or   broken  by  three  blotoi 
rather  paler  than  the  ground  colour:  one  at  tlie  base,  one  in  the  miil 
and  one  between  this  and  the   angle  of  inner  digit.     There  are  tin 
ooaspicuous  dark  chocolate-brown  marks  :  tlie  first,  somewhat  triangulai 
shape,  has  ita  base  on  the  costa  just  beyond  the  middle,  and  its  apc\ 
close  proximity  to  the  digitel  juncture;  the  inner  half  of  this  triangl* 
much  darker  than  the  costal  half,  and  its  posterior  edge  is  distinctly  e^ii 
with  whitish,  especially  so  on  the  cost  i.     Beyond  this  the  second  and  t)i 
mariu  represent  a  broadish  fascia,  interrupted  by  the  fissure:  its  postet    : 
adgs  is  sharply  defined  by  a  whitish  hue  running  parallel  with  the  in    \ 
maigin.    Fringes  black,  streaked  along  the  inner  margins  with  white,     i  i 
of  outer  digit  acutely  pointed.     Hind  wings  dark  grey-brown,  with  oi  '.; 
Uigbtly  paler  fringes,  except  third  feather,  which  has  an  elongate  patch    i 
black  scales  in  the  middle,  and  lietween  this  and  the  base  of  feather,  whit:    i 
cilia.    Head  and  thorax  colour  of  fore  wings.   AbdomiiuU  juucture  whiti  ; 

Three  fine  examples  of  this  *' plume*'  occurred  to  me  in  u 
locality  close  to  the  sea  in  North  Devon,  where  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  tliis  insect  has  been  taken  before  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  and  exists  in  cabinets  at  the  present  tame 
nnder  the  name  of  XetUnUdtii  This  is  the  case  in  tlie 
Doubleday  collection  at  the  Betlinal  (ireen  Museum.  It  may 
be  at  once  separated  from  the  last-named  species  by  its 
narrow  wings,  the  structural  character  of  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  its  belonging  to  the  subgenus  AmUyptdia.  The 
ground  colour  and  markings  certainly  favour  ZeiUrttcdtii,  but 
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nly  superficially,  for  on  comparison  the  dark  brown  digital 
fascia  and  black  cilia  sufficiently  establish  its  claim  to  rank 
as  a  distinct  species.  I  therefore  propose  for  it  the  name 
Tceniadactylus,  and  its  place  in  our  collections  is  between 
P.  Zetterstedtii  and  A.  acanthodactylus. 

OXYPTILUS,  Zell. 

LcBtus,  Zell. 

Imago. — Expanse,  0  lines.  Fore  wing,  ground  colour  whitish  ochreous, 
more  or  less  clouded  with  pale  brown.  The  costa  is  narrowly  edged  with 
darker  brown.  The  markings  are  few  and  inconspicuous.  A  black  linear 
spot  on  the  disk  of  wing  always  distinct,  and  at  the  digital  juncture — which 
is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wing — are  two  small  dark  brown  spots,  and  a 
faint  white  dash  indicative  of  a  line ;  and  beyond  this  are  two  white  lines 
running  through  the  digits  and  their  fringes.  Tips  of  both  digits  sharply 
pointed,  that  of  the  inner  deflexed.  Fringes  grey-brown,  streaked  with 
black  and  white,  except  along  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin,  where  they 
are  whitish,  with  a  small  patch  or  two  of  black.  Hind  wings  brown; 
fringes  paler ;  a  small  tuft  of  black  scales  on  the  third  feather  beyond  the 
middle,  and  a  few  white  ones  towards  the  base.  Head  and  thorax  colour 
of  fore  wings.     Abdominal  junction  much  paler. 

The  insect  taken  in  Norfolk,  and  hitherto  referred  to  this 
species,  should  be  labelled  Distans,  Zell.,  in  our  cabinets.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  true  Lcetus  in  North  Devon 
during  the  last  week  in  July,  but  only  secured  three  specimens, 
although  I  put  into  practice  every  expedient  known  to  me  as 
usually  successful  in  the  capture  of  '*  plumes." 

I  understand  from  Mr.  Meek  that  he  has  seen  specimens  from 
Kent,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  that  county  and  North  Devon,  are 
the  only  known  British  localities  for  Lcetus,  and  at  neither  place 
has  Distans  been  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Norfolk,  at  the 
locality  for  Distans,  Lcetus  does  not  appear  to  occur. 

Oxyptilus  distans,  especially  the  continental  type,  is  a  broader- 
looking  insect,  and  in  colour  much  darker  than  Lcetus.  This  darker 
ground  colour  throws  up  the  whitish  markings  (which  are  nearly 
identical  in  form  and  position  in  both  insects),  consequently  they 
appear  rather  more  distinct.  The  black  linear  spot  on  the  fore 
wing  of  Lcetus  shows  up  very  distinctly.  The  smaller,  more 
compact  black  tuft  on  third  feather  of  hind  wing,  in  conjunction 
with  the  marked  difference  of  ground  colour,  constitute,  I  submit, 
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truBiworthy  points  of  distinction  between-ihese  two  closely-alliccl 
speoies. 

These   comparisons   are    made  from  a  series  of  exam])l< 
of  each  species,  including  continental  types.     The  latter  wni 
kindly  given  to  me   by   Dr.  Jordan,  to  whom  I  am   also   in- 
debted for  Uie  privilege  of  examining  his  splendid  collection  <  t 
Pterophoru 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  Jordan  for  the  great 
courtesy  shown  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Edgbaston. 

I  believe  North  Devon  would  be  found  very  rich  in  species  <  f 
Pteraphoridat  if  ones  whole  energies  could  be   put  into   tl 
work  of  hunting  them   up.      Nearly  all  the   specimens  I  ;i 
were  taken  in  a  casual  manner,  while  collecting  other  speci* 
Certain    species    of    Macro-Lepidoptera    were    my    particulr 
quarry,   but  whilst  searching  for  them  I  always  had  an   <■} 
for  the  "  plumes." 

Besides  those  species  referred  to  in  this  paper  I  met  with 
several  others,  about  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  an 
early  number  of  this  magazine. 

19.  Abbey  Oardeiu.  N.W..  Januoiy  17, 1883. 


A  COLEOPHORA    NEW   TO   BIUTAIN. 

By  J.    B.    HODGKINSON. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  for  kindly  confinning  n 
opinion  as  to  the  novelty  of  my  species.     He  considers  it  vt  i 
distinct,  and  most  nearly  allied  to  C.  badiipcnMlla,  on  account 
having  the  distinct  pale  costal  streak  from  the  base  of  the  cosul 
cilia ;  but  the  ground  colour  of  the  wings  is  far  glossier  than  in 
C.  badiipenntUa. 

Quite  a  dozen  years  ago,  on  a  salt  marsh  beneath  Uumpluvy 
Head,  near  Ulferston,  I  took  a  considerable  number  of  this 
insect,  and  sent  it  away  pretty  freely  as  (7.  $aUneUa;  abiMtt 
three  yean  ago  I  paid  a  visit  with  Mr.  Threlfall  to  the  same 
place,  and  a  two  days'  hunt  only  yielded  a  score  or  so  for  each  (»f 
us;  since  then  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  true  C.  $tii- 
MeKa,  which  1  find  is  a  totally  distinct  species  from  mine.  < 
galindUi  being  a  larger  insect  and  of  a  pale  yellow  coloit**  '^  ^"  * ' 
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the  insect  which  I  propose  to  name  C,  adjunctella  is  a  shorter 
winged  insect  and  of  an  olive-brown  ground  shade,  it  is  clearly 
distinct  from  ccesintitiella  by  the  white  streak  that  runs  along  the 
costa;  also  the  wings  are  more  arched,  and  in  fine  specimens 
there  is  almost  an  absence  of  streaks;  the  antennae  are  much 
darker,  nearly  black,  and  more  robust  than  in  C.  ccespitltiella. 
The  food  of  the  larva  has  yet  to  be  discovered ;  there  were  neither 
rushes  nor  Luzula  about  that  I  remember ;  we  had  to  get  them 
by  creeping  on  our  hands  and  knees,  the  place  being  too  bare  to 
sweep,  and  had  to  place  our  backs  against  the  wind  when  we 
wanted  to  box  any  of  the  specimens. 
15,  Spring  Bank,  Preston,  December,  1881. 


I  ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,   &c. 

t  Hesperia  Paniscus  and  other  Lepidoptera  near  Lincoln. 
^In  a  wood  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Lincoln,  while 
unting  for  Coleoptera,  on  June  2nd  last,  I  saw  Hesperia  Paniscus 
evidently  not  uncommon  in  one  locality.  On  two  subsequent 
occasions  I  visited  the  wood,  but  each  time  a  thunderstorm,  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  rain,  came  on  just  as  we  reached  it,  and  stopped 
our  operations;  we,  however,  took  one  specimen  each  time, 
showing  that  it  was  still  out,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  insect 
was  fairly  plentiful.  Hesperia  Tages  and  one  or  two  other 
"  skippers  "  are  also  found  in  the  same  wood,  as  well  as  three  or 
four  species  of  Argynnis,  and,  above  all,  Apatura  Iris,  which  I  am 
told  at  some  seasons  may  almost  be  called  abundant  in  that 
locality.  This  is  evidently  not  a  rare  species  near  Lincoln.  One 
was  captured  this  summer  in  the  suburbs  on  a  bed  of  Zinnia 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  another  was  seen 
flying  almost  in  the  town.  Arge  Galathea  is  very  abundant  in  a 
field  near  the  wood  above  alluded  to,  and  I  took  one  specimen  in 
a  drive  in  the  wood  itself;  the  commonest  butterfly  seems  to  be 
Satyrus  Hyperanthus.  Mr.  Baxter,  taxidermist,  of  Lincoln,  who 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  the  locality,  has  shown  me  specimens 
of  and  given  me  notes  about  the  following,  as  all  taken  by  himself 
or  his  friend  Mr.  Meade  in  or  near  the  same  wood  :—Notodonta 
dictceoides,  not  uncommon ;  Notodonta  dictcea,  rare ;  Amphydasis 
prodromaria;   Eurymene  dolabraria;  Ennornos  erosaria    (this,  I 
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think,  is  a  new  locality  for  this  insecty ;  lAparU  monacha,  common  ; 
Chowutra  papUionaria  (this  is  found  in  more  than  one  locHlity  in 
the  neighbourhood);  Pftorodemna  bajularia;  Seotosia  undulata; 
Cidaria  gilaceata;  Acronyeta  Uporina;  ApUcta  herbida;  htmI 
many  others.  The  wood  has  never  been  worked,  except  in  a  vi : . 
desnltoiy  manner,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  I  believe  Umt  it 
would  prove  quite  equal  to  many  of  the  woods  that  are  household 
words  to  entomologists,  such  as  Darenth  or  Burnt  Woods; 
moreover,  it  is  entirely  open  to  the  public,  and  there  is  i  • 
interruption  whatever  from  keepers.  It  may  therefore  sc*  n 
strange  that  I  have  not  mentioned  the  name  and  direction  of  tl  < 
wood,  but  I  have  not  done  so  on  purpose.  Mr.  Baxter,  ab(>\< 
referred  to,  whose  kindness  in  pointing  out  his  particular  localities 
is  very  rare,  and  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  professional  natura- 
list, showed  the  locality  to  some  people,  who  did  their  best  to 
exterminate  H.  Paniscm  some  time  ago,  and  we  do  not  wish  for 
a  like  experience.  Besides  this,  the  wood  is  noted  for  its  lilies 
of  the  valley,  and  when  the  wife  of  the  holder  was  telling  me  the 
other  day  about  the  ravages  of  the  public,  who  not  only  took  the 
flowers,  which  they  did  not  mind,  but  the  bulbs  as  well,  I  could 
hardly  help  urging  her  to  get  the  wood  shut  against  all  manner  of 
collectors  whatever.  This  damage  and  extermination  of  every- 
thing worth  collecting  and  carrying  away  is  a  matter  for  the  very 
serious  consideration  of  entomologists,  as  through  it  ncm-lv  h11 
the  best  collecting  grounds  are  being  gradually  closed. 
Forest,  the  paradise  of  midland  entomologists,  has  ^  aie 

the  way  of  the  rest:  a  man  who  walked  the  forest  a  yi..*  -.  two 
ago  with  a  net,  and  took  pheasants'  eggs  instead  of  butterflies, 
has  nearly  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  exasperation  of  the 
keepers.  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
Entomology  should  once  and  for  all  continue  to  stop  ravages  and 
damage  of  all  kinds  whenever  we  may  come  across  them — for 
although,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  a  paendo- 
entomologiat  who  causes  the  odinro,  yet  in  many  catee  ooUeotort 
Uiemselvet  are  to  blame  for  their  utter  disregard  of  everyUiing 
except  Uieir  own  pursuit.  With  regard  to  extermination,  it  seems 
almost  a  pity  that  we  caimot  have  some  law  to  protect  our  more 
eoospicuous  indigenouH  insects,  as  well  as  our  indigenous  birds* 
One  or  two  species  eitlier  have  disappeared,  or  are  diKappearingt 
owing  to  drainage  and  other  oaiues,  over  which   we   have  uo 
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control;  but  insects  such  as  Hesperia  Actceon  and  Lyccena  Avion 
seem  in  a  fair  way  towards  extinction,  simply  owing  to  the  mere 
greed  of  collectors.  If  they  would  only  follow  the  valuable 
suggestion  of  Mr.  M'Rae,  in  last  month's  '  Entomologist,'  and  let 
the  worn  females  go,  they  might  keep  good  series,  and  yet  not 
lessen  the  number  of  specimens.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  exact  locality  of  the  wood 
referred  to,  to  anyone  really  interested  in  Entomology  who  would 
like  to  work  it. — (Rev.)  W.  W.  Fowler;  Lincoln,  November 
8,  1881. 

Zyg^ena  filipendul^,  variety. — During  a  visit  to  Wyre 
Forest,  on  July  3rd  last,  I  captured  a  remarkable  variety  of 
Z.Jllipendulce.  The  fore  wings  are  of  the  usual  dark  green,  the 
spots  being  black ;  the  hind  wings  are  black,  with  a  dark  green 
margin.  The  insect  measures  1  inch  2  lines,  and  the  spots  are 
rather  small. — J.  E.  Nowers  ;  Burton-on-Trent,  Dec.  7,  1881. 

W  Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Scotland. — I  received  from  my 
brother,  who  resides  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  a  male  specimen  of 
Sphinx  convolvuli.  He  states  having  captured  it  on  the  evening 
of  September  23rd  in  the  window  of  an  adjoining  house.  It  was 
received  by  me  alive,  but  in  poor  condition. — D.  Macadam  Halt- 
whistle  ;  Northumberland. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Scotland. — A  fine  specimen  of  this 
moth  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  September  in  a  grocer's  shop 
in  Dalbeatie.  It  is  now  in  my  collection. — J.  J.  Armistead  ; 
Douglas  Hall. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  the  Scilly  Isles. — During  a  visit  to 
the  Scilly  Islands  this  summer,  I  went  to  the  island  of  Tresco 
(where  the  governor  resides)  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  almost 
tropical  vegetation  of  Mr.  Smith's  (the  governor's)  grounds,  and 
it  certainly  was  very  extraordinary  to  see  growing  in  the  open,  at 
such  a  short  distance  from  England,  the  wonderful  variety  of 
trees  and  plants  ;  for  instance,  pepper  trees  in  fruit,  large  camphor 
trees,  cinnamon  trees,  huge  aloes  (twenty- eight  being  in  bloom  at 
the  time  of  my  visit),  bamboos  (I  should  say  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  high),  and  several  species  of  Eucalyptus.  The  gardener 
pointed  out  one  which  he  said  was  the  largest  specimen  of 
Eucalyptus   globulus   in   Europe.     Any   quantity    of    Cacti    and 
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pknto  too  numerous  to  mention.     On  September  ^i\\  1  was  mn,  li 
pletsed  by  the  hemd  gardener  bringing  me  alive  a  fine  spefiuw  !i    t 
Sphinx  eonvolvuli  that  he  had  captured  that  morning.     He  s     i 
that  it  was  the  first  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  being  taken  in  th 
islands.      I  should  like  to  know,  as  I  may  possibly  visit  i 
island  (Tresco),  St.  Mary's,  and  others  again,  whether  thi> 
of  almost  tropical  vegetation  has  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
insect  life,  and  also  whether  there  are  any  published  records  of 
entomological  work  done  in  the  Scilly  Isles.     The  few  insects  I 
met  with  can  be  got  a  few  miles  from  London,  but  as  I  took 
apparatus  with    me   this  does   not  count  for   much. — Abtim  a 
Bliss;  43,  Lothbury,  London,  November  21,  1881, 

[Consult  the  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe's  paper,  "  Entom 
Tresco  and  the  Scilly  Isles"  (Entom.  x.  295-7  ;  December,  i^. 
in  which  we  read,  *^  Sphinx  convolvuU  was  common  hovering  «» 
yarious  flowers  at  dusk,  but  the  specimens  were  all  more  or  I 
battered."     In  Francis  Walker's  "Notes  on  the  Insects  of  the 
Scilly  Isles"   (Entom.  vi.  8,  52,  78),  species  of  all  orders  bnt 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera  are  referred  to,  and  a  detailed  lint     i 
the  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  (especially  the  Chaleidida)  c 
tured,  is  given. — E.  A.  F.] 

EuLEPiA  ORAMMicA.— This  day  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  pin 
in  my  cabinet  a  veritable  British  specimen  of  Etdepia  gramvii 
About  two  months  ago  I  went  over  to  Keighley,  in  Yorkshire.  : 
see  an  old  man  that  my  late  friend  T.  II.  AUis  used  to  call  up    i 
His  name  is  Jesse  Miller,  one  of  the  older  stamp  of  collect*  :   . 
who  collected  for  love;  and,  unless  Labgry  or  Allis  called,  i 
had  no  correspondents,  still  less  with  any  dealers.     Alii     * 
hard  to  get  the  Qrammica,  but  Jesse  stuck  to  the  moth,     i 
him  who  took  it,  and  he  told  me  it  fell  off  a  tree-branch 
'^thakking  boo's*' — that  is,  shaking  the    boughs  of  ti 
Oftterpillars.     I  now  copy  from  his  letter  to-day  :  —  **  I  h« 
moth  you  want,  with  thanks.     It  was  taken  in  Wharfdale,  ab.   ;: 
forty-six  years  ago,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  JdIiu  Armstroi    . 
living  at  Addinghsm  Low  Mill,  five  miles  from  Keighley.     ^     i 
need  have  no  fear  of  its  being  British,  and  it  is  the  only  on<     < 
the  kind  lever  saw.^    I  may  add  that  the  Kpecimcn  is  old  n    i 
perfect,  but  badly  set,  and  much  smaller  and  duller  looking  tli  ni 
any  foreign  specimen  I  have  sasn.    It  is  a  male.-^J.  B.  Hop 
kjnsom;  15,  Spring  Bank,  Preston. 
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Abnormal  appearance  of  Nola  centonalis.-— During  the 
month  of  October,  1881,  I  bred  a  beautiful  and  varied  series  of 
Nola  centonalis,  and  after  trying  several  pairs  at  length  succeeded 
in  getting  a  very  small  batch  of  fertile  eggs.  I  hardly  expected  to 
rear  them  at  that  abnormal  season.  The  clover  flowers  were  over, 
so  on  hatching  I  gave  the  larvae  the  leaves  of  Medicago  lupulina, 
on  which  they  fed  up  pretty  freely,  and  five  of  them  spun  up  by 
December  I6th,  1881.  The  first  imago  appeared  to-day,  January 
23rd,  1882.  The  remainder  of  the  brood  I  purposely  checked  by 
placing  them  in  the  out-door  breeding  house.— W.  H.  Tugwell  ; 
Greenwich,  January  23,  1882. 

Hyria  auroraria  bred.— During  August  last  a  friend  very 
kindly  sent  me  a  worn  female  of  the  above  species,  with  five  eggs 
deposited  in  the  box.  In  due  course  these  eggs  hatched;  the 
young  larvae  fed  well  upon  knotgrass,  and  after  a  short  time  three 
of  them  showed  signs  of  changing  into  the  pupa  state.  This  they 
did,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  October  I  was  pleased  to  see  three 
imagos  emerge  of  this  beautiful  insect.  Is  it  not  rather  unusual 
for  a  double-brood  of  this  species? — J.  R.  Wellman;  219,  Elm 
Park,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W.,  November  16,  1881. 

Phigalia  pilosaria. — On  the  evening  of  January  1 5th  I  cap- 
tured a  fine  male  specimen  of  Phigalia  pilosaria  in  a  most  unlikely 
place.  I  found  the  insect  on  the  hedge  in  Haxby  Road,  but  a  few 
yards  from  where  I  live ;  and  it  seems  remarkable  how  it  came 
to  be  there,  as  I  know  of  no  oak  trees,  where  the  larva  would  have 
fed,  within  a  mile  or  more  of  where  I  took  it.  The  very  early 
appearance  this  year  of  P.  pilosaria  is  interesting,  as  the  first  I 
saw  last  year  was  on  March  20th. — Samuel  Walker  ;  8,  Neville 
Street,  Haxby  Road,  York,  January  17,  1882. 

Eupithecia  helveticarla.. — I  recently  received  some  pupae  of 
E.  helveticarla  from  larvae  collected  on  the  Pentland  Hills.  From 
them,  although  kept  in  a  cold  room,  I  found  one  emerged  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  another  to-day.  Several  other  pupae  have 
changed  colour,  so  that  I  expect  others  out  in  a  short  time.  I 
have  not  had  the  species  for  some  twenty  years,  when  they  came 
out  of  pupae  at  intervals,  from  December  23rd  to  April  7th. 
These  were  also  in  a  cold,  earthenware  jar. — E.  G.  Meek  ;  56, 
Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  January  5,  1882- 
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Aplrota  hkrbida.— I  was  not  awaro  that  this  species  wf\s 
double-brooded.  During  the  month  of  Juiy,  I  received  frun 
Sheffield  eggs  of  this  species,  which  hatched  in  due  course.  The 
young  larvK  fed  on  knot-grass,  on  which  I  kept  them  until  they 
disappeared  in  the  earth  to  change  into  the  pupa  state.  Ui>  to 
the  present  time  I  have  had  eleven  specimens  emerge,  all  v<  :  y 
dark  green  in  colour. — J.  R.  Wellman;  219,  Elm  Park,  Brixt  n 
Rise,  S.W.,  November,  5,  1881. 

PERoyEA  HASTiANA.— On  the  morning  of  my  leaving  Deal, 
on  the  20th  of  August  last,  while  searching  over  the  dwarf  sallow 
on  the  sand-hills,  I  was  pleased  to  find  on  tlie  top  shoots  numl  ^ 
of  the  larvae  of  the  above  species,  and  have  just  had  the  pleas m< 
of  seeing  some  beautiful  varieties  emerge;  out  of  nearly  .  • 
hundred  specimens,  there  are  scarcely  two  alike. — J.  R.  Wm  :  • 
219,  Kim  Park,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W. 


XaNTHIA   OILVAOO,    ApLECTA   OCCULTA   AND  EUPERU   PULVAOO  AT 

DoNCASTEB. — I  spent  a  few  days  with  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  Tindall, 
at  Doncaster.  During  September  we  sugared  for  Xanthia  ffili-i  , 
which  came  sparingly  to  sugar,  and  we  each  took  a  nice  series. 
I  was  much  surprised  on  the  15th  of  that  month  to  find  a  fine 
ApUcta  occulta  at  sugar  in  a  small  plantation  near  that  town. 
Mr.  Tindall  had  taken  two  specimens  the  week  before.  He  also 
took  a  worn  specimen  of  Euperiu  fidvago  at  the  same  time.— 
W.  Pbbst;  13,  Holgate  Road,  York,  October  16,  1881. 

800PABU  ooNSPicuATA. — Early  in  August  Mr.  Hodgkinson  let 
me  see  some  of  the  new  Scoparia  which  ho  had  discovered.  Upott 
returning  home  I  found  in  my  collecting-box  two  speoimens  et 
the  same  genus,  which  I  had  taken  a  few  days  before  near  tUb 
city.  I  at  once  set  them,  and  then  forwarded  them  to  be  compaiil 
with  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  specimens.  They  were  found  to  be 
identical.  I  have  since  found  two  or  throe  more  in  my  store- 
boxes.  I  found  them  flying  with  Scoparia  tntucicolaliM,  and  have 
no  doubt  we  have  been  overlooking  this  now  species  for  years.  I 
got  both  males  and  females ;  tb^  '  **     '  ked. 

—W.  Pain;  18,  Holgate  Boad, 

Lipn>0PTERA  AT  Ivy  Bloom.— Now  that  the  ivy  seaion  if 
ftiiislied,  I  should  bo  glad  to  know  with  what  success  other  ool* 
leoiors  have  pursued  tlioir  ivy  investigations.     Myself,  I  have 
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len   an   assiduous   attendant   all  through    the    season  at   the 
nocturnal  assemblages  on  ivy,  though  with  but  indifferent  success. 
^^■iiave  found  Miselia  oxyacanthce  and  Cerastis  vaccinii  in  greatest 
l^p'ofusion,  and  I  have  taken  a  fair  number  of  Orthosia  lota  and 
0.  macilenta,  together  with  some  individual  specimens  of  Xylina 
rhizolithaf  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Xanthia 
^erruginea,  Anchocelis  pistacina ;  and  of  Geometrge,  Cidaria  miata, 
Oporahia  dilutata,  and  Cheimatohia  brumata.     The  moth  which 
has  most  persistently  refused  to  appear  in  anything  like  fair  con- 
dition is  0.  macilenta,  and  X.  ferruginea  has  been  almost  equally 
refractory.     I  can  imagine  no  means  of  collecting  so  exciting  as 
that  afforded  by  ivy ;  there  is  not  the  trouble  and  discomfort,  to 
'    my  mind,  always  more  or  less  accessory  to  sugaring.     A  sticky - 
1    pot,  a  brush  with  its  handle  drenched  in  treacle  and  rum,  every- 
thing about  you  more  or  less  sticky,  and  after  all  this  the  chance 
of  no  sport.     Of  course  you  may  get  nothing,  and  constantly  do 
i    get  nothing  on  ivy,  but  you  do  not  feel  so  justly  aggrieved  in  the 
case  of  ivy  as  in  that  of  sugar.     A  small  pair  of  steps,  a  lantern, 
and  a  store  of  glass- top  boxes,  and  you  are  ready.     Eagerly  you 
scan  the  ivy  blossoms.     With  regard  to  weather,  I  have  found  the 
most  productive  nights  to  be  misty  and  dark,  with  a  slight  breeze. 
It  is  positively  useless  to  examine  ivy  on  moonlight  nights,  at 
least  I  have  found  it  so.     I  do  not  know  whether  any  real  reason 
I    is  assigned  why  ivy  blossom  should  be  so  fatally  attractive  to 
moths ;  is  it  the  irresistible  influence  of  intoxication  ?     I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  in  your  interesting  columns  any  explanation  or 
reason  as  a  solution  why  ivy  should  prove  so  manifest  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  insect  world. — C.  W.  Lubbock;  Leesons,  Chislehnrst, 
November,  1881. 

Lepidoptera  AT  IvY. — Although  an  observer  of  insects  for 
many  years  I  never  caught  a  moth  at  ivy-bloom  till  the  middle  of 
this  month  (November,  1881).  The  fine  mild  weather  has  tempted 
me  to  go,  lantern  in  hand,  during  the  last  few  nights ;  and  although 
I  have  been  able  to  spare  but  very  little  time  my  success  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  me.  I  have  caught,  amongst  others,  the  follow- 
ing:— Xylina  semibrunnea,  X.  petrificata,  X.  rhizolitha,  Orthosia 
lota,  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  Cidaria  Psittacata,  Phlogophora  meti- 
culosa.— W.  Macmillan  ;  Castle  Cary,  Somerset,  Nov.,  1881. 

Cerostoma  asperella. — It  is  with  pleasure  I  record  the  cap- 
ture, in  September  last,  of  the  above  rare  and  lovely  Tineina  in 
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its  old  haant  in  this  county.  The' laM  specimen  seen  hctv  na:> 
in  September,  1HG8,  although  the  locality  has  been  yearly 
worked.— [Mrs.]  E.  S.  Hutchinson;  Grantsfield,  Leominst  r. 
Herefordshire. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Pterophorus  pterodactyi    -, 
Linn,  (fuscodactylus,  Boip.).— On  the  18th  of  June  last,  Mr.  N\ 
H.  B.  Fletcher  found,  feeding  on  speedwell  growing  on  a  bank  at 
Worthing,  a  good  supply  of  larvae  of  this  species,  which  he  at 
once  kindly  forwarded  to  me.     It  was,  however,  a  late  batch,  for 
at  the  time  Mr.  Fletcher  was  breeding  the  moth   freely  from 
larvae  he  had  collected  some  weeks  previously.     Length  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  scarcely  so  stout  as  seems  usual  in 
the  genus.     Head  small,  and  narrower  than  the  second  segment ; 
it  is  polished,  rather  flat  in  front,  but  rounded  at  the  sides.     Body 
cylindrical,  of  fairly  uniform  width,  but  tapering  a  little  at  the 
extremities;  segmental  divisions  well  defined;  the  skin,  with  a 
soft  and  half-transparent  appearance,  is  sparingly  clothed  with 
short  hairs.     There  are  two  varieties,  which  are  perhaps  ab-Mit 
equally  numerous.     In  one  of  them  the  ground  colour  is  a  bri  i  t 
grass-green;  in  the  other  it  is  equally  bright  yellow-green;    :i 
both  forms  the  head  is  pale  yellowish  brown,  very  prettily  reti- 
culated with  intense  black.     The  dark  green,  or  in  some  of  the 
yellow  specimens  dark  brown,  alimentary  canal  forms  the  dorsal 
stripe;  subdorsal  lines  rather  indistinct,  grayish  white;  below 
there  is  a  still  more  indistinct  waved  line  of  the  same  colour; 
there  is,  again,  a  similarly  coloured  faint  line  along  thespiracui  n 
region;  and  the  segmental  divisions  also  are  of  this  pale  col*'  i  ■ 
In  Bome  specimens  the  hairs  are  gray ;  in  others  brown.     yenli;Ll 
surface  uniformly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground  of  the  dorsal 
•rea:    the  legs  reticulated,  and  the  prolegs  tipped,  with  bin  ^ 
The  pnpa  is  attached  by  the  tail  only,  is  rather  long,  but  slend  i. 
The  head,  which  is  the  thickest  part,  is  abruptly  rounded,  iti.i 
has  the  snout   very   prominent;  thorax  and  abdomen  rounded 
above,  rather  flattened  beneath,  and  attenuated  strongly  to  tli* 
anal  point;  eye-,  leg-,  and  wing-eaaeB  fairly  prominent,  th«  It  t 
prolonged  a  considerable  distance  over  the  abdominal  segments. 
As  in  Uie  larva,  there  are  two  varieties ;  in  one  form  the  grou>  •) 
is  bright  green,  and  there  is  little  of  any  other  oolour,  the  ptiic 
gray  abdominal  divisions,  and  two  indistinct  pale  lines  on  the 
dorsal  area,  with  several  faint  purplish  spots  behind  the  thorax 
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Ijad  on  the  anal  segment,  being  all  that  are  noticeable.  The 
ither  form  has  the  ground  a  dingier  green,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
inct  purple  dorsal  stripe,  edged  on  each  side  with  grayish ;  the 
bdominal  divisions  and  the  tip  of  the  prolonged  wing-cases  also 
purple.  The  pupa  is  capable  of  considerable  movement,  and,  on 
being  disturbed,  turns  up  sharply  the  thorax  and  higher  ab- 
dominal segments,  so  as  to  bring  them  quite  at  right  angles  with 
the  several  posterior  segments.  The  first  imago  emerged  on 
June  29th,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  a  good  series,  which 
varied  in  size  very  much,  some  specimens  being  quite  small. 
Two  species  of  parasites  also  emerged,  one  of  them  an  ichneumon 
with  a  long  ovipositor,  which  Mr.  Bridgman  informs  me  seems 
new  to  Science. — Geo.  T.  Porritt  ;  Highroyd  House,  Hudders- 
field,  January  3,  1882. 

Pezomachi  in  Devon. — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  fellow - 
workers  at  the  Parasitic  Hymenoptera  to  notify  a  few  captures  of 
Pezomachi  during  the  past  year.  Pezomachus  carnifex  I  obtained 
by  beating  a  whitethorn  hedge  at  Exminster  on  the  3rd  Sep- 
tember, and  again  at  Bickleigh  on  the  16th  September.  P. 
rufulus  was  common  at  Bickleigh  on  the  16th  September.  P, 
corruptor.—A  single  specimen,  on  the  20th  August,  at  Bickleigh. 
P,  insidiosus. — A  single  example,  on  the  6th  September,  at  Bick- 
leigh. P.  intermedius  and  P.  incertus  were  beaten  out  of  a  white- 
thorn hedge  at  Exminster,  on  the  3rd  September :  these  two  and 
the  two  following  were  recorded  as  British,  in  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Bridgman,  before  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  on 
the  6th  April  last.  P.  Mullerl — A  single  specimen,  on  the  6th 
September,  at  Bickleigh.  P.  nigritus. — This  I  received  from 
Liverpool  from  Mr.  C.  H.  H.  Walker,  who  bred  it  from  galls 
formed  on  Hieracium  umhellatum ;  without  doubt  it  is  parasitic 
on  Aulax  hieracii,  the  gall-maker.  P.  oxylocliophilus. — This  and 
the  next  species  are  now  recorded  for  the  first  time  as  new  to 
Britain.  I  obtained  this  species  by  beating  whitethorn  at  Ex- 
minster, on  the  3rd  September.  Mr.  Bridgman  has  taken  it  at 
Norwich  this  year.  P.  analis. — This  has  also  been  taken  by  him 
for  some  time  past,  but  not  recorded  from  the  difficulty  of  identi- 
fication; it  did  not  fall  under  my  beating-stick  until  the  6th  Sep- 
tember last,  and  then  at  Bickleigh.  Hemimachus  fasciatus  I 
obtained  at  Exminster  on  the  3rd  September,  and  at  Bickleigh 
on  the   6th.     H,    imtabilis,  Fcirst  {rufocinctus,  Gr.).— A  single 
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example,  on  the  16th  September,  at  Bickleigh.  Mr.  Bridgmaii 
very  kindly  named  the  species  of  this  most  difficult  group  for  me« 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  great  variation  in  size  and  colour. 
— Q.  C.  Biokell;  Stonehouse,  Devon,  December  22,  1881. 

[The  handsome  Peiomachui  oxylochophilus  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  May,  near  the  Raynes  Park  Station,  Wimbledon,  in  Sep* 
tember,  1878 ;  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups,  at  Rainham,  Essex,  on  July 
11th,  1881 ;  and  by  Mr.  Bridgman,  at  Blundall,  near  Norwich. — 
E.  A.  F.] 

Plaoiodera  armoraci£,  L. — I  observe  in  the  January  number 
of  the  '  Entomologist '  (Etitom.  xv.  2'))  that  Mr.  Theodore  Wood, 
after  referring  to  my  letter,  says  that  this  beetle  '*  may,  possibly, 
be  often  passed  over  as  the  common  Phadon  cochlearia.**  I  can 
hardly  think  that  this  is  the  case,  as  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion,  who 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  make  such  a  mistake,  considered  P. 
ormoracuf  far  from  common ;  indeed  he  found  very  few.  Those 
who  have  once  seen  P.  artnoracia  gleaming  under  the  bark  of  the 
willow  would  not  confound  it  with  any  other  beetle.  I  have 
never  secured  very  many  at  one  time ;  in  fact,  during  the  whole 
of  one  season  I  took  but  three;  they  were,  however,  more 
abundant  this  season.  I  rather  agree  with  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Fowler's  remarks  as  to  the  rarity  of  Plagiodera,  in  his  paper  on 
the  genus  Pfuedon;  as,  judging  from  the  number  of  coleopterists 
who  have  been  supplied  with  series  from  my  captures,  it  would 
appear  that,  if  not  scarce,  it  is  an  extremely  local  insect  I  have 
searched  the  willows  in  many  places,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  locality  in  Surrey  from  which  I  procure  it,  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  it— G.  A.  Lewcock  ;  40,  Oxford 
Boad,  lalington,  N..  January  U,  1882. 

DB8CRIPTI0N     OF     THE     LaBYA     OF     LiNA     LONOICOLUS. — At 

Abbot's  Wood,  near  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex,  I  saw  large  numbers 
of  this  insect,  the  larva)  of  which  had  devastated  many  of  the 
young  trees,  eating  the  leaves  completely  to  a  skeleton  condition. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  them : — White,  with  a  blackish 
line  in  the  centre,  from  the  3rd  segment  becoming  indistinct  and 
interrupted  after  the  Uth.  On  the  :)rd  and  4th  segments  are 
three  black  spots  in  the  form  of  a  triangle ;  on  the  ftth  to  0th  one 
larger  spot  on  each  side;  on  the  lOtli  and  11th  the  spots 
coalesce;    whilu   the    Pith   and    13th   ure   (on    llic    upper   side) 
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entirely  black.  The  2nd  segment  is  black  margined  with  white, 
and  with  a  faint  whitish  line  and  depression  in  the  centre.  Head 
and  legs  black;  sides  and  under  side  white  with  black  spots,  the 
upper  row  of  which  forms  protuberances.  Length,  5  lines.  The 
pupa  is  brownish  yellow,  marked  much  like  the  larva,  and  is 
suspended  from  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. — T.  L.  Pennell  ; 
14,  Upperton  Gardens,  Eastbourne. 

New  Natural  History  Society. — Under  the  title  of  "  North 
Middlesex  Natural  History  Association,"  a  new  Society  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  the  somewhat  extensive 
work  of  forming  "a  Natural  History  Museum  and  Library  for 
Reference,"  has  been  formed.  The  circular  is  dated  from  a  tem- 
porary address  in  Holloway,  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  more 
active  efforts  of  its  members  to  establish  these  institutions  will 
be  made  in  that  neighbourhood  of  North  Middlesex.  We  suppose 
in  this  great  metropolis,  with  its  four  millons  of  people,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  many  more  new  societies  devoted  to  the  same 
subject;  but  we  imagine  it  might  be  better  to  concentrate  our 
^^nergies  a  little  more  on  those  already  established,  some  of 
^fthich  would  bear  a  little  more  organisation  and  development. 

NOTICE   OF   MAGAZINE. 

The  *  Union  Jack  Naturalist'   Edited  by  C.  E.  Kennedy,  Liscard 
Park,  Birkenhead,  1881-2. 

P  This  small  magazine,  which  is  devoted  to  all  branches  of 
Natural  History,  has  reached  its  third  number.  It  has  been 
established  chiefly  as  a  reporter  for  the  Union  Jack  Field  Club, 
which,  on  enquiry,  we  find  has  some  220  branches,  with  an 
aggregate  of  3000  members,  composed  principally  of  boys  and 
young  men.  Beyond  reports  of  meetings  of  the  branches  of  this 
club,  and  other  societies,  are  occasional  articles,  evidently  written 
for  young  people  or  beginners  in  the  study  of  natural-history 
field-work.  This  will  be  found  a  useful  magazine  for  these  young 
people,  and  will,  doubtless,  foster  a  desire  amongst  its  readers  for 
further  knowledge  on  the  subject.  We  wish  Mr.  Kennedy  (who, 
by  the  way,  introduces  himself,  on  the  cover  of  No.  1,  as  a 
"  M.U.J.F.C")  every  success  with  his  little  venture.— J.  T.  C. 
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EoovoMio  EktomoijOOT. — The  *  Amorican  Naturalist  *  for  January, 
1889,  oontains,  amongst  the  usual  entomological  notes  edited  by  Professor 
C.  V.  Riley,  an  announcement  that  a  State  Congress  of  entomologists  and 
fruit-growers  was  to  be  held  in  the  senate^hamber,  Sacramento,  0th  and 
7th  December  last,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  discussion  as  to  the 
most  prMTtieal  means  of  exterminatiug  the  insect  pests  now  infesting  the 
oreliards  and  gardens  of  the  State  of  California. 

In  the  Loudon  'Standard'  of  January,  18th  appeared  a  leading  article 
upon  Miss  Ormerod's  work  and  report  relative  to  the  economic  entomology 
of  this  country.  This  has  been  followed  by  several  letters  on  the  subject. 
Other  London  and  provincial  papers  have  also  drawn  the  public  attention 
to  Miss  Ormerod's  work.     Arc  we  to  have  a  State  entomologist  &hor  all  '^ 

The  Nkubopteua  ok  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.— In  the 
current  journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  appears  a  paper  by  Mr.  Robert 
M*Lachlan,  F.R.S.,  which  forms  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  study 
of  island  life.  Although  the  Coleoptera  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
late  Messrs.  Wollaston,  Crotch  and  others,  little  systematic  work  had  been 
hitherto  done  towards  elucidating  the  natural  history  of  the  Neuroptera  of 
those  islands.  The  bases  of  this  paper  was  a  collection  of  Neuroptera, 
taken  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Eatoiviuring  the  winter  uf  1880-1881.  His  sUy 
in  such  of  the  islands  visited  by  him  was,  however,  of  short  duration. 
Madeira  having  but  fourteen  days  devoted  to  it  during  the  unfavourable 
nontfa  of  November,  nevertheless  yielded  twenty  species,  severs!  of  which 
wero  previously  unknown.  Six  days  in  the  Grand  Canary,  and  one  day 
only  in  the  island  of  Palma,  resulted  during  December  in  the  capture 
of  some  eighteen  tpeoies  in  that  group  of  islands.  Added  to  these  the 
author  finds  in  ■otUerad  papers  refarenoes  to  other  species.  An  analysis 
of  all  yet  recorded  shows  **  that  58  tpaoiea  are  known  from  these  islands ;  37 
are  (bund  in  Madeira  and  81  in  the  Canaries,  10  being  common  to  both. 
Of  thcce  58  species,  19  are  known  inhabiunts  of  the  continent  of  ' ' 
and  5  otben  are  doubtful  in  this  respect,  owing  to  imperfect  idem 
Four  Odonata  are  African  species  not  known  to  occur  in  Europe."*  Twenty* 
five  species  or  tbereabouis  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  islands. 

After  ■oma  further  remarks  upon  the  probability  of  certain  other 
gMcra  being  ultimately  found  in  those  islands,  the  author  concludes  by 
4aaertUjig  in  detail  the  new  species,  and  referring  to  thoto  already  known  to 

J.  T.  0. 
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ABERRATIONS    IN    THE    GENUS    ARGYNNIS. 
By  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

rPLATE   I.) 


Argynnis  Adippe,  va7'.  of  male. 

The  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  an  aberration  of  Argynnis  Adijppe  (male), 
captured  near  Salcombe,  South  Devon,  last  year,  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Sture,  of  that  town. 

The  specimen  is  a  good  example  of  partial  melanism, 
accompanied  by  an  almost  total  obliteration  of  markings ;  the 
red  spot  on  the  upper  side,  towards  the  base  of  the  primaries,  is 
very  conspicuous.  On  the  under  side  the  silver  spots  towards 
the  base  of  the  secondaries  are  confluent,  and  those  usually 
found  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  edge  of  the  wing  are,  with 
one  exception,  absent. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  I.,  represents  a  partially-melanic  aberration  of 
I   Argynnis  Aglaia  (male),  captured  with  another  somewhat  similar 

I 
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by  Mr.  P.  H.  Cooper,  near  Dover,  about  the  middle  of  July,  last 
year ;  tbe  aberration  is  perfectly  parallel  on  the  upper  side  to 
that  of  ArgpnmM  Adippe  described  above,  even  to  the  conspicuous 
red  spot  towards  the  base  of  the  primaries. 

Figs.  2  and  2  fi,  Plate  I.  In  this  aberration  of  Ar 
Agl4tia  (female)  the  melanism  is  almost  confined  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  secondaries,  but  the  under  side  of  the  same  wings  show — as 
in  ArgynuU  Adippc^  described  above — an  absence  of  silvery  spots 
in  the  middle  and  margin  of  the  wings,  and  at  the  base  the  spots 
become  conHuent  in  a  silvery  patch.  The  specimen  was  captured 
last  year  in  the  New  Forest  by  Mr.  Ashmede.  I  do  not  feel  quite 
certain  that  the  insect  is  not  a  hybrid  between  Argynni*  Aglaia 
and  Argynnis  Adippe ;  the  red  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the 
secondaries  are  very  much  more  apparent  than  usual  in  the 
former  species. 

Figs.  4  and  4  a,  Plate  I.,  represent  the  upper  and  under  side 
of  a  partially-melanic  aberration  of  Argyunis  Paphia,  captured  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Axgent  in  the  New  Forest,  on  the  12th  of  July,  last  year 
(see  p.  52),  in  company  with  another  similarly  but  not  so  strongly 
marked.  In  this  specimen  the  partial  melanism  of  all  the  win^s 
is  correlated  with  the  obliteration  of  the  silvery  markings  on  the 
under  side  of  the  secondaries,  except  a  pearly  patch  at  the  base 
of  the  wings,  precisely  as  described  above  in  the  cases  of  ArgyunU 
Adijfpe  and  Argynnis  Aglma.  I  am  not  able  to  offer  an  expla-^ 
nation  of  this  singular  correlation.  H 

Fig.  8,  Plate  I.    For  some  few  years  past  there  have  been^ 
captured  each  season  in  the  New  Forest  specimens  of  Argynnii 
Paphia  (male)  with  a  nearly  white  spot  on  each  wing;   thai 
figured  from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Carrington  was  taken  lant 
I  have  taken  four  myself  in  187U  and  1880,  and  in  tli 
locality  captured  a  similar  abernitiou  ot  Argynnis  Eupi. 
I  feel  quite  unable  to  suggest  any  explanation  of  this  singular 
abemtion. 

Figs.  5  and  6  a,  Plate  I.,  represent  a  specimen  of  Argynnis 
Paphia,  both  hermaphrodite  and  dimorphic,  captured  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Cooper  in  the  New  Forest  on  the  12th  of  July,  last  year; 
the  left  side  is  tbe  normal  form  of  the  Kpecies  in  the  male  sex, 
and  the  right  side  is  that  of  the  dimorphic  female  coloration  of 
the  variety  VaUiina, 

Whether  there  is  any  advantage  to  Nature  derived  from  the 
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xistence  of  hermaphrodites  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  in  the 
case  of  butterflies,  where  the  male  and  female  differ  very  much, 
they  have  often  settled  their  specific  identity,  and  still  more  in 
the  case  of  dimorphism. 

I  have  been  an  impatient  hstener  to  accounts  of  the  quite 
different  habits  of  Argynnis  Paphia  to  those  oiArgynnis  Valezina. 
In  my  younger  days  all  seemed  to  think  that  the  degradation  of 
a  so-called  species  into  a  variety  was  a  positive  injury  to  the 
value  of  a  collection;  but  now  a  variety,  local  race,  or  even 
aberration  of  the  commonest  insect,  is  invested  at  once  with  both 
a  scientific  and  an  intrinsic  value. 

I  trust  I  have  written  sufficient  to  show  that  some  instruction 
may  be  gained  from  mere  aberration,  more  from  varieties,  and 
still  more  from  dimorphic  forms;  and,  in  conclusion,  have  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  Ashmede,  Carrington,  B.  Cooper, 
J.  H.  Cooper,  and  Argent,  for  placing  these  valuable  specimens 
in  my  hands  for  description. 

6,  Haddo  Villas,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E.,  February,  1882. 


NOTES   OF   CAPTURES   IN   THE    NEW  FOREST. 
By  Wm.  J.  Argent. 

At  the  risk  of  going  over  ground  trodden  by  other  corre- 
spondents in  recent  numbers  of  the  '  Entomologist,'  I  venture  to 
send  a  few  notes  of  a  fortnight's  stay,  made  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Bernard  Cooper,  at  Lyndhurst,  during  the  second  and  third 
jWeeks  of  July  last.  The  weather,  as  many  will  remember,  was 
lot  and  cloudless ;  being,  in  fact,  one  of  those  rare  spells  of  real 
mmmer  weather,  with  a  heat  almost  tropical,  and  increasing 
Jvery  day  in  intensity,  with  which  we  are  still  occasionally 
favoured.  For  entomological  purposes,  at  least,  it  was  simply 
)erfect ;  brilliant  days  being  succeeded  by  nights  equally  accept- 
ible  to  insect  life. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  heat,  nearly  everything  was  a 

reek  or  more  in  advance  of  its  usual  time  of  appearance.      As 

[•early  as  the  13th  the  second  brood  of  Leucophasia  Sinapis  was  on 

the  wing,  and  Catocala promissa  made  its  first  appearance  at  sugar; 

iwhilst  a  few  days  later  Gonepteryx  Rhamni  was  disporting  itself 
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among  the  hosts  of  lAmenUu  SibyUa  tind  ArgynnU  Paphia,  t)i*  n 
ptst  Uieir  piime. 

Argnnnu  Paphia  was,  as  has  been  observed,  somewhat 
unusually  abundant,  but  the  proportion  of  its  variety  VaUzin<i 
was  far  greater  tlian  I  had  observed  it  on  any  previous  occasion 
It  was  no  unusual  tiling  to  see  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  a 
rooming's  walk,  or  to  come  upon  two  at  rest  within  a  few  inches 
of  each  other  on  a  bramble  or  fern  leaf.  The  depth  of  colour 
varies  considerably  in  different  specimens,  from  intense  black  to 
a  shade  of  brown  almost  intermediate  between  the  variety  and 
the  t}'pical  female.  I  was  interested  to  learn  from  Mr.  Tate  that 
an  entomologist  known  to  him,  who  had  obtained  eggs  from  a 
VaUiinat  reared,  out  of  eleven  larvae  which  survived  to  enter  tlie 
pupa  state,  five  Valezina ;  the  remaining  six  being  three  typical 
females  and  three  males.  Thus  (in  this  case)  about  45  per  cent, 
of  the  suniving  progeny  of  a  VaUzina  proved  to  be  Valezina, 

The  remarkable  dimorphic  form,  figured  on  Plate  I.  (figs.  6 
and  5  a),  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bernard  Cooper  in  Park  Ground  En- 
closure on  July  12th ;  and  the  dark  suffused  variety  of  the  male 
(figs.  4  and  4  a)  was  taken  by  myself  on  the  same  day  in  Brick  Kilns, 
together  with  another  similarly,  though  not  so  strongly,  marked. 
In  addition  to  these,  a  form  of  the  male  was  not  uncommon 
having  a  pale  straw-coloured  wedge-shaped  mark  on  each  of  the 
upper,  and  sometimes  also  on  the  lower  wings  ;  and  we  each  took 
one  having  the  greater  part  of  the  under  wings  bleached  after  the 
manner  of  some  of  the  New  Forest  forms  of  Satyrusjanira. 

LimeniHt  SibylUi  was  almost  equally  abundant.  One  I  took 
was  almost  black,  having  a  faint  tracing  only  of  the  usual  white 
markings. 

Apatura  iru.— Of  this  noble  insect  we  saw  a  fair  number,  and 
spent  many  hours  watching  their  miyestic  flight  along  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  oaks  and  firs.  A  series  each  adorned  our 
setting  boards  before  we  left ;  one,  a  female,  being  given  to  the 
writer  by  the  good-natured  hostess  of  the  *  Rose  and  Crown '  at 
Brockenhurst,  having  settled  on  an  outer  door  of  that  hostelr}'  in 
the  morning. 

Boarmia  roborarta  wuk  Ktill  common  on  the  fir  trunks,  but 
tomewbat  out  of  condition.  The  varirty  (\mver»<tna  of  7^. 
reparifiata  was  not  uncommon,  but  getting  likewise  slightly  worn. 

lAihoiia  quadra  and  LijfarU  mottoeka  were  common  in  the 
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mpa  state,  but  much  affected  by  the  attacks  of  ichneumons.  The 
perfect  insect  of  the  former  came  freely  to  sugar,  in  company 
with  hosts  of  Leucania  turca,  sundry  Triphcena  fimbria,  and  other 
commoners.  Cleora  glabraria  larvae  had  also  been  common.  As 
is  well  known,  most  of  the  late  ones  are  ichneumoned,  but  we  took 
sufficient  to  breed  a  good  series. 

Triphcena  suhsequa. — Of  this  we  took  some  four  or  five  at 
sugar.  It  is  easily  distinguishable  from  T.  orhona  by  the  spot  on 
the  costa,  by  the  size  of  the  discoidal  spots  (which  are  larger  and 
more  distinct  than  in  Orhona),  and  by  its  general  appearance 
when  at  rest  on  the  trees. 

The  principal  excitement  of  the  evening  during  the  last  few 
days  of  our  stay  was  caused  by  the  appearance  in  some  numbers 
of  those  two  handsome  insects,  Catocala  jyromissa  and  C.  sponsa. 
The  first,  C.  prornissa,  appeared  on  the  13th  July,  and  the  species 
gradually  increased  in  numbers  from  that  time.  C.  sponsa  came 
on  the  19th,  and  was  fully  out  by  the  22nd,  on  which  evening 
we  boxed  without  difficulty  some  forty  without  the  aid  of  a 
lantern ;  indeed  by  the  time  it  was  dark  enough  to  light  up,  both 
"crimsons"  had  disappeared,  and  the  tree  trunks  were  almost 
deserted. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  I  have  referred  only  to  the  most 
noticeable  species  taken  by  us  during  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
many  holidays  spent  in  the  New  Forest. 
Wanstead,  November  1, 1881. 


OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     HABITS     OF     ANTS.^^ 

I  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.  Linn.  Soc. 

I  •  Identification  of  Companions. 

r  With  reference  to  the  interesting  problem  as  to  how  ants 
recognize  their  companions,  I  have  tried  the  following  little 
experiment.  It  is  of  course  well  known,  and  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  my  experiments,  that  although  if  a  strange  ant  is 
introduced  into  a  community  even  of  the  same  species,  she  is  at 
once  attacked.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  few  ants  belonging  to 
different  communities  are  placed  together  in  a  confined  space, 

*  Further  Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Linnean  Society,  November  17th, 
1881,  continued  (Entom.  xiv.  282). 
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though  at  first  a  liule  shy,  they  gradually  make  friends.  I  thou^jl)  t . 
therefore,  I  would  take  a  few  specimens  of  Formica  ftuca  from  ins  «> 
different  nests,  which  we  will  call  nests  A  and  B,  place  them 
together,  and  then,  when  they  had  lived  together  for  some  tini< . 
introduce  the  ants  from  nest  A  into  nest  B,  and  vice  ver^-i. 
Accordingly,  having  first  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  thou-h 
I  had  myself  no  doubt  on  the  point,  that  the  ants  in  nest  A  would 
attack  and  expel  an  ant  from  nest  B,  and  vice  vend,  I  took  two 
ants  from  nest  A  on  the  2nd  December,  IHftO,  and  put  them  in  a 
snudl  gUss  with  two  others  from  nest  B. 

Then  on  the  28rd  January,  I  put  two  of  the  ants  from  nest  A 
into  nest  B.  One  of  them  was  at  once  attacked ;  about  the  other 
we  cotild  not  be  sure.  Unluckily  the  two  ants  from  nest  B  were 
killed  by  an  accident. 

On  February  24th,  1881, 1  again  took  three  ants  from  nest  A 
and  the  same  number  from  nest  B,  and  put  them  together  in  a 
small  glass.  Then  on  May  1st  I  put  two  ants  from  nest  B  into 
nest  A.  They  were  soon  attacked  very  vigorously,  and  dragged 
out  of  the  nest. 

Thus,  then,  though  these  ants  had  lived  amicably  for  some 
weeks  with  companions  from  another  nest,  they  were  not  accepted 
as  friends  by  the  nest  from  which  those  companions  were  taken. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  M*Cook's  suggestion,  I  took  three 
specimens  of  Lasius  niger  and  three  of  Formica  fiuea,  and  pat 
them  in  water  for  an  hour.  After  marking  them,  I  put  them  back 
in  the  nest.  The  specimens  of  L.  niger  were  put  back  at  1 1  a.m. 
They  were  quite  amicably  received,  and  the  other  ants  began  at 
once  to  lick  off  the  paint  with  which  they  were  marked.  At  1 1.30 
one  was  among  the  rest,  evidently  quite  at  home ;  the  other  I 
could  not  distinguish;  but  no  ant  was  being  attacked.  At  12 
the  one  was  not  quite  cleaned ;  the  other  I  could  not  distinguisli. 
I  looked  from  time  to  time  during  the  afternoon,  and  certainly 
there  was  no  fighting  in  the  nest.  The  next  morning  I  looked 
carefully,  but  there  was  no  dead  body,  and  I  am  hm; 
were  amicably  received. 

llie  following  morning  at  7  a.m.  I  put  in  the  : 
ot  F.fuMca.    Thej  were  also  evido  '  nicuilb,  and 

their  companions  began,  as  in  the  '>ti  iX  the  paint 

At  7.80  they  ware  quite  at  home  ^,  ditto.     9, 

ditto.    10,  ditto.   There  oould  be  no  doubt  about  their  recogniiiou. 
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On  Anergates. 
The  life'history  of  the  genus  Anergates  is,  in  the  words  of 
Orel,  an  unsolved   enigma.      The    species    was    discovered   by 
Schenck,    who   found  a  small   community   consisting  of  males, 
females,  and  workers,  which  he  naturally  supposed  belonged  to 
one  species.     Mayr,  however,  pointed  out*  that  the  workers  were 
in  fact  workers  of  Tetramorium  ccespitum ;    and  it  would  appear 
that,  while  in  Strongylognathus  the  workers  are  comparatively  few, 
Anergates  differs  from  all  other  ants  in  having  no  workers  at  all.t 
The  males  and  females  live  with  Tetramorium  ccespitum,  and  are 
in  several  respects  very  peculiar — for  instance,  the  male  is  wing- 
less.    One  might  consider  it  rather  a  case  of  parasitism  than  of 
slavery,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  in  these  mixed  nests  there  are 
no  males  and  females  of  Tetramorium.     It  seems  quite  clear  that 
Anergates  cannot  procure  its  slaves,  if  such  they  are,  by  marauding 
expeditions  like  those  of  Polyergus,  in  the  first  place  because  they 
are  too  few,  and  secondly  because  they  are  too  weak.     The  whole 
question  is  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  neither 
Von  Hagen  I  nor  Forel  found  either  larvae  or  pupae  of  Tetramorium 
in  the  mixed    nests.     The  community   consisted   of  males  and 
females  of  Anergates,   accompanied   and    tended  by  workers  of 
Tetramorium  ccespitum.     The  Anergates  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  their  slaves,  and  cannot  even  feed  themselves.     The  whole 
problem  is  most  puzzling  and  interesting.     On  the  whole  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  female  Anergates  makes  her  way  into 
a  nest  of  Tetramorium  and  in  some  manner  contrives  to  assassinate 
their  queen.     It  must  be  admitted  that  even  this  hypothesis  does 
not  fully  account  for  the  facts.     Still,  I  have  shown  that  a  nest  of 
ants  may  continue  even  in  captivity  for  five  y^ars  without  a  queen. 
If,  therefore,  the  female  of  Anergates  could  by  violence  or  poison 
destroy  the  queen  of  the  Tetramoriums,  we  should  in  the  following 
year  have  a  community  composed  in  the   manner  described  by 
Von  Hagen  and  Forel.     This  would  naturally  not  have  suggested 
itself  to  them,  because  if  the  life  of  an  ant  has,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  been  confined  to  a  single  season,  it  would  of  course 
have  been  out  of  the  question ;  but  as  we  now  know  that  the  life 

*  Europ.  Formic. 

f  In  Tomognathus  sublcBvis,  on  the  contrary,  a  Finland  species,  which  lives  in  the 
nests  of  Leplothorax  muscorum  and  L.  acervorum.  the  workers  only  are  known. 
I  Verb,  des  Natur.  Vereins  der  preuss.  Kheinlande  und  Westphalens.  1867,  p.  53. 
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of  ants  is  so  much  more  prolonged  thait  had  been  supposed,  it 
at  least  not  an  impossibility. 

At  any  rate  the  four  genera  of  so-called  slave -making  anl 
offer  us  erery  gradation  from  lawless  violence  to  contemptible 
parasitism.  Formica  sangtunea,  which  may  be  assumed  to  have 
comparatively  recently  taken  to  slave -making,  has  not  as  yet 
been  materially  affected. 

Polyergu9,  on  the  contrary,  already  illustrates  the  lowering 
tendency  of  slavery.  They  have  lost  their  knowledge  of  art, 
their  natural  affection  for  their  young,  and  even  their  instinct  of 
feeding !     They  are,  however,  bold  and  powerful  marauders. 

In  StrongylognathuMy  however,  the  enervating  influence  of 
slavery  has  gone  further,  and  told  even  on  the  bodily  strength. 
They  are  no  longer  able  to  capture  their  slaves  in  fair  and  open 
warfare.  Still  they  retain  a  semblance  of  authority,  and,  when 
roused,  will  fight  bravely,  though  in  vain. 

In  AiiergaUs,  finally,  we  come  to  the  last  scene  of  this  sad 
history.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  in  distant  times  their 
ancestors  lived,  as  so  many  ants  do  now,  partly  by  hunting, 
partly  on  honey ;  that  by  degrees  they  becmae  bold  marauders, 
and  gradually  took  to  keeping  slaves ;  that  for  a  time  they  main- 
tained their  strength  and  agility,  though  losing  by  degrees  their 
real  independence,  their  arts,  and  even  many  of  their  instincts ; 
that  gradually  even  their  bodily  force  dwindled  away  under  the 
enervating  influences  to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves, 
until  they  sank  to  their  present  degraded  condition — weak  in 
body  and  mind,  few  in  numbers,  and  apparently  nearly  extinot, — 
the  miserable  representatives  of  far  superior  ancestors,  maintain- 
ing a  precarious  e^stence  as  contemptible  parasites  of  their 
former  slaves. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Tetramorium$  may  have  gradually 
become  hardier  and  stronger ;  the  marauding  expeditions  would 
then  become  less  and  less  frequent.  If,  then,  we  suppose  that  the 
females  found  it  possible  to  establish  themselves  in  nests  of 
Tetramarium,  the  present  state  of  things  would  almost  inevitably 
be  bj  degrees  establiabed. 

Thus  we  may  explain  the  remarkable  condition  of  Strongy 
logfUithuSt  armed  with  weapons  which  it  is  too  weak  to  use,  and 
endowed  with  insiincta  which  it  cannot  exercise. 

(To  U  eondnnwl.) 
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CHEIMATOBIA    MYRICARIA,   mihi. 
A  Geometeb  new  to  Science. 
By  Nicholas  Cooke. 

On  the  27th  January  last  I  received  from  Mr.  James 
Edmondson,  of  Keswick,  three  Hving  pairs  of  a  Cheimatobia 
which  he  informed  me  had  just  emerged  from  pupae,  and  that  he 
found  the  larvae  last  summer,  spun  up  in  the  leaves  of  sweet  gale 
(Mi/rica  gale). 

The  species  is  so  much  like  C.  brumata  that  I  entertained 
some  doubt  about  it  being  a  distinct  species ;  but  he  yesterday 
visited  the  spot  where  he  found  the  larvae,  and  captured  five 
males  (two  just  emerged)  and  one  female  on  grass  and  posts  near 
the  sweet  gale.  I  think  this  conclusively  proves  that  the  moth  is 
quite  distinct  from  C.  brumata^  as  that  species  must  have  been 
quite  over  for  a  full  month.  I  suggested  that  the  warmth  of  the 
room  in  which  the  pupae  had  been  kept  (there  having  been  a  fire 
in  it  most  days  since  last  August)  had  delayed  their  appearance, 
if  they  were  C.  brumata^  as  it  was  possible  they  had  been  waiting 
for  cold  weather ;  but  he  tells  me  he  bred  C,  brumata  in  the  same 
room,  and  that  they  emerged  on  the  5th  November. 

Dr.  Staudinger  gives  only  two  species  in  the  genus,  so  that  it 
must  be  new  to  Science.  I  therefore  propose  the  name  Cheima- 
tobia myricaria.     The  following  is  a  description  of — 

Cheimatobia  myricaria^  mihi. 

Expanse  of  wings  fifteen-sixteenths  to  one  inch  and  one-eighth. 
Fore  wings  brown,  tending  to  purple,  with  several  wavy  darker 
transverse  lines,  and  a  darker  central  band ;  in  some  specimens 
the  ciliae  are  spotted  with  dark  brown  at  the  ends  of  the  nervures. 
No  central  spot.  The  nervure  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  forms  a 
dark  line  where  it  passes  through  the  dark  band.  Hind  wings 
pale,  with  darker  ciliae.  It  is  rougher  looking  than  its  nearest 
ally,  Cheimatobia  brumata,  and  rather  smaller.  The  difference 
in  colour  between  the  two  species  is  more  striking  on  the  under 
side.  The  female  has  the  rudimentary  wings  grey,  shorter  than 
C.  brumata,  and  in  some  cases  without  the  dark  band ;  its  place 
in  others  indicated  by  a  dark  spot  on  each  edge  of  the  wing. 
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iMty^  on  Mjfrica  gaU :  makes  its  obcooh  wit  i  ' 

the  sorfaoe  of  the  ground.      Imago    api< 
January. 

Oonqr  U«T.  LUoard,  dmt  Birkenhead.  Febnuuy  8, 1882. 

fl  have  not  seen  specimens  of  the  moths  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  80  cannot  offer  an  opinion  as  to  their  distinctness ; 
Ckeimatobia  bnnuaUt  has  been  observed  in  the  Kentish  wood- 
intervals  during  this  abnormally  mild  winter,  from  October  until 
the  present  time  (February  20th),  by  my  friend  Mr.  A.  B.  Farn. 
—J.  T.  C] 


THE  TORTRICES   OF   NORTH   DEVON. 
By  RiCHABD  South. 

As  addenda  to  my  papers  on  collecting  in  North  Devon,  I  will 
give  a  list  of  Tortrices  met  with  in  that  locality  last  season  :- 

Halia$  prasifiana  was  common  in  woods,  flying  just  at  du&k 
about  the  higher  branches  of  oaks.  I  had  never  noticed  before 
the  peculiar  buzzing  noise  made  by  this  insect  when  flying,  but 
I  think  I  have  previously  heard  of  this  stridulation.  Sarroth 
reva/jfonat  a  number  bred  from  larva  beaten  out  of  oak.  Torino 
poiama,  T,  sorbiatuij  and  2\  icUratia;  the  two  former  fly  in  p 
around  oaks  just  before  dusk  or  beaten  out  of  ivy,  and  the  latter 
flying  along  the  rocks  where  the  larvee  feed  on  the  leaves  <  i 
almost  every  plant  growing  thereon.  In  Middlesex  and  1 1 
where,  I  have  found  this  species  in  meadows,  but  in  North  D(  n 
it  seemed  confined  to  the  rocks ;  I  did  not  observe  a  specimen  iu 
any  stage  in  any  of  the  fields  or  meadows.  T.  Fo$terana  was 
often  beaten  out  of  ivy,  but  T.  sylvettratuit  T.  ro$eana,  T.  heparana, 
T,  unifoiciana,  7\  vibumanaf  T,  viridana,  and  T.  ministrana  were 
met  with  but  sparingly :  this  is  curious,  especially  with  regard  to 
T,  viridana,  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  this  insect 
was  a  pest  ever>'where  in  England. 

Leptogramma  UUrana,  a  number  bred  from  lar\'ii    '  t 

of  oaks.    Among  them  were  the  forms  Romananat  Fa)  > 
W,  v.;   Irrarana,  Steph.;    Tricolora^ia,  Hteph.;   I 
Sieph. ;  and  a  variety  or  two  distinct  from  either  of  the  known 
forms. 

DietyopUrjfx  LaJlinijiatM,  JX  Bergmannlana  and  I>.  FonkaUana, 
Argyrotoga  Conwagatta,  IHycholowui  Luksana,  J*'  ' 
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were  all  scarce,  but  Penthina  cynoshana  was  very  common  in 
every  hedge.  Spilonota  ocellana  was  also  fairly  common,  but  I 
only  obtained  one  example  of  S.  lariciana  among  larch.  S.  deal- 
hana,  S.  neglectana,  S.  suffusana,  and  Pardia  tripunctana  were 
only  occasionally  met  with.  Sericoris  littoralis  was  common 
among  its  food-plant,  Statice  armeria;  and  S.  lacunana,  var., 
often  captured  in  a  wood  close  to  the  sea,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  species  did  not  occur  in  that  wood,  nor  any- 
where near,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  though  S.  urticana  was 
abundant. 

Cnephasia  musculana  and  Capua  favillaceana  were  both 
common;  the  last-named  beaten  out  of  heather  in  oak  woods 
during  the  day,  or  found  setting  on  tops  of  the  same  plants  at 
night,  after  its  short  evening  flight  was  over.  This  flight  com- 
menced about  an  hour  before  dusk,  and  continued  until  quite 
dark.  Phoxopteryx  unguicana  sometimes  met  with  on  heaths, 
P.  uncana  was  found  in  every  wood  where  bilberry  grew,  and 
P,  Mitterbacheriana  occurred  among  oaks. 

Grapholitha  nigromaculana  among  ragwort,  G.  campoliliana 
among  sallow,  and  G.  geminana  among  bilberry,  were  all  fairly 
common.  Hypermecia  augustana  and  H.  cruciana  occurred  fre- 
quently among  sallows.  Pcsdisca  corticana  was  abundant ;  simply 
jarring  an  oak  trunk  with  the  foot  would  bring  down  a  regular 
shower  of  corticana,  with  now  and  then  P.  profundana.  P. 
occultana  was  met  with  in  a  larch  plantation,  and  was  fairly 
common. 

Ephippiphora  Pflugiana  and  E.  Brunnichiana  were  plentiful. 
E.  turbidana :  the  capture  of  this  insect  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (Entom.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  156).  Three  specimens  of  E.  tetra- 
gonana  and  one  solitary  example  of  E.  obscurana  were  met  with ; 
the  last-named  beaten  out  of  oak  into  an  umbrella,  and  boxed 
before  he  had  realised  his  position.  Olindia  ulmana  was  captured 
now  and  then,  usually  met  with  in  lanes. 

Dicrorampha  alpinana.  The  Dicrorampha  referred  to  in 
Entom.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  159,  must  for  the  present  stand  as  a  local 
form  of  alpinana ;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  find  the  larva  some  day, 
and  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  it  does  not  exhibit  some  point  of 
distinction  when  compared  with  the  known  larva  of  alpinana,  I 
sent  a  specimen  of  the  insect  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  and  he  con- 
dered  it  a  "  very  fine  and  strongly -marked  alpinana:'     There  is 
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Dicrorampha,  which  I  found  along  the  eoast,  and  of 
wbieh  I  submitted  an  example  to  Mr.  Barrett,  who  says : — **  I  am 
unable  to  separate  it  from  tanaettana,  although,  like  your  alpinana^ 
it  ooeTS  where  tansy  certainly  is  not  its  food-plant  ....  and 
•ee  no  poMibility  of  proving  its  distinctness."  So  it  would  appetr 
that  D.  Umaeetana,  like  its  ally  alpinana^  does  not  confine  itself 
to  one  particular  species  of  food-plant,  but  can  and  does  ac 
date  itself  not  only  to  allied  species  of  plants,  but  even  tu  an.  i 
genera,  though  after  all  there  is  not  much  di6ference  in  the  }i  - 
perties  of  Matricaria,  Chrysanthemum,  and  Tanaeekm^  enr'u 
being  more  or  less  aromatic,  and  all  tonic.  D.  petwerana,  l>. 
pimmbagana,  and  D.  acuminatana  also  occurred.  The  iicw 
DierorampJia,  figured  in  last  year's  volume,  will  shortly  be 
deecribed. 

TryckertM  mediana  was  sometimes  captured  in  a  garden,  at 
rest  on  southernwood  in  the  sunshine. 

Ltobesia  reliquana ;  a  few  in  woods.  EupoecUia  mactdo$ana, 
E.  angustana,  E.  rupicolana,  and  E.  curvutrigana  were  met  with, 
but  not  commonly. 

XatUho$etia  Zoegana  and  X.  hamana  were  common ;  so  also 
were  ChroM  tSMurana  and  Cochylis  stramineana, 

II,  AUj«y  Gaitlena,  St.  John's  Wood.  N.W.,  Jan.  IH,  1882. 


NATUR.VL  LOCALITIES   OF   BRITISH   COLEOPTEUA. 

Bt  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowleb.  M.A..  F.L.S. 

No.  I.— INTRODUCTION. 

As  10  many  fresh  students  seem  to  be  taking  up  the  order 
<}oleopCera.  it  hu  been  thought  that  a  few  words  as  to  the 
habitat,  Stc,,  of  some  of  our  British  species  might  be  of  service 
to  many  readers  of  this  journal. 

FuU  p«rtioukni  as  to  the  anatomy  of  beetles,  methf^ds  ^ 
collecting,  setting,  Slc.,  are  given  in  liye's  *  British  Beetles,*  wbM 
is  by  far  the  best  book  with  which  to  begin  the  subject ;  but  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  in  an  introductory  chapter,  to  give  a  few 
useful  hints  on  certain  points. 

As  far  as  apparatus  is  concerned,  tlie  chief  things  wanted  for 
ordinary  work  are  a  strong  fcru-trowel,  a  stout  ring  sweeping- 
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^fcrdinary  makers  were  quite  useless  for  the  rough  sweeping 
^■lecessary  for  Coleoptera.  My  nets  were  perpetually  breaking ; 
^Mnd  there  is  nothing  more  annoying  than  to  have  one's  net 
^^endered  utterly  useless  in  the  middle  of  a  good  day's  work,  as 
happened  to  myself  one  fine  day  in  the  New  Forest.  At  last  I 
got  one  made  at  a  gunsmith's,  which  has  never  failed;  it  cost 
about  three  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary  net,  but  has  saved  its 
cost  over  and  over  again.  The  umbrella  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  a  beating-net,  besides  being  convenient  if  it  comes  on  to  rain, 
while  the  butt  end  of  the  ring-net  serves  to  beat  with,  so  that  by 
a  little  management  one  can  beat  and  sweep  over  the  same 
ground.  The  nets  themselves  should  be  furnished  all  round 
their  upper  edge  with  stout  rings,  and  not  with  a  turned-down 
edge  of  calico,  as  is  the  case  with  nets  for  Lepidoptera:  by 
adopting  these,  the  nets  are  saved  from  being  worn  out,  and  are 
easily  run  on  and  off  the  big  rings,  so  that  a  water-net  can  in  a 
very  short  time  be  substituted  for  a  calico  sweeping-net,  or  vice 
versa.  The  fern-trowel  acts  as  digger,  stone-turner,  and  bark- 
ripper,  and  is  indispensable  where  any  dirty  work  has  to  be  done. 
For  wood  work  a  miniature  sort  of  pick-axe  (axe  one  side  and 
mattock  the  other)  is  necessary;  Mr.  Crotch,  I  believe,  first 
designed  this  very  useful  tool. 

The  second  great  point  on  which  coleopterists  are  always 
going  wrong  is  the  laurel  for  killing  and  preserving;  very  few 
seem  to  understand  how  to  use  it,  and  cannot  keep  beetles  in  it 
for  a  fortnight  without  their  turning  mouldy,  much  less  for  a 
year  or  two,  as  is  very  often  done.  The  laurel  must  be  gathered 
on  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  the  young  leaves  only  must  be  used ; 
they  should  be  chopped  fine,  and  put  into  quite  air-tight  bottles 
or  tin  boxes.  The  beetles  should  never  be  kept  longer  than 
three  or  four  days  (the  more  fragile  ones  only  one  day)  in  contact 
with  the  laurel,  but  should  be  picked  out  and  put  into  muslin 
bags,  and  placed  in  store  bottles  half  full  of  chopped  laurel, 
which  should  be  watched  carefully  to  see  that  the  laurel  does  not 
get  damp  or  mouldy.  Every  week  or  so  each  bag  should  be 
opened,  and  the  beetles  thoroughly  aired  before  being  replaced. 
If  these  directions  are  followed,  there  will  be  little  fear  of  mould ; 
should  it,  however,  make  its  appearance,  it  is  easily  removed 
either  from  unset  or  cabinet  specimens  by  a  mixture  of  one  part 
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of  carbolic  icid  with  ten  or  more  parts  of  benzine.  In  winter, 
when  strong  laurel  cannot  be  got,  a  little  bf  this  mixture  on 
cotton-wool,  put  into  the  laurel  collecting  bottle,  soon  kills  ua 
beetles,  which  are  afterwards  relaxed  by  the  laurel,  even  if  it  be 
weak,  although,  of  course,  it  takes  a  longer  time.  The  smaller 
Staphylinida,  Trichopterygida,  &^.,  should  always  be  collected 
into  small  bottles  of  spirits  of  wine  and  water  (about  half  and 
half) ;  if  soon  set  they  come  out  beautifully,  retaining  all  their 
pabesoence,  which  else  is  very  easily  rubbed  off. 

The  harder  beetles  should  never  be  put  into  spirit,  as  there 
are  very  few  of  them  that  can  be  set  satisfactorily  afterwards,  nor 
should  any  of  the  species  of  Staphylinida  with  scarlet  elytra,  as 
it  spoils  tlieir  colour  entirely.  A  little  experience,  however,  will 
soon  teach  the  uses  both  of  laurel  and  spirit.  If  the  collector 
has  time  to  set  the  beetles  as  soon  as  captured,  by  far  the  best 
plan  for  killing  all  species,  without  exception,  is  by  throwing 
boiling  water  over  them.  This  kills  them  instantaneously, 
80  that  even  those  species  which  most  quickly  withdraw  their 
antennae  and  legs  into  deep  recesses  have  no  time  to  do  so, 
and  are  therefore  much  more  easily  set.  They  should  not  be 
thrown  into  the  water,  as,  in  the  act  of  falling,  many  species  will 
spread  their  wings,  and  be  rendered  useless  as  cabinet  specimens. 

A  few  words,  perhaps,  as  to  the  actual  setting  may  not  be  out 
of  place :  the  insect  should  be  laid  on  its  back,  and  its  limbs 
carefully  brushed  out  with  a  hard  blunt  brush — an  ordinary  fine 
brush  cut  back  some  way  is  the  best  implement ;  it  should  then 
be  taken  up  by  a  fine,  though  hard,  pointed  brush,  and  laid  on 
card  on  which  some  gum  has  been  spread,  and  its  limbs  brushed 
into  place.  If  refractory,  the  limbs  may  be  easily  put  in  position 
by  means  of  a  needle  or  a  bent  pin,  which  last  is  very  useful  for 
drawing  out  such  limbs  as  may  have  retreated  under  the  body. 
Many  beetles,  especially  minute  ones,  such  as  Seydm^nideB, 
[jatkridUda,  Haltirida,  <l'c.,  may  be  almost  entirely  aet  with  the 
needle,  without  any  brushing  out,  but  species  of  other  families, 
•och  aa  CurctdUmida,  Ux$terida,  Byrrhida,  i&c,  require  to  be 
most  carefully  brosbed  out  before  being  placed  in  position.  The 
pinion  feathers  of  snipe  or  woodcock  are  exceedingly  good 
bmshM  for  the  tmAller  species,  aa  they  are  bard»  and  '  >  a 

ymj  floe  point :  Mr.  Matthe wa,  whose  experienoe  in  1 1  1 1  ler 

inaeeta  ia  greater  than  any  living  eutomologiat,  has,  I  believe, 
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sed  tliese  feathers  for  the  whole  of  his  Trichopterygidce.  The 
Staphylinidce  are  perhaps  the  most  aggravating,  as,  in  the 
first  place,  owing  to  the  formation  of  their  anterior  coxae,  they 
are  very  hard  to  set  flat,  and  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  setting 
of  beetles  that  they  should  be  straight  and  flat  on  the  card ;  and, 
even  if  this  be  overcome,  they  have  a  habit  of  curling  up,  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen  all  telescoping  and  rendering  the  insect 
an  unsightly  object  generally :  if,  however,  the  anterior  legs  be 
drawn  backwards  instead  of  forwards  (and  they  look  just  as  well), 
and  if  an  extra  supply  of  gum  tragacanth  or  a  little  pure  gum 
arable  be  placed  under  the  tail,  both  these  disadvantages  will  be 
avoided;  a  card  brace  for  the  abdomen  is  also  a  perfect  remedy 
for  contraction. 

The  gum,  as  just  mentioned,  should  be  gum  tragacanth,  but 
two  or  three  lumps  of  gum  arable  should  always  be  added,  and 
a  little  carbolic  acid  or  spirit  to  preserve  it  from  decomposition, 
which  soon  sets  in  otherwise. 

The  card  should  not  be  smooth,  but  rather  roughened  on  the 
surface  :  a  thick  post-card  is  an  excellent  type  of  card  for  general 
setting,  and  as  it  is  to  be  obtained  at  all  country  post-offices  it 
may  come  in  very  useful  in  out-of-the-way  places,  as  an  innumer- 
able quantity  of  beetles  may  be  set  on  one  such  card,  if  cut  up 
into  small  strips. 

The  pins  used  should  not  be  too  thick  or  too  long,  and  the 
beetles  should  not  be  raised  more  than  half  an  inch  up  them ;  if 
they  are  raised  very  high,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  collections, 
they  are  much  more  apt  to  jerk  off  the  card  when  removed  from 
one  box  to  another. 

It  is  perhaps  waste  of  time  to  set  all  the  minute  species 
correctly ;  but  unless  they  are  set  flat,  with  the  antennae  and  one 
terior  leg  at  least  fully  showing,  they  are  in  many  cases 
utterly  useless :  it  is  almost  impossible  to  name  many  of  the 
Meligethes,  Saprini,  &c.,  without  these  parts  being  clearly  dis- 
played, the  distinctive  characters  not  only  of  species  but  of 
genera  depending  entirely  upon  them. 

The  localities  in  which  Coleoptera  may  be  found,  and  various 

ethods  for  their   capture,  will  be   mentioned  in   forthcoming 

papers ;  but  there  are  two  points  that  well  deserve  consideration, 

which  are  considered  essential  with  lepidopterists,  but  are  almost 

entirely  neglected  by  coleopterists,  and  these  are  breeding  and 
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•ogtring.  The  life-histories  of  yet^  few  beetles  are  known,  and 
will  well  repay  stady.  The  larre  of  many  species,  especially  the 
wood  beetles,  are  easily  obtained ;  from  a  few  bored  twigs, 
casually  picked  np  last  January  under  some  fir  trees,  I  bred  in 
June  Tomicui  hUpinus,  Li$$odefna  i-fmtiulata,  and  hundreds  of 
PUfophthonu  micrographuSf  and  the  very  rare  Tropidere$  iepieola 
has,  I  belicTe,  never  been  obtained  in  any  other  way.  As  to 
sugaring,  it  is  well  known  that  the  larger  Carabidm  come  to  sugar, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  if  a  little  moss  be  sugared 
and  put  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  it  will 
often  produce  very  rare  species  of  the  smaller  insects. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  yet  a  wide  field 
open  to  discovery  as  far  as  Coleoptera  are  concerned,  and  any 
coleopterist  may  soon  make  a  name  for  himself  by  the  discovery 
of  Adelops  in  our  many  bone  caves,  of  Anilltis  under  the  Snowdon 
boulders,  or  of  Langelandia  in  buried  logs  of  wood  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

I  would  only  add  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  collect 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera  together  with  any  comfort :  as,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  annoying  to  miss  some  rare  species,  a  brass  Y  ^^^ 
folding  sugaring-net  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  the 
sweeping-net  will  usually  suffice  to  hold  the  insect  until  the 
gauze  net  is  got  ready  to  receive  it. 
The  School  Houm,  Lincoln.  January  5, 1889. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES,    CAPTURES.  Ac. 

Rbopalocbra  at  Llandudno.  —  As  a  supplement  to  Mr. 
Porritt's  note  in  the  September  number  (Entom.  xiv.  215),  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  as  to  the  butterflies  of  Llandudno  may  be  worth 
recording : — Oonepteryx  rhamni  is  not  often  met  with  ;  Colias 
EdM$a,  which  ia  rare  Uiis  season,  was  taken  in  large  numbera  at 
Colwyn  Bay  in  1877,  and  C.  HyaU  is  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Conway.  Of  the  whites,  PierU  brasnca  is  oftenest  seen. 
Vane$tida  are  well  represented ;  Vanstia  eardui  was  very  common 
in  18B0,  but  I  did  not  see  one  this  year.  VaHe$9a  lo  and 
V,  Atalanta  rival  V.  urtiem  in  numbers,  while  V.  polychloroi  is 
not  rare  on  the  G reat  Orme.  Vane$$a  C-album  makes  the  Oloddaeth 
Woods  its  bead-quarters,  occurring  plentifully,  where  also  A  rgynnis 
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Aglaia  and  A.  Adippe  are  found  together.  A.  Paphia  is  scarce, 
but  A.  Selene  and  A.  Euphrosyne  the  reverse.  A  lane  leading  to 
Gloddaeth  is  a  noted  locality  for  Nemeobius  Lucina.  Thecla 
quercus  is  common,  but  I  have  only  taken  one  specimen  of 
;  T.  W-album.  T,  ruhi  is  plentiful  near  Llandudno  Junction.  Of 
the  blues,  Lycmna  Alsus  is  very  common  in  the  woods,  where 
^  Anthocharis  cardamines  and  Satyrus  Egeria  literally  swarm  each 
spring.  I  have  seen  Lyccena  Argiolus  in  profusion  flying  over 
the  ivy  on  Conway  Castle,  and  last  year  took  a  long  series  of 
|L.  Agestis  on  the  Great  Orme.  Thanaos  Tages,  Hesperia  sylvanus, 
and  H.  linea  occur  on  the  sand-hills,  where  I  have  also  taken 
some  very  large  specimens  of  Polyommatus  Phlceas.  Of  all  the 
butterflies  Satyrus  Semele  is  the  commonest,  being  met  with 
everywhere  in  extraordinary  numbers  every  season.  I  was 
unfortunate  as  to  weather  this  year,  for,  although  fine,  it  was  very 
dull,  only  getting  three  bright  days  in  three  weeks,  from  July 
29th  to  August  19th;  while  last  year  the  first  fortnight  in 
September  was  far  more  favourable  for  collecting,  the  latter  being 
the  month  I  should  recommend  for  a  visit  to  this  splendid 
watering-place,  as  all  insects  are  later  on  the  wing  than  inland. — 
Martin  J.  Harding;  Murivance,  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  7,  1881. 

Argynnis  Paphia  var.  Valezina. — In  a  former  number  a 
Isorrespondent  inquires  whether  Valezina  has  been  taken  coupled 
svith  A.  Paphia.  I  once  took  such  a  pair  at  Fontainebleau.  Prof. 
Frey,  of  Zurich,  records  the  same.  I  may  add  that  this  year  I 
:ook  a  pair  of  black  Xylophasia  polyodon  in  cop.,  showing  that  in 
:his  case  the  melanism  is  not  confined  to  one  sex. — Wm.  F.  de  V. 
Kane;  Kingstown,  Ireland,  Feb.  10,  1882. 

The  EFFECT  OF  Heat  upon  Notodonta  dict^a. — That  arti- 
icial  heat  should  materially  affect  the  usual  time  of  occurrence  of 
Lepidoptera  is  not  at  all  surprising;  but  that  the  season 
)eing  a  little  milder  or  colder  than  usual  should  decidedly  alter 
he  normal  times  of  appearance  is  certainly  interesting.  For 
nstance,  I  took  Nonagria  lutosa  in  fine  condition  so  late  as 
;^ovember  10th,  while  five  days  later  Phigalia  pilosaria  was  on  the 
ving.  Again,  the  first  week  in  the  present  January,  Hybernia 
eucophearia  could  be  seen  both  in  a  fresh  and  worn  state, 
Qdicating  that  it  had  been  a  witness  to  the  coming  in  of  the  new 
ear.     But  my  present  object  is  to   offer  a  few  remarks  with 
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leforMice  to  the  great  beat  of  last  Bummer  in  breeding  Notodont 
dietma.   Having  taken  and  watobed  the  life-histor}'  of  this  specie 
for  several  seasons,  I  bave  observed  that  warmtb  is  indispennabl 
to  the  successful  rearing  of  the  insect ;  hence  I  fully  bopeii 
the  warm  weather  of  August  and  September,  1880,  would  pruuu« 
a  good  spring  brood  in  1881.   That  wish  was  realised,  for  I  easil 
took  two  or  three  each  evening  during  the  latter  part  of  last  Ma\ 
from  which  were  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs.   From  thes 
emerged  140  larvas,  which  in  a  few  days  were  "sleeved"  out  <• 
Populus  dilatata.     The  rapid  manner  in  which  they  grew  durin 
the  great  heat  of  the  :)rd,  4th  and  5th  of  July  was  very 
spicuous.     Upon  the  last-named  date  the  thermometer  was     .^ 
in  the  shade,  but  on  the  6th  it  fell  to  56°.     This  sudden  chan^' 
caused   an   equally  sudden   result  upon   the   larvae,  for  in    tl 
evening  I  found,  to   my  regret,  that  six  were   dead,  and  tli 
remainder  in  a  semi-torpid  state ;   to  arouse  them  it  was  quit 
essential  to  place  them  at  no  great  distance  from  a  fire,      h 
the  11th  the  temperature  was  again  high,  and  the  N.  dictaa 
more  in  a  thriving  condition.     The  next  instance  worthy  ot 
occurred  on  the  15th;  here  it  will  be  remembered  that  tbi 
the  hottest  day  on  record  in  this  country,  and,  as  I  bave 
found  out,  too  hot  for  success  in  procuring  perfect  imagin 
this  species,  as  the  following  facts  will  show.     On  the  eveni 
the  I4tb  all  the  larvte  were  feeding ;  but  on  looking  in  the  breetl 
log  cage  twenty-four  hours  later  there  were  actually  sevontoe: 
changed  to  pupte,  and  lying  wholly  exposed  on  the  surface  of  ll) 
mould.     These  ultimately  produced  fifteen  deformed,  and 
two  perfect,  specimens.     After  July  16th  the  temperature  di 
exceed  80°  in  the  shade,  a  maximum  which  was  registered  f« 
three  succeeding  days.     This  period  was  long  enough  to  enabl 
about  100  to  pupate,  nearly  all  of  which  followed  the  usual  ml 
of  forming  a  subterranean  cocoon,  and  in  due  time,  with  ft 
exceptions,  yielded  fine  imagines.     The  first  moth  appear* 
July  25th,  and  the  last  on  September  0th.     There  are  two  ] 
left,  which  are  alive  and  passing  the  winter  in  that  state      i 
conclusion  I  may  add  that  to  secare  N,  dictaa  in  proper  con<i 
it  was  neeeeiary  to  arouse  oneself  between  the  small  bou 
*Z  and  S  a.m.,  as  the  great  majority  persisted  with  tlie  ut 
regularity  in  emerging  from  19  to  lUMO  p.m.     Now  to  kill  th 
once  was  out  of  the  question,  and  to  leave  them  to  enjoy  ti' 
length  of  time  essential  for  rest  in   order  to  resuscitatr   t! 
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energies  of  man,  simply  meant  utter  ruin  to  the  moths. — H.  T. 

^DoBSON,  jun. ;  New  Maiden,  Surre}^  January  14,  1882. 

^P  Re-occurrence  of  Eupithecia  extensaria.— At  page  108  of 
vol.  viii.  of  the  'Entomologist'  is  recorded  the  capture  of  a 
single  specimen  of  Eupithecia  extensaria,  which  was  then  added 
to  the  British  list  of  Lepidoptera.  Again,  in  the  same  volume, 
pp.  132  and  133,  are  further  remarks  upon  this  species,  which 
was  then  considered,  even  by  its  captor,  as  possibly  introduced 
into  this  country  by  some  of  the  steamers  trading  between  Hull 
and  Russia.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find — again  through  its 
first  discoverer,  Mr.  William  Prest,  of  York — that  this  species 
has  been  taken  in  another  part  of  Holderness,  and  many  miles 
from  the  first  locality  of  its  capture.  The  particulars  as  given  by 
Mr.  Prest  are  as  follows :  — **In  looking  over  some  boxes  belonging 
to  Mr.  James  Buck,  one  of  the  oldest  collectors  in  Hull,  I  espied 
an  insect  which  seemed  familiar  to  me.  On  closer  examination  I 
found  it  to  be  a  male  specimen  of  Eupithecia  extensaria.  Mr. 
Buck  told  me  that  he  well  remembered  taking  it  about  ten  years 
ago,  while  it  was  sitting  on  wormwood  {Artemisia),  at  Spurn 
"^Point,  in  Yorkshire.  He  and  several  others  had  been  there  for 
tern's  eggs,  and  in  coming  home  he  saw  the  moth  at  rest.  Having 
no  collecting-boxes  with  him,  he  brought  it  home  in  his  tobacco- 
box.  Mr.  Buck  kindly  gave  me  the  specimen  which  is  now  in  my 
collection."  On  such  evidence  as  this  one  would  think  the  Hull 
entomologists  should  now  turn  up  this  species,  which  appears 
equally  rare  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country. — John  T. 
Carrington;  February,  1882. 

Early  Lepidoptera. — While  examining  the  trees  in  Richmond 
Park,  Surrey,  on  January  29th,  I  found  imagines  of  the  following 
species : — Nyssia  hispidaria,  Phigalia  pilosaria,  Hybernia  leuco- 
phearia,  H.  progemmaria,  Anisopteryx  cescularia,  and  Tortricodes 
hyemana.  I  never  remember  during  my  long  experience  as  a 
lepidopterist  taking  so  many  species  on  one  day  so  early  in  the 
year.— E.  G.  Meek;  56,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  January  30,  1882. 
Nyssia  hispidaria.— On  the  12th  of  February  I  and  my 
friend  Mr.  Franklin  took  seven  specimens  of  the  above  insect  in 
Richmond  Park,  and  saw  several  others  taken,  showing,  although 
somewhat  early,  that  the  species  was  fairly  out.  Hyhernia  leuco- 
phearla,  Anisopteryx  cescularia,  and  Phigalia  pilosaria  were  also 
well  represented.— W.  J.  Harper;  66,  Mansfield  Street,  Kings- 
land  Road,  February  18,  1882. 
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AKB&48TU  Farrblla.— I  Dofe'thkt'Mr.  Edward  A.  AtmoK  . 
in  a  contemporary,  records  the  re-discovery  of  AneroMtia  Fnrn    '. 
This  should  scarcely  be  called  a  re-discovery,  because  it  1 
taken  many  times  since   1844  (the  date  mentioned  aa  th 
the  late  Mr.  Farr  left  Norfolk)  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  < 
bridge,  on  the  sand-hills  near  Yarmouth,  while   searching    for 
Cratmbui  fa$cdinell%u.      The  first  of   Mr.  Brown*s    specim*  ns 
occurred  about   1870.      These   specimens   passed   through    \ny 
hands,  and   are   now  distributed  among  various  collections     n 
this  country.— E.  G.  Meek  ;  60,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  Febrii  i  v 
2,  1882. 

Cedestis  Gysselinella  in  England. — It  may  interest  y  >  r 
readers  to  know  that  I  have  a  specimen  of  this  rare  species  tal  <i 
in  Kent,  and  also  a  specimen  in  Norfolk,  which  were  capture<i  :  ■ 
the  Rev.  H.  WiUiams  last  season,  and  given  to  me.  Whtu  i 
called  his  attention  to  it  he  wrote  me  he  had  taken  another,  but 
did  not  know  its  importance.  Both  of  the  specimens  are  larger 
than  a  specimen  Mr.  Dunsmore  sent  to  me,  which  he  took  near 
Paisley  some  years  ago.  When  placed  beside  CfarinaUUa  it  may 
readily  be  detected  by  the  facial  band  being  brown.  It  is  also  a 
larger  insect,  and  not  as  chubby  looking.— J.  B.  Hodqkinson; 
Preston,  February  9,  1882. 

Lepidoptera  near  Marlborough.— The  year  1881  was  an 
unusually  favourable  one  for  the  entomological  members  of  our 
Natural  History  Society.  Among  the  butterflies  caught,  Apatura 
Iris,  Lycatia  AUus,  Meiitaa  Artemis  and  Nemeobius  Ijucina deserve 
special  mention.  Among  the  moths  we  can  record  the  capture  of 
Stauraptii  fagi,  Proeri*  Oeryon,  P.  statices,  NemeophUa  pUn  s 

Euthemonia  riatula,  Geometra  papilionaria,  and  lodU  i< 
Seven  new  species  have  been  added  to  our  list,  four  of  tliera 
Eupitheeia,  of  which  E.  irrigvata  and  E.  eonsignata  are  rare.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  insects  above  mentioned, 
especially  L.  AUus,  3/.  ArtemU,  N,  Ltictna,  P,  ttaticei  nnd 
G,  papilionaria  turned  up  abundantly  last  year,  after  being 
seemingly  extinct  for  several  years  previously.  The  time  of  thoir 
appearance  was  very  limited,  Ave  dayn  being  tlie  period  during 
which  M^ArtemiM  was  found,  and  all  the  specimens  of  G,  papilio- 
naria  (aeven  in  number)  were  taken  in  lets  than  that  time.  Is 
there  any  tpectal  reason  for  their  sudden  reappearance  and  short 
exsaiencc?    Our  sugaring  was  hardly  so  successful  as  usuul; 
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perhaps  unfortunate  nights  were  chosen,  and  we  can  record  the 

tpture  of  no  rare  or  local  Noctuse.— P.  H.  Maddock  ;  Marlboro' 
allege,  January  22,  1882. 
Lepidoptera  at  Ivy  in  Ireland. — I  may  perhaps  supple- 
ent  the  recent  notices  of  captures  at  ivy  bloom  by  the 
following  notes  of  insects  taken  on  this  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel  during  the  autumn.  In  September  I  hardly  took  any 
insects  at  sugar  in  Lord  Howth's  demesne  — a  locality  which  I 
expected  would  have  proved  prolific  of  valuable  insects.  Any  I 
took  were  at  light — namely,  Ennomos  erosaria,  Epunda  lichenea, 
Eubolia  cervinaria,  luperina,  testacea,  and  Hydrcecia  mlcacea.  The 
magnificent  crop  of  yew  berries  proved  equally  unattractive,  only 
a  couple  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa  having  been  seen.  In 
October,  however,  Xanthia  ferruyinea  and  Miselia  oxyacanthcB 
came  freely  to  sugar  and  light,  and  near  Kingstown  at  ivy  later 
on  in  the  month;  and  in  November  I  took  the  following — one 
Agrotis  saucia,  a  few  Xylina  rhizolitha,  Cidaria  miata^  and  C. 
psittacata;  Anchocelis  pistacina  and  Xylina  petrificata  more 
abundantly;  while  X.  ferruginea  and  P.  meticulosa  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous;  and  not  less  so  M.  oxyacanthce,  but  the 
latter  seems  to  be  attracted  rather  by  light  than  ivy  ;  Scopelosoma 
satellitia  was  also  very  common,  and  Calocampa  vetusta  not  rare. 
C.  exoleta  seems  not  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood ;  while 
neither  Orthosia  macilenta,  0.  lota,  Anchocelis  rufina,  A.  litura, 
nor  Cerastis  vaccinii  put  in  an  appearance.  Cheimatobia  hrumata 
abounded  in  the  hedges  in  November.  During  the  summer  I 
took  Stilhia  anomala  on  cliffs  by  the  sea,  or  pastures  beside  the 
shore.  I  sought  unsuccessfully  for  it  in  Howth  Castle  demesne, 
where  the  larva  should  occur  if  Newman's  description  of  its 
favourite  haunts  is  correct,  namely,  "  open  parts  of  woods."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  my  observations  can  be 
confirmed  by  those  who  have  taken  this  insect  in  other  localities, 
in  the  South  of  England  or  at  Kinloch  Kannoch,  in  Scotland. 
One  of  my  specimens  is  of  a  deep  blue-black  on  the  fore  wings. — 
Wm.  F.  de  V.  Kane;  Kingstown,  Ireland,  February  10,  1882. 

Entomological  Evening  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. — At  the 
"Entomological  Evening,"  held  at  the  Eoyal  Aquarium,  on 
Monday,  February  6th,  about  forty  gentlemen  attended.  The 
more  interesting  exhibits  included  a  new  Coleophora  from  Wicken 
Fen,  also  fine  series  of  Eupithecia  Helveticaria ;  the  former  taken 
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bat  June,  and  the  Utter  recently  reared  by  Mr.  Meek.  Mr.  G. 
Elisha  brought  for  exhibition  Polia  cki,  varieties  olivacea  and 
others  intermediate  between  that  and  the  type ;  i>erfectly  black 
EupUheeia  reela»gulata ;  also  melanic  Dinmea  fagcUa.  Mr. 
Cooper,  a  very  fine  series  of  varieties  of  Jlybernia  defoliaria, 
taken  by  himself  near  London.  Mr.  Machin  showed  a  box  of  rare 
Lepidoptera,  including  Phyeis  adelpheUa,  EupaecUia  ambiguaita, 
ArgyroUpia  maritimana,  and  LemnatophUa  saliceUa.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Clark,  a  series  of  remarkably  large  Eupithecia  expaiUdata,  Mr. 
Jones,  preserved  and  living  larvae  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Mr. 
South  brought  an  exceedingly  interesting  box  of  the  PUrophoridm 
from  North  Devon  and  elsewhere :  among  them  were  examples  of 
those  recently  described  in  this  magazine ;  the  distinctness  of  his 
new  species,  Amblyptilia  taniadactylm,  as  compared  with  Platy- 
ptilia  ZetUrstedtii,  was  noted.  Mr.  G.  Clark  sent  for  exhibition 
a  beautiful  series  of  the  rare  Crymodes  exuli*^  taken  by  him 
last  summer  in  luvernesshire :  they  were  remarkable  for  tl  • 
uniformity  of  type  which  characterises  Scotch  examples  of  tins 
moth,  when  compared  with  the  very  variable  form  occurring  in 
Iceland.— J.  T.  C. 

PuLEx  Feeding  on  LEProoPTERous  Larv£. — Some  time  ago 
I  visited  a  seed  warehouse,  and,  seeing  a  number  of  larvas  feeding 
on  some  peas,  I  took  a  quantity  of  them  home  to  examine.  I 
detected  amongst  them  the  larvs  of  CEcophora  p»eudo$pretella 
and  Endrotii /en€9trella.  Another  larva  was  there  which  I  could 
not  make  out.  A  short  time  ago,  however,  the  question  was 
solved  by  the  emergence  of  a  number  of  fleas,  apparently  PuUx 
irritanM,  On  closely  examining  them  I  found  the  stomach  fluids 
quite  transparent,  and  not  red  in  colour,  as  when  the  lively  little 
torments  liave  fed  upon  mankind.  This  fact  led  me  to  watch 
them  more  closely,  with  the  result  that  I  found  them  feeding 
liberally  on  the  juices  of  the  above-mentioned  lepidopterous  Urvte. 
I  gathered  some  consolation  on  seeing  my  lively  little  friends 
feeding  on  two  tpeeies  of  Unrn,  which  frequently  cause  us 
lepidopterists  ao  much  annoyance  by  in  turn  feeding  on  our  care- 
fully stored  pups.  I  should  mention  that  those  larvie  which  had 
been  attacked  by  the  fleas  appeared  to  pine  away  and  die.  I  had 
nothing  but  peaa,  fleaa,  and  UrT0  in  the  gallipot,  covered  with 
pkta-glaaa,  through  which  I  obiarvod  thin  economy  of  nature.— 
CuAS.  J.  Bodbn;  158,  Snows  Fialda,  8.B.,  February  15,  1B81. 
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Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  vigorous  Society  was  held  in  a  lecture-room 
at  the  Free  Library,  Liverpool,  on  the  30th  January,  the  president, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  in  the  chair.  After  re-election  to  that  office  for 
the  sixth  time,  Mr.  Capper  gave  an  interesting  resume  of  the  history 
and  work  done  by  the  Society  since  its  foundation  early  in  1877. 
Since  that  period  fifty-six  meetings  had  been  held,  at  which  fifty- 
one  papers  had  been  read,  forty-five  of  which  had  been  contri- 
buted by  its  own  members,  which  now  number  about  sixty.  A 
circulating  library  of  entomological  works  has  been  formed,  with 
a  goodly  number  of  volumes,  and  more  pleasing  still  is  it  to  find 
how  largely  it  has  been  used.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  officers, 
whose  energy  has  brought  about  this  desirable  condition. — 
J.  T.  C. 


OBITUARY. 

Robert  W.  Sinclair. — This  high-spirited  and  energetic 
young  entomologist  died  January  28th,  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
of  acute  pneumonia,  at  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital,  Dublin. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  whose  age  was  but  twenty-two  years,  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Robert  S.  Sinclair,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Province  of  Berar,  India.  Sad  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  part 
with  an  ardent  lover  of  Nature,  it  seems  doubly  so  when  it  is  he 
who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  was  pleasantly  chatting  with  us,  and 
apparently  promising  so  much  in  after  life.  At  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Sinclair,  which  was  largely  attended  by  his  fellow- students 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Professor  Houghton,  in  an  address 
given  at  the  grave,  having  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  deceased's 
father,  added,  "  and  his  son,  whose  early  death  we  now  deplore, 
bid  fair  to  outshine  him."  Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  gave  him  a  grant  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  entomological  researches  during  the  coming  season. 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  and  had 
but  one  examination  to  pass  before  completing  his  college 
kourse.— J.  T.  C 

J.  W.  JoBSON. — It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  announce  the 

^early  death  of  this  young  collector,  so  well  known  for  his  energetic 

rork  in  the  New  Forest,  &c.     Mr.  Jobson  fell  a  victim  to  our 

"national  disease— consumption— at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

He  died  at  his  father's  house,  Ley  ton,  on  the  10th  February.— 

J.  T.  C. 
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NOTES  FROM   CURRENT   ENTOMOLOGICAL  LITERATURl 

EkMNOMio  EKTOMoiiOOY.—The  Report  of  the  Judges  on  the  Derby 
Prize-Fann  Competttioti,  1881,  has  been  issued  in  the  *  Journal  of  the 
Roval  Agricultural  Society  of  England/  vol.  xxxvii..  part  ii.  In  this  report 
will  be  found  many  interesting  references  to  debtructive  insects  amongst 
fimm  crops.  Those  most  attacked  were  oats  by  0$cinis  vtutator.  Curt :  of 
this  it  is  said  (p.  467)— "Insect  life  was  very  active  this  spring,  despite  the 
sererity  of  the  winter.  A  tiresome  tiny  maggot  attacked  the  stem  of  the 
OttU  soon  after  it  was  above  ground,  and,  penutrating  its  inner  case,  cut  oS 
the  shoot  which  should  have  produced  the  ear.  The  plant  for  a  time  looked 
dead,  but  subsequeutly  made  an  effort  to  recover  itself  and  put  forth  a 
number  of  minute  faint  stems  many  of  which  produced  a  diminutive  ear. 
The  result  of  the  attacks  of  tliis  insect  had  a  roost  damaging  effect  upon 
the  oat-crop."  The  man  gold- wurzel  ^y  (Antkomyia  beta)  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  Judges  as  more  or  less  destructive  (pp.  407,  481,  403, 
510,  5*24,  and  580).  Various  remedies  against  this  pi'st  are  suggested 
(p.  468),  chiefly  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  plant  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
outgrow  the  attack  of  the  larvae  of  A.  beta.  Amongst  these  remedies  were 
*'  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  mineral  phosphate,"  the  latter  being  said  to  be 
best  Soot  is  also  mentioned  as  of  advantage.  We  are  very  glad,  however,  to 
note  that  the  most  successful  remedy  appears  to  be  the  encouragement  of 
small  birds.  At  page  481  the  report  says — "  In  Mr.  Br)'er8  fields  and  in 
others  we  have  noticed  flocks  of  little  birds,  mostly  sparrows  and  chaffinches, 
that  were  feeding  on  the  insects.  So  well  had  they  done  their  work  at 
Markeaton  Park,  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  maggot  in  the 
leaves ;  the  vesicle  had  been  torn  open  and  the  maggot  remo%'ed,  let  us  hope 
into  Sflife  custody."  Reference  is  made  (p.  530)  to  the  tuniip  beetle,  PAyuo- 
treta  nsmorutn,  Linn.,  which  seems  in  this  instance  to  have  been  cured  in  the 
following  manner — "  by  drawing  over  them  elder  boughs,  horse-hoeing  with 
elder  boughs  tied  to  the  sides  of  the  horse-hoe,  rolling,  sprinkling  with 
diluted  paraffin,  and  finally  with  fresh-slaked  lime."  It  is  not  suggested 
which  remedy  proved  most  effectual,  probably  tlie  paraffin,  for  in  "  Through 
the  Light  Continent"  (p.  58)  Mr.  Saunders  mentions  that  remedy  as  most 
generally  used  with  success  in  Colorado,  against-potato  bugs  and  grasahoppera. 

Skkicicultuke. — In  the  'Journal  of  Science'  for  February,  Mr.  J.  W. 
SUter  reviews  the  "  Handbook  of  the  Collection  illustrative  of  the  Wild  Silks 
of  India  in  the  India  Museum,"  by  Thomas  Wardle.  Mr.  Slater  makes 
soma  pertioent  remarks  which  are  worthy  of  perusal  by  those  interested  in 
the  production  of  silk,  whether  from  a  commeivial  or  natural-history  point 
of  view. 

IcHKKUMOK  Paaasitks  OP  BuTTBHFUEs.  —  Mr.  A.  S.  Packard,  in 
*  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Soo.  of  Nat  Hist,'  vol.  xxi.,  part  i.  (published 
November.  IhhIj,  givos  deaeriptions  of  some  new  Ichneumon  pajasites  of 
North* AmericsM  Butterflies.  In  this  p«per  Mr.  Packard  rofera  to  some 
ieoie  epecies,  moat  of  which  he  has  deaoribed  as  now  to  Scieooe. 

louKKOMomojt  or  OKVovsuias.—Mr.  Ed.  Parfitt,  in  *  lUport  and 
Transac.  of  Devon.  Aeioc.,*  1881,  p.  U4l,  contributes  to  the  fauna  of  that 
ooanty  a  list  of  ieboeumoos  observed  therein.  IMie  list,  with  introductory 
oolaa,  oocqpies  opwaide  of  fifty  pages*  end  will  bo  found  useful  to  Mtudenu 
of  that  Older.  J.  T.  C. 
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ON   THE   DISEASES   OF  LEPIDOPTEROUS   LARV^. 
By  a.  B.  Earn. 

Having  been  looking  through  the  manuscript  of  a  translation 
which  I  made  some  years  ago  of  M.  Pasteur's  masterly  work  on 
*  Diseases  of  Silkworms,'  I  thought  that  parts  of  it  might  have 
some  practical  bearing  on  the  rearing  of  lepidopterous  larvae 
generally,  and  I  accordingly  send  for  publication  the  following 
hints  on  the  disease  with  which,  it  appears  to  me,  lepidopterists 
are  most  concerned. 

M.  Pasteur  attributes  the  disasters  which,  for  the  last  twenty 
or  more  years,  have  attended  commercial  silkworm-rearing,  to  two 
principal  diseases,  namely,  to  "  pehrine,''  or  spotted  disease,  and  to 
"flacherie.''  To  sericulturists  the  former  of  these  diseases  is  of 
the  greater  importance,  while  to  rearers  of  our  indigenous  larvae 
the  latter  appears  to  be  the  greater  evil. 

Pebrine  is  not  only  a  contagious,  but  essentially  an 
hereditary,  disease,  and  (as  will  be  readily  understood)  entails 
great  loss  where  the  same  species  has  to  be  reared  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  generations,  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  silk-moth,  wild  specimens  cannot  be  taken  to  deposit  eggs  for 
fresh  rearings.  Those  entomologists  who  rear  specimens  from 
the  eggs  for  their  collections  do  so  for  a  few  generations  at  most, 
and  start  again  from  time  to  time  with  eggs  from  wild  specimens ; 
thus  almost,  if  not  entirely,  avoiding  a  disease  which  becomes 
more  formidable  to  each  successive  generation.  Flacheriey 
although  it  may  be  hereditary,  may  on  the  other  hand  be 
suddenly  developed  in  a  brood  of  larvae,  and  kill  every  individual ; 
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flmd  for  these  reasons  it  is  the  disease  which  most  affects  us. 
Ftacherie  is  most  fatal  just  as  larvn  are  arriving  at  maturity. 
The  larvn  have  apparently  fed  up  well,  and  although  there  hax 
been  a  few  deaths  they  have  not  been  sufliciently  numerous  to 
eause  serious  alarm  and  have  been  attributed  generally  to 
diarrhcea.  When  nearly  full  fed,  and  in  appearance  healthy, 
they  are  so  feeble  that  their  movements  are  scarcely  perceptible ; 
they  stretch  themselves  out  on  their  food-plant  or  on  the  top  or 
sides  of  the  rearing-cage,  and  remain  without  moving  till  they 
die,  frequently  hanging  down  supported  only  by  some  of  their 
claspers.  In  these  positions  they  sooner  or  later  become  flaccid, 
sometimes  this  takes  place  in  a  very  short  time,  and  they  putrefy 
and  turn  black  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  skins  being  flUed  by 
decomposing  fluid — being  "moist  unpleasant  bodies,"  as  Mr. 
Mantalini  would  have  remarked.  It  is  said  that,  if  a  silkworm 
rearing-house  (magnanerie)  is  entered  when  the  worms  are  dying  of 
flo/cherxtt  a  sour  disagreeable  odour  is  perceptible,  due  to  volatile 
fatty  acids  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  matter  contained 
in  the  intestinal  canals,  and  which  is  given  off  by  the  worms. 
Death  is  due  to  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions 
rapervening  on  the  fermentation  above  mentioned ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  healthy  larvaa 
by  soiling  their  food  with  the  fermenting  matter  from  the 
intestinal  canal. 

Plaeherie  is  due  to  overcrowding  of  larvae,  to  undue  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  to  too-succulent  food  or  to  food  given  when 
very  damp,  or  to  defective  aeration  of  the  breeding-cages.  Some 
of  these  causes  may  develop  fatal  effects  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  others  simply  weaken  the  larvflB,  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
disease  which  will  afterwards  decimate  the  brood.  Larvn  do  not 
urinate,  and  the  large  amount  of  moisture  they  as  a  rule  take  in 
with  their  food  has  in  great  measure  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
transpiration ;  anything,  therefore,  which  checks  this  trans- 
piration is  injurious. 

If  a  few  large  larve  with  their  food  be  placed  in  a  perfectly* 
dosed  vessel,  they  will  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  be  ooyered 
by  moiftore  which  they  have  transpired,  and  which  there  has 
been  no  current  of  air  to  carry  off.  Internal-feeding  larva,  even 
under  natural  conditions,  seem  very  liable  to  die  of  this  disease. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  larva  of  the  genus  8e$ia  dead  of  it,  as 
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»Jso  those  of  the  genus  Nonagria—larYse,  in  fact,  feeding  in  a 
tagnant,  moist  atmosphere. 
A  dry  atmosphere  and  a  good  current  of  air  are  essential  to 
uhe  well-being  of  larvae ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  food  should  be  free  from  external  moisture,  such  as  rain, 
mist,  dew,  &c.,  and  not  of  too  young  or  luxuriant  growth.  If 
watery  ejections  are  noticed  in  the  rearing-cage,  be  sure  that 
there  is  at  least  a  stagnation  of  air;  and  nothing  is  more  fatal  to 
the  health  of  larvae  than  a  moist  and  stagnant  atmosphere.  A 
vessel  Vjontaining  quick-lime  might  be  placed  in  the  rearing-cage 
with  advantage,  the  larvae  of  course  being  prevented  from  contact 
with  the  lime,  which  will  absorb  much  of  the  humidity  in  the 


Greater  success  is  likely  to  attend  the  rearing  of  small 
batches  of  larvae  than  when  many  are  placed  together.  Where 
possible,  larvae,  I  find,  do  best  when  confined  in  gauze  bags  on 
their  food-plants;  if  they  are  thus  bagged  on  branches,  care 
should  be  taken  that,  however  high  the  wind  may  be,  the  branch 
will  swing  free  of  all  obstructions.  In  wet  weather  the  larvae 
should,  if  fed  up  in  cages,  be  placed  in  a  room  where  there  is  a 
current  of  air — in  front  of  an  empty  fireplace,  for  instance. 

The  Dartons,  Dartford,  March  9, 1882. 


NATURAL   LOCALITIES   OF   BRITISH   COLEOPTERA. 

By  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

No.  IL— OUE  OWN  HOUSES. 

In  treating  of  the  natural  localities  of  British  Coleoptera,  the 
question  arises  whether  it  is  better  to  take  the  different  groups 
in  order,  and  point  out  where  the  members  of  these  groups  are 
to  be  found;,  or  whether  it  is  better  to  take  different  localities, 
such  as  a  wood,  the  sea-shore,  a  hay-stack,  rotten  wood,  &c., 
and  say  a  few  words  on  the  beetles  that  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
these  localities.  The  first  course  is  the  most  satisfactory  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  as  different  groups  are  usually  formed 
for  peculiar  habitats,  and  are  usually  found  in  such  habitats, 
though  it  may  be  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Still  there 
are  great  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  thus  we  may  very  often  sweep 
or  beat  ground-beetles  off  herbage  or  trees,  and  many  species 
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Are  fotind  ander  bark;  many  of  the*  CRrnnn  i, 
often  found  on  flowers.    Ab,  then,  these  pa  iv 

to  serve  as  hints  to  beginners,  as  showing  them  roughly  whi  i 
they  may  expect  to  fiiid  certain  groups  or  certain  particular 
insects,  it  seems  preferable  to  adopt  the  second  course,  viz.,  to 
take  different  localities  and  point  out  what  beetles  we  ni:!\ 
expect  to  find,  if  we  work  them.    At  the  same  time  it  most  1 
onderstood  that  this  at  times  may  involve  a  little  repetition  ai:  i 
a  Uttle  confusion,  for,  as  we  first  saw,  there  are  many  beetl 
that  are  found  iu  the  most  varied  positions  ;  in  fact  som^  set m 
almost  ubiquitous,  and  turn  up  wherever  one  goes. 

We  need  not  go  far  to  begin ;  we  have  a  very  fair 
odlecting  ground  in  our  own  houses.  Of  course  "black- 
beetles'*  will  at  once  occur  to  the  beginner,  but  these  belong 
to  the  Orthoptera,  and  are,  therefore,  not  Coleoptera  at  all. 
There  are,  however,  plenty  of  bomi  fide  beetles.  We  may  perhaps 
first  mention  the  elegant  steel-blue  cellar  beetle,  Prutonychu$ 
terrieola,  which  is  often  common  in  cellars  and  outhouses. 
Sphodrui  leucophtfialmus  is  another  species  that  haunts  the  same 
localities,  but  prefers  bakehouses  ;  it  is  apparently  rare,  although 
said  to  have  been  common  near  the  metropolis.  Species  of 
Blapt  are  also  found  in  the  same  places.  Wine-cellars  are  often 
productive  of  good  species,  which  inhabit  the  dark-looking 
fungi  that  grow  on  the  walls.  Not  long  ago  I  received  Atomaria 
nigripennU,  Mycetaa  hirta,  and  the  rare  Orihoperut  alomarius 
from  such  a  cellar  in  Gloucester ;  the  latter,  I  believe,  had  only 
been  taken  before  by  Mr.  Crotch,  at  Devizes.  Atomaria  mpri- 
pemUs,  the  prettiest  of  the  Atomaria,  is  mentioned  by  StephcuB 
as  common  in  cellars  at  Nottingham.  Several  species  of  Crypto- 
phagi  also  occur  with  these  beeties. 

The  wood-work  of  old  honaea  ia  often  infested  with  beetles ; 
erery  one  has  heard  of  the  **  death-watch,"  whose  ticking  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  has  caused  much  fear  to  superstitious  minds ; 
this  noise  is  caused  by  certain  species  of  Anobium,  probably  by 
the  clicking  of  their  mandibles  while  working  or  calling  their 
mates.  Anolnum  MtriaUtm  ia  the  commonest :  this  is  the  species 
that  makes  the  little  round  holes  in  old  furniture  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  Xeatohium  teuediUum  is  abo  a  common  species 
Ideally.  Another  member  of  the  group,  AnMum  pametum^ 
pfiifsni  bread  and  farinaceous  substanoea  to  wood.    Many  apeoies 
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I^Kf  Ptinidce  also  occur, — of  these  Ptinus  fur  and  P.  crenatus  are 

|H|he  commonest ;  while  the  pretty  Ptinus  sexpunctatus  is  always  a 

rarity.     Mezium  affine,  looking  like  a  ruby  in  a  bright  light,  and 

iGihhium  scotias,  its  close  ally,  must  not  be  forgotten.  I  once 
received  a  very  large  number  of  the  former  species,  taken  in 
London,  from  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion ;  the  latter  seems  very  rare 
or  hard  to  get  hold  of.  The  commonest  beetle,  however,  of  this 
class  is  Niptus  hololeucus,  which  at  one  time  was  considered  a 
rare  insect,  but  is  now  exceedingly  abundant ;  it  is  often  called 
the  ''  wine-glass  "  beetle,  from  dropping  into  wine-glasses  in  old 
cupboards,  and,  being  unable  to  get  out,  is  so  captured. 

Our  natural-history  collections  often  suffer  very  much  from 
beetles,  Ptinus  far ^  above  mentioned,  being,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  most  mischievous,  although  perhaps  Attagenus  pellio  is  the 
worst  pest  of  insect  collectors.  Megatoma  undata  occasionally 
turns  up  in  boxes  of  insects,  and  rare  Lathridii  occur  sometimes 
in  collections  of  plants.  Mr.  P.  B.  Mason,  of  Burton-on- Trent, 
last  year  found  several  specimens  of  the  very  rare  Lathridius  filum 
in  his  herbarium.  Anthreni  larvae  also  are  sometimes  destructive. 
While  on  the  subject  of  damage  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
Dermestes  lardarius,  which  is  often  found  in  bacon,  and  all  the 
various  species  of  granary  beetles,  of  which  so  extensive  a  list 
is  given  by  Mr.  Billups  in  the  *  Entomologist '  for  Sept.,  1880 
(Entom.  xiii.  208).  Foremost  among  these  come  the  Calandrce, 
then  Tenebrio  obscurus  and  T.  molitor  (whose  larva  is  the  well- 
known  meal-worm),  and  then  Trogosita,  Lemophlceus,  Tribolium, 
Alphitobius,  Rhizopertha,  and  others.  The  great  majority  of  these 
"  granary  beetles  "  ought  not  to  be  in  our  lists,  being  merely 
importations  ;  but,  as  it  is  hard  to  eliminate  those  that  are  not 
British,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  include  the  whole  in  our 
collections  at  all  events.  Many  true  British  species,  such  as 
Homalium  concinnum,  Oligotce,  and  other  Staphylinidce,  and  occa- 
sionally also  the  rare  Mycetophagus  quadriguttatus,  may  be  found 
in  wheat  or  flour  bins  in  farm  outhouses. 

To  pass  on,  one  of  the  best  methods  of  collecting  in  the 
house  is  from  the  windows.  All  of  us  know  how,  on  a  warm 
summer's  day,  the  windows  seem  alive  with  small  insects,  and  if 
we  examine  them  we  shall  find  that  a  great  majority  of  them  are 
coleopterous.  These  mostly  consist  of  small  Staphylinidce  (espe- 
cially Oxyteli  and  Homalotce)^  Trichopterygidce,  Lathridiadcs,  &c. 
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One  day  at  HunBtanion  I  casually  bottled  a  few  TriehopUrjfgidcr 
off  a  lodging-house  window;  one  of  these. turned  out  to  1^ 
T.  Ouirini^  a  speeies  hardly  ever  before  taken,  and  another, 
BmAerwB  fiMeoTWM^  which  had  never  been  captured  in  Britain 
sseapt  by  the  Bev.  A.  Matthews.  EuMa,  and  often  Seydmanidir, 
may  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  The  corridors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  celebrated  for  this  particular  method  of  collecting, 
and  I  hope  that  some  of  the  numerous  rising  generation  of 
London  coleopterists  will  work  them  during  the  coming  season, 
at  they  will  be  sure  to  reap  a  good  harvest.  Trichophya  piU- 
eandt  has  been  taken  there  abundantly;  and  many  good  Crypto- 
pkmyi,  betides  hosts  of  other  things. 

If  an  old  log  be  put  on  the  fire,  the  windows  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  as  numbers  of  wood-beetles  may  be  found  which 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  wood  by  the  heat.  I  remember 
swarms  of  Hylesinu*  oleiperda  having  been  taken  in  this  way  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Gameys,  of  liepton. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  do  not  neglect  your  doorsteps. 
These  are  often  whitened,  and  attract  many  good  species.  Mr. 
Harris,  in  this  way,  took  Bagous  diglyptus  (new  as  British  and 
rare  on  the  Continent)  at  Burton,  and  a  short  while  ago  I  took 
Oxytelus  ifuecatus  (which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  before  recorded 
from  this  district)  in  the  same  fashion. 

Good  beetles,  such  as  Lathndius  carinatuSf  Bembidium  qmnqn^- 
slrurtiMa,  and  others  may  be  often  found  on  the  outside  walls 
of  a  house ;  and  besides  all  these  there  are  beetles  in  thatch, 
bottles  in  pigeon-cotes,  beetles  in  sparrows'  nests  in  our  water- 
piptt,  beetles  in  all  our  surroundings ;  but  these  had  better  be 
treated  of  under  some  other  heading. 

TlM  tabool  UoitM.  Liooolo.  Februar)  1,  IttSS. 


INTRODUCTORY    PAPERS    ON    WHNEVMOSWJE, 
By  Jons-  H.  Hridomak  and  Edward  A.  Fitch. 

No.  II.—ICHNKUMONID.U  (eontinwd). 

Fu^ouENKs,  We$m, 
The  lismaltt  in  this  genus  are  generally  furnished  on  the 
side  of  the  hind  coxa  with  a  distiuct  process,  varying  with 
tht  tptdtt.    For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  give  a  list  of  the 
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different  forms,  as  described  by  Wesmael  in  his  *Teutamen' 
(p.  180).  A  sign  is  placed  before  each  form,  and  these  again  will 
be  placed  in  parentheses  before  the  insect  to  indicate  the  structure 
of  the  00X86  of  each  female.  The  genus  DiadromuSf  Wesm.,  was 
distinguished  from  Phceogenes  by  having  the  apex  of  the  clypeus 
abruptly  depressed.  Wesmael  afterwards  thought  these  two 
genera  might  be  united ;  and  as  Mr.  Marshall  has  merged  them 
in  his  catalogue  we  shall  do  the  same.  Phceogenes  collaris  was 
included  by  Gravenhorst  in  the  genus  Ischnus,  it  having  a  very 
prominent  scutellum ;  but  Wesmael  thought  the  petiole  was  too 
long  and  slender  for  it  to  remain  there,  so  he  moved  it  to 
Diadromus. 

(1.)  The  process  beneath  the  hinder  coxae  in  the  form  of  an 

abrupt  tooth. 
(2.)  The  process  in  the  form  of  an  oblique  keel,  with  the  apex 
produced   into  a  longer   or  shorter  (sometimes  sub- 
obsolete)  tooth. 
(x.)  Keel  of  coxae  straight  or  somewhat  sinuous, 
(xx.)  Keel  of  coxae  interrupted. 
(3.)  Process  in  the  form  of  a  small  crest  or  oblique  line. 
(4.)  Hind  coxae  without  any  process. 

Section  1.— Thorax  and  abdomen  black  ;  antennae  of  female  generally 

white-ringed. 

A.  Femora  and  tibiae  red  (male  and  female). 

5.  (2.  X.)  stimulator,  3^ — 4  lines. 

B.  Legs  red;  hind  tibiae  and  tarsi  dark ^  the  former  pale-ringed  in  the 

middle,  the  latter  pale  at  the  base  of  joints  (male  and  female). 

6.  (2.  X.)  calopus,  2i — 3  lines  {I,  a). 

C.  Legs  almost  entirely  black  (females). 

a.  Antennae  white-ringed.  -         12.  (4.)  cephalotes,  3^—4^  lines  {a), 

b.  Antennae  red. (4.)  similis,  2^  lines. 

Secteon  2. — ScuteUum  pale  marked  (sometimes  black) ;  abdomen  black. 

Femora,  front  and  intermediate  tibiae,  red  (male). 

19.  candidatus,  3^  lines  (s). 

Section  3.— Scutellum  pale  (white  or  whitish,  A  and  C  ;  red,  B) ;  abdo- 
men red  and  black. 

A.  Abdomen  red,  base  more  or  less  black  or  fuscous ;   antennae  white- 
ringed  (females). 
a.  Legs  red  ;  front  coxae  whitish ;  spine  on  hind  coxae  long. 

4.  (1.)  scutellaris,  2^ — 3  lines  (s). 
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b.  Lagt  red ;  bind  coxe  and  femora  black  :  hind  ooi»  unAnned. 

11.  (4.)  troglodjfUt,  S  linen  {I,  t). 

B.  Abdominal  segments,  ''2nd  to  3rd  or  4tb,  vary  from  yeUow-red  to 

brown-red,  or  almoat  black ;  legs  and  antenne  red :  generally  pro- 
and  meso-tborax  also  (female).      IB.  (4.)  collarU,  2^  lines  (I,  t,  a). 

C.  Abdomen  marked  with  red  and  bUck,  or  dark  brown  (males). 

a.  Face  whitish ;  legs  reddish  straw,  base  whitish. 

4.  ictUfUaris,  8  lines  (/.  <). 

b.  Orbits  white:  front  legs  fulvous,  base  white;   hinder  nigro-fuscous, 

apex  of  coxe  and  of  trochanters,  white.     14.  troylodyte$,  "^  lines. 
c  Face  black,  coloured  as  in  the  female,  but  with  the  mesothorax  black. 

18.  coUarit,  ^k  lines  («,  ^  a). 

SsonoN  4. — Scutellum  black ;  abdomen  red,  or  red  and  black. 

A.  Hind  femora  red  :   apex  black ;    base  and  apex  of  hind  tibie  black, 

remainder  red ;  antenns  tricoloured  (females). 

a.  Coxe  red. 

*  Hind  coxsB  armed. 

t  Abdominal  segments,  ist  to  4th,  red.  Ist  more  or  less  black ;  post- 
petiole  shining.  -        •        -        8.  (1.)  mWoyio^oyiiM,  3i — 8  hnes. 
If  Segments,  t2nd  to  4th  or  5th,  red ;  post-petiole  finely  acicuUte. 

7.  ('2.  X.)  fulvUartU,  8^  lines. 
*♦  Hind  coxae  unarmed. 

Segments,  2nd  to  4th,  red ;  post-petiole  shining. 

(4.)  /ormotut,  8^  lines. 

b.  Coxe  black. 

I  SegmeuU,  1st  to  6th,  red ;  petiole  bUck :  tooth  on  coxe  long. 

1.  (1.)  semivulpinut,  8i— 4  lines. 
**  Segments,  1st  to  4th,  red  ;  petiole  black. 

i  Tooth  on  ooxe  moderate.      -         -         ti.  (1.)  planifrom,  8— 8i  lines. 
K  Interrupted  keel  on  hind  coxe.     •      8.  (2.  xx.)  ophthalmicus,  8  lines. 

B.  Legs  red ;  apex  of  hind  femora  and  tibie  black :  segments,  dnd  and 

8rd,  and  towards  the  base  of  the  antenne.  red :  coxe  with  a  very 
minute  tooth  (female).     -  -      17.  imbellU,  2^  lines. 

C.  Legs  red ;  apex  of  hind  femora  and  base  of  hind  ooxe  dark  ;  antenne 

tricoloured  ^^  (females). 

a.  Abdominal  segmenU,  2nd  to  4th,  red,  6th  to  7th  red-margined. 

10.  (8.)  uchiomsUnua,  9i— 8  lines  (/). 

b.  Segments,  1st  to  4th,  red.  10.  (4.)  jweuindm,  8i  lines. 

D.  Legs  red ;  base  of  binder  ooxe  fuseous  (females). 

a.  Anteone  with  a  white  ring. 

^  Abdominal  segments,  1st  to  4th  (and  margins  of  6t) 
wuUnm),  red ;  1st  segment  more  or  less  black  ;  :. 
red  marked. 
t  Hinder  ooue  with  a  small  cmt 

10.  (8.)  UehwmMinua,  ^\ — 8  lines  (/). 
H  UiiMbr  ooui  unarmed.  -  .  -  16.  (4  )  f/iillti/oliu,  8  lin<s. 
^  AbdooMO  red.  base  black :  ooie  with  a  long  tooth. 

4.  (1.)  «ciilW/artf.  81  lines  («). 

b.  Antetiue  dark,  towards  the  base  red.  (4.)  mpigir,  2i  lines. 

•  Tbs  solMBM  vaty  mndi  ia  deplli  of  solottriag ;  sonsUoMs  tbs  |>al«  ring  is 
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E.  Legs  red ;  coxae  and  femora  of  hinder  one  black  (female). 
Antennae  red,  white-ringed ;  abdomen  red,  1st  segment  black. 

14.  (4.)  troglodytes,  ^i — 3  lines  (s,  I). 

F.  Legs  entirely  red ;  antennae  and  abdomen  as  in  E  (female). 

14.  (4.)  troglodytes,  2^ — 3  lines  (s,  I). 

G.  Femora  and  tibiae  red ;  hind  femora  sometimes  more  or  less  fuscous, 

and  sometimes  the  front  ones  also ;  hind  tibiae,  base  black,  apex 
fuscous :  coxae  black,  front  ones  often  red  at  the  apex  (female). 
Segments,  2nd  to  3rd,  red-  or  black-marked,  or  apical  margins  only 
distinctly  or  obsoletely  red ;  antennae  red,  subannulated. 

(4.)  suspicax,  2  lines  {I,  a). 
H.  Femora  and  tibiae  of  front  legs  red,  or  partly  so  ;  remainder  entirely, 
or  nearly  all,  black  (females). 

a.  Hind  coxae  unarmed  ;  middle  of  abdomen  chestnut  or  reddish. 

*  Antennae  white-ringed.    -         -         -         12.  cephalotes,  2^ — 4^  Unes. 
=::*  Antennae  red-ringed.        -         -         -         -     13.  acutus,  2|^ — 8f  lines. 

b.  Hind  coxae  with  a  small  crest ;  antennae  dark  brown ;  abdominal  seg- 

ments, 2nd  to  3rd,  red,  with  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  each. 

(3.)  nanus,  2  lines. 

c.  Hind  coxae  with  a  minute  tooth ;   antennae  dark  brown  ;   abdominal 

segments,  2nd  to  3rd  and  base  of  4th,  red.   (3.)  trepidus,  2^  lines. 
AA.  Coxae  black  (males). 

Abdominal  segments,  2nd  to  4th  or  5th,  red,  sometimes  with  black 
marks  (f) ;  legs  dark,  front  ones  partly  pale,  as  well  as  middle  of 
hind  tibiffi,  and  base  of  femora  more  or  less  so. 

a.  Post-petiole  smooth,  or  faintly  aciculate. 

'!^  Cheeks  dilated  below  the  mandibles  ;  forehead  reticulate,  with  coarse 

punctures.         -         -         -        -         1.  semivulpinus,  d^ — 4  lines. 

'r>=!:  Cheeks  not  dilated  below  the  mandibles  ;  forehead  shining,  with  rather 

fine  punctures. 

t  Face  very  protuberant.   -         -         -        -        3.  melanogomis,  3  lines. 

ft  Face  not  very  protuberant.      -        -         -     2.  planifrons,  3—4  lines. 

b.  Post-petiole  very  rugose,  and  with  tw^o  keels ;  segments,  2nd  to  4th, 

castaneous ;  disk  cloudy  or  black,  partly  red. 

12.  cephalotes,  3^—4^  lines. 

c.  Post-petiole  entirely  punctated. 

*  Hind  tibiae,  towards  the  middle,  piceous  or  black. 

8.  ophthalmicus,  3  lines. 
**  Hind  tibise  pale  red,  also  apex  of  hind  femora.    9.  mitigosus,  ^  lines. 
BB.  Coxae  not  all  black  (males). 

a.  All  the  coxae  red ;  legs  red ;  apex  of  hind  femora,  base  and  apex  ot 

hind  tibiae,  red. 
=:=  Segments,  1st  to  4th,  red.         -         -         -        16.  jucundus,  H  hnes. 
*^:^  Segments,  2nd  to  5th,  red.        .         -         -        7.  fulvitarsis,  H  hnes. 

b.  Hind  coxse  black  ;  front  ones  pale. 

t  Middle  segments  of  abdomen  red-margined. 

1  Face,  or  at  least  the  clypeus,  yellow.  -        -        suspicax,^  Inies. 

+^  Face  black. I'''-  *wi6eto,  2— 2t  lines. 

ft  Segments,  2nd  to  4th,  sometimes  with  dark  marks;  2nd  generally  so; 

hind  coxae  black,  apex  pale  straw.     10.  ischiomelmus,  2^-3  lines. 

ff-^  Segments,  2nd  to  4th  and  margins  of  1st  and  5th,  greater  part  ot  legs, 

and  scape  of  antennse.  red.  -         -       U-  conciliator,  2^  hnes. 

M 
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P.  impiger^  Wesm.,  i^.  stuijncaXt  Wesm.,  P.  nanm,  Wesm.,  and 
P.  trepidut,  Wesm.,  have  been  added  to  the  British  list  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Marshaira  catalogue,  and  P.  timilU  and 
P.  formoiui  have  been  described  as  new  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1B81,  pp.  147-149).  Several  of  these  smaller  and  closely- 
allied  Ichneumons  are  quite  common  in  Britain,  but  they  are 
generally  overlooked,  and  but  little  understood  in  this  country ; 
hence  we  have  but  little  reliable  information  as  to  their  occurrence 
and  habits.  From  the  following  list  of  hosts,  however,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  they  appear  to  be  more  particularly  parasitic  on  the 
larvie  of  the  Micro-Lepidoptera.  Several  species  of  the  genus 
have  been  bred  from  various  Psychida,  Brischke  is  said  to  have 
bred  a  species  from  Saperda  populnea^  which  Ratzeburg  doubtfully 
determined  as  WesmaePs  P.  stLspicax  ('  Die  Ichneumonen,'  iii.  167). 
The  host  was  probably  a  Tortrix,  and  the  species  of  parasite  is 
somewhat  doubtful  (c/.  infra,  host  of  P.  imbellis).  Vollenhoven 
has  well  figured  a  species  belonging  to  the  semivulpinus  and 
mdanogantu  group,  with  the  coxal  process  toothed,  in  his 
*Schetsen*  (pt  1,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  16).  P.  sim'tliB  and  P.formotui  are 
figured  in  the  Entomological  Society's  *  Transactions  *  for  1881 
(pi.  viii.,  figs.  4  &  5). 

The  following  British  species  have  been  bred : — 

1.  semivulpinus,  Or.,  from  Tortrix  rottna  ;   Kawall,  Brischke  (IflBvigiDa). 

Euchromia  rufana  (rosetana,  lib.);    Ron- 
dani. 

5.  melano^nus,  Omsl.  „     (Enectra  pilleriana :   Tagchenberg.     Depres- 

saria  nervosa :  Vollenhoven,  Fitch  Coll. 

6.  stimulator.  Or.  „     Tortrix   viridaiia :    Ratzeburg.     Tponomeota 

padella;  Butler. 
14.  trofflodytat.  (?r.  ,.  Cerostoma?;  Voll. 
17    imMlis,  fr#ii».         „    Tortrix  pupa  in  tumid  twig  of  Populustrsmula: 

Brischke.  [?  Semasia  corollana,  IJiih.  (Hee- 

gerana,  H'Uk.)] 

18.  eoUari*-   '/'  Tortrix  pufia  on  oak :  Brischke. 

19.  oandidiUiiM,  Or.  **e  pupi  phalvne";    Gravenbonit.     Initnv 

viridana;   Bignell. 

Oioauujus,  }Ve*m. 

Abdomen,  female,  iM»f(mentii  9nd  to  4th  entirely,  5th  to  7th,  apei  reil : 
male,  9iid  to  7th  red-margined.  Legs  red,  hind  femora  to  tho 
ottddle :  base  and  apex  of  hind  tibia  fuaoout ;  greater  part  of  hind 
legs  of  Btle  black.     (Male  and  fomale.)     •      patlipaipU,  di  lincM. 

See  Trans.  £ut.  Soc.  Ivond.,  IH81,  p.  149. 
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iETHECERus,  Wesm. 

A.  Apex  of  cheeks  behind  the  mandibles  incurved. 

Segments  1st  to  4th  and  legs  red ;  apex  of  hind  fomora  and  tibiae 
black;  antennas  red,  apex  black;  hind  coxse  furnished  with  a 
small  tooth.     (Female.) 

Middle  of  abdomen  red  or  red-banded ;  front  femora  and  tibiae,  and 
hind  tibiae,  red.     (Male.)         -         -         -       nitidus,  2f— 3  lines. 

B.  Apex  of  cheeks  behind  the  mandibles  straight. 

Segments  2nd  to  4th,  and  legs,  fulvous ;  apex  of  hind  femora,  base 
and  apex  of  hind  tibiae,  black ;  antennae  subtricoloured.  (Female.) 

longulus,  2^  lines. 

See  Trans.  Ent.  See.  Lond.,  1881,  pp.  149,  150. 

Oronotus,  Wesm, 

Segments,  1st  to  4th,  and  legs,  fulvous ;  front  coxae  and  trochanters 
pale ;  apex  of  hind  femora,  base  and  apex  of  hind  tibiae,  black  ; 
2nd  segment  of  male  with  two  black  marks ;  antennae  of  female 
slender  and  white-ringed  (male  and  female). 

] .  binotatus,  3f — 4  lines. 

Gravenhorst  described  his  single  male  as  a  Phygadeuon.  This 
species  is  neither  the  Ichneumon  binotatus  of  Stephens  (111.  Brit. 
Ent.,  Mand.  vii.  147)  nor  of  Desvignes  (Cat.  Brit.  Ichn.,  p.  23). 
Both  sexes  are  beautifully  figured  by  VoUenhoven  in  'Pinaco- 
graphia'  (pi.  36,  figs.  8,  9  &  9a),  where  he  remarks  on  the  general 
facies  of  this  rare  species  having  a  certain  resemblance  to  an 
Anomalon ;  its  slender,  compressed,  abdomen  reminds  one  of 
Limerodes,  VoUenhoven  conjectures  that  it  is  parasitic  on  one  of 
the  grass-feeding  Leucaniidce. 

IscHNUS,  Grav, 

A.  Thorax  red,  variegated  with  black  and  yellow ;   abdomen  black ;  legs 

red  (male  and  female).  -         -         2.  thoracicus,  2— 2^  lines. 

B.  Thorax  not  red  ;  scutellum  only,  sometimes  red. 

a.  Scutellum,  legs,  and  middle  of  abdomen,  red  (female). 

1.  nigricollis,  3  lines. 

b.  Scutellum,  legs,  apex  of  hind  tibiae,  tarsi  and  abdomen,  black  (male). 

1.  nigricollis,  3  lines  (s,  I). 

c.  Scutellum  black  ;  2nd  and  3rd  segments  towards  the  apical  margins  at 

the    sides,  castaneous  ;  legs  red  ;   apex  of  hind  tibiae  and  tarsi 
fuscous  (male).        -----         3.  rujipes,  4^  lines. 

This  genus,  as  restricted  by  Wesmael,  contains  but  one 
Gravenhorstian  species  (thoracicus) ;  it  is  figured  in  Vollenhoven's 
'Schetsen'  (pt.  i.,  pi.  i.,  fig.  3).     The  British  species  of  Ischnus 
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^>peAr  to  be  exclusively  parasitic  on  the  larve  of  Pieropkorid<r  .• 
bot  Dr.  Giraud  has  bred  other  species  from  Talaporia^  CoUapkora, 
and  Argyretthia, 

1.  DigrioolUs,  Wmm.,  from  Pterophorus  (Aciptilia)  galaotodactjlus ;  Barrett, 

Porritt 

a.  tboracicust  (?r.         „    Pterophoras    (MimaMeoptilus)    phsofbotylos ; 

Kaftenbach  ;  P.  (Aciptilia)  poDtadactjlua ; 
Briachke,  "from  larva  feeding  on  the  large 
white-flowering  con  volvulus.  6th  July.**  Rathe'a 
Coll.,  B.  M.  {?  A.  pentadaetylu*  or  M.  mono- 
daetyluM  (pterodactyluM)^  pupa  preserved). 

Heterischnus,  Weim, 

Black ;  legs  red ;  antenne  white-ringed  (female). 

1.  bremcomu^  3— Si  lines. 

EcTOPius,  Wetm, 

Black;  spot  below  the  eyes,  and  base  of  wings,  yellow;  stigma 
fiiBcous ;  femora  and  tibis  red ;  extreme  margin  of  2nd  abdominal 
segment  caslaneous.    (Male.)  1.  rubtUtu^  3  lines. 

The  only  British  specimen  we  know  of  this  species  is  that  in 
the  National  Collection  from  Stephens'  collection,  although 
(Huvenhorst  says  of  it,  *'  Mares  copiose  legi  mense  Aagusto  in 
umbellatis,  circa  Cudovam." 


MiCROLEPTEs,  Orav, 
Black  ;  legs  red  (female).  1.  tpUndidtdw,  Q  Ihies. 

This  species,  originally  described  from  a  single  female  cap- 
tured at  Netley  and  sent  by  Hope  to  Gravenhorst,  is  well  figured 
in  Stephens'  Illustrations  (Mand.  vii.,  pi.  xl.,  fig.  3),  from  two 
■pceimeua  taken  at  Charlton,  in  August,  which  are  now  in  the 
National  Collection.  It  is  also  figured  in  VoUenhoven'a '  Sohetsen * 
(pt  i.,  pL  i.,  fig.  6). 

Alomyia,  l*aii2. 

Black :  abdomen  in  the  middle,  and  tibie,  rufo-teetaoeoua  (female, 
autenns  testaoaoot-ringedK  The  abdomen  of  the  mala  verity 
moeh ;  aometimea  it  is  yeUow  in  the  middle,  more  or  leea  black, 
or  quite  bkek.    ....    1.  Mattolor.  6|— 7  Uooo  (n). 

Thia  aingle  repreaeutative  of  WotOMMl'i  Idmrnmumu  ksUro- 
gastri  and  of  Fdrstor*t  Ahmifina  is  widely  diatributed,  and  not 
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uncommon  in  Britain,  but  it  has  never  been  bred.     This  variable 
^^Mjecies  is  figured  by  Panzer,  Latreille,  Curtis,  and  VoUenhoven. 
^^P    Since  the  table  of  Ichneumones  pneustici  (Entom.  xv.  11)  was 
'    printed,   another   of    Wesmael's   genera   has   been   detected  as 

occurring  in  this  country,  viz.,  Gnathoxys,     The  proper  place  for 

this  genus  in  the  above  table  is  between  f  and  |,  where  ought  to 

be  inserted : — 

1.  Mandibles  unidentate.     Gnathoxys,  Wesm. 

2.  Mandibles  bidentate. 

Gnathoxys,  Wesm. 

Black ;  sides  of  scutellum  (or  entirely  in  a  var.  of  male),  line  at  base 
of  wings,  orbits,  white;  apical  margin  of  abdominal  segments 
reddish  ;  legs  red.  Male,  coxae  and  trochanters  black.  (Male  and 
female.) marginellus,  2^—2>  lines. 

A  splendid  female  was  captured  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell  on  Sep- 
tember 24th,  1881,  at  Plymbridge,  near  Plymouth. 


OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     HABITS     OF     ANTS.* 
Br  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.  Linn.  See. 

Recognition  or  Relations. 

In  my  previous  paper  f  I  have  recorded  some  experiments 
made  with  pupse  in  order  to  determine  in  what  manner  ants 
recognise  their  comrades. 

For  instance,  I  separated  a  nest  of  Formica  fusca  into  two 
divisions  in  the  spring  before  the  season  for  laying  eggs.  Then 
in  the  autumn  I  took  ants  from  one  half  (which  I  may  call  A)  and 
put  them  into  the  other  half  (which  I  may  call  B).  Thus,  of 
course,  there  could  be  no  question  of  individual  recognition. 
Nevertheless,  in  nine  cases  such  ants  were  received  as  friends. 
This  season,  again,  on  the  10th  April,  1881,  I  divided  a  two- 
queened  nest  of  Formica,  leaving  a  queen  in  each  half.  At  that 
time  no  eggs  had  yet  been  laid,  and  of  course  there  were  no  larvse 
or  pupse.  In  due  course  both  queens  laid  eggs,  and  the  young 
ants  were  brought  up  in  each  half  of  the  nest.  I  will  call  the  two 
halves,  as  before,  A  and  B.    On  the  15th  August,  at  9  a.m.,  I  put 

*  Concluding  Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Linnean  Society,  November 
17th,  1881,  continued  from  Entom.  xv.  56. 
+  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xiv.  p.  610. 
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three  of  the  young  ants  from  A  into  B,  and  three  from  B  into  A. 
At  0.30  none  are  attacked.  At  10,  the  same.  At  10.30,  the  same ; 
one  is  being  cleaned.  At  12,  the  same.  At  2  p.m.  the  same.  In 
fact  they  seemed  quite  at  home  with  the  other  ants.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  was  unable  to  recognise  them,  the  paint  having  been  entirely 
remored.  The  ants  were  all  peaceably  together  in  the  neat,  and 
there  were  no  dead  ones  either  in  the  nest  or  in  the  outer  box.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  had  been  treated  as  friends. 

August  17. — I  put  in  three  more  from  B  into  A  at  noon.  At 
12.30  they  were  with  the  other  ants.  At  1,  the  same.  At  2,  the 
same.  At  3,  the  same.  At  5,  the  same.  The  following  morning 
I  was  still  able  to  recognise  them,  though  most  of  the  paint  had 
been  removed.  They  also  were  evidently  treated  as  part  of  the 
community. 

Sept.  19. — Put  in  three  more  from  A  into  B  at  8.80  a.m.  1 
looked  at  them  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour ;  but  none  of  them 
were  attacked.  Next  morning  there  was  no  ant  outside  the  nest, 
nor  had  any  been  killed. 

Oct.  10.— Put  in  three  more  at  7  a.m.,  and  looked  at  intervals 
of  an  hour.  They  were  not  attacked,  and  evidently  felt  them- 
selves among  friends.  The  next  morning  I  was  still  able  to 
recognise  two.  There  was  no  dead  ant  either  in  the  nest  or  the 
outer  box. 

Lastly,  on  the  15th  Oct.,  I  put  in  four  more  at  7  a.m.,  and 
watched  them  all  day  at  short  intervals.  They  exhibited  no  sign 
of  fear,  and  were  never  attacked.  In  fact,  they  made  themselves 
quite  at  home,  and  were  evidently,  like  the  preceding,  recognised 
as  friends.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  at  noon  I  put  in  a 
stranger.  Her  behaviour  was  in  marked  contrast.  The  pre- 
ceding ants  seemed  quite  at  home,  walked  about  peaceably  among 
the  other  ants,  and  made  no  attempt  to  leave  the  nest  The 
stranger,  on  the  contrary,  ran  uneasily  about,  started  away  from 
any  ant  she  met,  and  made  every  effort  to  get  out  of  the  nest. 
After  Hhe  had  three  times  escaped,  I  let  her  go. 

ThuH,  then,  when  a  nest  of  Fonnica  fusca  is  divided  oarly  in 
spring,  and  when  there  are  no  young,  the  ants  produced  in  each 
half  were  in  twenty -eight  cases  all  received  as  friends.  In  no 
WMK  there  iha  liIi^htoKt  trace  of  enmitv. 
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IPeculiarities  of  Manner  in  Different  Species  of  Ants. 
In  one  of  my  previous  memoirs  *  I  have  observed  that  the 
phaviour  of  Lasms^az;i^s  offered  in  some  respects  a  surprising 
ontrast  to  that  of  Formica  fusca.  In  experimenting  on  the 
power  of  recognising  friends  possessed  by  these  species,  I  found 
that  while  specimens  of  Lasiusjlavus  readily,  and  even  of  their 
own  accord,  entered  other  nests  of  the  same  species,  Formica 
fiisca,  on  the  contrary,  showed  a  marked  reluctance  to  do  so ; 
and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  do  so.  At  that 
time,  however,  I  did  not  ascertain  what  became  of  the  specimens 
thus  introduced  into  a  strange  community.  I  thought  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  determine  this ;  so  I  took  six  ants  from  one  of 
my  nests  of  Lasius  flavus,  marked  them,  and  introduced  them 
into  another  nest  of  the  same  species.  As  in  the  preceding  cases, 
they  entered  quite  readily;  but  though  they  were  not  at  first 
attacked,  they  were  evidently  recognised  as  strangers.  The 
others  examined  them  carefully,  and  at  length  they  were  all  driven 
out  of  the  nest.  Their  greater  readiness  to  enter  a  strange  nest 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  subterranean 
species,  their  instinct  always  is  to  conceal  themselves  under- 
ground, whereas  F,  fusca,  a  hunting  species,  does  not  do  so, 
except  to  enter  its  own  nest. 

Longevity  of  Ants. 

In  my  previous  paper  I  have  called  attention  to  the  consider- 
able age  attained  by  my  ants ;  and  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  repeat  here,  mutatis  mutandis,  a  paragraph  from  my  last  com- 
munication with  reference  to  my  most  aged  specimens,  most  of 
those  mentioned  last  year  being  still  alive.  One  of  my  nests  of 
Formica  fusca  was  brought  from  the  woods  in  December,  1874. 
It  then  contained  two  queens,  both  of  which  are  now  still  alive. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  some  of  the  workers  now  in  the  nest 
were  among  those  originally  captured,  the  mortality  after  the  first 
few  weeks  having  been  but  small.  This,  of  course,  I  cannot 
prove.  The  queens,  however,  are  certainly  more  than  seven,  and 
probably  more  than  eight,  years  old.  In  the  following  nests,  viz, 
another  nest  of  F.  fusca,  which  I  brought  in  on  the  6th  June, 

*  Journ.  Linn.  Soc. 
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1875,  and  one  of  La$iM$  niger  on  the  dOth  November,  1875,  there 
were  no  queens;  and,  as  alrendy  mentioned,  no  workers  have 
been  produced.  Those  now  living  are  therefore  the  original  ones ; 
and  they  must  be  between  six  and  seven  years  old. 

I  had  also  some  workers  of  Latms  niger^  which  I  began  to 
observe  on  the  6th  July,  1875 ;  the  last  of  these  died  on  June 
15th.  1881 ;  and  some  of  Formica  cinerea  on  the  29th  November, 
1875 ;  the  ants  in  this  nest  died  off  somewhat  rapidly,  the  last  on 
July  l^drd,  1881.     There  were  no  queens  in  eitlier  of  these  nests. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES,    CAPTURES.  Ac. 

Abotsnis  Adippe  at  Wicken. — Having  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  small  house  in  this  village,  I  devoted  the  first  fortnight 
of  last  August  to  entomologising.  Ten  years  previously  I  had, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  F.  D.  AVheeler,  of  Norwich,  made  my 
first  acquaintance  with  Notiagria  Heliiianni^  Apamea  fibrota,  and 
various  other  fen  species.  These  are  so  well  known  to  be 
inhabitants  of  Wicken  Fen  that  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  you 
with  a  list  of  even  the  better  species  I  took.  My  house  was 
some  five  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  fen ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  numerous  specimens  of  PapUio  Machaon 
from  finding  their  way  to  my  garden,  and  among  them,  much  to 
my  surprise,  I  took  on  August  1st  a  specimen  of  Argynnii  Adippe. 
Now  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  Cambridgeshire  knows  tlmt 
no  other  English  county  is  so  destitute  of  woods ;  and  A,  Adippe, 
AS  far  as  I  know,  is  entirely  a  wood  insect.  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  it  frequents  none  but  large  woods.  The  only 
attempt  at  a  wood  within  moderate  reach  of  the  ^  is  a 

spinney,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long  auii  mi;  >vide, 
chiefly  celebrated  as  producing  Iladena  atripUcii  in  some  quan- 
tities. H.  atriplicii,  however,  is  a  species  that  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  fen-oountiy,  whereas  A.  Adippe  has,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  been  recorded  from  two  localities  only  in 
Cambridgeshire.  From  Mr.  Skertchley's  interesting  book  on 
'  The  Fenland  Paet  and  Present'  I  learn  that  it  has  occurred  at 
Bourn  Wood,  nine  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  and  that  a  single 
specimen  was  taken  at  Wisbech  in  1876.  If  the  present  note 
should  come  under  the  eye  of  the  genUeuian  who  mx 
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Wisbech  capture,  perhaps  he  would  favour  your  readers  with 
Esome  details  concerning  it.  I  find,  on  reference,  that  Stainton 
and  Newman  give  no  Cambridgeshire  localities  for  the  butter% 
in  question.— Gilbert  Henry  Kaynor  ;  Hereward  Hall,  Ely, 
February  20,  1882. 

Hermaphrodite  Lyc^na  Alexis.— During  August  last,  a 
friend  who  had  been  collecting  for  my  brother  gave  him  an 
hermaphrodite  specimen  of  Lyccena  Alexis,  which  he  had  taken 
near  Sturton,  in  North  Notts.— T.  Gibbs,  jun.  ;  Bi-etby,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  February  9,  1882. 

Larvae  of  Smerinthus  ocellatus.  In  August  of  last  year 
Mr.  F.  Purchas  and  I  collected  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  larvae  of 
this  moth  from  the  apple-trees  in  our  gardens,  which  nearly 
adjoin.  The  amount  of  leaf  pabulum  devoured  by  them  was 
surprising,  and  had  they  been  allowed  to  hav^  remained  on  the 
trees  they  would  have  quickly  stripped  them  of  leaves. — Joseph 
Anderson,  jun.  ;  Chichester,  March  15,  1882. 

Larvje  of  Stauropus  fagi  feeding  on  Apple. — On  the  i2th 
August,  1881,  a  caterpillar  of  Stauropus  fagi  about  half-grown 
was  found  by  Mr.  Purchas  on  an  apple-tree  in  his  garden.  When 
in  captivity  I  gave  it  oak  and  apple,  but  it  greatly  preferred  the 
leaves  of  the  latter.  In  due  time  it  spun  up,  choosing,  however, 
two  oak -leaves  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  the  pupa.  I  can  see 
that  it  safely  passed  into  the  pupa  state,  and  hope  that  eventually 
it  will  produce  a  fine  imago.  I  may  mention  that  one  of  the  horns 
was  slightly  deformed.  Neither  Stainton  nor  Newman  mention 
apple  as  a  food  plant;  perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  useful  to 
some  collectors  to  know  that  the  larva  can  be  reared  on  this  tree. 
— Joseph  Anderson,  jun.  ;  Chichester. 

Nyssia  hispid  aria.— On  February  25th  I  took  a  good  series  of 
Nyssia  hispidaria  in  Richmond  Park,  one  specimen  being  a  black 
variety.  I  also  saw  Amphidasis  prodromaria  taken;  Phigalia 
pilosaria  being  common.— J.  A.  Cooper:  32,  Bingfield  Street, 
London,  N.,  March  15,  1882. 

Early  appearance  of  Brephos  parthenias.— As  an  instance 
of  the  effect  the  present  extraordinarily  mild  weather  is  having 
upon  the  emergence  of  insects,  I  may  mention  that  I  observed 
B.  parthenias  flying  in  numbers  over  the  tops  of  the  birch-trees 
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ia  the  woods  between  Epping  and  Ongar  on  the  12th  March. 
I  capiared  a  few  apeoiroena,  acme  of  which  had  evidently  been  on 
the  wing  some  daya,  and  I  think  the  first  week  in  this  month  may 
be  safely  given  aa  the  date,  this  year,  of  the  first  appearance  of 
Brtpkoi  in  this  locality.  On  referring  to  my  diary  I  find  my  earliest 
previous  capture  in  past  seasons  was  on  the  3Bth  March. — Habold 
Conquest;  Chingford,  March  15,  1882. 

Dastcampa  rubioinea,  &,c. — This  species  was  taken  by  me 
on  October  25th.  I  found  it  enjoying  itself  on  the  ivy-bloom  in 
the  garden,  in  company  with  Hoporina  croceago  and  Xylina  tetni- 
brunnea.  In  reply  to  notes  from  Bournemouth,  Xylophasia 
pchfodon,  Phlogopfiora  meticidosa  and  Plusia  gamma  have  been 
very  abundant  in  this  neighbourhood. — T.  Houlton;  Hawleyi 
Hants,  near  Scarborough,  January  14,  1882. 

Early  Appearance  of  Cidaria  corylata.— On  March  12th 
I  captured  a  specimen  of  C  corylata  in  ver}^  fine  condition,  in  a 
lane  near  Child's  Hill.  This  is,  I  think,  ver}'  early  for  this 
species.— J.  Russell;  6.  Leverton  Street,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

Cheimatobia  bru&(ata.— Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  announcement 
(Entom.  XV.  57)  of  "  A  Geometer  new  to  Science,''  seems  to  base  his 
conclusions  principally  on  the  date  of  capture,  judging  from  the 
following  remarks :— "  The  species  is  so  much  like  C.  brumata  that 
I  entertained  some  doubt  about  it  being  a  distinct  species ;  but 
he  yesterday  (February  7th)  visited  the  spot  where  he  found  the 
larve,  and  captured  five  males  (two  just  emerged)  and  one  female 
on  grass  and  posts  near  the  sweet  gale.  I  think  this  conclusively 
proves  that  the  moth  is  quite  distinct  from  C.  brumata,  sk  that 
species  must  have  been  quite  over  for  a  full  month.**  I 
inform  Mr.  Cooke  that  C.  brumata  is  generally  quite  cuiimion 
here  right  away  to  the  end  of  January;  I  have  seen  specimens- 
even  in  a  severe  winter— in  perfect  condition  in  the  middle  of 
February ;  in  fact  it  is  often  seen  quite  to  the  end  of  that  month 
(Febroary),  and  odd  ones  have  been  taken  in  the  bepnnin^  of 
March.- J.  W.  Cabtkb;  Bradford,  March  14,  1888. 

Description  op  thk  Labva  op  PtKBOpRORUs  mono- 
DAOTTLOS,  //tfiti.,  »  Ptsbodaottlus,  ffoiT.— During  laat  sammer 
a  young  ** plume'*  larva,  which  proved  to  be  this  species,  was 
uasidsatslly  brought  in  with  some  convolvulus  I  had  gathered  for 
a  brood  of  UnrsB  of  P.  psnitidadifliu.    By  the  middle  of  August 
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was  full-grown,  when  I  described  it  as  follows  : — Length,  when 
it  rest,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  stout  in  proportion, 
[ead  polished  and  rather  small,  narrower  than  the  2nd  segment. 
*ody  uniform  and  cylindrical,  tapering  a  little  posteriorly. 
Segmental  divisions  well  defined  and  deeply  cut  ventrally ;  each 
tubercle  emits  a  tuft  of  short  but  rather  strong  hairs.  Ground 
colour  bright  yellowish  green,  more  decidedly  green  on  the  back; 
head  pale  yellow,  the  mandibles  light  brown.  A  fine  but  clear 
yellowish  white  line  forms  the  dorsal  stripe ;  there  is  a  much 
broader  stripe  of  the  same  colour  along  the  spiracular  region, 
and  the  space  between  it  and  the  spiracles  is  prickled  with  streaks 
and  spots  of  the  same  colour.  Spiracles  black,  hairs  greyish. 
Ventral  surface,  legs,  and  prolegs  uniformly  pale  green.  The 
pupa,  although  attached  by  the  tail  only,  was  laid  flat  along  the 
top  of  the  cage.  It  produced  a  fine  imago  on  September  14th. — 
Geo.  T.  Porritt  ;  Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield,  Feb.  3,  1882. 

Collecting  near  Coventry. — One  afternoon  in  the  woods  of 
Bubbinhall,  near  Coventry,  convinced  me  that  it  was  a  locality 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  by  collectors.  In  about  two  hours, 
besides  many  more  common  species,  a  friend  and  myself  took 
about  half  a  dozen  Erastria  fuscula,  Phorodesma  hajularia^  and 
Oeometra  papilionaria,  which  latter  was  very  common.  This  was 
in  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired. — H.  Rowland  Brown  ;  Oxhey  Grove,  Stanmore. 

Fixity  of  Tenure  by  a  Moth. — For  the  last  three  days  a 
specimen  of  TcBniocampa  gothica  has  occurred  in  a  similar 
position  outside  one  of  the  window-frames  of  my  dining-room, 
which  has  been  unoccupied  each  evening,  when  presumably 
the  moth  was  absent  on  business.  To-day  it  is  not  there. 
This  habit  may  be  general  in  the  insect  world,  but  I  never 
remember  noticing  it  before ;  Piepers  instances  it  as  a  mark  of 
retentive  memory  in  an  East  Indian  butterfly  (Entom.  x.  270).— 
Edward  A.  Fitch;  Maldon,  Essex,  March  21,  1882. 

Fungus  growing  on  Dead  Larva. — I  found  on  March  11th, 
about  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  digging  for 
pupae  at  the  trunk  of  an  ash  near  Curraghmore,  a  lepidopterous 
larva  attacked  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  figured  in  the  '  Ento- 
mologist,' vol.  xi.,  p.  121.  The  fungus,  which  is  well  developed, 
appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  genus  Torrubia,  as  described  by 
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Dr.  Buchanan  White  in  the  article  ahove  quoted.  The  fungus  is 
somewhat  more  robust  than  that  figured  in  18T8,  and  the  lanra,  of 
what  tpeoias  I  know  not,  is  more  contracted  and  shrivelled. — 
(Rer.)  William  W.  Flemtno;  Portlaw.  Co.  Waterford,  M  u  li 
13,  1882. 

Plbctroscblis  artoula,  Oytt.— Whilst  staying  at  Chilham, 
near  Canterbury,  in  September  last,  I  caught  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  PlectroBcelU  aridula,  Gyll.,  by  sweeping  amongst  the 
herbage  under  hedgerows.  At  the  time  I  did  not  recognise  the 
species,  or  probably  I  should  have  been  able  to  obtain  many 
more  specimens.  Unfortunately  I  can  now  only  find  one  of  them 
in  my  laurel  bottle.  I  hope  to  get  the  species  again  next  year,  as 
I  believe  most  HaUicid<e  are  generally  to  be  found  on  their 
respective  food-plants  in  their  localities.— A.  Sidney  Olliff; 
36,  Mornington  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Callistds  lunatus,  F.,  at  Reioate.— It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that,  on  the  13th  Of  last  month,  after 
several  unsuccessful  visits  to  Reigate  in  hopes  offinding  this 
beautiful  Coleopteron,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  its  habitat, 
and  captured  nine  specimens.  I  have  little  doubt  I  should  have 
been  enabled  to  supply  a  few  to  friends  if  allowed  to  collect  a 
little  longer ;  but,  after  some  few  minutes  my  happiness  was  some- 
what rudely  terminated  by  a  pair  of  the  most  cantankerous 
gamekeepers  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet  with,  and  whom  no 
amount  of  persuasion  and  argument  on  my  part  could  convince 
that  I  was  not  after  the  rabbits;  and  so  little  did  I  impress 
them  that  they  would  not  leave  me  until  they  had  walked  nie 
nearly  a  mile  away  from  the  spot.  This  is,  I  believe,  tlie  greatest 
number  of  this  lovely  insect  that  has  been  taken  at  one  time 
rinee  Metm.  Power  and  Janson  collected  it  in  such  numbers, 
now  nearly  twenty  years  since. — T.  R.  Billups  ;  2U,  Swiss  Villas, 
Copleatone  Road,  Peckham,  March,  1882. 

IcHKBUMON  EBTTHR^us,  Of.— While  searching  for  ^ '  ' 
at  one  of  my  favourite  localities  in  the  neighbourhood 
ham,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet 
more  with  the  above  very  beautiful  and  pro)*  '  •  hand- 
apeeiee  of  the  British  Ichneuuiouida}.  A  i  ..  vu  this 
U  the  first  recorded  account  of  its  capture,  it  perhapa  will  bo 
omIiiI  to  note    the    circumsUnces    under   which    the    present 
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insects  were  taken,  the  mode  being  very  different  to  that  by 
which  I  took  the  two  specimens  last  summer ;  one  of  those  was 
taken  on  the  wing,  and  the  other  by  sweeping,  but  both  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  locality  of  this  year's  specimens,  which 
were  captured  in  the  following  manner:— I  was  cutting  tufts 
of  grass  and  shaking  them  over  paper  for  Coleoptera,  when 
to  my  surprise  out  fell  Ichneumon  erythrceus,  Gr.  This,  to  me, 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  little  tufts  of  grass  were 
growing  upon  the  small  mounds  of  earth  raised  by  Formica  flava 
(the  small  yellow  ant).  Every  piece  I  cut  brought  up  numbers  of 
the  little  worker  :  with  these  exceptions,  there  was  no  other  insect 
to  be  seen,  and  although  there  were  numbers  of  isolated  tufts 
growing  around,  many  of  which  I  cut,  I  in  no  case  found  a  single 
specimen  of  I.  erythi'ceus,  unless  the  grass  was  cut  off  a  hillock  of 
Formica  flava.  Mr.  Fitch  informs  me  that  there  are  only  two  old 
Stephensian  specimens  of  this  insect  in  the  collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  I  believe  that  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
its  habits  or  economy ;  so  meeting  with  this  insect  under  what  I 
think  peculiar  circumstances  may  only  be  accidental;  but  if  it 
will  assist  in  solving  the  mystery  of  its  economy,  or  will  help 
hymenopterists  to  trace  out  its  habits,  my  note  may  not  be  in 
vain.  —  T.  R.  Billups  ;  20,  Swiss  Villas,  Coplestone  Road, 
Peckham. 

Economy  of  Chalcidid^. — In  the  *  American  Naturalist'  for 
January  and  February,  1881  (vol.  xvi.,  pp.  60  and  149),  Mr.  L.  0. 
Howard  gives  some  interesting  notes  "  On  some  Curious  Methods 
of  Pupation  among  the  Chalcididce.''  He  mentions  the  economy 
of  one  of  the  Elachistidce  {Euplectrus  albitrophis  MS)  which 
economises  the  empty  larva- skin  of  the  Tortricid  host  {Phox- 
opteris  divisana^  Walk.)  into  a  tent  for  its  separately  clustered 
pupse.  Then  the  curious  pillars  supporting  the  walls  of  an  oak- 
leaf  Lii/iocoZZeiis-mine,  as  a  protection  to  the  single  loose  pupa  of 
a  Chrysocharis — one. of  the  Entedonidce.  He  next  alludes  to  the 
curious  assemblage  of  black  coarctate  Eulophus  pupae  found  upon 
a  leaf;  these  at  first  sight  were  taken  for  the  excrement  of  some 
lepidopterous  larva,  and  the  hairs  of  the  bombycid  larval  host 
were  taken  to  be  sporidia  of  some  fungus  thereon.  Last  year 
Mr.  Billups  gave  me  similar  pupse  of  the  common  Eulophus 
ramicornis  bred  from  Demas  coryli  and  Notodonta  camelina^  and 
1   believe   he   made   some   interesting  notes  on   their   economy. 
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Mr.  Howard  mentions  an  Aittchus  as  parasitic  in  the  Eulophmg 
pupiB :  thia  is  probably  an  error  of  determination,  as  our  pretty 
AtHckku  anthvMticuM  is  undoubtedly  a  parasite  of  Cu,  and  not  an 
hyperparaaite.     The  interesting  economy  of  the  Eneytlida,  wlii  h 
we  know  so  well  in  this  country,  is  then  adverted  to,  firstly,  hm 
parasitism  of  Holcotliorax  and  its  allies  on   the  various   I  .:■ 
mining  LUhocoUetid4e  and  other  Micros  is  alluded  to,  and  tL  u 
the  remarkable  numbers  of  Copidosoma,  whose  ver}'  numerous, 
closely  packed,  cocoons  inflate  the  larv»  of  various  Lepidoptera. 
For  numerous  examples  of  these  Micro-parasitic  Eneyrtidm  I  tm 
indebted  to  Mr.  John  Sang.     I  bred  the  common  Copidos<> 
tnmeateUum  last  year  in  immense  numbers  from  a  closely-atui:    i 
larva  of  Zeuzera  asculi,  sent  me  by  Miss  R.  M.  Sotheby  (see  Vi 
Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1881,  p.  xxi) ;  quite  lately  Mr.  MeldoU  has  giN 
me  a  naturally -preserved  larva  of  Tliera  variata,  with  a  boxful    ; 
its   resultant  parasites;    these   also   prove  to   be   the   comm    i 
C.  truncaUUum.     The  year  before  last,  much-distended  specini     - 
of  Depre$8aria  nervosa  larvae,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Bignell,  pr  ^ 
the  closely  allied  C.  cJialconotum.     For  the  hosts  of  the  nu 
Encyrtidaf  consult  Dr.  Mayr's  lucid  monograph  *  Verb.  z.-b.  Ges. 
Wien.,' XXV.,  675  -  778.     Mr.  Howard   refers  to  parasites  of  tils 
family  on  a  LitJiocoUetiSf  two  GeUchuSt  an  u4narm,  and  a  Pltusi  i. 
Mr.  Pergande  counted  those  bred  from  one  larva  of  Plutia  brauica 
to  be  2528. — Edward  A.  Fitch  ;  Maldon,  Essex. 

Thripida  wanted. — I  am  now  making  a  special  study  of  tha 
Thyaanoptera,  and  am  much  in  need  of  specimens  of  the  described 
European  species.  Possibly  entomologists,  farmers,  or  garden*  is 
in  Britain  will  kindly  collect  me  specimens,  and  transmit  tht m 
to  me  in  small  pill-  or  chip-boxes,  numerous  specimens  of  eat  1> 
wpecietk  with  a  portion  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained  m 
each  box.  Several  of  these  boxes  may  be  packed  in  squaiv  or 
other  tin  boxes,  and  mailed  to  me  at  once.  In  return  1  will 
gradually  send  specimens,  well  mounted  in  balsam,  of  all  such 
species  as  in  the  course  of  time  I  may  study.  These  insects  nv 
found  on  almost  all  kinds  of  plants,  either  on  their  leaves,  flower. s, 
or  sometimes  their  fruit ;  under  loose  bark  of  living  trees,  nnd 
tinder  the  bark  of  dead  trees  or  stomps,  at  all  seasons;  fre(}uontly 
in  hoUow  stems  which  were  inhabited  by  other  insects;  in  ditren>ut 
kinds  of  galls,  especially  such  as  are  produced  by  oeoidomyidoous 
flies  and  Aphideit ;  «Uu  between  the  leaves  of  grass,  tliroughoui 
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le  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  a 
variety  of  situations :  but,  to  enable  correspondents  to  secure  a 
large  number  of  species,  I  annex  a  list  of  British  species,  with 
the  plants  on  which  they  may  be  found : — Phlceothrips  ulmi,  under 
bark  of  dead  elm  and  other  trees;  P.  statices,  in  flowers  of 
Armeria  maritima ;  P.  pini,  numerous  under  bark  of  old  pine- 
stumps;  Helioth'ips  adonidum  {hamorrhoidalis),  in  flowers  and  on 
leaves  in  hot- houses ;  H.  draccsnce,  on  leaves  of  Dracaena  in  hot- 
houses ;  Sericothrips  staphyinus,  in  flowers  of  Ulex  europceus ; 
Chirothrips  manicata,  on  spikes  of  grass ;  Limothrips  denticornis, 
on  heath  and  grass ;  L.  cerealium,  very  common  on  grass  and 
cerealia ;  Apti7iothrip8  rufa,  in  great  numbers  in  spikes  of  grass 
and  cerealia;  A,  nitidula^  on  the  heads  of  Plantago  maritima; 
Thrips  ulicis,  in  flowers  of  Ulea:  europaus,  Crocus  susianus,  and 
on  corn ;  T.  phalerata,  in  flowers  of  Lathy rus  pratensis  and 
Vicia  sativa ;  T.  obscura,  common  on  wheat ;  T.  ulmifoliorum,  on 
leaves  of  elm;  T,  atrata,  in  flowers  of  Convolvulus  soldanella, 
Dianthus,  Centdurea  cyanus,  Campanula,  &c.,  and  especially 
Spergula  nodosa ;  T.  vulgatissima,  in  all  kinds  of  garden  flowers, 
especially  Narcissi  and  Umbelliferce,  and  numerous  in  flowers  of 
Sinapis  nigra  ;  T.  cynorrhodi,  common  in  flowers  of  wild  roses ; 
T.  glossularicB,  in  gooseberry-flowers ;  T.  physapus,  in  flowers  of 
CichoracecB ;  T.  fuscipennis,  on  Rumex ;  T.  erica,  on  heath ; 
T.  urticce,  in  flowers  of  Nasturtium,  Thalictrum,  Ranunculus,  &c.; 
T.  corymhiferarum,  in  flowers  of  Corymhiferce ;  T.  minutissima, 
in  UmbellifercB ;  T.  discolor,  in  flowers  of  Crucifera ;  T.  livida,  in 
flowers  of  Ulex  europceus ;  T.  primula,  in  flowers  of  primrose ; 
T.  dispar,  on  Festuca fluitans  and  other  grasses;  T.  brevicornis, 
on  Festuca  fluitans ;  T.  subaptera,  on  Plantago  maritima ;  T. 
juniperina,  on  juniper;  T.  variegata,  on  flax;  T.  pisivora,  on 
flowers  and  pods  of  peas ;  T.persica,  on  diseased  leaves  of  peach ; 
Belothrips  acuminata,  on  sand-hills  by  the  sea,  probably  in  flowers 
of  Galium  verum,  Lathyrus  pratensis,  or  Plantago ;  Melanthrips 
obesa,  in  flowers  of  Sinapis  nigra,  Reseda,  and  Ranunculus; 
Coleothrips  fasciata,  in  various  flowers,  especially  Reseda.— 
Thomas  Pergande  ;  321,  D  Street,  S.W.,  Washington  (D.C), 
U.S.A.,  January  21,  1882. 
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NOTES  FROM  CURREKT   ENTOMOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

Entomolooioal  Anatomy. — There  appears  in  '  Psjche  *  (vol.  iii., 
No.  871,  by  Mr.  George  Dimmock,  of  CamDridge,  Mass.,  a  oarsfully  pre- 
pared paper  upon  the  «*  Anatomy  of  the  Mouth-Parts  of  the  Suctorial 
apparatua  of  CuUr"  with  a  plate  illustrating  the  parts  under  discussion. 
This  paper  is  founded  upon  one.  more  ebborate,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Dimmock  to  the  University  of  Leipzic.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish 
to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  —happily  rare  in  this  country— 
mosquito,  will  find  in  Mr.  Dimmock's  paper  much  to  interest  them. 
The  drawings  of  the  anatomical  preparations  are  excellently  rendered. 

Exotic  Lepidopteba— In  the  *  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History/  (rol.  ix.,  5th  series,  p.  84),  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S..  &c.. 
refers  to  a  small  collection  of  Lepidoptera  from  Melbourne,  collected  in 
that  part  of  Australia  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Luciis.  Several  of  the  species  deacribed 
are  new  to  Science.  In  the  same  volume  of  *  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,'  p.  *J06,  Mr.  Butler  also  gives  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion of  a  collection  made  by  Lieut-Col.  C.  Swinhoe,  chiefly  near  Candahar. 
There  were  forty-one  species.  Of  the  ubiquitous  Pyrameit  cardui.  Col. 
Swinhoe  says  it  occurs  in  the  gardens  about  Candahar  in  regular  swarms 
in  March  and  April,  and  in  great  numbers  again  in  October  and  November. 
Mr.  Butler  notes  that  the  Afghan  specimens  appear  smaller  than  their 
European  types. 

MoTBS  ATTRACTED  BY  Fallino  Wateb. — Upou  this  subject  Mr.  J. 
Starkie  Gardner,  writing  recently  to  '  Nature,'  (vol.  xxv.,  p.  436),  says, — 
"  Whilst  watching  the  great  horse-shoe  falls  of  the  SkjaUanda^ot  near 
Ljosavatn  in  Iceland,  1  saw  moth  after  moth  fly  deliberately  into  the 
(ailing  water  and  disappear.  Some  which  I  noticed  arriving  from  a  li^- 
tanoe  fluttered  at  first  deviously,  but  as  they  neared  the  water  flew  straight 
in.  The  gleaming  falls  seemed  at  least  as  attractive  as  artificial  light,  and 
if  the  fact  has  not  been  observed  in  this  country,  I  should  suppose  it  is 
because  ihe  moths  likely  to  be  attracted  fly  by  night,  whilst  in  Northern 
Iceland  there  is  no  night  during  the  summer.  The  preference  trout  show 
for  pools  near  falls  is  more  likely  to  arise  from  the  extra  food  they  find 
there  than  from  the  more  aerated  state  of  the  water.  The  latter  supposition, 
seeing  the  number  of  spades  of  lake  trout,  always  seemed  to  me  a  lame 
one,  invented  for  want  or  a  better,  whilst  the  former  expUins  why  broken 
water  is  always  inhabited  by  insectivorous  fishes.  The  instinct  of  self- 
dastruction  in  moths  must  be  older  tlian  the  introduction  of  artifloial  light, 
and  cannot  be  of  use  exclusively  to  collci^tors.  but  though  its  benefits  to 
•almon  and  trout  are  obvious  enough,  its  advantagea  to  the  moths  are  not 
so  apparent,  anless  this  self-destruction  checks  an  increase  that  otherwi^it* 
would  be  diaadvaiitageous. 

AmcuicAJi  Aktm. — *  The  Honey  Ants  of  the  Garden  of  the  Goda.  and 
the  Occident  Autit  of  the  American  Plains  '  is  the  title  of  a  book  lately 

Sublished  in  Philadt^lpliia  (Lippinoott  A  Co.),  thu  author  being  Henry  ('. 
feCook,  D.D.  The  work,  which  in  illuntrated  by  thirteen  plates,  forms  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  group  of  the  aculcvite 
Hymenopiera.  The  im|M>rtanoe  of  Dr.  McCook's  work  deserves  mors 
ooUoe  thsn  can  1*0  given  un  tliis  page,  and  those  naturalists  who  have  as 
yet  pftid  Uttie  attention  to  the  interesting  insecu  studied  by  the  autlior, 
will  find  mueh  pl«Mare  in  peruaing  bb  aooount  of  theee  Amerioau  anti«. 

J.  T.  C. 


jmoio9i8L.  Ma^  i88B 
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CHARLES     ROBERT     DARWIN. 
Obituaby  Notice. 

To  WRITE  an  obituary  notice  of  so  great  and  so  well-known  a 
man  as  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  be  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation,  but  we  cannot  let  his  death  pass  without  remind- 
ing our  readers  of  some  of  the  work  so  quietly,  yet  so  success- 
fully, accomplished  by  him  who  was  at  once  the  most  modest, 
and  probably  the  greatest,  naturalist  who  ever  lived. 

Mr.  Darwin  was  the  son  of  Robert  Waring  Darwin,  F.R.S., 
a  physician  at  Shrewsbury,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Josiah  Wedgwood.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  was  in  his  time  much  celebrated  as  a  scientific  worker 
and  poet,  he  also  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  very  teaching  of  descent  of  Mr.  Darwin  was 
exemplified  in  himself,  and  that  in  him  was  inherited  his 
ancestor's  ability  and  scientific  tastes,  but  to  be  amplified  and 
strengthened. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was 
Mr.  Darwin's  schoolmaster  at  Shrewsbury  School.  Following 
the  example  of  his  grandfather,  he  went,  in  1825,  to  Edinburgh 
University.  Here  he  was  much  interested  in  marine  zoology,  and 
in  1826  read,  before  the  Plinian  Society  in  that  city,  which  was.at 
the  time  one  of  the  chief  literary  debating  clubs,  probably  his  first 
scientific  paper,  on  the  ova  of  Flustra,  one  of  the  Polyzoa.  Having 
left  the  northern  classic  city,  Mr.  Darwin  next  went  to  Cambridge, 
attaching  himself  to  Christ's  College,  where,  in  1831,  he  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree.     In  those  days,  when  scientific  study  was 
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of  little  avail  in  helping  a  man  towards  his  university  degrees, 
Mr.  Darwin  was  too  much  occupied  with  biological  work  to 
obtain  distinction  in  the  calendar,  but  in  1887  he  obtained  his 
MJL.    In  1877,  however,  when  the  former  student  at  Cbr:  '' 
had  become  the  greatest  naturalist  of  the  age,  Cambridge  tai 
conferred  on  him  her  Honorary  Doctorate  of  Laws. 

In  his  youth,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Darwin  was  attached  to  field 
sports,  fox-hunting  among  them.  It  was  possibly  during  this 
period  of  outdoor  exercise  that  much  of  the  acute  observation 
of  natural  objects,  which  he  afterwards  developed,  had  its 
foundation. 

Mr.  Darwin's  natural  modesty  made  the  future  intellectual 
giant,  in  his  early  manhood,  but  little  known,  and  then  only  to 
a  small  circle  of  friends.  They,  however,  soon  discovered  his 
exceptional  talents,  and  when  the  Hon.  Captain,  afterwards 
celebrated  Admiral,  Fitzroy  took  command  of  the  survejring 
▼essels,  *  Adventure '  and  *  Beagle,*  young  Darwin  was  selected  to 
accompany  the  latter  vessel  as  naturalist  to  the  expedition, 
which  sailed  on  the  27th  December,  1881.  Nor  was  Mr.  Darwin 
in  this  work  simply  a  hireling,  for  he  received  no  remimeration, 
and  even  contributed  his  own  share  of  the  expense  in  the  four 
years'  voyage.  This  was  not  all,  for  he  amassed  fine  collections, 
a  great  part  of  which,  on  his  return,  he  freely  gave  and  distri- 
bated  amongst  those  specialists  who  were  interested  in  various 
branches  of  Natural  History.  The  results  were  pubUshed 
between  1839  and  1842  in  official  form,  but  edited  by  Mr.  Darwin 
himself,  with  special  remarks  on  the  habits  of  animala  from  his 
own  pen.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Professor  Owen, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  others.  The  country  chiefly 
visited  on  this  voyage  was  the  coast  of  South  America,  from 
Bnenos  A3rres  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Valparaiso. 
His  observations  were,  however,  much  extended,  and  included 
the  (Hlapagos,  Australia,  and  many  other  places  visited  by  the 
ships  in  their  circumnavigation.  As  a  result  of  this  voyn^^c 
Mr.  Darwin's  name  will  i>e  handed  down  to  posterity  in  Niitli 
Australia  at  Port  Darwin,  while  in  Tierra  del  Fnego  are  also 
named  after  him  a  mountain  and  a  sound.  It  was  not,  I 
all  happineM  with  the  subjoct  of  this  memoir  during  > 
tmcted  Tojage,  for  Mr.  Darwin  suffered  almost  constantly  from 
sea-stcknets,  which  in  hif  case  became  chronic,  and  even  in 
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long  after  years,  when  far  from  the  rolling  billows  which  had 
formerly  tormented  him,  his  old  enemy  would  return  as  though 
he  were  again  at  sea.  In  1839  was  published  his  account  of  the 
expedition,  the  well-known  and  even  now  popular,  '  Journal  of  a 
NaturaHst.'  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  that  which  we  suppose  has 
been  perused  by  all  our  readers. 

The  first  really  original  work  of  Mr.  Darwin's  was  published 
in  1842,  being  his  *  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Keefs.' 
This  was  followed  at  intervals  by  other  volumes,  all  of  which  are 
standard  works.  Amongst  these  was  a  paper,  soon  after  his 
return,  *  On  the  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould,'  from  observa- 
tions commenced  some  time  previously,  and  these  culminated  in 
one  of  his  latest  published  works  on  '  Earthworms,'  which  caused 
at  the  time  of  its  issue  so  much  interest,  even  in  circles  who  take 
little  heed  of  scientific  matters. 

The  great  work  amongst  the  many  which  have  appeared  from 
the  industrious  mind  of  this  great  author,  and  the  one  by  which 
he  will  be  best  known  in  posterity,  is  his  '  Origin  of  Species  by 
means  of  Natural  Selection.'  When  first  issued  it  was  received 
by  many  with  positive  horror,  and  was  generally  decried,  but 
happily  Mr.  Darwin  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  masterpiece 
the  accepted  doctrine  amongst  naturalists  generally,  and  his 
followers,  from  being  counted  by  tens,  to  be  enumerated  by  tens 
of  thousands,  all  over  the  civilised  world.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  how  far  the  influence  of  the  train  of  thought  propounded 
in  that  volume  has  extended.  New  forms  and  methods  of  study 
in  Natural  Sciences  emanated.  Students  became  more  methodical, 
and  with  a  more  settled  plan  in  their  work.  The  embryology  of 
various  animals  has  become  of  the  utmost  interest,  and  we  may 
say  generally  that  the  teachings  of  Darwin  have  directly  or 
indirectly  influenced  the  present  system  of  all  scientific  work. 

To  the  readers  of  this  magazine  some  of  his  works  especially 
appeal,  such  as  his  '  Insectivorous  Plants,'  '  Fertilisation  of 
Orchids,'  &c. 

After  the  protracted  voyage  of  discovery,  which  was  the  great 
event  in  an  otherwise  quiet  life,  and  which  was  the  cause  of 
a  long  period  of  broken  health  and  patient  suffering,  Mr.  Darwin 
settled  at  Down,  leading  the  life  of  a  country  squire  to  all  out- 
ward appearance.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
Shortly  before  taking  up  his  residence  at  Down  he  married  his 
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ooosin,  MiBs  Emma  Wedgwood,  thoir  family  consisting  of  list 
sons  and  two  daoghters.  His  son,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  latterly 
aeted  as  his  father's  literary  secretary  and  almost  constant 
companion.  He  also  bids  fair  to  continue  to  a  fourth  p;eneration 
that  scientific  ability  which  has  characterised  his  ancestors. 

In  personal  habits  Mr.  Darwin  was  of  the  simplest,  retiring 
to  rest  at  ten,  and  up  at  five  to  his  beloved  work.  He  seldom 
left  the  grounds  surrounding  his  house  even  for  a  stroll  in  the 
a4Joining  village.  His  modesty  was  such  that  he  never  seemed 
to  realise  that  he  had  done  great  or  exceptional  work.  Scientific 
honours,  of  course,  came  thick  and  numerous.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Linnean  Societies,  and  either  honorary  or 
corresponding  member  of  nearly  every  leading  scientific  society 
in  the  world.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London.  But  it  seems  disappointing  that  in  his  own 
country  his  abihty  was  never  recognised  by  title  or  distinction 
from  his  sovereign,  although,  after  all,  this  might  have  been 
distasteful  to  one  of  such  simple  tastes. 

The  Linnean  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
obtained  the  last,  and  fortunately  the  best,  portrait  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  which  is  painted  in  oil  by  Mr.  John  Collier,  and  only 
completed  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  will  probably  be  hung  in  this 
year's  Academy  Exhibition,  and  is  altogether  a  most  pleasing 
likeness. 

Bom  at  Shrewsbury,  February  12th,  1809,  Mr.  Darwin  died 
at  his  residence  at  Down,  near  Beckenham,  Kent,  April  19th,  1882, 
in  the  74th  year  of  bis  age.  His  death  was  sudden  and  somewhat 
unexpected.  It  was  known  that  he  had  long  suffered  from  weak 
action  of  the  heart,  but  he  was  engaged  at  his  favourite  studies 
even  up  to  the  day  before  he  died,  and  remained  quite  oonsciona 
up  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  time  when  ho  closed 
his  long  and  memorable  life  as  peacefiilly  as  if  in  sleep.  So 
ended  the  career  of  a  man  who  in  future  generations  will  be 
compared  with  the  greatest  minds,  even  to  Socrates  and  the 
oldest  philosophers. 

J.  T.  C. 

April  SOdi,  ISM. 

P.8. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  it  baa  been  decided  thai 
Mr.  Darwin  shall  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  will 
be  condnoted  a  funeral  of  the  greateet  simplicity.    His  rosUng^^ 
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place  will  be  near  to  that  of  another  great  original  thinker,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 


Appended  are  a  few  lines  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir. 

On  April  19th  there  passed  away  from  amongst  us  the  greatest 
natm-alist  that  this  and  probably  any  century  has  produced.  • 

The  writer  of  this  notice  has  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
Natural  History  for  as  many  years  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
*  The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection '  as  have 
elapsed  since  that  work  appeared,  and  has  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  totally  altered  aspect  which  all  the  phenomena 
of  Nature  have  presented  to  most  minds,  since  by  that  publi- 
cation a  great  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  previously 
hazy  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  species.  For  instance,  ento- 
mologists had  constantly  found  moths  with  one  or  two  pollen 
masses  of  an  orchid  firmly  glued  to  the  base  of  their  trunks, 
and  insects  had  been  often  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Entomological  Society,  and,  after  examination,  had  been  simply 
pronounced  "  curious,"  but  no  deep  significance  was  attached  to 
the  fact. 

When  Mr.  Darwin,  in  1862,  produced  his  great  work  on  the 
'Fertilisation  of  Orchids,'  it  appeared  that  these  curious  flowers 
were  so  shaped  as  to  give  a  landing-stage  to  the  insect,  and  the 
.nectar-tube  so  arranged  that  the  honey  could  only  be  reached  by 
the  insect  pressing  against  the  pollen  masses,  and  causing  them 
to  be  fixed  to  the  head  or  trunk  in  the  exact  position  they  should 
occupy  to  effect  the  fertilisation  of  the  next  flower  visited.  Thus 
other  flowers  were  discovered  that  could  be  fertilised  by  one 
species  of  insect  only,  as  the  Yucca  by  Pronuha  yuccasella ;  this 
insect  has  the  legs  modified  so  as  to  enable  it  to  convey  the 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another. 

How  many  Lepidoptera  are  well  known  to  entomologists, 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  or  to  allied  genera,  which  have 
almost  precisely  similar  markings  ;  on  the  doctrine  of  sphaeroid 
creation  these  resemblances  were  inexplicable,  but  on  the  theory 
of  a  common  origin,  with  modifications  brought  about  by  natural 
selection,  no  difficulty  is  presented. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Darwin  has,  by  his 
contributions    to   the    study    of    Natural   Sciences,   completely 
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revoiatioiiiBcd  research,  which  will  bear  fruit  so  long  as  that 
study  is  porsoed. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  is  too  much  affected  by  the  loss  hi 
has  sustained  of  the  dearest  and  most  esteemed  personal  friend, 
and  must  conclude  with  an  extract  from  '  The  Times  *  of  April 
2l8t,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  can  amply  testify.  That  paper, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Damin,  says  : — *'  His  habits  and  manners  wei < 
of  child-like  simplicity,  his  bearing  of  the  most  winning  geniaUt  v . 
and  his  modesty  and  evident  unconsciousnesss  of  his  own 
greatness  phenomenal." 


COMKilJUTIONS   TO  THE   HISTORY  OF  THE    liUniSU 
PTEHOPHOIU. 

Bi  RioHABD  South. 

(Continaed  from  p.  3L) 

It  being  impossible  to  obtain  drawings  of  the  life -histories  of 
all  the  British  *' plumes"  in  a  single  season,  such  species  as  have 
been  figured  will  be  dealt  with  without  any  attempt  to  follow  tlu' 
arrangement  of  our  list  of  the  insects  in  this  group.  May  I  again 
be  permitted  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  readers  of  the  'Ento- 
mologist' in  obtaining  the  necessary  material  for  a  speedy 
completion  of  this  series  of  articles  ? 

Leioptilus,  Wallgn. 
Microdactyluit  Hub. 
(Plate  II.,  Fio.  1.) 

Imaoo. — Expanso,  6-7  liues.  Fore  wing,  ground  colour  ferj  pale 
•ulpbur,  Hpriuklaii  with  blackish  w§\f» ;  a  blackiiih  8pot  on  the  ooita,  aiiil 
a  Htnaller  una  below  it,  jutft  before  thu  digital  juncture :  towards  the  apex 
of  wing  ia  an  iudiKtiuct  brownish  cloud,  in  wiiicli  i»  auother  small  blaokiiili 
spot :  thu  latter  it  not  cunntant.  Thro**  minute  bUckiith  doUi  on  the  hinil 
margin  of  inner  digit.  Fruigen  pale  grey.  Tip  of  outer  digit  acute.  Hind 
wing  pale  grey,  with  a  pinkitih  tingo.  Hend,  thorax,  and  body,  pile 
•ulpbur.    If  ay  and  Jiwe. 

Larta. — length   ab«>ut   4   line*,    vlightly    attenuated    towards   anal 
ettiWDity.     Ilottd  pale  brown,  with  a  TellowiMh  tinge:  tho  notched  ;— 
is  fttgbtly  frBcklod  with  darkar,  the  uiandibled  are  durk  brown  or  bl;; 
aud  chars  U  u  blaok  spot  on  eaoh  oheak.    Ground  cobur  yellowiili  white, 


i 
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series  of  quadrate  patches  of  brown  dots  form  the  dorsal  stripe,  darker  on 
the  12th  and  13th  segments.  A  few  short  bristles  along  the  dorsal  and 
subdorsal  areas ;  those  on  the  12th  and  13th  segments  are  slightly  darker. 
A  row  of  black  dots  along  the  spiracular  area,  indistinct  or  altogether 
wanting  on  the  Srd  and  4th  segments.  Prologs  tipped  with  brown,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  anal  claspers  spotted  with  black.  Food,  Eupatorium 
cannahinurn.     Feeds  on  the  flowers. 

Pupa. — Dingy  yellowish  green,  the  dorsal  area  slightly  darker ;  upper 
portion  of  head  blackish,  as  are  also  the  eyes  and  anal  point  of  body,  which 
latter  is  rounded ;  tip  of  wing-cases  detached. 

Plate  II.,  fig.  1,  hemp  agrimony  [Eupatorium  cannatinum{ ;  la,  larva  ; 
1  b,  pupa :  1  c,  imago  of  L.  microdactylus. 

The  description  given  is  that  of  the  hybernating  larva,  for  a 
supply  of  which  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Eedle.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a.  feeding  larva  yet. 

The  larva  hybernates  in  branches  or  stems  of  its  food-plant, 
the  common  hemp  agrimony.  It  makes  a  hole  just  helow  one  of 
the  joints,  and  gnaws  it  way  upwards  for  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  joint ;  here  it  prepares  a  snug  chamber,  in  which  it  remains 
as  a  larva  until  April,  when  it  turns  to  a  pupa.  When,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  larva  pierces  the  stem  midway  between  the 
joints,  a  slight  thickening  of  the  skin,  &c.,  is  observed  just  above 
the  hole. 

QEdematophorus,  Wallgn. 
Lithodactylus,  Tr. 
Similidactylus,  Dale. 
(Plate  II.,  Fig.  2.) 

Imago. — Expanse,  12-14  lines.  Fore  wing  whitish  grey,  sometimes 
80  thickly  powdered  with  brown  scales  as  to  appear  of  a  uniform  grey- 
brown  colour ;  freshly  disclosed  specimens  exhibit  a  slight  rosy  tinge  in 
certain  lights.  The  costa  is  narrowly  margined  with  dark  brown  to  just 
beyond  the  middle,  where  is  situated  a  blackish  linear  spot,  from  the 
hinder  edge  of  which  a  whitish  line  runs  to  the  middle  of  the  wing,  ter- 
minating between  two  blackish  spots  at  the  digital  juncture ;  the  outer  spot 
situated  near  the  juncture  is  of  small  size,  and  not  always  clearly  defined. 
In  some  examples  the  costal  spot  and  the  largest  juncture  spot  are  con- 
nected by  a  blackish  shade  ;  in  such  instances  the  whitish  line  is  hardly  to 
be  traced.  Tip  of  outer  digit  pointed,  and  very  slightly  hooked.  Fringes 
grey-brown,  with  darker  scales,  more  especially  at  the  angle  of  outer  and 
tip  and  angle  of  inner  digits.     Hind  wings  dark  grey-brown  ;  fringes  dark 
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grej.     Held  and  thorax  whitish  grej.    Abdomirtid  juncture  whitish.    July 
wad  August. 

LA.RTA. — Length,  0-7  lines,  slightly  attenuated  posteriorly.  Head  a  i 
little  tmaller  than  9nd  segment,  pale  yellowish  brown  ;  crown  freckled  with  | 
oliTe>brown ;  a  black  spot  on  each  cheek :  mandibles  pale  reddish  brown. 
Oround  colour  yellowish  green.  Dorad  stripe  from  4th  to  ISth  segments 
broad  pinkish,  its  outer  edges  of  a  deeper  tint,  approaching  violet,  and 
narrowly  bordered  with  whitish:  there  is  also  a  yellowish  median  line, 
bordered  with  dark  green  ;  this  line  commences  on  the  Srd  segment  The 
pinkish  dorsal  stripe  is  not  assumed  until  the  last  moult,  but  the  medio- 
dorsal  line  of  the  adult  is  present  from  its  earliest  stage.  Two  dorsal  rows 
of  tubercles  (four  ou  each  segment)  are  situated  on  the  outer  edge  of  dorsal 
stripe,  pinkish,  each  with  a  tuft  of  moderately  long  pale  grey  hairs ;  sub- 
dorsal, one  whitish  wart  with  a  tufl  of  short  whitish  hairs  on  the  middle  of 
each  segment,  and  a  smaller  one  with  a  single  whitish  hair  a  little  below 
and  situated  on  the  posterior  edge  of  segment ;  spiracular  area  has  two 
warts  on  each  segment,  the  anterior  of  which  is  semitransparent ;  it  is  also 
larger  than  its  fellow,  and  the  hairs  emitted  therefrom  are  longer.  All  the 
egaare  semitransparent,  with  a  green  tinge.  Anal  claspers  tinged  with  pale 
brown.  Food,  Inula  dy&enterica.  In  the  terminal  shoots  when  young, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Tortrix  larva ;  later,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves.    Occurs  in  June. 

Pupa. — Upper  part  hairy  like  the  larva,  colour  whitish,  much  streaked 
with  dark  olive-green  laterally ;  dorsal  line  whitish,  finely  bordered  witli 
daik  grey :  wing-cases  yellowish  green ;  antennas  and  legs  showing  up 
darker;  a  pinkish  tinge  just  above  the  wing-cases.    July. 

Plate  IT.,  fig.  2,  fleabane  {Inula  dysenUrica);  2a,  larva;  fib,  pupa; 
2  Ct  imago  of  (E.  lithodactyltu. 

When  fleabane  (Jnwfa  rfj/sentmra)  is  making  its  apprir 
nnfolding  and  proper  development  of  some  of  the  shoots,  i  .-|><  v  iiiii; 
terminal  ones,  appear  impeded ;  examination  will  in  all  probability 
show  the  check  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  young  (E,  UthodactyUu 
lanre.     This  is  the  best  time  to  secure  them,  as  they  wcc  ' 
almost  certain  to  be  free  from  parasites.     Later,  the  lanra* 
be  found  on  tlie  upper  sides  of  the  expanded  leaves,  if  looked  for 
just  After  dark.     Patches  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaf  are  eaten 
away,  exposing  the  skeleton,  and  rendering  the  plants  infeited 
yery  conspicuous  objecta.     Tliis  species  is  said  to  feed  also  upon 
Ctmyza  §quarrv§a  in  a  like  manner. 
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^m  Leioptilus,  Wallgn. 

^"  Lienigianus,  Zell. 

(Plate  II.,  Fig.  3.) 
Imago. — Expanse,  9-10  lines.  Ground  colour  of  fore  wing  whitish 
brown,  more  or  less  tinged  with  ochreous,  and  sparingly  dusted  with 
blackish  scales.  On  the  costa  are  two  conspicuous  dark  brown  or  blackish 
linear  spots,  and  at  the  angle  of  outer  digit  is  a  smaller  blackish  dot,  not 
always  distinct.  In  close  proximity  to  the  digital  juncture  is  a  dark  brown 
or  blackish  linear  dash;  sometimes  this  mark  is  contracted  in  the  middle; 
between  it  and  the  base  of  the  wing  is  a  small  blackish  dot.  Fringes  grey- 
brown  ;  digital  margins  darker.  Tip  of  outer  digit  acute.  Hind  wing 
grey-brown.  Head  ochreous  brown;  thorax  and  abdominal  juncture 
whitish.     July. 

Larva.— Length  5  lines,  attenuated  towards  both  ends.  Head  shining 
pale  greenish  brown  ;  mandibles  pale  reddish  brown  ;  crown  and  spot  on  each 
cheek  darker  brown.  Ground  colour  whitish  green  ;  segmental  divisions 
paler.  Dorsal  stripe  narrow,  a  shade  darker  than  the  ground  colour,  with 
a  very  slender  whitish  median  line.  Subdorsal  stripe  narrow  interrupted 
yellowish  green.  Tubercles,  two  dorsal  rows  (two  on  each  segment), 
whitish,  with  several  moderately  long  whitish  hairs ;  subdorsal,  a  row  of 
smaller  warts  whitish,  with  two  or  three  short  whitish  hairs,  and  situated 
a  little  towards  anterior  edge  of  segment;  spiracular,  one  wart  on  each 
segment,  semitransparent,  with  a  greenish  tinge  ;  tuft  of  hair  moderately 
long.  Prologs  and  anal  claspers  shining  pale  greenish  brown,  with  darker 
brown  markings.  Food,  Artemisia  vulgaris,  on  the  terminal  leaves  eating 
away  the  fleshy  part  and  leaving  the  skeleton.     May  and  June. 

Pupa. — Whitish  green,  with  a  fine  j'ellowish  line  down  the  centre  of 
back,  and  a  few  oblique  dark  dorsal  markings ;  warts  and  hairs  similar  to 
those  of  larva.  The  oblique  markings  vary  in  intensity,  sometimes  giving 
the  whole  dorsal  area  a  brown  coloration ;  wing-cases  green ;  antennae  and 
legs  darker  anteriorly.  Sometimes  the  upper  part  of  the  pupa  is  yellowish, 
ith  a  pink  tinge,  and  the  oblique  stripes  reddish  brown.  Fixed  by  tail  to 
luder  side  of  leaf  of  mugwort,  the  food-plant,  looking  not  unlike  the  larva  at 
rest.    June. 

Plate  II.,  fig.  3,  mugwort  {Artemisia  vulgaris) ;  3  a,  larva;  Sb,  pupa; 
3  c,  imago  of  L.  Lienigianus. 

I   am  indebted  to  Mr.   Sydney  Webb  for  an  opportunity  of 

rearing  and  describing  the  larva  of  this  local  species.     Last  year, 

not  far  from  Instowe,  North  Devon,  I  met  with  a  large  patch  of 

mugwort,  when  the  terminal  leaves  of  many  of  the  plants  showed 

signs  of  having  been  fed  on  in  the  manner  of  L.  Lienigianus,  but  I 

did  not  find  the  insect  in  any  stage. 

p 
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Leioptilus,  Wallgii. 
Tephradaetylui,  Huh. 
(Plate  II.,  Fio.  4.) 

Imaoo. — Expanse,  B-Q  lines.     Ground  colour  of  fore  wing  whiti^^h 
brown,  Uiicklj  sprinkled  with  dark  grey  scales,  giving  an  ashy  appcai 
aooe  lo  die  whole  wing.     Before  the  digital  juncture  are  two  small  blacki-^: 
dots,  that  nearest  the  costa  being  slightly  the  largest     On  the  outer  di^'i;. 
near  the  tip,  are  three  small  blackish  dots  arranged  in  a  triangle.     Th>  i 
are  also  three  blackish  dots  on  the  hind  ronrgin  of  inner  digiL     Frin^' 
grej.    Tip  of  outer  digit  subacute.    Hind  wing  grey-brown  ;  fringes  slight, 
paler.     Head  and  thorax  whitish  grey.     Body  pale  yellowish  grey,  with 
darker  dorsal  markings.    June  and  July. 

Larva. — Length,  5  lines,  attenuated  at  both  ends.     Head  shining  pale 
jdlowish  brown:   mandibles  reddish  brown;    spot  on  each  cheek  hhn 
Ground  colour  green,  with  more  or  less  of  a  yellowish  tinge.     Dorsal  strij»e 
whitish,  with  a  median  area  darker  than  ground  colour.     Subdorsal  line 
wavy  interrupted  yellowish.     Tubercles,  dorsal,  two  rows  (four  on  each  k* 
ment),  whitish,  with  tufts  of  whitish  hairs;    one  hair  from  each  of  the 
posterior  warts  longer  than  the  rest,  and  the  tip  slightly  reflexed.     8ul>- 
dorsal,  a  row  of  small  warts  each   with  a  single  whitish  hair.     Spire* ! 
regKMi,  on  the  middle  of  each  segment  is  a  semitrausparent  wart,  with    i 
tuft  of  moderately  long  whitish  hairs ;  and  just  above,  on  the  posterior  eii|.'' 
of  segment,  is  a  smaller  one,  with  short  whitish  hairs.     Legs  yellowish 
green.     Food,  golden  rod  (SoUdago  virgaurea)^  when  young,  boring  into  t)i 
shoots;  afterwards  eats  holes  in  the  expanded  leaves.     May  and  June. 

Pupa. — Greenish,  with  warts  and  hairs  as  in  larval  stage;  an  oliv< 
green  stripe  immediately  under  the  dorsal  row  of  tubercles,  and  under  tlii-^ 
again  is  a  pinkish  shade.     Wing-oases  pale  green,  with  a  lateral  fringe  v\ 
white  hairs.     Attached  by  the  anal  segment,  head  downwards,  to  the  stenis 
of  food-plant  or  sides  of  cage  in  confinement.    June  and  July. 

Fig.  4,  golden  rod {Solidago  virgaurta);  4a,  larva;  46,  papa;  4c,ima^t> 
of  L.  Upkradactglut. 

The  imago  of  [jeioptUtu  tephradactylu$  runs  very  close  to  that 
of  L.  Lunigianus  in  structure  and  coloration  ;  but  the  absence  of 
the  costal  spots  at  once  separates  it  from  the  latter  species. 

Young  hjrbemated  larvro  may  be  found  as  soon  as  the  food- 
plant  is  above  ground,  eating  the  tender  shoou,  often  three  or 
four  larvB  on  one  shoot.  They  are  then  about  the  size  of  a  lar?a 
of  Aretia  mendiea  jost  emerged  from  the  egg,  and  in  colour 
whitish,  with  long  grey  hairs. 

On  sunny  days  the  larva  rests  on  the  lower  part  of  stem  or 
a  leaf,  but  on  dull  days  iaemt  to  feed  at  intervals  all  daj. 

(To  U  «0QliaiMd.) 
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NATURAL   LOCALITIES   OF    BRITISH    COLEOPTERA. 

By  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

No.  III.— OUR  GARDENS  AND  ROADS. 

Before  proceeding  farther  afield  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider 
^  what  may  be  found  in  our  own  gardens.  Of  course  this  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  sort  of  garden  we  possess,  its  soil, 
situation,  &c. ;  we  may,  however,  safely  say  that  there  is  no 
garden  in  which  rare  species  may  not  at  one  time  or  other  be 
found.  Some  rare  species,  such  as  Crioceris  merdigeray  which  is 
found  in  lily-flowers,  appear  to  be  confined  to  gardens;  and 
there  are  other  less  rare  beetles,  such  as  Crioceris  asparagi, 
Halticce  of  various  species,  and  others  which  are  more  or  less 
attached  to  cultivated  plants,  that  naturally  are  found  in  the  spots 
where  the  plants  are  grown.  Good  series,  however,  of  many 
species  may  often  be  taken  close  to  one's  own  doors ;  last  year, 
for  instance,  I  took  Meligethes  pedicularius  abundantly,  and  M. 
erythropus  occasionally,  in  the  bloom  of  my  strawberry  plants. 
Old  trees  and  stumps  in  gardens  are  often  very  productive.  In 
one  garden  at  Stockwell,  some  years  ago,  Megapenthes  sanguini- 
collisy  M.  liigens,  Eryx  atra,  and  Xylophilus  populneus,  all  fell  in 
this  way  to  the  lot  of  a  fortunate  collector.     The  chief  advantage 

I~  of  a  garden,  however,  is  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  traps 
can  be  set  in  it.  One  of  the  best  traps  for  Coleoptera  is  a  heap 
of  cut  grass,  which  is  always  forthcoming  where  there  is  the 
smallest  piece  of  lawn.  The  amount  of  beetles  of  all  genera  to 
be  found  in  such  a  heap  on  a  hot  day  is  surprising;  and  even  in 
winter  it  is  almost  always  profitable.  Philonthi  and  Hmnalotce 
literally  swarm;  and  Oxypodce,  Oligotce,  Xantholini,  Stenij 
Euplecti,  MonotomcBf  Atomarice,  HisteridcB,  Trichopterygidce, 
Clambidce,  and  many  others  are  almost  equally  abundant.  The 
cut  grass  is  perhaps  more  productive  if  placed  round  a  hot-bed, 
if  there  be  one  in  the  garden.  From  no  locality,  perhaps,  can 
more  species  be  obtained  than  from  a  hot-bed,  if  worked  carefully 
all  the  year  round.  I  have  chiefly  worked  hot-beds  for  Trichop- 
terygidce,  and  have  taken  the  following  from  two  or  three  in 
different  localities  : — Trichopteryx  atomaria,  T.  lata,  T.  sericans, 
T,  Montadoni,  T.  brevis,  T.  anthracina,  T.  longula,  T.  Chevrolati, 
T.  rivulariSi  Actidium  coar datum,  Millidium  trisulcatam,  Nephanes 
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2ilaii,  I^liumfareoUUumf  Pteridium  apicaU  {the  most  abundant 
beeUe  at  all  seaaonB  of  the  year,  the  next  perhaps  being  Aeritu* 
minutus),  and  one  or  two  other  species  that  may  perhaps  prove 
new  to  Science.     This  list  will  serve  to  show  what  may  be 
obtained  from  a  hot-bed,  as  other  groups  are  equally  abundant. 
It  is  a  Tery  good  plan  to  put  a  little  moss  in  a  comer  of  the  hot- 
bed, and  examine  it  from  day  to  day.     It  will  also  be  found  very 
productive  to  examine  the  under  side  of  the  glass  some  time 
after  the  plants  have  been  watered  and  the  frame  closed.    When 
the  steam  has  condensed  in  thick  drops  on  the  under  surface,  a 
great  number  of  beetles  are  always  Hying  from  the  insid(     ' ' ' 
frame  to  the  light,  and  get  stuck  in  the  water.     It  is  aston 
what  large  species  {Oxyteli,  &c.)  may  be  found  in  this  way, 
besides  the  minuter  species.     Boards  placed  round  the  bed,  if 
examined  on  hot  days,  are  often  found  to  have  good  beetles 
adhering  to  their  under  sides.    In  autumn,  when  the  heat  has 
more  or  less  left- the  bed,  good  species  may  be  found  in  the 
manure  and  grass  round  the  edge.     I  have  taken  PhUonthux 
thcrmarum,  good  Cryptophagi,  and  other  things,  which  I  hnw 
not  seen  earlier  in  the  year.     Even  in  winter,  it  is  a  very  rai . 
thing  to  find  a  hot-bed  wholly  unproductive  ;  in  fact,  sometiii 
more  species  may  be  obtained  then  than  at  other  times,  as  t 
slight  warmth  left  is  a  great  attraction  to  hybernating  Coleoptci   . 
In  the  warm  days  of  spring  these  beetles  come  out  in  git    i 
abundance,  and  may  be  seen  flying  over  the  manure  ;  and  bof 
at  this  time  and  in  the  hot  days  of  summer  promiscuous  workii 
with  the  sweeping- net  backwards  and  forwards  over  t' 
produce  many  good  beetles,  the  various  species  of  the  ... 
genus  Euthia  being  i)er haps  the  best  that  have  been  talu  n  in 
this  way.    A  list  of  the  species  to  be  procured  from  gram  ri  i 
hot-beds  would  take  up  too  much  space  for  our  paper,  bat  I  e.i 
only  advise  any  collector  who  is  studying  the  minuter  groups  \ 
leave  no  frame  untouched  that  he  can  get  access  to.    Beginiu 
bad  better  n< '  I  too  much  time  over  them,  as  Tery  m 

the  species  at  tilt  to  set  properly,  and  hard  to  detci 

after  the  eiperienoe  of  a  year  or  two,  however,  a  season  alni<   : 
entirely  given  up  to  hot-bed  collecting  will  amply  repay  tn 
collector. 

A  yfity  fair  collection  of  beetles  for  a  beginner  may  bo  ma 
from  pavemente,  roads,  and  pathways, ;  the  whiter  the  bett* 
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Even  the  most  casual  observer  must  have  noticed  the  swarms  of 
insects  that  are  seen  glancing  about  in  the  sun  during  the  warm 
I  days  of  spring.  On  examination  these  will  be  found  to  consist 
I  of  a  large  proj^ortion  of  Aviarce  (chiefly  A.  trivialis  and  A. 
l^  familiaris) ,  Philonthi,  and  Xantliolini ;  but  mingled  with  these 
Itt  will  be  found  many  other  species,  Cercyons,  Aphodiif  Homalotce, 
^M.nd  many  species  of  Cnrculionidce  being  perhaps  the  commonest, 
^prhe  first  beetle  to  be  seen  running  on  every  pathway  in  spring 
and  the  last  to  disappear  on  the  approach  of  winter  is  the  active 
little  Notiophilus  higuttatus,  which  is  common  everywhere.  The 
Carabi  are  common,  but,  as  they  usually  roam  about  in  search 
of  prey  by  night  and  keep  quiet  by  day,  they  are  generally  found 
crushed  by  the  feet  of  passers-by.  Pterostichi,  Harpali,  and 
Staphylini  proper  are  also  fond  of  roads.  Of  course  almost  any 
beetle  whatever  may  be  found  in  such  a  situation,  but  some  are 
found  so  commonly  that  roads  and  pavements  may  be  almost 
considered  their  peculiar  locality.  Among  these  is  Coprophilus 
striatulus,  which  I  have  never  found  under  any  other  conditions ; 
it  is  very  abundant  on  the  Lincoln  pavement  in  spring;  this 
year  I  met  with  it  as  early  as  the  19th  of  March. 

In  chalky  districts,  especially  in  the  south,  collectors  should 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  rare  species.  At  Hastings,  or  Deal,  or 
the  neighbouring  places,  Calosoma  sycoplianta,  or  ewen  Diachromus 
germanus  may  at  any  time  fall  to  their  lot.  The  former  beetle 
has,  I  believe,  been  taken  not  long  ago  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth. 
;  Carahus  auratiis  may  perhaps  be  picked  up  in  the  street  outside 
;  Covent  Garden  Market,  its  claim  to  being  indigenous  resting  on 
the  fact  that  it  has  walked  out  of  a  bundle  of  cabbages  or 
radishes  of  presumably  foreign  origin.  Sometimes  a  good 
species  may  be  taken  flying  over  roads.  I  remember  hearing  of 
Onthophagm  taurus  having  been  taken  by  a  collector  who  drove 
along  the  roads  at  dusk,  sweeping  a  net  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  air  as  he  went  along.  My  friend  Mr.  Mason,  of  Burton- 
on- Trent,  not  long  ago  knocked  a  beetle  down  in  the  road  as  he 
was  walking  along,  which  proved  to  be  a  fine  OdontcEus  mohili- 
vornis.  Of  course  all  these  captures  may  with  reason  be  called 
"accidents";  but  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  such 
"accidents,"  and  to  be  provided  against  them:  no  collector 
should  go  unprovided  with  a  small  tube  or  tin  match-box,  as  at 
any  time,  when  lie  least  expects  it,  a  good  species  may  turn  up. 
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Etbii  in  London,  good  Staphylimda  hive  been  found  on  th* 
pavemenU,  some  of  the  best  in  the  courtyard  of  the  British 
MuBeom  itself. 

All  pools  and  puddles  in  roads,  especially  old  ones  in  deep 
rats,  should  be  examined.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker — who  did  so  much 
for  British  Coleoptera  before  he  went  abroad,  and  whose  liberality 
was  so  extensive  (for  he  kept  no  collection,  but  sent  all  his  number- 
less captnres  to  his  friends) — once  took  in  a  single  haul,  besides 
commoner  species,  the  following : — HomaloUi  hepaticaf  A  nUotonia 
dMa,  A.  hadia^  CyrUisa  patixiUu^  AmphicyllU  globus,  Orobitis 
cyawetu,  ChrysonuUt  variutis,  PsylUvdcs  dukamara,  and  Mnwphila 
wiMseorum. 

TIm  Seliool  HooBe,  linoolii.  April,  1882. 


DlClWlxAMiniA      DlSTINCTA.Wi,     HhJK. 
A   SPECIES  ADDED  TO  THE   BRITISH   FAUNA. 

Ry  Richard  South. 

The  Dicroratnpha  I  captured  in  North  Devonshire  last  year, 
and  which  was  figured  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the  'Entomologist,*  Plate  I., 
fig.  15,  and  referred  to  at  p.  60  of  this  volume,  has  been  identified 
by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  as  D,  dUtinctana  of  Heinemann. 

This  addition  to  our  fauna  is  interesting,  but  will  add  some- 
what to  the  difiiculty  already  existing  in  the  satisfactory 
identification  of  the  species  in  this  perplexing  genus. 

hicrorampha  dutinctana  is  nearly  allied  to  D.  conBoriana^ 
but  may  be  distinguished  therefrom  by  its  larger  size,  and 
by  the  brighter  and  more  clearly  defined  whitish  blotch  on  the 
iwimr  margin. 

This  is  evidently  a  rare  species,  as  Mr.  Barrett  informs  mv 
that  it  has  only  been  taken  by  Herr  Heinemann  near  Vienna. 

1  only  met  with  two  specimens;  both  were  taken  on  tho 
same  day  early  in  July,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other,  an 
ihay  were  flying  over  herbage  in  the  afternoon. 

It.  Mbuf  Usi4«ai,  St.  Jobn'«  Wood.  N.W..  April  U.  iKHi. 
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■  BRITISH    LEPIDOPTERA. 
B  By  John  T.  Carbington,  F.L.S. 

B        I  well  remember,  on  my  first  visit  to  an  entomological  society, 
Bnow  well  nigh  twenty-five  years  ago,  being  interested  in  a  some- 

■  what  acrid  discussion  on  the   merits  of  the  claim  of  a  certain 
B  specimen  of  a  lepidopterous  insect — Catocala  fraxini  I  think  was 

the  creature — to  be  considered  "  British."  Arguments  were  then 
briskly  used  which  since  that  time  one  has  heard  so  frequently  as 
to  place  them  amongst  the  group  of  subjects  we  are  apt  to 
consider  "  hackneyed." 

The  cause  of  my  penning  these  lines  was  my  accidental  over- 
hearing a  recent  conversation  between  two  lepidopterists,  of  how 
a  certain  collector  of  *'  British  "  moths  and  butterflies  had  made 
arrangements  for  the  coming  season,  to  import  certain  species 
which  are  considered  rare  and  therefore  valuable  if  captured  in 
this  country.  These  were  to  be  obtained,  in  the  earlier  forms  of 
the  various  species,  from  Germany  or  France,  and  deliberately 
passed  off  as  British  subjects  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  This 
collector's  object,  in  committing  so  deliberate  and  contemptible  a 
fraud,  was  stated  to  be,  "to  bring  down  the  prices  of  the  dealers." 
Amongst  the  species  enumerated  were  Geometra  smaragdaria, 
Boletobia  fuliginaria,  and — mark  the  entomological  knowledge  of 
our  so-called  entomologist — Agrotis  Ashtvorthii  I 

Like  a  certain  French  gentleman  in  South  Africa,  of  whom  we 
have  heard,  on  hearing  this  conversation  "*I  felt  sad,"  and  probably 
for  the  first  time  began  really  to  think  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  nefarious  operations  of  this  self-constituted  immigration 
agent,  who,  by  the  way,  would  not  on  any  account  sell  an  insect — 
if  he  thought  he  should  be  found  out. 

The  question  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this,  that  certain 
Englishmen  are  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  insular  insect  fauna 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Possibly  because  they  have  little 
opportunity  of  obtaining,  and  less  of  observing  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  insects  from  the  remainder  of  the  Palsearctic  region, 
so  they  confine  their  attentions  to  the  more  limited  district  of  their 
native  country.  Probably  from  some  points  of  view  this  is  alto- 
gether unscientific,  and  those  who  conduct  their  studies  in  this 
manner  should  be  classed  with  certain  collectors  known  in  amateur 
art  circles  ;  but  another  question  arises  :  Have  these  gentlemen  a 
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right  to  confine  themselves  to  working  out  their  own  fauna  ?  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  have  not  only  h  perfect  right,  hut 
that  it  has  been  even  an  advantage  to  the  science  of  Entomolog)* 
that  this  BjTtem  of  insular  study  should  be  followed,  for,  at  leant 
in  this  part  of  the  Paliearctic  region,  the  insects  are  as  well  known 
and  perhaps  better  understood  than  elsewhere  in  any  equal  extent 
of  country  in  the  same  region,  notwithstanding  our  habit  of  send- 
ing abroad  our  obscure  species  to  be  named.  This  will  probably 
be  considered,  by  some  of  the  readers  of  the  *  Entomologist,*  to 
be  an  egotistical  statement,  but  I  venture  to  differ  with  those  who 
think  so.  To  continue  the  question  of  British  insect-collecting. 
As  a  large  number  of  collectors  work  a  limited  fauna,  the  rarer 
insects  of  that  fauna  naturally  soon  command  a  certain  market 
▼aloe.  As  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject  increases, 
80  does  the  value  of  the  particular  species  most  wanted.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  some  people  to  say  that  a  species  is  only  a  speciea, 
no  matter  whence  it  comes ;  but  for  really  scientific  research  it 
does  matter  very  much  if  one's  specimens  from  the  Shetlands  get 
mixed  with  those  from  the  Amoor  Valley,  and  we  forget  which  is 
which.  Another  reason  that  certain  moths  command  a  larg<  r 
value  than  others,  is  that  they  are  obtained  in  remote  parts  of 
this  kingdom  by  persons  who  have  made  it  their  business  to 
remain  in  those  remote  places  whole  seasons,  at  considerable 
expense  of  time  and  money,  while  to  most  of  those  who  study  our 
beloved  science,  loss  of  the  former  alone  makes  collecting  in  such 
out-of-the-way  places  impossible.  Allowing  then,  that  bond  JuU 
British  specimens  of  certain  or  all  species  have  a  right  to  certain 
monetary  value,  then  comes  another  point  of  view,  viz,,  to  those 
who  have  tolerably  complete  collections  of  British  insects.  Many 
of  these  have,  at  great  personal  cost  and  in  many  cases  much  self- 
denial,  obtained  that  which,  were  it  a  collection  of  some  article 
of  vertu,  would  be  considered  amongst  a  man's  estate  wlu  ii 
he  dies,  and  be  realixed  at  a  time  when  his  capital  is  most  wanted 
by  his  survivors.  If  we  are  to  permit  unprincipled  coUeotors  to 
fraudulently  palm  off  spurious  articles  upon  us,  they  render  our 
collections  only  equally  valuable  with  tliose  of  tlie  colieotor  who 
obtains  butterflies  from  all  parts  o(  tlie  world,  sticks  a  pin 
through  them,  places  them  in  his  beautiful  cabinet  drawers, 
%^ithout  eten  localittet  or  date  attached,  simply  because  they  are 
pretty ! 
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^m  As  arguments  have  usually  two  sides,  we  will  now  consider 
^rthe  other  part  of  this  question,  viz.^  the  more  extended  study  bj' 
H  British  entomologists  of  the  whole  Palsearctic  fauna,  of  which 
B  that  of  our  islands  only  forms  a  part.  That  this  more  extended 
■r  study  is  desirable  no  one  can  for  a  moment  deny,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  most  English  entomologists  will  extend  their 
observations  to  other  localities  than  our  own  country,  as  they 
require  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Then  will  the  "  European  " 
collection  increase  in  value  just  at  the  same  rate  as  our  British, 
when  there  is  a  market  demand  for  identified  specimens  required. 
;  So  far  from  the  dealers  being  shorn  of  their  profits,  they  will  still 
have  rare  insects,  and  even  more  valuable  local  forms,  to  sell. 
Now — as  the  intending  student  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  Palse- 
arctic  region  will  soon  find — certain  insects  from  Siberia  or  the 
Amoor  command  in  Paris  or  Berlin  quite  as  high  a  price  as  do 
any  British  species  in  London.  Again,  it  is  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  obtain  for  British  local  forms,  or  exclusively 
British  species,  a  higher  price  in  the  first-named  cities  than  in 
our  own  well-known  sale-room  near  Covent  Garden. 

It  seems  to  be  an  uncharitable  fashion  amongst  some  people 
to  sneer  at  "  the  dealers,"  while  they  forget  what  we  owe  to  those 
who  have  made  it  their  business  and  pleasure  to  visit  corners  of 
this  country,  which  would  require  the  whole  of  some  people's 
annual  holiday  to  reach  and  return,  without  even  unfolding  the 
net.  How  then  could  we  expect  to  know  many  local  forms  recently 
introduced  to  us,  but  for  the  energy  of  "dealers?"  That  there 
are  unprincipled  dealers  in  moths  is  to  be  expected,  as  much  as 
in  any  other  article,  but  it  is  for  the  buyer  to  use  his  own  judgment 
as  in  everything  else.  I  suppose  there  are  still  people  who  intend 
to  make  collections  and  study  certain  branches  of  Entomology 
entirely  by  their  own  industrious  efforts  ;  but  if  a  man  really 
means  to  know  his  subject,  he  will  soon  find  that  his  own  limited 
collection  is  of  little  use  without  the  aid  of  exchange,  or  purchase, 
to  obtain  the  subjects  for  comparison. 

What  I  have  written  will  by  some  be  probably  considered 
neither  more  nor  less  than  heresy,  but  after  all,  what  is  the 
Entomology  of  our  best  entomologists  than  a  mere  system  of 
observation,  description,  and  naming  of  our  insects  ?  Who  has 
systematically  worked  the  comparative  embryology  and  probable 
derivation  of  our  species  of  insects  ?      Why  should   Acronycta 

Q 
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tryUn$  and  Aeranycta  pti  be  so  extremely  difficult  to  separate  a 
imaginea,  but  so  distiuct  as  larvae  ?     How  many  of  us  kno\. 
anything  of  the  structure  of  the  ova  of  insects,  or  why  insect^ 
oome  to  sogar  one  night  and  not  another?     No,  we  are,  after  hU, 
ooUectors,  only  in  different  degrees. 

The  time  will  come,  if  we  keep  our  insect  fauna  pure  and 
unmixed,  when  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  naturalists  in  un 
ravelling  the  mystery  of  the  great  plan  of  Nature,  simply  rn 
account  of  our  insular  position*     Where  else  in  this  geographical 
region    can  the  same   extent   of   locality   be  found,   on   whi(  1 
various  insects  have  for  countless  generations  been  propagatr 
without  admixture  of  **  improving  strains  "  ?    Even  this  has  be«  i 
BOggested  by  those  who  only  are  fit  to  breed  fancy  pigeons,  an 
that  we  should  get  European  pupas,  and  put  them  down  in  places 
where  local  insects  occur,  **  to  improve  the  breed !" 

I  tliink  many  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  if  a  man 
chooses  to  study  the  insect  fauna  of  any  particular  group  ut 
islands,  or  geographical  catchment  basin,  or  even  his  native 
county,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so ;  and  if  any  man,  directly  or  in  - 
directly,  palms  off  a  specimen  which  was  captured  in  Kent,  upon 
the  student  who  is  working  the  fauna  of  Sussex,  that  man 
commits  a  deliberate  fraud,  and  should  be  treated  with  the 
contempt  he  deserves,  if  with  nothing  worse. 
Royd  Aquarium.  WoHtminftar,  S.W.,  April  28, 1883. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES.  CAPTURES.  Ac 

FoinuuL  OF  TUE  LATK  Mb.  Darwin.— The  Abbey  of  Went- 
ms  this  day  densely  filled,  although  the  admi 
strictly  by  ticket,  with  those  who  attended  to  show  tli<  ; 

to  the  great  man  of  Science  now  lying  at  rest.    The  coffin,  whit  li 
was    of    polished   oak, — and   bore  on   a   plain   brass  plate   tlie 
inscription,  "Charles  liobert  Darwin,  bom  February  12th,  iHUii ; 
died  April  19th,  1882,— was  removed  from  Down  to  the  Abbey 
praeinett  last  night    At  twelve  to-day  the  procession  left  the 
Chapter  House,  the  pall-bearers  being  the  Duke  of  Devon  ^ "- 
the  Duke  of  Ario'^^  ^^^'  *^*  ^^*  Lowell  (the  American  Mn 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  (President  of  the  lioyal  Society),  Sir  i 
Hooker,  Mr.  A.  11.  Wallace,  IVofeshor  Huxley,  Sir  John  Lul'Oui  k 
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(President  of  the  Linnean  Society),  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar. 
Immediately  followed  the  chief  mourner  and  members  of  the 
family ;  after  which  was  a  procession  of  great  length,  including 
representatives  of  Foreign  States,  the  Universities,  many  Scientific 
Societies ;  the  Speaker,  and  a  number  of  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  some  scores  of  scientific  and  other  leading 
men.  The  cof&n  was  laden  with  beautiful  wreaths  of  flowers, 
amongst  which  was  notable  one  of  great  beauty,  tendered  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Darwin  by  some  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Scientific  Societies,  who  were  represented  by  Mr.  Isaac  C. 
Thompson,  of  that  city.  The  choral  service  was  rendered,  with 
the  addition  of  an  anthem  especially  composed  for  the  occasion, 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge,  the  words  being  from  Proverbs  iii.  13,  15,  16, 
17.  More  appropriate  lines  could  hardly  have  been  combined  with 
music  in  better  taste.  After  the  first  part  of  the  service,  and  as 
the  body  was  being  carried  to  the  grave,  the  day,  already  gloomy 
enough,  became  still  more  overcast  by  a  passing  cloud,  which 
darkness,  combined  with  the  solemn  music,  added  much  to  the  im- 
pressive solemnity  of  the  scene.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the 
three  to  four  thousand  persons  present  filed  past  the  grave  of  him 
who  has  found  a  resting-place  amidst  the  remains  of  those  who 
possessed  the  greatest  intellect  bom  of  this  country. — John  T. 
Carrington;  April  26th,  1882. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  in  December. — I  have  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  Mr.  Walter  Haydon,  surgeon  in  the 
service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  stationed  at  Moose 
Factory  in  that  dreary  region: — "  One  day  in  December  a  thaw 
came  on  that  lasted  two  days.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  woods  setting 
a  trap  I  saw  a  Vanessa  Antiopa,  but  could  not  catch  it,  as  I  had 
no  net  and  the  bush  was  thick ;  it  flew  up  as  a  tree  I  had  just 
felled  struck  the  bushes.  I  am  certain  of  the  species,  for  I  saw 
it  settle,  but  could  not  get  near  enough  to  make  a  capture."  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  remarkably  mild  winter  we  have 
had  has  at  any  rate  partially  extended  to  the  northern  parts  of 
America. — J.  JennerWeir;  6,  Haddo  Villas,  Blackheath,  S.E., 
April,  1882. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  Lepidoptera.— On  April  10th, 
when  entomologising  at  Lewes  on  a  sunny  bank  sloping  to  the 
south,  I  saw  several  specimens  of  Vanessa  ur tic cc  on  the  wing.  The 
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tmi  fmOier  saddenly  became  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud ;  one  <>i 
the  specimens  in  a  few  minutes  became  paralysed  by  the  coM 
and  fluttered  on  the  ground.     Upon  disturbing  the  insect  it  with 
difficulty  rose  and  attempted  to  fly  across  a  small  stream,  but  it 
strength  failed,  and  it  fell  with  outspread  wings  into  the  watt  i 
The  wind  was  cold  and  from  the  east,  but  the  sun  when  nc: 
obscured  was  very  hot.      I  never  in  my  experience  saw  the  effec' 
of  a  change  of  temperature  so  immediately  apparent.     On  bti. 
and  10th  April  several  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  Pierii  rapa 
and  P.  napi  were  on  the^wing,  an  unusually  early  appearance  of 
these  two  species.— J.  Jennsb  Wnm ;  0,  Haddo  Villas,  Black- 
heath,  S.E.,  AprU  10,  1882. 

The  Ejlrlt  Season.  —  It  would  appear  that  the  season  is 
unusually  forward.  I  hear  Leucophasia  sinapiSf  Notodonta  dicta* 
oide$f  and  A',  chaonia  have  already  been  taken  in  the  New  Forest. 
Eupithecia  irriguata,  E.  dodoneatat  E.  abbreviataf  F.  nanaia^  E. 
Boarmia  cinctariaf  and  Hemerophila  abruptaria  have 
been  taken,  but  the  time  of  their  appearance  is  of  course  more 
normal.— A.  B.  Fabn  :  The  Dartons,  Dartford,  April  19th,  1882. 

Captures  near  Romset. — I  may  mention  that  I  have  taken, 
during  the  last  two  seasons,  within  a  mile  of  this  town,  besides 
numerous  commoner  species,  the  following : — Epione  (tdvenariOf 
Eurymene  dolabrariaf  Eniiomoifiucantaria,  Boarmia  robararia  and 
B,  eonsartariat  Camptogramina  fluviatat  Phibalapteryx  poly* 
grammaia,  Scotosia  undtdata,  Notodonta  dictaa,  N.  dictaoidti,  N, 
trepida,  N.  chaonia,  N,  dodonaa,  Diphtlura  Orion,  Hydracia 
pctasitis,  a  black  specimen  of  Xylophasia  polyodon,  Lupcrina 
ccipitU,  Triphana  iubsequat  Cirradia  xerampelinat  Tethea  rehua^ 
and  Catocala  promi$sa.  —  Edward  Buckell  ;  Uomsey,  Hamp- 
shire, Nov.  JO,  1881. 

Note  on  the  female  of  Phioalia  pilosaria.— In  tho 
'Manual'  it  is  stated  tliat  the  female  of  PhiyiUia  pUo9aria  is 
entirely  apterous.  A  careful  examination  of  specimens  of  tli« 
inteot  I  posseM  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rudiments  of 
wings  in  this  species  are  at  least  as  well  developed  as  in  Nyuia 
kUpidaria.^A.  E.  HoDOfOv;  Coleford,  Olos,  April,  1889. 

Earlt  occurrbncb  of  Ntssu  sonaru  and  Boubtx  Runi. 
—On  February  12th  I  took  a  female  of  the  above  moth  on  i\u 
Wallasey  sand-hiUs.  It  is,  I  believe,  about  fifty*three  years  since 
I  first  discovered  this  hpi-cies  on  the  Cheshire  const,  and  I  have 
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■  never  heard  of  it  being  taken  so  early.  I  also  picked  up  some 
B  larvae  of  Bomhyx  rubi,  which  I  think  is  also  exceptionally  early 
B  for  it  to    be   on    the   move. — Nicholas    Cooke  ;    Gorsey  Hey, 

■  Liscard,  February  18,  1882. 

m  Description  of  the  larva  of  Galleria  cerella. — The 
eggs  of  this  species  are  deposited  in  July  and  August  on  old 
honeycomb  in  deserted  or  unused  bee-hives.  The  young  larvss 
when  hatched  feed  on  the  comb  until  autumn,  by  which  time 
they  are  full-grown.  They  then  spin  very  tough  oval  cocoons, 
which  are  embedded  in  the  honeycomb,  and  in  that  remain  with- 
out changing  to  pupse  through  the  winter,  even  until  the  following 
May  or  June,  when  the  change  takes  place.  The  full-grown  larva 
is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  rather  stout.  Body  rounded  above, 
rather  flattened  ventrally.  Head  narrower  than  the  2nd  segment ; 
it  has  the  lobes  rounded,  and  is,  as  is  also  the  large  frontal  plate, 
slightly  polished.  Skin  soft  and  rather  wrinkled.  The  ground 
colour  is  uniformly  a  pale  dingy  brown,  appearing  darker  at  the 
segmental  divisions ;  this  appearance  caused  by  the  over-lapping 
of  the  folds.  Head  bright  sienna- brown ;  the  frontal  plate  also 
sienna-brown,  but  divided  in  its  centre,  and  also  edged  in  front, 
with  yellowish.  Spiracles  very  minute,  dark  brown.  Ventral 
surface  and  prolegs  uniformly  of  a  pale  yellowish  grey ;  the  legs 
tipped  with  brown.  There  are  no  other  noticeable  markings. 
Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  sent  me  a  good  supply  of  these  larvae  from 
the  New  Forest  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  from  which  last  year,  in 
July  and  August,  I  bred  a  fine  and  variable  (both  as  to  colour  and 
size)  series  of  imagos. — Geo.  T.  Porritt  ;  Highroyd  House, 
Huddersfield,  April  4,  1882. 

The  Paucity  of  Neuropterists. — In  his  interesting  article 
in  the  February  number  of  the  'Entomologist'  on  the  "Linnean 
Order  Neuroptera"  Mr.  King  starts  with  a  question  as  to  the 
paucity  of  students  in  this  and  other  orders,  which,  in  a  more 
or  less  varied  form  and  referring  to  others  of  the  "neglected 
orders,"  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  repeatedly  asked,  but  to  which 
I  cannot  recall  having  ever  seen  any  attempt  at  a  reply.  In 
venturing  to  give  my  own  impressions  on  the  subject,  perhaps  it 
may  be  well  to  premise  that  my  aim  in  so  doing  is  not  by  any 
means  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  laudable  endeavour  being  made 
to  enlist  more  workers  in  this  department  of  Entomology.  On  the 
contrary,  I -wish  to  try  and  help  to  bring  into  the  light  some  of  the 
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of  the  BUte  of  things  complained  of,  with  the  ulterior  view 
of  eliciting  any  soggestion  that  can  he  made  towards  remoying 
one  at  least  of  the  contributing  causes  which  appears  remcdiabl< 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  state  of  things  which  obtains  with  tl: 
Neuroptera.     To  go  no  further  afield  than  Mr.  King's  paper,  \\ . 
find  that  the  literature  bearing  on  Uie  order  is  all  hidden  away  in 
Tarioua  magazines ;  that  in  one  group  the  specimens  must  be 
dissected — with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  of  course — before  the 
species  can  be  determined ;  that  one  or  two  families  cannot  be 
preserved,  except  in  spirits ;    and  so  great  is  the  difficulty  of 
naming  these,  that  even  an  advanced  student  of  the  order  like 
Mr.   King  will   not  undertake  to  do  so.      Some  may  here  be 
inclined  to  remark  that  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  pursuit 
ought  to  make  it  all  the  more  attractive ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  discussing  not  tilings  as  they  should  be,  but  as 
they  are ;  and  I  fear  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  difficulties 
are  not  attractive.     Minor  reasons  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
comparatively  limited  number  of  species,  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  process  of  breeding— which  affords  much  interest  to  many 
lepidopterists — is  not  practicable  with  the  Neuroptera.     As  to 
collecting  this  order  simultaneously  with  (say)  the  Lepidoptera, 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time  which  most  collectors 
can  give  to  the  pursuit  is  limited,  and  that  not  many  can  go  in 
for  several  orders  with  the  expectation  of  making  an}'thing  like  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  all.     I   shall  not  put  forward  any 
suggestion  of  my  own  as  to  where  any  help  is  to  be  looked  for, 
beyond  saying  that  it  appears  to  me  that  a  Manual — popular  but 
not  unscientific — of  British  Neueoptera  is  the  first  thing  needed 
to    increase    the    number    of    British    Neuropterists.  —  T.  J. 
ANDEBSoif ;  24,  Florence  Place,  Glasgow,  February,  1888. 


REVIEW. 
Rhopaloeera  MalaffOfia :    a  De$criptwn  of  Uu  BuUerflui  of  the 
Malay  PeninMuU,    By  W.  L.  Distant.    Part  1.,  lioyal  4to, 
UH  pp  ,  4  coloured  plates.    London:  W.  L.  bistant,  oare  of 
West,  Newman  <k  Co.     Penang:  D.  Logan,  Esq. 

WiiKN  a  man,  fitted  for  his  work,  devotes  his  best  energy  in  m 
oonscieutious  manner  to  any  labour,  the  result  should  be  a  maater- 
piece.    Such  is  the  new  work  of  Mr.  DiaUnt.     Thoughtfully 
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■  conceived  and  carefully  carried  out,  Mr.  Distant  has  given  us  his 
H  first    instalment    of    what   must    become   a   standard    work    of 

■  reference. 

■  As  might  be  expected,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
W  mainland  of  Asia,  the  insects  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  belong  to 
I    many  genera  which  are  common  to  India,  and  even  to  the  neigh- 

■  bouring  parts  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  such  as  Java,  Borneo, 
K  and  Sumatra.     This  book,  then,  will  be  really  of  necessity  to 

those  working  the  insect  fauna  of  the  Indian  region  generally. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  under  notice  is  the  key  to 
the  genera,  a  subject  which  has  been  seldom  treated,  only,  we 
believe,  in  Doubleday  and  Hewitson's  great  work.  This  latter 
work  is  so  scarce,  expensive,  and  obsolete,  as  to  make  the  key 
given  by  Mr.  Distant  of  the  greatest  value. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  the  author  is  not  one  of  those  nomen- 
clators  who  simply  split  species,  apparently  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  own  names  in  brief,  after  their  creations.  Mr.  Distant 
has  given  interesting  remarks  after  finely- divided  species,  with  a 
view  to  show  that  instead  of  being  species  such  are  but  local 
races,  &c.  The  author  has  been  most  careful  in  his  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  philosophical  literature  on  the  subject,  the  whole  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  incorporated  in  the  work :  his  references 
are  most  copious.  The  chromo-lithographed  plates  are  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

A  class  work  of  this  kind  is  a  most  laborious  and  expensive 
undertaking  for  a  private  gentleman  like  Mr.  Distant,  and  is 
clearly  one  of  those  instances  where  the  author  should  have  a 
small  slice  of  assistance  from  the  fund  for  the  "  endowment  of 
scientific  research."  However,  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
appears  to  have  daunted  the  author  in  this  case,  and  we  hope  he 
will  have  the  success  which  he  so  well  deserves. — J.  T.  C. 


OBITUARY. 
Henry  Moss. — The  Lancashire  collectors  will  hear  with  regret 
:  of  the  death  of  Henry  Moss,  which  occurred  at  Oldham,  April 
17th,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  He 
was  well  known  and  much  respected  amongst  the  older  lepi- 
dopterists  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  will  be  much  missed. 
—J.  T.  C. 
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NOTES  ON  CDRRRNT  ENTOMOLOGICAL. LITERATURE. 

BcpOBTB  Of  SooisTiics. — The  Annual  R«port  of  the  Entomological 
Sooietj  of  the  ProTinoo  of  Ontario,  Toronto,  188^,  is  a  roost  satisfactory 
budget  of  some  85  pp.  and  iiiiiex,  printed  bj  order  of  the  Legislati\ 
AjMmblj.  This  work  conutins  *'  illuBtrated  reports  on  the  lifehistorjr  ai 
babita  of  Ttrioas  ioseola,  prepared  by  members  of  the  Society  for  t) 
informatioo  of  the  general  public.**  This  being  only  one  of  a  series  .: 
annual  reports,  the  Ontario  Society  appears  to  \>e  doing  real  good,  by 
familiarixing  the  people  with  their  insect  enemies.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
in  his  sketch  on  **  Noxious  Insecte  in  England  and  Canada,"  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bethune,  of  Port  Hope,  gives  to  our  valued  correspondent,  Miss  Ormerod, 
that  credit  which  is  her  due,  for  her  *  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects.'  The 
numerous  woodcuts  in  the  Ontario  lieport  are  fairly  executed,  but  in  some 
iuataooea  oot  printed  with  that  care  which  would  add  to  the  appearance  of 
the  book. — In  the  Import  of  the  liugby  School  Natural  History  Socie^, 
1B89,  will  be  found  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  insects,  chiefly 
Lepidoptera.  Gratification  however,  is  expressed  that  the  order  Cole- 
optera  is  receiving  attention.  Reference  is  made  to  the  number  of  desiderata 
in  the  Club  oollectiun ;  cannot  some  of  our  readers  help  these  gentlemen 
with  a  donation  of  types  ? 

Cou>NiZATioN  OF  Insects. — In  the  *  Canadian  Entomolof^st  *  the 
editor,  Mr.  William  Saunders,  mentions  (vol.  xiv.,  p.  1)  that  our  European 
or  more  strictly  English  specimens  of  FierU  rapa,  which  have  settled  in 
Canada,  seem  to  have  driven  out  of  the  districts  colonised,  their  "  American 
cousins  **  Pierit  protodice,  which  has  become  quite  a  scarce  insect  in  some 
districts.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  Canadians  are  the  better  for  the 
change,  as  the  former  inhabitant  of  the  country  was  much  the  prettier 
insecL 

IvsBCT  Anatomy. — In  the  '  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserliohen  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenchaften  '  (No.  Ixxxiii.),  Herr  von  Lendenfeld  discusses  at 
l#ngth  the  flight  of  certain  insects,  illustrated  by  seven  elaborate  coloured 
ana  plain  plates.     This  is  a  very  important  paper,  which  deals  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of  locomotion  of  the  LibelluliJoj. 
— Mr.  V.  T.  Chambers  publisheh,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  of  Natural  Uistorv,  an  able  paper  '*  On  the  Antenna  and  Trophi  of 
Lepkiopterous  Larvs.**     This  is  one  of   those  carefully-thought-out  and 
written  articles  which  are  so  conspicuously  absent  in  the  Entomological 
literature  of  this  country.     Mr.  Chambers  states  that  "  the  facts  and  eon* 
duaiona  suted  in  this  paper  are  the  reaults  of  obsenration  upon  the  mouth 
parts  of  hundreds  of  species  of  H§lsroctra  (Macro  and  Micro),  and  of  a  few 
Wtopalocera,  and  are  offered  ss  suggestions  to  Nystemalii»ts  of  the  Lepi 
dupiera,  and  mav  aid  somewlmt  in  their  classiiication,  especially  in  that  vi 
the  Tmgma,**  which,  says  the  writer,  '*  is  a  large  group  of  many  familich. 
•OOM  of  whiob  MMB  to  me  to  be  as  far  reniuvod  frt>m  each  other  in  a 
natural  system  m  they  are  from  any  of  the  Macro-luUruc^ra*'    The  authoi 
further  sari,  **  Mr.  Stainton's  system  ....  it  the  best  (UMifleatiun  oi  lii. 
gioop  villi  wUch  I  am  acquainted,  .  .  .  and  it  is  with  a  vi< 
MNM  ftOMBdnienta  to  it,  nut  uf  substituting  another  for  it,  i: 
gilggpifkimi  **    The  pUoae   represent  a   number  of  mouth  |miu,  which, 
tboMb  tomewluit  erodalj  drawn,  well  illustrste  the  papei. 
^^^  J.T.O. 
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NATURAL   LOCALITIES   OF    BRITISH   COLEOPTERA. 

By  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

No.  IV.— RIVER-BANKS  AND  FLOOD-REFUSE. 

Collecting  by  the  river-side  depends,  of  course,  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  nature  of  the  banks.  The  smaller  rivers  and 
streams  have  their  banks  down  to  the  edge  clothed  so  thickly 
with  grass  and  various  vegetation  that,  although  they  are  often 
very  productive,  their  productions  cannot  be  discovered  without 
the  aid  of  the  sweeping-net,  and  they  must  rather  be  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  general  sweeping.  A  good  many  beetles  may 
often  be  found  by  pulling  aside  the  weeds  and  water-plants,  and 
examining  the  ground  at  their  roots  :  some  species  of  Pterostichi, 
Steniy  &c.,  are  very  fond  of  such  habitats  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  We  must,  however,  leave  these  smaller  streams,  and  pass 
on  to  the  larger  rivers,  such  as  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the 
Trent,  the  Clyde,  and  others,  that  afford  long-reaches  of  sand- 
bank, shingle,  and  muddy  flats,  on  which  beetles  of  various 
species  are  always  to  be  found  in  favourable  weather,  sometimes 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  Different  species  are  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  almost  every  river,  but  there  is  a  general  similarity 
'  — as  we  should  expect — as  regards  the  genera,  at  any  rate. 

The  most  characteristic  river-bank  genus  is,  perhaps, 
Bemhidium ;  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  this  important 
genus  (which  contains  nearly  fifty  British  species)  are  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds.  I  have  found  the 
following  species  within  a  very  small  area  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent  and  Dove,  near  Repton  : — Bemhidium  ceneum,  B.  Manner- 
heimi,   B.   guttula,   B.    higuttatum,   B.   articulatmn,  B.  gilvipes, 
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B.  lampro9,  B.  decomm,  B.  montHeoUit  IL  tUAaU^  B.  atroca- 
ruUnm^  B.  Utiorale,  B,  jltuiatiU,  B.  flammmlatum,  and  ii. 
pmnetmlatmm.  Some  of  these  species  are  to  be  found  among  the 
shingle  dose  to  the  water's  edge.  Others  are  to  be  found 
running  with  great  swiftness  in  the  sunshine  over  mud-flats,  in 
eompany  with  KUtphri  and  other  beetles;  of  these,  perhaps, 
B.  paUdoiwn,  which  looks  like  an  EUiphrus  in  miniature,  is  the 
swiftest :  it  runs,  and  even  takes  to  wing,  more  like  a  Cicifidela 
than  any  other  species.  A  great  number,  however,  of  river-bank 
beetles  live  habitually  in  the  cracks  and  crannies  in  the  banks 
themselves,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  procuring  a  large 
number  of  species  is  by  throwing  water  (by  means  of  the  hands 
or  a  small  vessel  carried  for  the  purpose)  against  the  banks: 
the  beetles,  imagining  that  a  flood  is  coming  upon  them,  by  a 
natural  instinct  rush  to  the  light,  and  may  be  captured  in 
numbers.  Bembidium  fiuviatile^  Trechus  discus^  T,  microi,  and 
many  other  beetles  that  used  to  be  considered  rare,  may  be 
obtained  in  this  way  in  fair  abundance.  The  Anchonuni  prefer 
the  banks  of  ponds;  but  A.  marginatum,  A,  fuUginotuM,  and 
A.  micani  are  not  uncommon  on  river-banks,  and  A.  gracUipes 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  similar  localities.  Species  also  of  the 
following  genera  among  the  Carabidce  may  be  met  with : — 
CUvina,  Dyschirius^  NebriGf  Chlaenim,  Patrobus,  Taphria,  Dichi- 
rotrichuMf  Tachypus ;  and  if  we  include  estuaries,  we  may  add 
many  good  species  of  Dromius,  Amara,  Harpalut,  StenolophuM, 
Poganui,  and  others.  River-banks  are  usually  rich  in  Staphy- 
Utdda :  some  of  the  best  Ilonuilotfe  are  found  in  such  localities, 
M  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  species : — //.  currax, 
H.  eambricat  H,  eximia,  H,  fragilU,  H.  longula,  H.  ddkcaMa^ 
H.  iubUUuima,  If.  labilis^  H,  carbonaria,  H.  luridipennU, 
H.  hygrotopora,  II,  ebmgatula,  H.  iimillinuit  H.  palUfU,  IL 
aquaiiea;  Tachyusa  umbratica  and  J\  coriMtricta  are  also  to  be 
ioand;  and  many  species  of  SUhum  {S.  biguttatus,  S.  guttula, 
8.  UtSiralort  S,  pubeMCfHs,  Sec),  Oxytelus,  Ilomalium,  BUdiui,  and 
others ;  lact  autumn  I  turned  out  BUdiut  paUipeM  by  hundreds 
from  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  near  Tewkesbury,  by  throwing  up 
water  against  them. 

Some  of  the  minuter  SUtphylimd^,  such  as  ThinMuMt  and 
some  of  the  very  rarest  of  the  Tnchtpptrrygia,  such  as  Actidium, 
are  nrer-bank  insects,  and  ought  carefully  to  be  looked  for  among 
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shingle  or  under  little  heaps  of  refuse.  Heterocemsy  and  Georyssus 
with  its  curious  coating  of  mud,  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  must 
Cn/ptohypmis,  among  the  ElateridcSf  of  which  genus  one  or  two 
species  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  Scotch  collectors  on  river- 
banks.  Curculionidce,  too, — for  example,  Barynotus, — may  often 
be  turned  up  under  stones  near  the  water's  edge,  and  there  are 
many  other  species  of  various  genera  that  often  occur :  it  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  in  windy  weather  large  numbers  of 
beetles  are  blown  into  the  water,  and  are  carried  down  until  they 
find  their  way  to  the  banks,  where  they  remain  for  some  time 
drying  and  recovering  themselves  before  starting  off  afresh. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  river-bank 
Hemiptera,  especially  Salda^  require  a  passing  mention;  and 
the  Hydrodromica,  Velia^  Mesovelia^  Microveliay  and  Hydrometra, 
though  perhaps  hardly  true  bank-insects,  cannot  well  be  placed 
in  any  other  connection. 

Beetles  can  endure  immersion  in  water  for  a  very  long 
period,  considering  their  structure.  Nothing  surprised  the 
Americans  more  in  the  history  of  the  Colorado  beetle  than  the 
fact  that  not  only  rivers  proved  no  obstacle  to  its  progress,  but 
that  it  even  managed  to  cross  Lake  Michigan  and  establish 
itself  firmly  on  the  other  side.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact,  added 
to  the  fact  that  the  hard  integuments  of  beetles  are  not  easily 
damaged,  that  makes  flood-collecting  so  profitable. 

When  a  river  overflows  its  banks  it  seems  to  sweep  all  the 
beetles  of  the  district  down  with  it,  and  to  concentrate  them  in 
some  few  localities :  if  a  river  can  be  watched  just  as  it  rises, 
good  species  may  often  be  obtained  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Power 
once  took  Bembidium  prasinum  in  abundance  in  this  way.  When 
once  it  has  overflowed  its  banks,  the  direction  of  the  wind  should 
be  noted,  and  a  good  collection  of  refuse  and  debris  be  gathered 
from  under  the  railings,  hedges,  or  banks  against  which  it  has 
been  drifted.  The  observation  of  the  wind  is  important,  as 
anyone  who  knows  the  ground  will  by  it  be  enabled  at  once  to 
tell  where  he  will  find  an  accumulation.  No  one  who  has  not 
tried  flood-collecting  can  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  quantities 
of  beetles  that  one  bag  of  rubbish  will  produce ;  of  course  a  large 
majority  are  very  common  species,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  a 
flood  does  not  produce  some  good  ones.  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  large  floods  of  the  Trent,  at  Kepton ;  in  fact,  the 
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chief  part  of  my  collection  as  a  beginner  was  made  up  of  beetles 
taken  from  these  floods :  PhUkydrida,  Staphylinidte,  and  small 
C(irahid<e  are  most  frequent,  but  beetles  of  all  families  may  be 
found.  On  one  occasion  at  Repton  I  took  EupUctus  mtniituttmfit, 
Anb^  in  numbers:  this  beetle  is  very  rare  on  the  Continent. 
and  has  never  been  taken  before  or  since  in  Britain ;  but  I  havi 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  must  have  been  brought  down  b\ 
tiie  flood  on  that  occasion  in  thousands,  to  judge  from  the 
amount  that  we  found  in  our  bags.  I  mention  this  beetle,  as 
showing  how  likely  it  is  for  anyone  to  find  new  beetles  by  this 
method  of  collecting;  for  a  flood  emptied  out  numy  localities 
where  a  collector  would  not  think  of  searching,  or  which  perhaps 
he  could  not  get  at. 

The  refuse  should  be  collected  while  the  flood  is  still  rising, 
or  just  as  it  has  reached  its  height :  it  is  astonishing  how  soon 
the  beetles  make  their  escape  when  once  it  has  ebbed  and  left  the 
rubbish  behind ;  stray  specimens  of  course  are  left,  but  these  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  worth  the  carrying  home.  The  most  successful 
flood-collectors  of  late  years  have  been  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and 
Lawson,  of  Scarborough  :  they  generally  used  to  get  their  refnae 
from  the  small  mountains  and  moor- streams,  and  their  takes 
were  astonishing.  Most  coleopterists  will  remember  Mr.  Lawson's 
eaplure  of  some  three  hundred  examples  of  Anuotomida  and  allied 
groope,  comprising  representatives  of  Hydnobius  ptinctatiMntmUf 
H.  punetatut,  and  //.  atrigoiut:    Anisotoma  rugoia,  A,  dubia, 

A.  avaUi,  A,  »cita,  A,  lunicollis.  A,  caUarata^  A,  litura.  A,  badia^ 
and  A.  parvula ;  and  also  of  Cyrtusa  mtnuta,  LUmUb  or6icttlaru, 
and  AwipkifeiUu  globuB. 

If  anything  else  were  needed  to  prove  that  the  rejeotamcnla 
of  small  streams,  and  even  of  ditches,  should  never  be  negleeled, 
we  might  mention  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker's  take  of  BagouM  tfieeralat, 

B,  frit,  and  B,  BuhcarinatuM,  from  rubbish  collected  from  the 
eidet  of  a  ditch,  and  Mr.  Champion's  capture  of  BryoporuM  and 
HpdroporuM  edatus  from  refuse  of  Scotch  mountain-streams. 

In  examining  the  flood-refuse  at  home  the  windows  should  1h* 
kept  shut,  as  many  species  will  fly  to  them  and  so  be  easily 
oaptnred :  the  examinatioo  should  be  made  very  carefully,  and 
not  hurried  over,  as  the  best  species  often  turn  up  just  as  one 
thinks  ibat  nothing  is  left,  and  is  about  to  throw  the  ru) 
away:   the  reaaon  of  this  is  that  many  speciea  curl  up  i 
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imbs  and  body,  and  take  a  very  long  time  before  they  stir ;  and 
lany,  too,  hide  away  in  the  hollow  bits  of  stick  and  reed  that 
form  a  very  large  portion  of  all  flood-refuse.  Messrs.  Wilkinson 
and  Lawson,  I  have  heard,  used  to  place  their  rubbish  in  a  sieve, 
with  a  bag  underneath,  and  then  put  a  little  ammonia  amongst 
it :  the  beetles  immediately  rushed  away  to  escape  from  the 
fumes,  fell  into  the  bag,  and  so  were  easily  eliminated  and 
captured ;  I  have  never  tried  this  plan,  but  it  seems  feasible, 
unless  the  ammonia  should  kill  the  smaller  and  more  delicate 
species  before  they  could  escape.  A  basin  with  steep  sides  is  the 
best  vessel  in  which  to  examine  flood-refuse.  If  a  shallow  vessel, 
such  as  a  dish,  is  used,  a  great  number  of  beetles  will  escape. 
The  rubbish  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  be  productive. 
It  is  always  as  full  of  larvae  as  of  beetles,  and  these  will  breed 
out  and  fresh  species  keep  appearing. 

Lepidopterists  will  find  flood-collecting  by  no  means  un- 
profitable ;  for  although  of  course  the  perfect  insect  cannot  be 
found,  at  any  rate  in  any  sort  of  good  condition,  yet  good  larvae 
may  often  be  discovered  not  much  the  worse  for  their  immersion, 
if  it  has  not  been  a  long  one. 

The  School  House,  Lincoln,  May,  1882. 


NOTES   FROM   GRANGE    AND   WITHERSLACK. 
By  Edmund  Shuttleworth. 

On  May  13th,  as  the  weather  was  promising,  I  started  from 
Preston  by  the  8  a.m.  train  for  Grange,  where  I  arrived  at  about 
10  o'clock,  when  I  proceeded  to  the  woods  with  the  intention  of 
domg  a  little  collecting. 

The  first  insect  I  saw  was  a  Lycana  ArgioluSy  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  a  second ;  I  saw  plenty  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  but,  as  their  favourite  flight  is  over  and  around 
the  tops  of  the  highest  hollies,  they  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
catch.  Upon  searching  the  trunks  of  sundry  old  and  lichen- 
covered  beech  trees  I  boxed  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  Nepticula 
tityrella,  which  were  sheltering  in  crevices  of  the  bark  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  trees ;  I  also  kicked  up  and  captured,  from  among 
some  dwarf  hollies  growing  round  the  base  of  the  trees,  several 
fine  examples  of  Nemophora  Swammerdamella  and  N.  Schwarziella 
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Flitting  about,  in  the  partial  shade  afforded  by  beech  and  fir  trees, 
were  a  few  Mieropteryx  ThunbergeUa,  affording  no  clue,  however, 
to  the  habits  of  the  unknown  larvn ;  those  I  took  were  in  fine 
condition,  evidently  only  just  out. 

Upon  leaving  the  wood  I  had  to  clamber  over  a  loose  shingle* 
wall,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  personal  injury.  I  got  over  safely, 
however,  and  found  myself,  for  tlie  first  time  this  season,  face  to 
face  with  Nemeobius  Lucifta,  which,  with  Thanaot  Tages,  was  flying 
about  in  the  sunshine;  a  series  was  soon  completed,  when  I 
turned  my  attention  to  Ennychia  octomaculalis,  but  this  lively 
gentleman  defied  ray  utmost  efforts, — wlien  the  sun  is  really  hot 
this  insect  doe»  fly.  Amongst  the  golden-rod  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  about  a  dozen  fine  Catoptria  aspidiscana,  but  it 
was  roughish  work,  as  the  plant  grows  on  a  very  slippery  limestone 
formation,  evidently  the  remains  of  an  old  glacier,  which  is 
traversed  in  all  directions  with  deep  and  narrow  holes,  partially 
hidden  with  verdure ;  and  the  sensation  of  having  one  leg  suddenly 
and  by  no  means  gently  disappear,  while  the  other  one  remains 
stuck  out  in  front,  to  say  nothing  of  the  temporary  inconvenience 
esnsed  by  the  shock,  is  not  the  pleasantest  situation  in  the  world. 
BwpcteOia  n^ficUiana  was  common  among  cowslips. 

About  12.80  I  came  upon  my  friend  Mr.  Threlfall,  and  as  he 
was  going  on  to  Witherslack  I  packed  up  my  bag  and  joined  him. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  the  *'  Derby  Arms,"  our  head -quarters,  we 
put  ourselves  in  light  marching  order,  and  under  a  blazing  sun 
started  off  for  a  row  of  birch  trees  growing  on  the  moor  about 
two  miles  away.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  few  examples 
of  the  rare  Nepticula  lapponica,  which,  I  believe,  has  only  been 
taken  in  one  other  locality  in  England,  viz.  Scarborough,  by  the  latt* 
Mr.  Wilkinson.  At  every  step  amongst  the  heather  such  insects 
as  Phoxopteryx  uncana  and  P.  unguicana,  Clep$i$  ruitieana,  Oele- 
chia  ericeUUa,  Elaehista  KUmanella  (in  swarms),  and  AfieropUryu 
AUiofuUa,  start4»d  up,  snd  after  a  short  flight  of  a  few  jrardn 
settled  again.  Here  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  TkecU 
rubi,  alive  and  on  the  wing;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards— a 
lucky  bsek*hander  with  the  net— terminated  the  somewhat  hasty 
flight  of  a  fine  male  Satumia  earpini.  The  local  little  PrimuUi 
farkioM,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  English  flowers,  was  scattered 
about  in  some  profusion.  When  the  sun  went  down  a  cold  breeze 
sprang  up,  which  prevented  any  further  captures  for  thst  day, 
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Ibxcept  that  of  a  pair  of  Larentia  salicata,  one  of  which  I  caught 
Whilst  taking  a  flying  jump  over  a  hedge. 
We  were  up  again  the  next  morning  at  6  o'clock,  setting  our 
captures  of  the  day  before ;  this  did  not  detain  my  friend  very 
long,  but  kept  me  without  a  stop,  with  the  exception  of  breakfast, 
hard  at  work  until  12.30,  when  Mr.  Threlfall  returned  disgusted, 
having  only  found  six  larvae  of  Spilonota  lariciana,  where  he 
expected  to  obtain  a  quantity.  As  we  dined  at  2  o'clock  we 
thought  we  could  not  fill  up  the  time  better,  until  that  desirable 
meal  was  ready,  than  by  collecting  the  larvae  of  Dicrorampha 
consortana,  which  we  accordingly  did.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  this  larva,  it  draws 
together  the  flower-head  and  leaves  of  the  ox-eye  daisy,  twisting 
it  up  with  a  most  unmistakable  care,  and  feeds  concealed  therein. 
In  the  afternoon,  a  strong  north-east  wind  having  arisen,  we 
were  driven  to  the  only  sheltered  spot  about,  viz.,  at  the  back  of 
a  short  range  of  rocks,  where,  amongst  the  heather  and  golden- 
rod,  we  completed  a  series  each  of  Catoptria  aspidiscana  and 
Phoxopteryx  unguicana;  besides  which,  among  sorrel  [Rumex 
acetosella),  Gelechia  velocella  occurred  sparingly. 

We  tried  again  in  the  evening  for  Larentia  salicata,  but  the 
wretchedly  cold  wind  drove  us  into  our  inn,  where  we  consoled 
ourselves  with  talk  of  what  we  might  have  caught  if  the  weather 
had  been  more  propitious. 

8,  Winckley  Square,  Preston,  May  17,  1882. 


EFFECTS     OF    WARMTH     AND     SURROUNDING    ATMO- 
SPHERIC  CONDITIONS   ON   SILKWORM   LARV^. 

By  E.  a.  Ormeeod,  F.M.S. 

The  very  useful  note  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Dobson, 
regarding  effect  of  heat  on  Notodonta  dictcea  (Entom.  xv.  p.  65), 
suggests  that  a  few  observations  I  made  in  West  Gloucestershire 
about  ten  years  ago,  on  effects  of  temperature  and  of  atmospheric 
conditions  on  rate  of  development  of  common  silkworm  larvae, 
may  be  of  some  little  interest ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  rather 
hesitate  to  offer  them,  as,  with  regard  to  such  a  well- observed 
larva,  it  may  be  that  every  point  has  already  been  noted. 
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The  Uttb  w«re  received  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  were  then 
aboQt  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ;  and 
divided  for  experiment  into  three  parties,  of  which  one 
placed  in  a  succession  vinery  of  which  the  air  was  very  damp 
(the  grapes  being  then  at  the  stage  in  which  the  house  required 
frequent  syringing) ;  and  the  temperature  was  always  genial,  but 
variable,  as  it  was  raised  by  sun-heat,  but  not  artificially,  excepting 
OOOMionally  by  warm  air  admitted  from  the  next  house.  Another 
party  of  larvn  was  placed  in  a  room  of  which  the  window  was 
eloted  at  night,  where  the  temperature  was  about  60*"  to  64** ;  and 
the  remainder  in  a  large  garden -loft  where  the  windows  and  door 
were  open  day  and  night,  and  the  larvae  were  consequently  exposed 
to  draughts  of  air  and  a  much  lower  temperature,  the  lowest  noted 
being  48**.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  "worms"  varied  according 
to  the  warmth  of  the  air  and  its  general  suitableness  for  their 
health.  On  the  17th  of  June — that  is,  nine  days  after  they  were 
received —those  in  the  warm  and  damp  viner}'  were  grown,  in  the 
moat  advanced  instance,  to  2J  in. ;  those  in  the  room  to  1}  in., 
and  those  in  the  draughty  loft  to  about  Ij  in.;  all  the  larvs 
having  been  treated  alike  in  matters  of  food.  On  June  21st  the 
ykaery  larve  were  3  in.  long,  those  in  the  house  about  2\  in.,  and 
tfu>M  in  the  loft  1}  in.  By  June  2drd  numbers  of  the  vinery 
etterptllars  were  spinning;  of  those  in  the  house  two  began  to 
spin  on  June  26th,  but  the  mass  did  not  spin  for  some  days  later; 
the  caterpillars  in  the  draughty  loft  did  not  begin  to  spin  until 
July  6th. 

The  worms  varied  in  condition  as  well  as  rate  of  growtli, 
those  in  the  viner}'  being  plump,  soft,  and  warm  to  the  touch, 
and  appearing  as  if  in  active  brisk  enjoyment  of  their  lives; 
those  in  the  hoaae  were  firmer  and  harder ;  and  the  loft  cater- 
pillars had  a  cold,  dead  feel ;  they  all,  however,  appeared  healthy, 
and  I  had  ver)'  few  losses— which  I  conjectured  was  from  the 
method  of  feeding ;  but  not  understanding  silkworm  management 
I  cannot  say  with  certainty. 

The  worms  were  fed  by  placing  good-sised  sprays  (about 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long),  just  cut  from  the  mulberry- tree, 
nprigbt  in  large  pots  or  boxes  (or  any  convenient  receptacle) 
of  earth.  The  creatures  fed  eagerly  on  Uio  leaves,  and  not 
having  to  move  about  on  a  defiled  surface  were  thus  kept  per- 
feetly  free  from  contact  with  anything  tliat  might  soil  their 
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skins;  they  had  fresh  food  and  fresh  air  around  them,  and 
having  constant  natural  exercise  hardly  ever  required  handling, 
for  they  were  willing  to  transfer  themselves  to  their  new  food- 
shoots. 

When  I  had  leisure,  I  scraped  the  surface-earth  off  and 
threw  it  away — if  I  had  not  time,  I  dressed  it  over,  and  my 
caterpillars  throve ;  and  those  in  the  vinery  spun  remarkably  well. 
Possibly  this  matter  is  so  well  understood  by  silkworm  rearers 
that  the  subject  may  not  have  the  interest  it  had  then  to  myself; 
but  to  those  who  wish  to  rear  a  few  '*  worms,"  and  have  the  con- 
venience of  a  mulberry-tree  at  hand,  I  can  recommend  the  plan  of 
feeding  as  affording  a  very  pretty  sight,  without  the  drawbacks  of 
various  kinds  (and  to  various  senses)  attending  feeding  in  trays ; 
and  where — as  is  sometimes  the  case — a  number  of  caterpillars 
spin  on  a  single  bough,  the  branch  of  golden  silken  cocoons  forms 
a  beautiful  object  for  the  cabinet  or  any  other  purpose. 
Dunster  Lodge,  near  Isleworth,  March  4, 1882. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,  &c. 

CoLiAS  Edusa  and  Sphinx  convolvuli.— One  or  two  speci- 
mens of  Colias  Edusa  were  captured  by  me  in  a  clover-field  last 
season ;  and  a  fine  example  of  Sphinx  convolvuli,  in  the  park  of 
D.  Henty,  Esq.,  settled  on  a  wooden  rail  enclosing  some  fir  trees. 
— Joseph  Anderson,  jun. ;  Chichester,  April  26,  1882. 

Argynnis  Aj)ippe  var.  Cleodoxa. — Last  March  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  become  the  possessor  of  an  English  Cleodoxa, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  place  on  record.  Mr.  T.  W.  King  was 
kindly  allowing  me  to  select  from  his  duplicates  any  I  wanted. 
Amongst  others  he  gave  me  what  he  described  as  a  good  variety 
of  Argynnis  Adippe,  and  this,  on  comparison  with  the  figures 
in  Newman's  'British  Butterflies,'  I  at  once  saw  was  un- 
doubtedly Cleodoxa.  The  specimen  was  caught  at  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  between  1854  and  1856,  and  re-set  with  an  entomological 
pin.— P.  Bright;  Arnewood,  Bournemouth,  May  19,  1882. 

On  the  Females  of  Lyc^na  Adonis  and  L.  Corydon. — 
One  of  the  puzzles  of  Entomology  has  undoubtedly  been  how  to 
distinguish  accurately  from  each  other  the  females  of  these  two 
species.     I  speak  with  diffidence,  as  I  possess  only  three  females 
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of  Ljfutna  AdonU ;  but  it  appeArs  to  me  that  in  L.  Adonis  the 
white  of  the  fringe  is  much  more  sharply  separated  from  the  black 
than  in  Lyc^ena  Corydon,  and  that  in  the  latter  the  white  is 
decidedly  tinged  with  ochreous,  while  in  L.  Adonis  it  is  pure 
white.  The  dark  colour  of  the  fringe,  too,  is  much  more  decided 
in  L.  Adonis  than  in  L.  Corydon,  in  which  it  is  more  of  a  brown 
shade.  I  hope  other  entomologists  of  greater  experience  may  be 
induced  to  look  into  this  question,  and  to  give  the  public  the 
results  of  their  observations. — (Rev.)  Chas.  F.  Thornewill  ;  The 
Soho,  Burton-on-Trent,  March  3,  1882. 

Lycjbna  Argiolus.— On  p.  103,  vol.  vi.,  of  the  *  Entomologist/ 
I  recorded  the  capture  of  this  insect  on  April  Srd,  1871.  I  can 
now  give  a  still  earlier  date,  a  friend  of  mine  having  captured  a 
specimen  on  a  rosemary  bush  at  Temple  Combe,  Somerset,  on 
March  24th,  1882.— W.  Macmillan;  Castle  Cary,  Somerset, 
April,  1882. 

Variety  of  Polyommatus  Phueas. — A  variety  of  Polyom- 
matus  Phlaas  was  taken  by  myself  at  the  end  of  last  July,  whilst 
collecting  at  Polegate,  near  Eastbourne.  I  saw  it  first  on  the 
wing  (it  appeared  unusually  dark)  as  I  was  working  a  spot 
pointed  out  to  me  by  your  correspondent  Miss  R.  M.  Sotheby. 
The  variety  consists  in  confluence  of  spots,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  rather  distinct  crescent-shaped  mark  on  each  fore  wing. — 
Harold  Hodge;  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Dec.  12,  1881. 

Variety  of  Sicerinthus  tille.— A  fine  variety  of  tliis 
species,  bred  by  myself  from  larvsQ  found  last  autumn,  emerged 
from  pupa  April  23rd  last.  The  colouring  is  very  curious,  there 
being  an  entire  absence  of  any  g^een.  All  the  markings,  which 
are  usually  green,  are  light  burnt  sienna-red ;  the  usual  whitiKli 
blotch  at  the  tip  of  the  fore  wing  is  pink  ;  ground  colour  also  pink. 
in  places  slightly  tinged  with  grey ;  under  side  composed  o( 
rarious  shades  of  light  sienna-red  and  pink ;  thorax  and  abdomen 
also  of  the  same  colourn. — Frbd.  W.  Fhohawk  :  Upper  Norwood, 
April.  1882. 

Early  pupation  of  Chelonia  caja.— A  mild  winter  and 
sunny  March  invariably  produce  newspaper  reports  of  early 
butterflies  and  spring  flowers;  but  the  following  fact  is  luorv 
eorious  than  usuaL  On  March  13th,  whilst  searching  a  bank 
with  ioath'WMt  atptot  for  oases  of  CoUcpkora  aihUamUa,  1 
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picked  up  a  larva  of  Chelonia  caja,  which  after  being  in  a  warm 
room  three  days  spun  up,  and  changed  to  pupa  on  the  20th. 
When  found  it  did  not  exceed  one  inch  in  length,  and  was  without 
the  long  hairs  so  characteristic  of  the  species  when  more  than 
half-grown.  The  pupa,  which  is  rather  smaljer  than  that  of 
Callimorpha  dominula,  is  suspended  in  an  unusually  thin  web. — 
Sydney  Webb  ;  3,  Luther  Terrace,  Dover,  March  27,  1882. 

Retarded  Development  of  Saturnia  carpini. —  In  the 
year  1879  I  reared  a  batch  of  Saturnia  carpini  from  eggs. 
Most  of  these  emerged  in  due  course  the  following  spring 
(1880).  Five  took  another  year  to  complete  their  metamor- 
phosis; no  unusual  occurrence  with  this  species.  Expecting 
no  more  imagines  from  my  cocoons  I  deposited  them  all  in  a 
box,  and  placed  them  on  a  shelf  in  my  little  room  for  odds  and 
ends  of  this  sort.  On  April  28th  of  the  present  year  I  heard 
a  noise  proceeding  from  this  box,  and  on  opening  found  two  per- 
fectly developed  males.  On  the  following  day  a  female  appeared. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  lack  of  gallantry  manifested  towards  her 
by  the  former ;  they  ignored  her  existence.  Wanting  eggs  I 
exposed  her  on  the  heath,  thinking  that  a  younger  and  more 
ardent  generation  of  males  would  not  be  so  indifferent  to  the 
mature  charms  of  my  interesting  female ;  but  to  my  disappoint- 
ment no  free-born  male  would  be  induced  to  bestow  any  of  those 
delicate  attentions  which  the  males  are  usually  so  eager  to  lavish 
on  the  fair  sex ;  and  after  six  days  of  marked  neglect  she  died, 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  any  of  the  functions  of 
her  existence.  Is  it  possible  that  she  had  reached  a  period  of  life 
in  some  way  analogous  to  the  aged  among  the  higher  animals?  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  isolated  specimens  among  the 
Bomhycidce  pass  several  years  in  the  pupa  state,  the  delay  being 
attributed  to  some  unfavourable  atmospheric  condition  occurring 
just  at  the  time  of  emergence.  This  does  not  appear  to  me  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  retarded,  or  rather 
suspended,  development.  Heat  naturally  existing  or  artificially 
applied  accelerates  emergence  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  it 
is  not  only  powerless,  but  actually  destructive  to  life.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  individuals  in  a  batch  of  larvse  exposed  to  precisely 
the  same  temperature,  and  similarly  treated  in  every  respect, 
should  have  their  development  arrested  for  some  three  or  more 
years  beyond  the  rest  on  any  heat   theory.      Is  it   not   more 
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rMsoiiable  to  connect  the  retarded  emergence  of  certain  apeoi- 
mens  rather  with  some  internal  or  organic  peculiarity  of  the 
indiTiduaU  than  surrounding  influences  ?—W.  M*Ra£;  West- 
bourne  House,  Bournemouth,  May  19,  1882. 

Anoebona  prdnaria.'I  am  breeding  Angerona  prmuuria. 
The  first  moth  appeared  on  May  Otli,  which  I  think  is  an  excep- 
tionally early  date.— Tbomas  Huckett;  200,  New  North  Road, 
Islington,  May  22. 

Occurrence  of  Tepurosia  consortaria  in  London. — I  took 
a  fine  male  specimen  of  Tephroiia  consortaria  in  Bedford  Square, 
Bloomsbory,  on  May  20th.  It  was  at  rest  on  one  of  the  large 
sycamore  trees,  of  which  there  are  several  fine  examples  in  the 
Square.— Id. 

Stauropus  fagi  and  Notodonta  trepida. — Last  Saturday 
I  took  a  fine  male  Stauropus  fagi  from  a  beech  tree  at  Black 
Park ;  and  I  have  recently  bred  Notodonta  trepida  from  a  larva 
beaten  at  Abbott's  Wood  last  August. — L.  F.  ELzll;  4,  Craven 
Terrace,  Ealing,  W.,  May  14,  1882. 

Stauropus  fagi. — My  Stauropus  fagi  larva,  which  I  men- 
tioned last  month  as  having  been  found  and  fed  upon  apple  last 
autumn,  produced,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  a  fine  male  on  24  th  inst. 
— JoBBPH  Anderson,  jun. ;  Chichester,  April  26,  1882. 

Notodonta  trepida. — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  rearing  a 
fine  series  of  Notodonta  trepida^  from  larvee  taken  last  season  in 
Epping  Forest. -D.  Pratt;  398,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  £.. 
May  15,  1882. 

AcBONYCTA  ALNi  IN  NoRFOLK. — In  July  last  I  found  here 
A  Imnra  which  answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Aeronyeta 
aini.  I  obsenred  it  had  a  peculiar  smell  about  it,  and  in 
the  cage  it  assumed  the  characteristic  bent  form  of  A,  alni,— 
R.  A.  Slipper;  The  Vicarage,  Tuttington,  April  0,  1882. 

AcBONTCTA  ALNI.— On  July  24th,  1881,  I  started  with  the 
hope  of  a  good  day's  collecting  to  Sevenoaks ;  but  aa  soon  as  I 
rtaebed  my  colleoUng  ground  there  came  on  a  storm  of  rain, 
which  Ustad  quite  an  hour.  When  the  sun  came  out  and  had 
D#arly  dried  the  trees,  a  second  storm  came,  which  caused  me 
to  consider  when  the  next  train  would  convey  me  back  to 
London ;  but  the  sun  ahone  out  again,  and  I  decided  to  have  a 
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^Book  for  the  larva  of  Acronycta  alni.  As  beating  was  out  of  the 
^Pquestion,  I  had  been  searching  the  leaves  for  about  half  an  hour, 
H  when  I  was  rewarded  with  one  from  birch,  and  soon  afterwards  I 
B  found  one  upon  oak,  which  was  unfortunately  ichneumoned.  The 
B  first  one  fed  well,  and  changed  to  pupa  on  August  12th,  when  I 
I  accommodated  it  with  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  which  it  entered, 
leaving  no  trace  of  its  entrance ;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
record  its  appearance  as  a  splendid  specimen  on  May  Uth. — 
D.  Pratt;  398,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E.,  May  15,  1882. 

Catocala  nupta  FEEDING  ON  Plum. — On  March  25th  several 
larvse  of  Catocala  nupta  emerged  from  eggs  in  my  possession.  I 
at  once  offered  young  and  tender  sprigs  of  willow,  which,  as  I 
believe,  is  the  favourite  food  of  these  larvae,  but  they  refused  to 
touch  it;  as  also  sallow  and  a  variety  of  other  plants,  even 
lettuce,  which  I  have  never  known  to  be  refused  by  other  larvae. 
I  reared  a  large  brood  of  Arctia  fuliginosa  on  lettuce  last  year. 
Finally  the  Catocala  larvae  chose  some  leaves  of  plum,  and  have 
continued  to  feed  on  these  leaves,  steadily  refusing  all  other  food. 
As  I  have  never  heard,  or  read,  of  larvae  of  C,  nupta  feeding  on 
plum,  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  others  to  know  these  larvae 
may  be  reared  on  the  leaves  of  that  tree. — William  Finch,  jun. ; 
►  Arkwright  Street,  Nottingham,  April  4,  1882. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Scop  aria  muralis. — During 
March  and  April,  and  even  well  into  May,  the  larvae  of  this 
species  may  be  collected  in  abundance  by  stripping  off  the  moss 
on  old  walls  in  this  district.  They  are  found  living  in  silken 
galleries  under  the  moss,  a  piece  of  moss  and  turf  two  or  three 
inches  long  often  containing  quite  a  cluster  of  them.  Length 
about  half  an  inch  to  a  little  over,  and  of  average  bulk.  Head 
the  same  width,  or  perhaps  very  slightly  narrower  than  the 
2nd  segment;  it  has  the  lobes  rounded,  and  is — as  are  also  the 
frontal  and  anal  plates — very  highly  polished.  Body  cylindrical 
and  of  nearly  uniform  width,  tapering  only  a  very  little  at  the 
extremities.  Segmental  divisions  well-defined,  and  these,  together 
with  the  large  raised  tubercles,  give  the  body  a  rather  wrinkled 
appearance.  Ground  colour  dingy  ochreous-brown,  or  in  some 
specimens  purplish  brown,  the  head  and  plates  intensely  black. 
A  fine  brown  line,  widening  at  the  segmental  divisions,  extends 
through  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  area ;  a  wavy  brown  stripe  along 
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the  subdorsal,  and  another  one  along  the  spiraenlar  region;  hU 
IImss  lines  together  giving  a  reticulated  appeai'ance  on  the  paler 
ground  colour.  The  tubercles  are  very  dark  brown,  and  are 
polished,  but  not  so  highly  as  the  head  and  plates.  Spiracles 
black.  Ventral  surface  of  the  colour  of  the  dorsal  area.  Having 
OMsed  feeding,  the  larva  forms  and  lines  with  silk  a  cavity  in  tlie 
toil  at  the  roots  of  the  moss,  in  which  it  changes  to  a  pupa. 
This  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  ordinary  shape  and 
proportions;  it  is  highly  polished,  and  has  the  abdominal 
divisions,  the  eye-,  leg-,  and  wing-cases  clearly  defined,  though 
not  prominent.  Colour  bright  brown,  the  front  of  the  thorax 
with  an  olive  tinge;  eye-cases  darker  than  the  ground  colour, 
and  the  abdominal  divisions  chocolate-brown:  these  dark 
abdominal  divisions,  too,  show  clearly,  even  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  wing-cases.  The  images  emerge  in  June ;  and  from 
a  June  moth  I  one  season  reared  a  second  brood  in  August. — 
Geo.  T.  Porritt  ;  Highroyd  House,  Huddersfield,  May  9,  18H!> 

Captures  near  Leafwood,  Sussex. — I  have  diligently  worked 
this  district  this  spring,  and  have  taken  thirty-one  varieties  of 
Macro-Lepidoptera,  including  the  following: — Cymatophoraflavi- 
eomii,  TrcLclua  piniperday  Taniocampa  ruJ/ricosat  T,  graeilU, 
T.  tnunda,  Xylina  rhizolitha,  X.  petnficata,  Amphyda$i$  prodro- 
maria  (a  long  series),  JlenierophUa  abruptariay  LobopJiora  lobulata, 
and  Cidaria  psittaccUa. — G.  R.  Ware  ;  Leafwood,  Frant,  Sussex, 
March  28,  188ii. 

NoTBS  ON  Insects  at  Sugar. — Subjoined  are  a  few  notes  on 
my  sugaring  experience  during  the  last  season.  They  may  be  of 
interest,  as  showing  the  effect  of  prevailing  weather  on  tlu* 
abundance  or  otherwise  of  insects,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say 
none  of  the  captnrM  mentioned  are  individually  worth  noting'. 
May  96. — Close,  sultry  night,  with  a  breath  of  wind  from  the  east. 
and  aheei-lightning  playing  about  tlie  horizon.  Blank  evening ; 
uotliing  appearing  but  a  solitary  Noctua  xanthographa  and  thrci* 
Otmcptera  libairix.  On  a  oold,  clear  night  early  in  June;  wind 
light  from  8.W.,  and  moon  (nearly  at  the  full)  shining  brightly 
on  the  treat,  I  bad  a  fair  attendaiiM  of  common  Nootuie,  as 
Qnmm$^  iriUtim^  Agrotu  exeUmunHonU,  A»  ug$tm^  Nortun 
plsctOt  Tripkana  pranmba,  Slc;    I  also  took    Had^na  it 

9K— Mild  night,  wind  S  W. ;  Nootu»  aoarce,  but  h«\<i.ii 
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Ifeeometers  appeared  in  plent3\  Cahera  pusaria  and  Melanippe 
montanaria  swarmed  at  the  trees,  and  were  a  pest ;  also  Boarmia 
rhomboidaria.  I  took,  too,  Melanippe  albicillata  and  Phorodesma 
cblohraria.  July  1st  was  an  exceedingly  hot  day ;  clear  night, 
wind  N.E.,  but  very  light.  Moths  very  abundant:  Leucania 
pallenSj  Xylophasia  lithoxylea,  X.  hepatica,  Miania  strigilis,  G, 
trilinea,  Caradrina  blanda,  Rusina  tenebrosa,  A.  segetum,  A. 
exclainationiSf  T.  pronuba,  N.  plecta^  N,  C-nigrum,  N.  tri- 
angulum,  N.  brunnea,  N.  festiva,  Euplexia  lucipara,  Aplecta 
herbida,  A.  nebulosa,  Hadena  dentinal  Mania  typica,  and  one 
specimen  of  Cymatophora  ocidaris.  The  Geometers  were  best 
represented  (in  point  of  numbers)  by  B.  rhomboidaria.  I  cannot 
help  remarking  h(Te — as  many  others  have  done  lately — on  the 
extraordinary  abundance  everywhere  of  Triphcena  pronuba  last 
season.  Many  pretty  varieties  have  turned  up.  In  particular,  I 
have  taken  one  with  upper  wings  very  pale,  and  suffused  with  a 
ftiint  olive-green  tinge  ;  the  discoidal  spots  in  contrast  dark  and 
clearly  defined.  July  5th  was  another  scorching  day ;  the  evening 
was  clear,  with  moon  shining;  wind  N.E.;  later  on  it  became 
cloudy,  and  the  wind  veered  to  S.  and  W.  Insects  as  abundant 
as  on  the  1st.  I  took  the  same  species  again,  with  the  addition 
of  Thyatira  derasa  and  T.  batis.  July  18th  proved  a  bad  night, 
though  the  weather  promised  fairly  enough.  Nothing  came  but  a 
few  M.  typica  and  such-like  invaluable  species.  July  20  and  21. — 
Weather  cool,  with  N.W.  breeze.  Both  blank  nights.  Some 
half-dozen  in  ail  of  T.  derasa,  Apamea  oculea,  and  Leucania 
lithargyria.  July  29. — Wind  S.W.,  sky  clear.  Another  blank 
night ;  Amphipyra  pyramidcea  only.  August  9. — Weather  very 
unsettled,  chilly,  with  heavy  showers  at  intervals.  A.  pyramidcBa 
abundant;  A.  tragopogonis ;  took  also  Larentia  pectinitaria  and 
Cidaria  silaceata.—C,  Candler;  Harleston,  Norfolk,  1882. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera. — I  have  to  record  the  capture  of  two 
Bryophila  glandifera  on  a  fence  at  Portsmouth  last  July.  Being 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  its  occurrence  there,  I  thought 
perhaps  it  might  be  a  new  locality  for  it,  and  worth  noting. 
I  have  also  to  record  the  capture  by  myself,  on  a  fence  at 
Roehampton,  of  a  very  light  variety  of  Acronycta  psi,  having  the 
fringes  of  the  fore  wings,  and  also  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  pink  colour.  I  have  a  Chelonia  caja,  female,  bred 
last  season,  with  the  veins  all  marked   with  the   dark  ground 
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eolour  and  c«nied  across  all  the  white  spaces ;  bat  unfortunately 
not  being  at  home  at  the  time,  it  had  been  flying  about  and  wore 
away  the  edges  of  the  wings,  or  else  it  would  have  been  a  very 
fine  variety.  I  have  bred  among  my  Arctia  mentha$tri  one  speci- 
men having  the  ground  colour  of  a  distinct  yellowish  cream- 
colour,  exactly  the  same  tint  as  the  blotches  in  C.  vUUca,  and 
another  specimen  almost  as  spotless  as  A.  turtica. — H.  Sharp; 
87,  Union  Street,  Portland  Place,  London. 

Lepidoptera  near  York. — In  the  beginning  of  last  August 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  from  a  friend  a  nearly  full-fed 
larva  of  Acronycta  alni.  It  was  found  feeding  on  a  low  crab- tree, 
and  fed  for  a  few  days  longer.  I  had  supplied  it  with  a  piece  of 
decayed  wood,  which  it  readily  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
cocooning  in.  I  anxiously  await  its  appearance  during  the  coming 
season.  I  am  glad  to  record  the  capture  of  Lavema  ochraceeUa 
in  this  locality.  I  found  one  specimen  in  1880,  and  two  in  1881, 
amongst  Epilohium  hirsutumt  in  the  evening,  seated  on  the  leaves. 
— T.  Wilson  ;  Holgate,  York,  April,  1882. 

Lepidoptera  near  Northampton.— Two  specimens  of  Sphinx 
eompolimU  were  taken  by  a  local  collector  in  a  garden  on  the  same 
evening,  while  two  more  were  obtained  about  the  same  time — the 
first  week  in  September  last — but  in  a  different  neighbourhood. 
Among  the  Rhopalocera,  Apatura  Iris,  Nenuobiui  Laeina,  and 
Thamaoi  2'age$  deserve  notice.  Other  species,  obtained  chiefly  by 
entomological  members  of  our  Natural  History  Society,  were 
MacrogloBia  /uciformii  and  Sesia  apiforinU;  whilst  Bombyx 
querctUf  strange  to  say,  is  hardly  ever  obtained  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, though  it  can  be  obtained  in  plenty  in  one  direction,  about 
nine  miles  off.  Notodonta  chaonia  is  rare,  as  also  is  N,  dieUta. 
A  single  specimen  of  Acronycta  alni  was  obtained.  Other  species 
are  Acronycta  auriconuit  Leucania  impura,  Hydracia  ntcttionj, 
Mamuira  aljecta,  Noctua  umbro$a,  Orthosia  maciUnta,  Cirrhadia 
xtfompfUma^  Dicyla  oo,  ApUctii  herbida.  A,  occulta,  and  A,  adotna ; 
alio  a  single  specimen  of  PUma  iota*  Ennomot  tHiaria  was 
rather  plentiful.  Phorodemia  ht^ukma^  end  a  poor  •peoimen 
last  December  uf  Lar$ni%a  muMMtri^oiria ;  Cka$ia§  ipartUUa, 
ScoUma  vetttiata,  Argyre§thia  Brochella,  Crambu»  ceruseUuSt  and 
a  fine  specimen  o(  QalUria  mUUnulU ;  other  got>d  iimeets  have 
taken.      One   ii|>eciuien   of  Fl^imnhnhuM  hUpula   whh 
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taken  some  time  ago  at  Whittlebury  Forest,  where  also  was  taken 
Leucania  littoralis.  Ivy-bloom,  although  having  been  searched 
diligently  for  several  seasons,  has  proved  as  yet  a  thorough 
failure,  hardly  an  insect  being  obtained  last  season,  the  other 
years  being  little  better.  I  obtained  on  February  11th  of  this 
season  an  interesting  aberration  of  Phigalia  pilosaria,  resting  on 
the  trunk  of  a  willow. — Herbert  F.  Tomalin  ;  24,  York  Parade, 
Northampton,  April  26,  1882. 

Notes  on  the  Season. — One  would  have  thought  that,  after 
the  past  very  exceptionally  mild  weather,  Lepidoptera  would 
have  generally  been  abnormally  early,  if  not  abundant.  My 
experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  does  not  favour  either  exception. 
In  a  recent  visit,  amongst  other  localities,  to  Barnwell  Wold  and 
Monks  Wood,  Huntingdonshire,  I  have  found  Lepidoptera 
decidedly  scarce,  both  in  species  and  numbers.  The  larva  of 
Thecla  pruni  was  taken  with  really  hard  beating  in  the  former 
locality,  but  we  could  not  find  it  at  Monks  Wood.  Hesperia 
paniscus  appears  to  have  quite  died  out  of  both  those  localities, 
where  it  used  to  occur  commonly.  We  could  not  hear  of  its 
capture  in  that  neighbourhood  for  several  years  past.  Larvae, 
especially  the  common  spring  species,  appeared  plentiful  enough, 
so  we  must  hope  for  better  things  as  the  season  advances. — John 
T.  Carrington;  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  May,  1882. 

Lepidoptera  of  the  Salt-marshes. — During  a  recent  expe- 
dition to  the  salt-marshes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  I 
found  the  larvse  of  the  local  plume-moth,  Agdistes  Bennetii,  at 
rest  in  the  daytime  upon  the  leaf-stalks  of  sea  lavender  {Statics 
limonium).  Finding  these  larvae  in  the  daylight  is  about  as  trying 
a  matter  for  one's  patience  as  I  know,  for  they  get  close  down 
towards  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  are  just  the  colour  of  the  leaf- 
stalk. At  night  they  would  probably  be  much  easier  to  obtain.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  three  specimens  to  Mr.  South, 
who  had,  I  understand,  obtained  drawings  of  the  larvae  previousl}^ 
and  has  now  got  those  of  the  pupae,  for  his  plates  of  the  plumes, 
and  so  completed  the  life-history  of  that  species.  I  also  found  at 
the  same  time  a  couple  of  broods  of  larvae  of  Bombyx  castrensis, 
but  far  away  from  amy  Artemesia  maritima,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
food  of  this  species. — E.  G.  Meek;  56,  Brompton  Road,  London, 
S.W.,  May,  1882. 

T 
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Atomaria  LDnumis  ▲  Mangold  Enemt.— I  send  you  h  ;  " 
note  of  an  insect  enemy,  new  to  thig  district,  wliich  hss  attu 
the  mangold  plants  which  early  in  the  spring  were  planted  for 
seed.  The  plants  had  come  up  and  were  growing  well,  when  the 
yoong  leaTes  were  observed  to  die  off,  and  become  brown  and 
withered.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  each  withered 
bunch  of  leaves  contained  a  number  of  small  beetles.  The 
specimens  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitch  has  kindly  sent  to  Dr.  Power,  who 
has  con6rmed  his  identification  of  the  species  as  Atomaria 
UneariM,  Steph.,  and  he  also  says  in  his  letter  to  me : — "  Curtis 
notices  it  as  a  mangold  enemy  in  *  Farm  Insects,'  p.  895.  It  does 
not  content  itself  at  a  later  period  with  attacking  the  root,  but 
when  it  is  fine  weather  it  comes  out  of  the  ground,  ascends  the 
stem,  and  devours  the  leaves.  These  little  creatures  often  appear 
in  families  on  a  small  plant,  of  which  in  a  few  hours  nothing 
remains  but  a  leafless  stalk,  which  presently  withers  and  dies. 
M.  Bazin  first  observed  this  insect  in  1839  at  Mesnil-SU-Firmin, 
and  some  years  later  M.  Macquard  stated  that  it  devoured  the 
fields  of  red  beet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  cultivators  were  obliged  to  replough  and  resow  the 
fields"  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  1847).  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  sudden  appearance,  in  any  particular  district, 
of  a  destructive  insect.  In  this  instance,  although  mangold-seed 
has  been  grown  on  this  farm  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years, 
this  little  beetle  has  not  been  observed  to  attack  the  plant  until 
this  year.  It  may,  however,  have  been  introduced  with  the  seed, 
which  was  from  another  district ;  but  until  the  life-history  of  the 
species  be  known  it  is  not  possible  to  say  if  this  could  be  so  or 
not  —  Herbebt  Fortkscue  Frteb  ;  The  Grove,  Chatteris, 
May  8,  1882. 

Gall-makino  Trytetid.e.— I  have  lately  identified  two  morr 
Brititth  gall-making  TrypeHda,  by  the  help  of  H.  Loew's  fine 
work, '  Die  Europaischen  Bohrfliegen.'  The  species  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Monereaff  as  *' reared  on  September  Uth,  from  galls  in 
the  receptacle  of  Inula  erithmoidiif  the  receptacle  becomes 
thickened  and  enlarged,  and  has  a  hard  woody  texture;  about 
■even  cells  in  one  flower-head;  the  larva  forms  a  cocoon" 
(Entom.  T.  460),  was  named  by  Mr.  Walker  **  TephrUi*  iignata. 
Metg."  but  it,  at  I  ioipeoted,  MyopiUi  titiil#,  t.  Roter  {op.  eU., 
p.  65,  pL  tL,  ftgt.  9,  4).     Walker  received  eight  specimens  from 
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Mr.  Moncreaff,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Loew 
says  M.  inula  is  not  rare  on  Inula  and  Pulicaria  in  Central 
Europe.  Schiner  bred  his  M.  Frauenfeldi  from  Inula  crithmoides, 
but  ours  is  not  that  species  (Fauna  Austriaca,  Die  Fliegen,  ii.  142). 
Also  in  the  National  Collection  are  four  specimens  of  Urophora 
macrura,  Loew  {op.  cit,  p.  69;  pi.  xi.,  fig.  1),  labelled  in 
F.  Smith's  handwriting,  "  Bred  from  galls  in  the  flowers  of  the 
common  groundsel."  Mr.  Smith  showed  me  these  specimens 
himself  a  few  years  ago,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  bred  the  species ; 
but  I  quite  fail  to  remember  the  locality  whence  they  came,  if  he 
told  me.  I  am  sure,  however,  they  are  British.  Whether  the 
specimens  bred  by  Frauenfeld  from  the  swollen  flower-heads  of 
Onopordon  Ulyricum  and  Centaur ea  calcitrapa  are  U.  macrura 
requires  confirmation.  Loew  says  this  species  is  only  certainly 
known  from  Greece.  —  Edward  A.  Fitch  ;  Maldon,  Essex, 
March,  1882. 

Ichneumon  erythreus. — In  the  April  number  of  the  '  Ento- 
mologist' (Entom.  XV.  92)  Mr.  Billups  noted  the  peculiar 
propensity  of  an  Ichneumon  for  selecting  ant-hills  to  hybernate 
in.  The  insect  is  I,  sanguinator,  Rossi,  not  I.  erythrceus,  Gr.,  as 
there  stated.  I  am  responsible  for  the  mistake.  Mr.  Billups,  I 
think  the  year  before  last,  sent  me  an  Ichneumon  to  name,  and 
which  I  believed  was  a  variety  of  erythrceus ;  last  year  he  took 
another,  which  he  very  kindly  gave  me  :  and  so  matters  stood,  till 
Mr.  Billups  made  the  above  discovery  this  year.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Fitch  for  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Billups' 
insects  might  be  Ichneumon  sanguinator,  Rossi,  and  distinct  from 
J.  erythrceus :  a  series  of  the  former  Mr.  Fitch  had  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  collection,— seven  from  Desvignes'  collection, 
two  from  Heysham's,  and  one  from  Dr.  Power's.  Mr.  Billups 
sent  me  six  more  of  this  beautiful  little  insect,  which  I  found  did 
not  vary  at  all ;  none  had  the  yellow  marks  of  erythrceus ;  and,  on 
referring  to  the  various  authors,  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  /.  rujicollis,  Stephens,  which  certainly  is  Mr.  Billups'  insect, 
is  the  same  species  which  Wesmael  described  in  his  '  Tentamen  ' 
(p.  102)  as  I.  discrepator.  1  am  the  more  strongly  convinced  of 
this  because  Dr.  Capron  last  week  sent  me  a  male  Ichneumon  for 
my  opinion,  and  which  without  doubt  is  the  male  of  I.  discrepator^ 
Wesm. ;  and  in  his  letter  he  said,  "  Headly  Lane  is  not  far  from 
here "  (Shere).     These  two  descriptions  agree  very  well  with  the 
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iMcription  of  /.  ionguinalort  Rossi,  in  Grsvenhorst's  I.  E.  iii. 

018 ;  but  as  the  description  is  short  there  must  be  some  doubt 

about  it.     /c^fi€tuiioii  $angwmaionu$,  Gr.,  I.  £.  i.  295,  synonym 

of  Ambly teles  ocei$oriu$,  is  quite  a  different  species.     Probably, 

on  account  of  the  slightly  exserted  ovipositor,  Marshall  placed 

i.  ianguinator  in  the  genus  Phygadewon  with  CryptuM  §angumator, 

Deavignes,  as  a  synonym,  which  must  be  a  mistake.     Desvignes, 

in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  gives  both  Ichneumon  ean^ 

guinator  (p.  29)  and  Cryptus  sanguinator  (p.  58).    From  the  above 

it  is  evident  that  eanguinator^  Rossi,  must  be  added  to  Marshall's 

list.  Its  place  in  our  table  will  be  (vol.  xiii.  216)  section  12,  B.  a.: — 

*■  Thonm  and  scutellum  yt'llow-marked.   •   erythraut,  male  and  female. 
^*         „  „        not  80  marked.  iangmnator,  female. 

The  male  comes  in  section  6  (vol.  xiii.  IRl), — A.  Abdomen,  2nd 
to  4th  segments  red ;  and  after  *'  a." : — 

f  ADtennc  and  hind  tarsi  white-ringed.  •  sanguinator,  male,  \\  lines. 
ft         „  „  not  white-ringed. 

In  structure  it  might  be  placed  in  Holmgren's  division  8,  if  in 
any  of  his  divisions ;  it  differs  from  all,  but  comes  nearest  to  this. 
It  might  go  into  B.  of  section  7,  but  for  the  aciculate  Ist  segment ; 
this  latter  mark  wants  adding  to  the  description  of  section  8  to 
make  it  exact. — J.  B.  Bridgman  ;  69,  St.  Giles'  Street,  Norwich. 

Thbtptooera  bicolor.— At  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June  last,  I  had  fifty  larvae  emerge  from  a  full-fed  caterpillar  of 
Bombyx  quercus.  On  the  1st  May  the  first  imago  made  its 
appearance,  which  proved  to  be  a  specimen  of  this  very  rare 
dipteron.  Dr.  Meade  very  kindly  identified  it.  Mr.  Walker,  in 
his  *Insecta  Britannica,*  mentions  that  there  was  one  specimen 
in  Mr.  Stephens's  collection.  Herr  Schiner,  in  the  *  Fauna 
Anatriaca,*  says  he  had  one  specimen  which  was  bred  from 
Bombyx  quereue,  and  adds  that  it  has  also  been  bred  from  P. 
medieUa.  Dr.  Meade,  in  his  letter  to  me,  states  that  he  has  one, 
a  German  specimen,  and  that  those  I  sent  him  are  the  first 
British  ones  he  has  seen.  The  larva  of  Bombyx  quereui  was 
taken  at  Falmouth.— G.  C.  Bionell;  Stonehouse,  May  5,  1882. 

Note  on  Parasitic  Diptbra.— It  teems  that  occasionally  flicK 
which  are  not  usually  parasitic  in  their  habits  become  so  under 
particular  circumstances,  or  in  certain  localities.  The  causes  of 
this  peculiarity  are  very  obscure,  and  the  fact  is  very  interesting  ; 
•o  that  any  well  •authenticated  instance  is  worth  recording.     In 
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March  last,  Professor  C.  V.  Kiley  (State  Entomologist),  of  Wash- 
ington, U.  S.,  sent  me  some  Muscidce  which  he  said  were  enemies 
(parasites)  of  the  cotton-worm  [Aletia  argillacea,  Hubner).  I 
found  that  they  were  specimens  of  the  common  Cyrtoneura 
stabulans,  Fallen,  a  fly  which  is  generally  distributed  over 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  has  also  been  found  in  New 
Zealand,  according  to  Schiner.  The  larvae  of  this  Muscid  are 
said  to  live  generally  on  fungi,  but  probably  also  eat  all  kinds  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  also  manure ;  for,  as  their  name 
imports,  they  often  abound  in  stable-yards.  In  the  'Fauna 
Austriaca,'  Schiner  adds  that,  according  to  Hartig  and  Bremi, 
they  also  prey  upon  the  larvae  of  butterflies  and  bees. — R.  H. 
Meade  ;  Bradford,  May  15,  1882. 

Appointment  of  Consulting  Entomologist.  —  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Great  Britain  has  appointed  our  valued  correspondent.  Miss 
Eleanor  Ormerod,  to  be  consulting  entomologist  to  that  Society. 
The  committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  selection  ;  as  is  also  Miss  Ormerod  upon  her 
further  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  generally  neglected 
study  of  Economic  Entomology.  We  understand  that,  at  the 
express  desire  of  Miss  Ormerod,  the  post  has  been  made 
honorary. — J.  T.  C. 

OBITUARY. 
Beebee  Bowman  Labrey. — Mr.  Labrey  was  born  June  30th, 
1817,  at  Liverpool ;  and  when  about  six  weeks  old  was  taken  to 
AUonby,  in  Cumberland,  where  he  stayed  till  he  was  about  the 
age  of  nine.  He  was  then  brought  to  Manchester,  where  his 
father  lived ;  and  eventually  was  sent  to  York  School,  where  so 
many  of  our  older  naturalists  have  been  educated.  He  was  fairly 
acquainted  with  various  branches  of  Natural  History,  but  Ento- 
mology received  his  greatest  attention ;  and  for  some  years  before 
his  death  he  had  been  working  out  and  drawing  the  plumules 
found  on  some  families  of  butterflies;  and  he  has  left  behind 
manuscripts  and  figures  which  he  was  intending  to  have  published 
if  he  had  lived.  Two  years  ago  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his 
manuscripts  stolen  from  the  railway  carriage  when  on  his  way  to 
London,  and  he  had  to  re-write  and  figure  the  whole  work,  which 
he  was  able  to  do  from  the  original  specimens  of  plumules  which 
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Im  had  mounted  for  the  microscope.  He  was  very  thorough  and 
eonsoientioQB  in  all  the  work  that  he  did,  and  he  had  a  great  C^sility 
not  only  for  drawing,  but  for  learning  languages,  several  of  which 
he  spoke  and  wrote  fluently.  He  was  modest  and  retiring  in  his 
nature,  though  ever  ready  and  eager  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
young.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  suppressed  gout  on  April 
26th,  at  his  country  cottage  at  Disley,  Clieshire,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  that  place  on  April  29th.  He  was  a  man 
dMervedly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  was  shown  by  the 
number  of  friends  who  attended  his  funeral,  many  coming  from 
long  distances  notwithstanding  the  weather,  which  was  excep- 
tionally stormy.— -J.  F. 

Errata. — In  the  remarks  made  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  p.  50 
of  this  volume,  on  plate  I.,  figs.  2  and  2a,  I  find  that  an  error  has 
been  committed  in  the  name  of  the  insect  figured.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Ashmead,  and  he  informs  me  that  the  insect  in  question  was 
caught  by  himself  on  July  9th,  1881,  in  company  with  large 
numbers  of  Argynnis  Adippe^  and  that  he  entertains  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  of  that  species,  a  view  in  which  I  fully  concur.  In 
the  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  p.  101,  line  6  from 
bottom,  for  "spheroid"  read  "special."— J.  Jenner  Wkzr; 
6,  Haddo  Villas.  Blackheath,  S.E.,  April  20,  1882. 

Thripidie  (Entom.  xv.  95). — Mr.  Pergande's  name  should  be 
" Theodor."  not  " Thomas."— E.  A.  F. 


REVIEW. 
The  StitdenVt  List  of  British  CoUoptera.  Compiled  by  Fianoir 
P.  Paboob.  London  :  Taylor  &  Francis.  1882. 
This  small  volume  of  120  foolscap  octavo  pages  might  well 
have  been  entitled  "  A  Handbook  to  the  Classification  of  British 
Coleoptera,"  since  its  utility  is  likely  to  be  far  beyond  that  of  the 
oonventional  "List."  It  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  families  of 
our  British  Colaoptera  arranged  in  a  dichoiomons  table,  followed 
by  similar  tabUs  of  the  genera,  with  a  list  of  the  British  species. 
Mr.  Paaeoe  eoiiim«Dees  with  the  CoeeinsUidm  and  the  other 
Trimera,  following  with  the  Tetram$ra,  Jietrromera,  and  Psnta- 
MffVi  and  ooucludes  with  the  CidndMUi  thus  reversing  the 
tftioml  order.  The  groat  labour  apeot  hi  the  eompilation  of 
these  sjnoplio  tables  ia  ofidaol  when  wo  oomider  that  there  are 
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207  divisions  in  the  table  of  genera  of  the  Staphylinidcs,  171  in 
the  Curculionidce,  &c.  Happily  the  list  is  not  crowded  with 
synonyms ;  the  few  necessary  citations  are,  we  are  told  in  the 
preface,  from  a  comparison  of  Gemminger  and  Harold's  Catalogue 
with  that  of  Stein  and  Weise.  This  gives  a  good  working  basis, 
but  we  can  quite  understand  that  Mr.  Pascoe's  views  on  the 
vexed  question  of  nomenclature  will  not  find  favour  with  extreme 
"resurrectionists";  when  a  name  has  survived  without  inter- 
ruption for  the  last  fifty  years  or  so,  it  has  been  adopted,  Mr. 
Pascoe  having  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  resuscitate  a 
name  **  supposed  to  be  used  in  the  dark  ages  of  systematic 
Entomology."  In  this  we  think  he  has  used  a  very  wise 
discretion.  He  further  says — ''For  myself,  I  decline  to  be  bound 
by  any  absolute  rule.  When  the  name  is  barbarous,  or  absurd, 
or  the  very  opposite  of  the  character  it  ought  to  express,  I  take 
any  better  name,  whatever  its  claims  to  priority  may  be"  ;  and 
then  in  a  few  short  paragraphs  well  illustrates  the  confusion 
likely  to  arise  from  a  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  priority. 
With  regard  to  this  list  of  species,  we  can  but  express  the  wish 
that  more  minute  research  had  been  made  into  our  periodical 
literature.  Of  the  fifty-nine  species  to  be  added  to  Dr.  Sharp's 
Catalogue  (1871),  enumerated  by  Dr.  Power  at  Entom.  xi.  62 — 69, 
thirty-six  are  omitted;  four  of  these  are  admittedly  accidental 
occurrences,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  may  be  introduced 
species.  Harpalus  ohlongiusculus,  Dej.  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xv.  203), 
and  Latheticus  oryzcBy  C.  0.  Waterh.  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1880, 
p.  148,  and  Entom.  xiii.  210),  an  introduced  but  at  least  partially 
naturalised  species,  are  also  omitted. 

This  *  Student's  List '  will  be  almost  indispensable  to  the  now 
too-few  workers  at  our  British  Coleoptera,  and  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  general  entomologist.  All  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Pascoe  for  its  compilation.  We  trust  that  he,  or  some  equally 
competent  specialist,  may  find  the  time  to  complete  the  work  so 
ably  commenced,  by  supplying  tables  of  the  species.  This  by  no 
means  light  task  has  already  been  commenced  by  the  Eev.  T. 
Blackburn  in  his  'Outline  Descriptions  of  British  Coleoptera,' 
running  through  eight  numbers  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
'  Scottish  Naturalist '  (1875— 6) ;  a  reference  would  greatly  help  to 
Eeitter's  "  Bestimmungs-Tabellen  der  europaischen  Coleopteren," 
now  appearing  in  the  Vienna  '  Verhandlungen.'— E.  A.  E. 
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NOTES  ON  CURRENT  ENTOMOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

EooKOMic  Ektomoumy. — '  The  PUntere*  Otiette,'  a  fortnigbtlj  ptper 
davotad  to  the  oolonUl  interesu,  conUins  in  its  issue  of  April  15th 
(▼ol.  xxiii..  p.  100)  an  article  on  "Phylloxem:  its  History  and  Results.** 
The  object  of  this  communication  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  ccneolation 
for  the  ooffse-plantera  of  Ceylon  and  South  India,  for  their  losses  by  the 
ravages  of  HymdUa^  etc.,  by  pointing  out  the  enormous  losses  suffered  bj 
the  grspe-growers  of  Europe.  A  concise  life-history  of  Phylloxera  is  given, 
which  will  be  of  use  to  colonists  who  grow  grspes.  The  introduction  of 
new  stock  vines  from  other  countries  is  discussed,  especially  those  from 
America.  **  It  seems  remarkable,"  says  the  writer. "  that  whilst  France  has 
been  deciding  in  favour  of  American  vines,  the  Swiss  authorities  have  been 
▼isitinff  every  man's  vineyard,  and  rooting  up  every  American  plant  they 
ooald  nod.**  Stamping  out,  by  cutting  down  and  burning  the  vines  root 
and  branch,  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  against  their  enemy  that  the  wine- 
growers  have  yet  discovered. 

Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  in  the  entomological  columns  of  'The 
American  Naturalist'  fMay,  1882).  as  usual,  has  a  choice  little  ento- 
nokigioal  pot  pourri  for  his  readers.  He  or  his  contributors  have,  among 
others,  notes  on  "  Caruivonius  Habits  of  Microcentrut  ffttiMms,  a 
locust  feeding  on  beetles ; "  "  First  Insect  from  Wrangell  Island,**  a  spider 
and  a  larva,  the  former  having  proved  an  undescribed  species  of  Erigons, 
the  latter  being  probably  lepidopterous ;  "  Injurious  Insects  in  California;*' 
notes  on  their  extermination  by  the  executive  officer,  &c. 

Ihsbcts  Ikjdbious  to  Forest  and  Shadk  Trbbs. — The  Department 
of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  issues  another  of  the 
bulletins  (No.  7),  devoted  to  the  above  subject,  which  is  too  important  a 
work  to  receive  sufficient  notice  on  this  page,  and  will  probably  be  referred 
to  more  fully  next  month. 

Practical  Ektomoloot. — Profesaor  J.  Henry  Comstock  has  iasued  a 
fngmentof  a  'Guide  to  Practical  Work  in  Elementary  Entomology*  (Ithaoa, 
New  York :  188*2),  which  he  describes  as  "  an  outline  for  the  use  of  students 
in  the  entomological  labonttory  of  Cornell  University.**  If  Profeaaor 
Couistock  means  Uiis  as  an  iuHtalment  only  of  a  larger  book,  we  wish  he  may 
soon  find  time  to  complete  it.  Nevertheless  this  is  a  useful  little  work, 
which  will  be  found  handy  on  the  work-table  of  even  some  of  the  older 
entomologists.  In  his  next  issue,  students  would  benefit  by  small  wood- 
cuts illustrating  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  anatomical  parts  described. 

EvTOMouMy  IK  New  Zbalamo.— In  the  new  publication,  *  The  New 
2«ealand  Journal  of  Seienoe  *  (Dunedin  :  Wilkie  A  Co.),  is  a  paper  on  the 
Miero-lepidopcara  of  that  country.  The  first  part  appeared  in  No.  1, 
Fobroaiy,  1882. 

Exono  Ivficrt.— Mr.  11.  W.  Batoa,  F.R8..  in  'Annals  and  Mag- 
aane  *  (vol.  ix.,  6tb  Series,  p.  810),  desoribea  **  New  Species  of  Oeodepbagona 
Coleoptrra  from  North- WMtt  Mexico.  Mr.  Charles  O.  Waterhous<*,  in  the 
aaoM  volume  (p.  391).  gives  '*  Deseriptioos  of  Cetoniidas,  HuprtwtidB.  and 
Caftaibyoids  from  Madagascar."  Again  (p.  H06).  Mr.  DiiUni  describes 
two  now  Malay  Khopalocrra  from  tlie  Malay  Puuiu»uls. 

J.  T.  C. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   BRITISH 

PTEROPHORL 

By  Richard  South. 

(Continued  from  p.  106.) 

Platyptilia  trigonodactylus, 
(Plate  III.,  Fig.  1.) 

In  again  referring  to  the  life -history  of  P.  trigonodactylus, 
which  will  be  found  ante  (p.  31),  I  will  add  a  few  additional  notes 
confirmed  by  recent  observation.  The  young  larva  feeds  in  the 
shoots  of  its  food-plant  {Tussilago  farfara)y  until  the  flower-heads 
are  thrown  up ;  then  these  are  attacked.  Sometimes  the  larva 
will  crawl  up  the  outside  of  a  flower-stem  and  enter  the  head  just 
above  the  receptacle,  but  more  often  it  ascends  by  way  of  the 
interior.  In  this  latter  case  it  does  not  feed  in  the  stem,  but 
makes  its  way  direct  to  the  head.  When  nearly  full  fed  the  larva 
generally  enters  a  head  which  has  passed  or  is  about  to  pass  into 
the  fruiting  stage.  It  then  proceeds  to  arrest  the  ripening  process 
by  eating  away  the  inner  fleshy  part  of  the  stem  a  little  below  the 
receptacle.  This  causes  the  head  to  droop  until  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  scape,  against  which  it  hangs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  anyone  hunting  for  the  larva.  When 
full  fed  it  makes  a  chamber  among  the  seed  down,  and  enters  the 
pupa  state.  In  causing  its  domicile  to  become  inverted,  the  larva 
not  only  secures  its  food  in  a  palatable  form,  but  exhibits  won- 
uv,rful  foresight  in  providing  a  weather-tight  apartment  for  its 
pupal  condition. 

Plate  III.,  fig.  1,  coltsfoot  {Tussilago  farfara)  ;  1  «,  larva  ;    1  b,  pupa  ; 
1  c,  imago  of  Platyptilia  trigonodactylus. 
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Platyptiua.  Huh. 

Dichrodaetylu$,  Muhlig; 
(Platk  in.,  Fio.  2.) 

Imaoo. — Elxpanse,  13-14  lines.  Ground  colour  or  fore  wing  whitish 
ochreoas,  much  clouded  with  cinuamon-bro^n.  The  costs  is  narrowly 
dottad  with  dark  brown  to  beyond  the  middle,  where  is  situated  a  narrow 
dark  brown  linear  spot ;  beyond  this  the  edge  of  costa  is  yellowish  ochreous, 
broken  by  another  dark  bruwn  spot  of  Tsriable  size  and  intensity :  a  small 
dark  brown  spot  at  the  digital  Juncture,  and  the  fissure  and  hind  margins 
of  both  digits  are  outlined  witli  dark  brown.  Fringes  slightly  paler  shade 
of  ground  colour ;  a  tuft  of  brownish  scales  at  the  angle  of  inner  digit,  and 
a  smaller  tuft  on  the  inner  margin.  Tip  of  outer  digit  produced  and 
slightly  falcate.  Uind  wing,  Ist  and  2nd  feathers  brown  with  a  faint 
purple  tinge,  fringes  paler ;  shaft  of  drd  feather  pale  ochreous ;  fringe 
whitish  ochreous  at  the  base  and  grey  towards  the  edge.  Head,  thorax  and 
abdominal  juncture  whitish  ochreous.  Hind  legs  whitish,  with  three  brown 
one  small  and  one  large  on  the  tibiae,  and  a  small  one  on  the  tarsi, 
markings  are  only  to  be  observed  in  bred  or  fresh-caught  examples. 
July. 

Larta. — Length  8  Unes,  slightly  attenuated  posteriorly.  Head 
yellowish  green,  with  brownish  mandibles,  and  a  black  spot  on  each  cheek. 
Ground  colour  green.  Dorsal  stripe  whitish,  broken  at  the  segmental 
dinskms;  a  median  line  of  the  ground  colour  is  intersected  by  the  darker 
alioMntary  canal.  Subdorsal  and  spiracular  lines  whitish,  interrupted  at 
the  tegmental  divisions.  Tubercles  inconspicuous  ;  dorsal,  two  rowa  (four 
on  each  segment)  blackish,  each  emitting  a  single  short  whitish  hair;  sub- 
dorsal, a  row  of  black  warts,  each  with  a  single  short  white  Imir.  Numerous 
minute  whitish  bristles  all  over  the  body.  The  spiracles  are  dark  brown, 
with  ydlowtsh  centres :  anal  segment  tinged  with  yellowish  and  shining. 
Prolagi  And  analolaspen  semi  transparent,  with  a  greenish  tinge  and  tipped 
with  brown.  Food,  tansy  (TanacHum  vulgart,)  An  internal  feeder ;  bores 
into  the  stem  at  the  axil  of  upper  leaves,  and  its  presence  may  be  detected 
by  the  fraae  omAt^  from  the  |>oint  of  entry.     May  and  June. 

Pupa. — Whitish  green,  streaked  dorsally  and  laterally  with  olivaceous 
brown:  thorax  humped;  from  the  head  is  a  beak-like  projection,  which  \^ 
whitish  in  front  and  blackish  at  the  sides;  the  lower  portion  of  anteimr 
9um  are  detoehad  ton  the  abdomen. 

Id  eoDftoaiBeat  eufpeoded  by  the  tail  from  under  side  of  leaf  of  food- 
plant    June. 

Plate  III.,  fig.  '4,  \MUh\  [Janacttum  9ul0ar$)i  *4a,  larva;  3  6,  pupa;  *ic, 
imago  of  P,  diehrodaetyUu, 

I  liAve  to  thank  Mr.  Sang»  uf  Darlingtou,  for  kindly  sending 
ma  lanrs  of  thia  apeoiea. 
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A.CIPTILIA,  Hub. 

GalactodactyluSj  Hub. 
(Plate  III.,  Fig.  3.) 

Imaoo. — Expanse,  11-12  lines.  Fore  wing  white,  sprinkled  with 
minute  brownish  scales  towards  apex  ;  a  small  blackish  spot  on  the  costa 
beyond  the  middle,  and  a  smaller  spot  a  little  below  it,  but  nearer  the  tip. 
A  small  black  spot  at  the  digital  juncture,  another  towards  the  tip  of  inner 
digit,  and  one  between  them  on  the  inner  margin ;  there  is  also  a  small 
blackish  dot  midway  between  digital  juncture  and  base  of  wing.  Fringes 
white,  tinged  with  dark  grey  round  the  tips,  and  with  a  very  conspicuous 
black  patch  in  the  fringes  of  inner  digit.  Tips  of  both  digits  acute,  that  of 
the  inner  deflexed.  Hind  wing  white,  sprinkled  with  brownish  scales ; 
fringes  white  tinged  with  grey.  Tip  of  3rd  feather-shaft  black.  Head  and 
thorax  white.    July. 

Larva. — Length,  5-6  lines;  tapers  towards  anal  extremity.  Head 
smaller  than  '^ud  segment,  whitish  green,  with  light  brown  mandibles  and 
a  black  spot  on  each  cheek.  Ground  colour  pale  pea-green ;  segmental 
divisions  whitish.  Dorsal  stripe  broad  whitish,  intersected  by  a  median 
interrupted  line  of  the  ground  colour.  Tubercles,  dorsal,  two  on  each  seg- 
ment, placed  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  dorsal  stripe,  each  with  a  tuft  of 
moderately  long  grey  hairs ;  subdorsal,  one  on  the  posterior  edge  of  each 
segment,  with  a  few  short  hairs.  Spiracular  area,  a  wart  on  the  middle  of 
each  segment,  button-shaped,  transparent  and  very  prominent,  with  a  tuft 
of  long  silky  whitish  hairs.  Food,  burdock  (Arctium  Lappa) ;  eats  holes 
in  the  leaves  from  the  under  side.  May.  When  the  leaves  of  burdock 
growing  in  or  near  woods  are  observed  to  have  a  riddled  appearance,  the 
younger  leaves  should  be  carefully  turned  up  and  the  under  sides  examined 
for  the  larva  of  the  "  plume  "  under  consideration. 

Pupa. — Pale  green  ;  warts  arranged  as  in  the  larva  ;  hairs  whitish,  but 
not  quite  so  long  as  in  the  larval  stage ;  a  short  black  bar  or  linear  spot  on 
the  2nd-6th  segments  inclusive,  most  conspicuous  on  the  5th.  May  and 
June. 

^  I  have  given  May  as  the  month  for  the  larvae  of  this  species, 
but  they  may  be  found  from  the  middle  of  March  if  the  weather 
is  mild ;  but  of  course  they  will  be  then  verj^  immature. 

Plate  HI.,  fig.  3,  burdock  (Arctium  Lappa) ;  3  a,  larva ;  3  b,  pupa ;  3  c, 
imago  of  A.  gaiactodactylus. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Walter  W.  Walter,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset,  and  to  Mr.  Mann,  of  Clifton,  for  kindly  supplying  the 
larvae  of  this  plume  moth  for  figuring  and  description. 
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MlUiBSBOFTILUS,  Wftllgn. 

PterodactyluM,  Linn. 
Fu$cu8,  Ilitz. 
FuBcodactyltu,  D.L. 
(Plate  IH..  Fio.  4.) 

Imago.— Elxpanse,  11  liDes.  Ground  colour  of  fore  wing  cinntmon* 
brown,  darker  brown  along  the  outer  digit,  and  the  costal  margin  dotted 
with  black  to  the  middle.  The  markings  are  inconspicuous,  a  short  streak 
from  the  bfse  nearly  to  the  middle  of  wing  formed  of  blackibh  dots,  and  a 
blackish  twin-spot  at  the  digital  juncture ;  a  minute  black  spot  at  the 
angle  of  outer  digit,  and  two  others  near  tip  of  inner  digit,  are  the  onlj 
dii»tinct  markings.  Fringes  rather  greyer  than  the  ground  colour.  Tip  of 
outer  digit  acute  and  produced.  Hind  wing  brown,  with  a  purple  tinge; 
friDgM  slightly  paler.    July. 

Labva. — Length  5  lines,  sligiitly  attenuated  towards  anal  eztremitj. 
Head  smaller  tlian  second  segment,  whitish,  with  a  tinge  of  green  and 
much  spotted  with  blackish  :  mandibles  brown,  ground  colour  green  ;  seg- 
mental divisions  yellowish  green.  Dorsal  line  dark  olive-green  ;  subdorsal 
and  spiracular  lines  whitish.  Tubercles,  two  dorsal  rows  (four  on  each  seg- 
ment) with  tufts  of  moderately  long  hairs,  one  hair  of  each  tuft  rather  longer 
than  the  others,  whitish ;  subdorsal,  one  on  each  segment,  with  a  tuft  of 
short  hairs.  Spiracular,  one  on  each  segment,  with  a  few  moderately  long 
hftirm.  Prolegs  and  cUspera  semitransparent,  with  a  green  tinge;  the 
former  spotted  with  brown  and  the  latter  tipped  with  black.  Food,  ger- 
mander speedwell  {Veronica  Chamadryt.)  When  young,  feeds  in  the 
shoots,  afterwards  on  the  Bowers,  eating  the  petals.     May  and  June. 

PopA. — Anterior  portion  whitish  green,  posterior  portion  whitish, 
•albised  latendly  with  brownish.  A  narrow  reddish  dorsal  line  may  be 
traced  most  distinctly  in  the  region  of  thorax  and  hinder  segments  of  body. 
Head  tninoate ;  ejres  prominent,  yellowish  ;  thorax  humped  ;  body  rounded ; 
wing-eases  hate  their  lower  third  detached  from  the  body.    June  and  July. 

Plate  IIL,  fig.  4,  germander  speedwell  (Veronica  Chamadryi);  ia, 
hinra  ;  4  6,  pupa ;  4  r,  imago  of  3/.  pt^rodaei^ua, 

I  have  generally  found  the  Unra  of  this  speoiet  on  the  plants 
of  speedwell  growing  on  sunny  hanks,  old  walls,  and  such  localities, 
•ltd  the  perfect  insect  may  be  readily  obtained  by  boating,  or  rather 
stirring,  the  herbage  in  these  places. 

It  will  be  observed  that  descriptions  of  the  Isttm  of  two 
species,  vis.,  M,  pUrodaetyhts  and  A ,  gaUetodaetylut  have  already 
a|»|i«ared  in  Uiete  pag<;a ;  but  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
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re- describe  them  so  as  to  follow  a  certain  uniform  style,  that  may 
facilitate  identification  in  connection  with  the  figures  on  the 
plates.  I  shall  be  always  most  happy  to  acknowledge  assistance 
in  matter  or  material  for  these  papers  from  contributors  to  the 
*  Entomologist,'  but  venture  to  suggest  that  while  these  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  History  of  British  Pterophori "  are  appearing, 
independent  descriptions  of  "Plume"  larvae,  concurrently  pub- 
lished in  the  same  pages,  may  lead  to  confusion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NATURAL   LOCALITIES   OF   BRITISH   COLEOPTERA. 

By  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

No.   v.— THE    SEA-COAST. 

The  beetles  to  be  found  on  the  sea-coast  are  so  numerous, 
and  in  many  respects  so  peculiar  both  in  their  nature  and  in  their 
habitats,  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  gain  the  experience  necessary 
for  working  them  to  much  advantage.  A  collector,  however,  who 
has  hitherto  collected  only  inland,  will  soon  feel  the  sensation  of 
delight  that  an  Entomologist  alone  can  feel,  as  he  realises  how 
totally  different  are  the  characters  of  the  sea-coast  and  inland 
fauna.  Each  sea-coast  district,  too,  has  its  peculiar  species,  and 
every  fresh  place  near  the  sea  which  one  visits  is  sure,  if  worked, 
to  produce  something  new  and  rare,  and  very  often  in  abundance ; 
thus,  some  time  ago,  I  got  over  a  hundred  specimens  of  the  rare 
Saprinus  immundus,  at  Hunstanton.  Last  year  I  found  Phytosus 
balticus  (not  before  recorded  from  Lincolnshire),  in  numbers  at 
Mablethorpe  ;  and  last  Easter  I  took  Ceuthorhynchidius  Dawsoni 
in  profusion  near  Ventnor.  The  great  secret  of  all  working  is, 
when  you  have  found  a  good  beetle,  not  to  leave  the  spot  in  hopes 
of  finding  more  further  on,  but  to  note  carefully  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  obtained  the  first,  and  work  patiently  until  you 
have  discovered  their  habits.  A  good  deal  of  time  may  seem 
wasted,  but  when  you  have  once  found  out  the  secret  you  will 
probably  soon  make  up  the  time  a  hundredfold. 

Although  we  have  lately  heard  from  Mr.  McLachlan  of  a 
marine  caddis-fly,  and  cannot  of  course,  after  this,  tell  what  dis- 
coveries may  be  made,  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  beetles  are 
actual  inhabitants  of  the  sea.     One  or  two  rare  beetles,  however, 
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M  AcUekarU  Readings  almost  have  a  claim  to  the  title,  as  they 
live  on  seaweed  that  is  very  nearly  always  immersed.  A  great 
number  of  Coleoptera  are  habitually  found  below  high-watci 
mark  :  some  are  covered  by  the  tide,  and  we  need  not  wonder  ui 
its  not  injuring  them,  when  we  remember  what  has  been  said 
about  the  beetles  found  in  floods.  Many  draw  back  befox 
the  tide  and  return  as  it  recedes:  these  beetles  inhabit  tlf 
shingle  and  the  layers  of  rotting  seaweed  that  are  so  often  mix(<i 
up  with  it.  Many  good  Staphylinidae  may  be  found  in  such 
localities,  as  for  instance,  LtMoc/i(im  maritima^  Phxlonthxu  fucicohi . 
Homalota  princeps,  puncticeps  and  pluvihea,  Myllana,  Tachyuai 
ucida  and  ttilcoia,  Diglossa  inersa^  Bryaxis  IVaterhousei,  <fec.  The 
way  to  work  the  shingle  beetles  is  to  examine  the  larger 
and  rocks  on  a  warm  day,  when  the  beetles  may  be  found 
coming  up  from  the  shhigle  and  running  upon  them,  and  may  be 
taken  in  numbers.  I  have  taken  several  of  the  above-mentioned 
beetles,  and  a  good  many  Ptenidium  puiictatum  with  them,  in  this 
way,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Heaps  of  seaweed  just  above  high- 
water  mark  are  very  productive,  if  shaken  over  paper ;  farmers, 
too,  often  gather  large  heaps  in  the  adjacent  fields  for  manure, — 
these  swarm  with  beetles  in  warm  weather,  chiefly  Staphylinidae, 
but  Bryaxi*  Helferi,  and  good  species  of  Carticaria,  Atomaria, 
and  other  genera  may  often  be  found. 

Collecting  under  stones  on  and  near  the  beach  is  profitable. 
The  curious  LymtuBum  nigropiceum  is  only  found  in  shingle :  still 
it  prefers  shingle  under  Btones,  as  also  do  Trechui  lapidotui  and 
JEpyi.  Under  the  stones  well  above  high- water  mark  and  on  the 
cliff  aides  many  good  species  of  Harpalui  occur,  and  in  many 
pUces  in  the  south  Brachinus  erepitam  is  very  abundant  Other 
CarsbidtB,  such  ss  PolytiichuM,  Drypta,  ^.,  are  found  not  far  from 
the  coast.  Some  beetles,  like  BroicuM,  which  swarm  on  or  near 
the  shore  in  many  places,  are  occasionally  found  far  inland,  so 
thsi  in  some  few  esses  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  a  beetle  is  exclu- 
sively s  oosst  species  or  not.  Many  Hemiptera,  too,  are  found 
under  and  at  the  sides  of  stones  among  herbage  dose  to  the 
shore,  ttn  Podopg,  .i*^lui,  Coreus,  snd  others. 

Sandhills  are  extremely  productive :    the  rushes  and  tliick 
grass  with  which  they  are  usually  covered  have  generally,  on  a 
^voumble  day,  a  good  many  species  upon  them,  but  swe< 
does  not  produce  much,  as  the  grsss  is  so  thick  and  stifT  i).:. 
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beetles  are  nearly  all  knocked  oif  before  the  net  reaches  them. 
The  best  plan  is  to  beat  the  rushes  sharply,  and  then  examine  the 
sand  underneath.  By  doing  this  I  found  one  or  two  species  I 
wanted  in  abundance,  last  year,  at  Mablethorpe.  The  larger 
species,  as  Cteniopus,  Sitones,  and  others,  and  conspicuous 
Hemiptera,  as  Therapha,  may  be  picked  off  with  the  hand.  The 
brown  species  of  Cicindela  are  sometimes  abundant  in  such 
localities.  On  some  large  sandhills,  as  at  Tenby,  there  are  a  lot 
of  thyme  banks  in  the  hollows,  and  if  the  roots  of  these  be 
loosened  (especially  where  the  plants  overhang  the  numerous 
paths)  a  great  number  of  species  will  come  tumbling  out,  Calathi, 
Harpali,  and  many  others.  The  best  beetle  I  took  in  this  way  at 
Tenby  was  Harpalus  melancholicus. 

The  sheltered  hollows,  just  away  from  the  sea,  produce  very 
good  things,  as  the  vegetation  there  is  not  nearly  so  rank,  and 
much  more  diversified.  The  sweeping-net  can  here  be  used  with 
advantage,  and  many  good  Curculionidse,  Coccinellidse,  Halticidse, 
&c.,  may  be  found.  By  examining  the  damp  sandy  places  often 
found  among  these  hollows  Bledii  may  be  obtained  in  abundance 
(B.  opacus,  B.  spectabilis,  B.  tricornis,  and  others),  and  sometimes 
very  rare  species  as  Anthicus  bimaculatus.  The  Bledii  are  bur- 
rowers,  and  almost  always  live  in  companies,  so  where  one  is  seen 
more  should  be  looked  for :  they  may  often  be  found  by  the  little 
casts  they  throw  up  on  the  sands. 

Moss  on  sandhills  is  also  worth  examining  for  Staphylinidae, 
Agathidia,  and  many  of  the  small  genera. 

The  sandhills  of  Deal  and  the  adjacent  coast  are  especially 
celebrated  for  good  species,  notably  Lixus  hicolor,  and  also  for 
many  species  of  Hemiptera,  as  Odontoscelis,  Eurygaster  niger, 
Sciocoris,  Pseudophlceus,  Chorosoma,  and  many  others.  Some 
very  good    Lepidoptera,   too,  occur   at  the   same  place. 

The  ground  underneath  plants  on  the  shore  and  adjacent  cliffs 
should  be  carefully  examined  :  many  of  these  plants  are  too  large 
for  the  sweeping-net,  and  on  being  touched  every  beetle  drops  at 
once.  On  examining  the  soil  at  and  about  the  roots,  numbers 
may  be  found— chiefly  Curculionidse.  Many  beetles  live  actually 
at  the  roots,  and  may  be  found  by  pulling  up  the  plants  bodily 
and  shaking  the  roots  over  paper.  Thus  Otioi'hynchus  ligustici 
lives  at  the  roots  of  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  Ceuthorhynchus  verrucatus 
at  the  roots  of  the  yellow  horned  poppy,  and  many  others  have 
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their  peculiar  plants,  bo  that  some  knowledge  of  Botany,  it  may 
be  easilj  teen,  ia  absolutely  necessary  for  a  collector. 

Very  heavy  nin  is  apt  to  spoil  cliff-collecting  by  washing  oui 
many  of  the  insects.     This  is  very  annoying  if  one  only  has  a 
limited  time  by  the  seaside.     If,  however,  the  rubbish  and  loiu 
grass  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  be  pulled  about  and  examined,  i ' 
will  be  found  that  uiAiiy  8i>ecie8  will  have  gathered  there.     Sand 
elifib  are  very  productive  ;  clay  cliffs  not  nearly  so  much  so.     Tli< 
elay  cliffs,  however,  have  some  good  species  peculiar  to  themselves 
MBNehriaUvida,  which  I  have  obtained  in  abundance  in  the  crack 
of  the  clay  cliffs  at  Bridlington,  Yorkshire;  its  congener  Nebn 
eomplanata  is  found  hardly  anywhere  except  on  the  flat  burrows 
near  Swansea.     Usually  there  are  sandy  spaces  in  the  middle  of 
the  clay  cliffs,  and  these  produce  numbers  of  insects :  in  such  a 
spot,  near  Bridlington,  I  once   obtained,  among  a  number  of 
commoner  species,  Harpalm  tenehrosus,  Dyschirius  angtutatu$f  and 
BUdiui  erratxcuSy  all  entirely  new  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  names  of  these  two  latter  beetles  make  me  mention  the  fact 
that  the  two  genera  have  some  affinity,  for  they  are  usually  found 
together ;  wherever  therefore  a  good  Dyschirius  is  found,  u  good 
Bledius  should  be  looked  for,  and  vice  versd. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  estuaries  of  tidal  rivers, 
where  the  water  is  half  salt  and  half  fresh,  are  exceedingly  pro- 
fitable localities  to  work,  and  occasionally  on  a  hot  day  in  summer 
enormous  quanties  of  Carahid^B  (among  them  good  species  like 
Pogontu  luridipenniSf  which  is  a  true  estuary  beetle)  may  be  found 
running  actively  on  the  mud  reaches,  or  resting  under  the  heaps 
of  seaweed  and  refuse  that  always  gather  in  such  localities. 

l*his  paper  might  be  extended  to  a  much  greater  length,  and 
there  yet  remains  something  to  be  said  about  sweeping  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast ;  but  sufficient  hints  have  been  given 
to  enable  a  worker  at  the  sea-coast  to  find  something  at  all  events, 
and,  as  he  goes  on  collecting,  he  will  be  sure  to  gather  fresh  ideas 
from  his  own  experience. 

Many  people  at  this  time  of  year  go  to  the  seaside  for  a  holiday, 
and  when  they  get  there  are  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  occupy  them- 
■elTea.  If  such  would  only  take  up  the  study  of  some  branch  of 
natural  history,  they  would  find  their  enjoyment  greatly  increased, 
and  would  further  find,  in  the  objects  they  have  colleoied,a  pleasure 
that  would  endure  long  after  their  holiday  had  come  to  an  end. 
Tli«  Sibool  UooM,  UaottlB,  Jon*  «,  ISSS. 
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FURTHER    NOTES    ON     NORTH    DEVON. 
By  Richard   South. 

I  HA^^  just  returned  from  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks  among 
the  "  burrows,"  "  combes,"  "  tors,"  and  "  hoes  "  of  North  Devon, 
and  think  a  few  notes  on  my  entomological  experience  whilst 
there  might  not  be  without  interest. 

The  past  mild  winter,  and  more  especially  the  early  springy 
had  induced  me  to  anticipate  a  good  collecting  season,  on  the 
ground  of  my  last  season's  campaign,  but  I  was  disappointed.  I 
expected  certain  species  to  be  on  the  wing  at  least  a  week  earlier 
than  they  were  last  year,  but  instead  of  this  they  were  actually 
later  by  eight  or  nine  days  than  last  year's  dates.  The  weather 
too,  during  the  latter  half  of  May  and  the  first  fortnight  of  June, 
was  not  altogether  of  that  character  best  suited  to  the  capture 
of  Lepidoptera,  for  quite  two -thirds  of  the  days  were  either  wet  or 
windy,  or  both  ;  and  the  nights  as  a  rule  were  clear  and  cold, 
even  frosty.  Sugar  was  consequently  almost  an  entire  failure ; 
on  one  night  only  (June  3rd)  did  moths  come  in  any  number  to 
the  sweets.  The  following  day  a  big  thunder  storm  upset  the 
atmospherical  equipoise,  and  the  wind  blew  with  considerable 
force  from  the  south-west  to  north-west  for  several  days  after- 
wards. Indeed  it  was  not  until  the  12th  that  the  weather 
became  again  anything  like  settled,  but  it  then  only  took  a  day's 
rest,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  commenced  another  squall, 
which  continued  until  the  16th,  when  I  metaphorically  struck  my 
tent  and  beat  a  retreat. 

Argynnis  Euphrosyne  was  not  so  abundant  as  its  congener, 
A.  Selene.  This  latter  was  to  be  met  with  in  every  copse  near 
water,  and  by  the  side  of  most  brooks  whenever  the  sun  shone ; 
females  were  rarely  met  with. 

MelitcBa  Athalia.—ljSiYYSd  of  this  species  were  found  feeding 
on  yellow  cow-wheat  {Melampyrum  pratense)  and  foxglove  [Digi- 
talis purpurea) ;  the  former  plant  seemed  the  favourite  food.  On 
the  5th  of  June  three  imagines  of  the  species  were  captured,  and 
others  afterwards  to  the  12th  of  June,  on  which  date  larvse  were 
still  found. 

Zygcena  filipendulce^SiS   very  abundant  in   the  larval  stage 
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at  Braanion,  on  June  14th.  At  the  corresponding  date  last  year 
a  few  images  were  out,  and  there  were  plenty  ot  cocoons,  but  not 
a  lanra  was  to  be  seen. 

Nudaria  wmtidana,  ^The  lanrsB  of  this  species  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  old  moss  and  lichen-covered  walls,  and  even  on 
rocks  by  the  sea. 

The  larvflB  of  Boarmia  repandata  were  not  nearly  so  numerous 
as  last  year,  aiid  many  of  them  were  only  half  grown  on  the  10th 
of  June,  at  the  same  time  I  captured  the  imago.  This  incident 
well  illustrates  the  eccentric  character  of  the  season  and  its 
influence  on  larvae.  Again,  on  the  12th  of  June  I  took  three 
specimens  of  Cidaria  poptdata  (one  of  these  very  worn).  I  had 
observed  larvae  of  this  species  on  the  7th  of  that  month. 

A  few  larvae  of  Toxocampa  cracca  turned  up  in  another 
locality,  about  two  miles  from  where  I  found  it  last  year.  At  its 
old  locality,  which  was  fully  exposed  to  the  gale  we  had  in  April 
last,  the  food  plant  Vicia  sylvatica,  evidently  suffered,  together 
with  the  surrounding  herbage  and  tree  foliage,  having  almost 
disappeared. 

Plu$ia  gamma  was  of  frequent  occurrence  both  by  day  and 
night,  and  reminded  me  of  my  experience  of  the  insect  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1879  ;  there  desultory  examples  of  the  species 
were  met  with  in  May  and  June,  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  The  following  August  the  insects  were  in 
thousands.  That  season  was  in  many  respects,  as  regards  its 
meteorological  aspect  at  least,  identical  with  the  present.  I  have 
not  my  diary  at  hand,  but  I  have  a  very  lively  recollection  of  the 
kind  of  weather  which  prevailed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  May 
to  August,  1B79. 

Last  year  I  remarked  the  absence  of  Tortrix  viridatia, 
but  judging  from  the  quantity  of  larvs  of  this  species  observed 
feeding  on  the  oaks,  the  imago  should  not  be  scarce  in  North 
Devon  this  year.  Some  of  the  oak  trees  were  nearly  defoliated, 
and  a  flock  of  jackdaws  were  doing  their  best  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillar  upon  the  leaf-crop,  by  transferring  them 
—-the  caterpillars — to  their  own  crops. 

SUffmonota  rMmiUana  was  not  scarce  among  oak,  but  difficult 
to  get,  owing  to  wind. 

Ephippiphora  turbUaim  did  not  appear  till  alter  June  was  well 
advanced,  and  then  only  in  batchea  of  three  or  four  at  a  timr. 
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whereas  last  year  it  was  to  be  taken  a  dozen  or  so  on  a  day,  at  the 
end  of  May. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  whilst  working  in  a  small  oak  copse,  I 
struck  at  a  small  example  of  the  Tineina,  and  in  doing  so  my  net 
brushed  the  low  branch  of  an  oak  tree,  from  out  of  which  came 
quite  a  cloud  of  Micropteryx  Thunbergella.  I  of  course  made  a 
sweep  at  these,  and  netted  two  dozen  or  more,  all  of  which 
appeared  perfectly  fresh.  Having  boxed  as  many  as  I  could  from 
the  first  "catch,"  I  jarred  all  the  branches  within  reach  and 
disturbed  numbers  of  the  insect.  They  seemed,  however,  only  to 
occur  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  tree  I  had  accidentally  shaken. 
For  several  days  after  this  wet  and  windy  weather  prevailed,  and 
I  did  not  visit  this  particular  copse  again  until  about  the  end 
of  the  month,  when  I  met  with  M.  Thunbergella  occasionally,  but 
only  single  specimens  in  indifferent  condition  were  beaten  out  of 
various  trees  and  undergrowth.  Strange  to  say,  the  oak  tree 
which  yielded  the  insect  in  such  abundance  on  the  former 
occasion  did  not  now  appear  to  harbour  a  specimen.  The 
possibility  of  oak  being  the  food  of  this  species  seems  strongly 
indicated,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  such  numbers  thereon 
when  the  specimens  were  in  fine  condition. 

The  other  species  of  Tineina^  as  far  as  I  have  determined 
them  at  present,  captured  in  North  Devon,  are  as  follows : — 
Lampronia  luzella,  Micropteryx  calthella ;  of  this  last-mentioned 
species  from  three  to  eight  examples  at  a  time  were  boxed  from 
flowers  of  the  common  buttercup  (Ranunculus  bulbosus),  growing 
by  the  roadsides  near  water.  M.  aruncella,  a  few  specimens  by 
sweeping  herbage.  M.  Seppella,  resting  in  flowers  of  speedwell, 
(Veronica  Chamcedrys),  on  sunny  banks,  often  several  females  on 
a  flower;  the  male  was  rarely  met  with.  M.  allionellay  from 
among  bilberry ;  these  were  found  settling  on  the  leaves  of  nut, 
&c.,  in  the  early  morning  sunshine.  Nemotois  Swammerdamella 
and  N.  Schwarziella  were  both  common,  the  former  especially  so. 

Adela  fihulella  was  frequently  found  resting  in  flowers  of 
speedwell,  and  flying  actively  in  the  sunshine.  A.  rufimitrella  was 
obtained  by  sweeping  grass,  &c.,  in  the  water  meads,  but  only 
where  Cardamine  pratensis  grew.  One  specimen  of  A.  Sulzella  at 
rest  on  a  dock  leaf,  and  A.  viridella  was  abundant  in  oak  copses. 
Gelechia  luculella,  flying  high  late  in  the  afternoon.  (Ecophora 
Lambdella  was  bred  from  dead  furze  sticks.  The  best  way  to  breed 
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this  species  is  to  collect  dead  furze  sticks,  in  any  locality  when 
the  insect  is  known  to  occur ;  the  wood  should  have  the  bark  on, 
and  the  more  decayed  this  is  the  better  chance  of  (E.  lamdeWi 
being  there.  It  is  better  not  to  examine  the  sticks  for  the  pupa\ 
for,  in  nine  OMea  out  of  ten,  in  stripping  off  the  bark  the  pupa 
will,  if  present,  be  destroyed  ;  at  least,  such  was  my  experience, 
I  grieve  to  say. 

Glypkipteryx  ThrasoneUa,  common  in  a  water  mead.  O.  eqtU- 
UUa,  one  example  netted  casually ;  plenty  of  stonecrop  grew  all 
over  the  district,  so  this  species  should  have  been  common.  I 
remember  seeing  a  number  of  the  insect  in  a  garden  in  Camden 
Road,  London,  two  or  three  years  ago,  among  stonecrop. 

Argyresthia  nitid^Ua  nnd  A.  conjugella,  the  latter  among  moun- 
tain ash,  but  more  often  beaten  out  of  heather  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  shrub.  With  these  1  must  conclude  my  list  of  the  Tineina 
found  in  North  Devon.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  took  several 
other  species,  but  have  not  yet  identified  them. 

I  append  a  list  of  spiders  found  in  North  Devon : — 

ARAHRWBJi.—Harpactes  Hombergii,  Scop.,  Linyphia  horten$iSt 
Sund.,  Meta  ugnientata,  Clk.,  M,  meriana.  Scop.,  Tetraqwibha 
exUnsa,  Linn  ,  Epeira  comuta,  Clk.,  E.  cucurbitinay  Clk.,  Mitu- 
mana  vatia,  Clk.,  Xysticus  cristattis,  Clk.,  X.  lanio,  C.  L.  Koch, 
X,  luctuonu,  Bl.,  Philodromus  aureolus,  Clk.,  Micrommata  rifMCtffU, 
Clk.,  OcyaU  mirabilis,  Clk.,  Trocliosa  picta,  Hahn  (alive),  Lycoia 
ImguhriMt  Walck.,  Hasarnis  falcatus,  Clk. 

Phalanoidea.— t7r<7flfcu«u<  in»ignis,  Meade. 

The  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Matthews  and 
myself,  and  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  O.  Pickard- Cambridge,  who 
hAS  been  good  enough  to  furnish  the  above  list  of  the  species. 

With  regard  to  MicromnuUa  vireBcenM,  Clk.,  Mr. .Pickard- 
Cambridge,  says,—**  These  are  fine  examples,  two  males  and  three 
females.  I  find  the  females  and  iuiuiature  males  here  and  in 
many  other  places,  but  have  never  yet  met  witli  the  male  adult 
but  once." 

It,  Abbvj  Otrdton.  St,  Jobo't  Wood.  N.W.,  Jnn«  V4. 1N8«. 
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INTRODUCTORY    PAPERS    ON     LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  W.  F.  Kirby. 

Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

No.  XVIII.    NYMPHALIDiE— NYMPHALIN/E. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xiv.,  p.  176.) 

LIMENITIS    AND    ITS    ALLIES. 

The  first  genus  of  this  group  is  Lehadea,  which  contains  a  few 
brown  or  tawny  East  Indian  species,  shaped  much  like  Limenitist 
but  with  the  hind  margin  of  the  fore  wings  more  decidedly 
concave.  They  are  more  or  less  distinctly  banded  or  festooned 
with  white,  and  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings  are  always  white,  a 
character  which  will  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  any  of  the 
allied  genera.     They  expand  rather  over  two  inches. 

We  now  come  to  Adelpha,  a  large  tropical  American  genus, 
one  species  of  which  extends  as  far  north  as  California.  The 
great  majority  of  the  species  are  of  moderate  size,  brown,  with  a 
white  band  crossing  the  middle  of  the  hind  wings,  and  extending 
over  part,  at  least,  of  the  fore  wings.  On  the  costa  of  the  fore 
wings  is  nearly  always  a  fulvous  band  or  blotch,  sometimes 
opposite  the  end  of  the  white  band,  and  sometimes  outside  it,  and 
often  divided  into  spots  by  the  veins.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tawny 
band  on  the  fore  wings,  and  a  white  band  or  no  band  at  all  on  the 
hind  wings;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  fore  wings  are 
banded  with  red,  and  the  hind  wings  are  brown.  The  wings  are 
shaped  nearly  as  in  Livienitis,  but  are  generally  somewhat 
dentated,  and  the  fore  wings  are  shorter ;  in  some  few  cases  the 
hind  wings  are  tailed,  and  in  others  the  butterflies  closely 
resemble^some  of  the  South  American  species  of  Apatura  in  size, 
shape,  and  markings. 

Turning  now  to  the  familiar  genus  LimenitiSf  we  find  it 
numerously  represented  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  almost 
totally  absent  from  South  America  and  Africa,  being  represented 
in  the  former  country  by  Adelpha,  and  in  Africa  by  Aterica, 
Cymothoe,  and  other  allied  genera.  Most  of  the  known  species  of 
Limenitis  are  marked  with  a  more  or  less  continuous  transverse 
band  of  white,  and  many  of  them  equal  or  surpass  our  European 
L.  Populi  in  size.  The  ground  colour  is  nearly  always  brown ;  in 
a   few    instances,   however,   the    greater   part   of    the   wings   is 
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fulvoas,  with  few  or  no  white  markings,  as  in  L.  I^fWtu  from 
Celebes,  and  in  the  remarkable  North  America^  L.  ArekippfUt 
which  closely  resembles  Danaui  Erippu*  in  colour,  though  it  is  a 
considerably  smaller  butterfly.  This  insect  is  said  to  extend  its 
range  to  Venesuela,  and  is  thus  the  only  species  of  true  LimenilU 
recorded  from  South  America.  L.  ArUmis  is  another  well-known 
North  American  species :  it  is  brown,  with  bluish  suffused  mark- 
ings on  the  upper  side,  especially  towards  the  hind  margin  of  the 
hind  wings,  and  with  submarginal  orange  spots  on  the  under 
BufMMt  in  addition  to  several  other  orange  spots  nearer  the  base. 
L.  Zoyia  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  East  Indian  species :  there 
is  a  white  band  on  the  hind  wings  only,  the  pale  band  on  the  fore 
wings  being  broadly  fulvous.  L.  Darasa^  another  Indian  species, 
rather  larger  than  our  L.  Sibylla,  has  a  narrow  green  band, 
which  is  broken  into  spots  towards  the  tip  of  the  fore  wings. 

The  species  of  Neptis  are  very  numerous  in  the  East  Indies. 
They  are  generally  black  or  brown,  with  wliite  or  yellow  markings, 
arranged  nearly  as  in  the  European  species.  The  species  of 
Athyma  and  Abrota,  which  are  also  East  Indian,  are  very  similar, 
bat  are  larger  and  more  robust  insects,  with  a  broad  interrupted 
white  or  tawny  band  on  the  fore  wings,  and  one  or  two  continuous 
ones  on  the  hind  wings ;  there  is  generally  a  long  basal  streak  of 
the  same  colour  on  the  fore  wings.  In  many  cases  the  males  are 
mariced  with  white,  and  the  females  with  tawny. 

Euphadra  is  a  beautiful  African  genus,  including  species 
which  measure  about  three  inches  across  the  wings,  most  of 
which  are  of  a  deep  velvety  black,  suffused  with  bronzy  green  on 
the  hind  wings  and  on  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  fore  wings,  and 
generally  with  a  white  or  yellow  bar  across  the  tips  of  the  latter. 
One  species,  however  (E,  EUut,  Drury),  is  red,  with  a  broad 
black  white-barred  tip  to  the  fore  wings,  and  black  borders  to  the 
hind  wings. 

Euryphene  it  another  African  genus.  Many  of  the  species 
much  resemble  those  of  Eupluedra,  while  in  othera  the  males  are 
brown  and  tawny,  and  the  females  are  tawny  brown,  with  the  tips 
of  the  fore  wings  broadly  brown,  and  spotted  or  barred  with 
white.  In  one  carious  species  (E,  Areadius)  Uie  fore  wings  are 
green,  with  several  rows  of  whitiah  sputa,  and  their  base  and  the 
hind  wings  are  of  a  puriiliah  brown. 

Ilamammida    Dadidus    is    a    common    AfrtoNn     butterfly, 
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measuring  about  two  inches  across  the  wings.  It  is  brown, 
speckled  all  over  with  white,  giving  it,  as  has  been  frequently 
observed,  some  resemblance  to  a  guinea-fowl.  It  is  said  to  differ 
in  tint,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  soil  on  which  it  occurs. 

Cymothoe  is  another  African  genus,  including  species  expand- 
ing from  two  to  four  inches.  The  males  are  generally  of  a  buff 
colour,  deepening  in  some  species  into  rich  tawny  or  almost 
fulvous ;  the  females  are  black,  with  more  or  less  extended  white 
markings.  In  C.  Sangaris  and  Uselda,  however,  the  males  are  of 
a  deep  blood-red  colour  ;  the  female  of  the  latter  is  black, 
suffused  with  orange  towards  the  base,  and  with  zigzag  whitish 
markings  towards  the  outside  of  the  wings. 

Aterica  includes  smaller  species,  likewise  all  African,  generally 
expanding  under  two  inches.  The  males  are  blue  or  fulvous,  with 
rows  of  brown  spots,  more  or  less  connected  into  bands :  the 
females  are  brown,  with  buff  markings.  In  A.  Cupavia,  however, 
the  male  is  black,  with  three  yellow  spots  across  the  tip  of  the 
fore  wing,  and  a  broad  yellow  band  on  the  hind  wings ;  in  the 
female  these  markings  are  white. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   NOTES,   CAPTURES,   &c. 

CoLiAS  Edusa  at  Ely. — As  very  few  specimens  of  this 
butterfly  were  recorded  last  autumn,  your  readers  may  be 
interested  to  learn  that  I  captured  one  on  June  25th  this  year, 
quite  close  to  El3\  From  the  damaged  state  of  its  wings  it 
appears  to  be  a  hybernated  individual.  It  is  a  male,  but  in 
expanse  of  wings  considerably  beyond  the  average  of  that  sex.  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  alone  in  expressing  a  hope  that  it  may 
only  be  the  precursor  of  many  autumnal  representatives  of  this 
species. — Harold  Harris  ;  King's  School,  Ely,  June  25,  1882. 

Apatura  Iris  in  Northampton.  — I  found  on  Juhe  1st,  at 
Yardley  Chase,  two  larvae  oi  Apatura  Iris ^  which  turned  to  pupae  on 
June  15th  and  16th. — F.  J.  Easell;  30,  Argyle  Street,  St.  James' 
End,  Northampton,  June  22,  1882. 

Hesperia  paniscus  at  Barnwell  Wold. — In  reference  to 
your  remarks  in  the  *  Entomologist'  for  June  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  Hesperia  paniscus  from  Barnwell  Wold,  I  may  state  that 
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hftTing  visited  the  lt>calitv  on  Whit  Monday  we  were  unsuccessful 
in  finding  H.  paniseut  in  the  wood.  In  a  field  near,  however,  a 
pair  were  seen,  one  only  being  captured.— Thos.  G.  Frabbb; 
(],  Kerr  Street,  Northampton,  June  5,  1HH2. 

On  the  Females  of  Ltcaka  Adonis  and  L.  Cortdon. — It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
these  insects  one  from  the  other,  or  in  determining  to  which 
species  e  solitar}'  specimen  may  belong.  Undoubtedly  the  fringe 
is  one  of  the  tests,  and  an  unfailing  one  too,  and  is  aptly 
described  by  your  correspondent;  it  seems  also  to  be  a  trifle 
broader  in  L.  Corydon  than  in  L.  AcUmis,  May  I  venture  to 
remark  in  addition  to  this  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
L.  Adonii  always  has  a  blackish  ground  colour,  and  invariably 
bright  red  spots  (unless  absent  altogether) ;  whereas  the  ground 
colour  of  L.  Corydon  is  brown,  sometimes  approaching  to  slate- 
or  lead-colour  (highly  glossy  in  fresh  specimens),  and  the  spots 
are  of  a  dull  red-brown,  varying  to  pale  ochreous.  The  scales,  too, 
with  which  each  is  dusted  or  sprinkled  (most  in  L.  Adonis)^  are 
of  the  same  tint  as  the  respective  males.  On  the  under  side, 
L.  Corydon  has  by  far  the  boldest  spots,  and  a  more  striking 
appearance  than  L.  Adonis,  and  is  normally  the  larger  insect  of 
the  two.  I  say  nothing  of  times  of  emergence,  as  this  would  be 
of  no  service  to  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  these 
species  themselves.  I  shall  be  glad,  if  incorrect,  to  receive 
further  enlightenment  from  your  readers. — £.  Sabine  ;  17,  The 
Villas,  Erith,  June  12,  1882. 

DaNAINR     BirrTEKFLIES     NOT     SUBJECT     TO     THE     ATTACK     OF 

MiTBS. — In  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  for 
the  year  1877,'  p.  xii.,  Mr.  Meldola  remarks  that  **  he  had  observed 
that  certain  distasteful  species  of  Lepidoptera  preserved  their 
disagreeable  qualities  after  dfuth,  in  proof  of  which  he  exhibited 
tome  butterflies  found  Hiuong  an  old  collection  of  Indian  insects, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  demolished  by  mites.  The 
simrinng  specimens  were  all  of  protected  species,  viz.,  four  of  a 
Euplasa,  one  of  Danais  pUxippus,  and  one  of  PapUio  pammon. 
EuploBa  and  DanatM  were  well  known  to  be  protected  genera, 
atnoe  they  serve  for  models  of  mimetic  resemlilances.  With 
regard  to  PapUio  pammon,  Mr.  Meldola  stated  that,  in  his 
belief,  it  was  in  aome  way  distasteful,  as  lie  had  seen  it  in  swarms 
on  the  Island  of  Nancoury,  Nicobar  IslMnda,  in  April.  ^^7'  *'    Tn 
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Mr.  Meldola's  valuable  translation  of  Dr.  Aug.  Weisman's 
*  Studies  on  the  Theory  of  Descent,'  p.  337,  the  translator,  in  a 
footnote,  makes  a  similar  statement.  I  lately  became  possessed 
of  four  cases  of  Indian  Lepidoptera,  which  had  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  mites,  but  the  Danaine  butterflies  were 
uninjured :  there  was  one  species  of  Euploua  and  four  of  Danais, 
including  D.  chrysippuSy  D.  limniace,  and  D.  plexippus ;  the 
specimens  of  Papilio  pammon  were  also  in  fair  condition. — 
J.  Jenner  Weir;  Haddo  Villas,  Blackheath. 

Smerinthus  TiLiiE,  var.—  On  June  8th  a  brother  of  mine 
captured  a  female  Smerinthus  tilice,  of  which,  as  it  differs 
somewhat  from  the  ordinary  types  of  this  insect,  I  append  a 
description : — The  usual  dark  green  band  across  the  centre  of 
the  fore  wings  is  entirely  absent,  save  for  a  large  dark  green  pear- 
shaped  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  wing,  the  apex  pointing  to  the 
outer  margin  of  the  wing.  The  colour  of  the  wings,  from  the 
thorax  to  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  above-mentioned 
spot,  is  sienna-red,  and  beyond  this  of  the  usual  normal  colouring. 
— George  T.  Adamson;  June  10,  1882. 

Melanthia  albicillata  var.  suffusa. — I  have  to  record  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining,  by  breeding,  a  second  example  of 
Melanthia  albicillata  var.  suffusa.  On  comparing  it  with  the 
figure  in  the  '  Entomologist'  for  May,  1881, 1  find  the  resemblance 
to  be  so  perfect  that  it  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  specimen 
now  in  my  collection. — T.  Meldrum;  Ripon,  June  16, 1882. 

Phibalapteryx  polygrammata  near  Romsey. — In  the  May 
number  of  the  *  Entomologist'  I  stated  that  I  had  taken  Phiba- 
lapteryx polygrammata  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  have  since 
learned,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Earn,  that  my  species 
is  P.  lignata,  I  having  been  misled  by  the  transposition  of  the 
figures  in  Newman's  *  British  Moths.'  I  am  very  sorry  that  the 
mistake  should  have  occurred. — E.  Buckell  ;  Ivybrook  House, 
Romsey,  May  30,  1882. 

Stauropus  fagi  in  Dorset.  —I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
capture  a  fine  specimen  of  Stauropus  fagi  on  a  tree  trunk  in  a 
wood  near  here,  on  June  12th.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  one 
could  inform  me  whether  there  is  a  known  British  representative 
of  the  "  Praying  Mantis  "  of  the  tropics,  as  I  have  lately  met 
with  a  minute  insect  which  seems  to  be  exactly  like  the  foreign 
one  in  form.— F.  0.  Pickard- Cambridge  ;  Warmwell,  Dorset. 

y 
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AcROHTCTA  ALNi  IN  THE  New  Forest.— The  Other  day  I  met 
Mr.  Bl&nchard,  of  Parkston,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  just 
auooeeded  in  breeding  ten  fine  perfect  imagines  of  A.  alni^  from 
hrwrn  collected  by  himself  in  the  New  Forest  last  season.  This 
is  a  most  hopeful  and  encouraging  sign  to  other  frequenters  of 
the  New  Forest— W.  M*Rae  ;  Bournemouth,  June  21,  1882. 

Pachetra  lbucopb^a  at  Box  Hill.— On  the  22nd  ult,  in 
compHny  with  the  Messrs.  Church,  I  visited  Box  Hill,  and  took 
a  female  of  Pachetra  Uucophaa  at  rest  on  the  trunk  of  a  white- 
thorn. It  deposited  eggs,  which  have  duly  hatched,  and  are 
feeding  well  on  Poa  anntui,—B.  Ahtuur  Bower;  Eltham  Road, 
Lee,  S.E..  June  18,  1882. 

Catephia  alchymista  near  Dover.  — Calling  on  Mr.  Davis 
yesterday  morning  to  report  on  the  curious  moth  I  showed  you 
in  London,  I  found  him  busy  setting  his  captures  of  the  night 
before.  They  consisted  of  varieties  of  Agrotis  exclamatianis^  with 
the  exception  of  a  gloriously  perfect  and  fresh  specimen  of 
Catephia  alchymista.  The  workable  woods  for  sugar  are,  as  a 
rule,  singularly  unproductive,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  town 
of  Dover,  so  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  perseverance  and  zeal 
of  an  enthusiastic  artisan  have  at  length  been  rewarded  by  taking 
such  a  rarity.— -Sydney  Webb  ;  8,  Luther  Terrace,  Dover. 

Psyche  villosella. — I  took  two  males  of  this  species  at 
Lyndhurst  in  June,  1880.  I  found  them  at  rest  on  a  fence. — 
L.  F.  Hill;  4,  Craven  Terrace,  Ealing,  W. 

Notes  on  the  Season. — This  is,  without  exception,  the 
worst  season  for  insects  I  remember  during  all  my  entomological 
experience.  Comparatively  speaking  there  are  none.  Fidonia 
piniariat  which  in  our  woods  used  to  be  in  such  extraordinary 
numbers,  seems  almost  to  have  disappeared.  Again  at  Edlington 
Wood,  where  two  years  ago,  and  again  last  season,  Aithena 
ilfhata  was  to  be  seen  at  rest  literally  by  hundreds— so  many  as 
twenty  on  a  single  tree— it  has  appeared  only  in  the  most  limited 
quantity.  In  one  whole  day's  collecting  I  only  saw  four  specimens. 
The  same  applies  to  Abrajuu  ulmata,  Melanijtpe  ha$tata^  and 
Epione  advenariat  in  the  same  locality.  AlUiough  I  have  given 
Kugar  a  fair  trial  in  several  localities  in  Yorkshire,  it  has  proTed 
quite  useless;  frequently  not  a  moth  appearing.  The  absence 
of  butterllies  is  also   most  remarkable.     The  mild  winter  has 
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undoubtedly  enabled  the  natural  enemies  of  insects  to  clear  away 
the  greater  part  of  the  larvae  and  pupae,  hence  the  rarity  of  Lepi- 
doptera ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  a  good  autumn 
season.  To  our  local  fauna  we  have  to  add  Scoparia  basistrigalis, 
one  specimen  being  taken  at  Sandburn  Wood.  It  has  previously, 
been  taken  near  Selby  and  Doncaster,  but  not  before  so  near 
York.— W.  Prest;   13,  Holgate  Road,  York,  June  26,  1882. 

Ichneumon  of  Chelonia  plantaginis. — To-day,  when  taking 
a  fairly  good  specimen  of  Chelonia  plantaginis  off  the  setting- 
board,  I  found  an  ichneumon  larva  (about  half  an  inch  long)  spun 
up  between  the  insect  and  the  board,  and  saw  a  large  hole  in  the 
abdomen  of  the  insect,  out  of  which  it  had  evidently  come.— 
C.  E.  Newnham;  Chippenham,  June  8,  1882. 

[May  we  suggest  that  our  correspondent  sends  the  ichneumon 
pupa  to  Mr.  Fitch,  Brick  House,  Maldon,  Essex,  who  will  doubt- 
less let  us  hear  more  of  its  history. — Ed.] 

Paniscus  testaceus,  Grav. — A  few  notes  on  the  life -history 
of  Paniscus  testaceus  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  those  who 
study  our  British  parasitic  insects.     On  June  14th  of  last  year, 
in  examining  some  larvae  of  Dicranura  vinula,  I  noticed  a  few 
little  black  shining  objects  hidden  between  the  roUs  of  skin  close 
behind  the  head.     Suspecting  that  these  objects  were  connected 
with   some   parasite   I    determined   to   leave   them   unmolested, 
having  ascertained  that  they  were  firmly  imbedded  in  the  body  of 
the  animal,  and  that  only  half  of  each  was  observable,  like  an  egg 
in  an  egg-cup.     About  a  fortnight  after  this  one  of  the  black 
objects  hatched,  and  the  rest  soon  followed  suit.    The  larvae  thus 
issued  into  the  world  were  fat,  footless,  greenish  white,  semi- 
transparent  creatures,  attached  head  and  tail  to  their  host,  swajdng 
about  with  his  every  movement.    Most  of  the  D.  vinula  larvae  were 
so  weakened  by  the  attack  that  they  died  before  reaching  the  pupal 
stage ;  but  one  survived,  and  built  up  a  cocoon  towards  the  end  of 
August,  the  parasites  being  then — I  write  from  memory — about  a 
quarter    of  an   inch  long,   and  very  fat  and   flabby.     Towards 
Christmas  I  broke  open  the  pupa-case,  and  found  inside  five  long, 
spindle-shaped,  dark  brown  cocoons,  measuring  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  each  sparingly  enclosed  in  silk.    In 
the  midst  of  these  was  the  skin  of  the  hapless  D.  vinula  larva, 
who  had  been  sucked  quite  dry  by  his  uninvited  guests.     The 
perfect    insects    emerged    on    May    19th,    and    proved    to    be 
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PaniMcui  U$taceu$.  I  have  uot  seen  any  noUGe  before  of  this 
external  parasitism  of  Paniieui,  and  had  preTioosly  considered 
that  the  ichneumone  were  internal  parasites. — E.  W.  Andrews  ; 
University  School,  Hastings,  May  80,  1882. 

[Compare  George  Newport's  life-history  of  Paniscui  vkrg&hUt 
Foarc.,  parasitic  on  Hadena  pisi  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  xxi., 
pp.  71 — 77.  pi.  viii.,  figs.  18 — 19;  185*2).  Also  see  Entom.  xi., 
p.  261.-E.  A.  F.l 

Odtnerus  PICTU8.  Curt. — I  am  now  able  to  complete  the  life- 
history  commenced  on  July  IRth,  1881  (Entom.  xiv.  188).  One 
of  the  larvae,  out  of  the  four  I  brought  home  on  July  18th, 
changed  into  the  pupa  state  on  May  4th,  and  was  then  of  the 
same  light  cream -colour  as  the  larva ;  on  the  16th  the  eyes  were 
black,  and  ocelli  dark  brown ;  by  the  2t?nd  the  thorax  became 
dark ;  by  the  24th  the  thorax  was  black,  and  the  abdomen  very 
dark ;  on  the  28th  the  abomen  was  black,  the  rings  smoky  white ; 
31st,  clypeus  and  bands  on  the  abdomen  yellow ;  June  2nd, 
emerged  from  the  pupa  state  within  the  cocoon,  and  apparently 
ready  to  commence  the  business  of  life;  4th  to  6th,  saw  it 
engaged  cleaning  and  brushing  itself  (within  the  cocoon);  the 
imago  emerged  on  June  7tb,  and  proved  to  be  a  male.  The 
second  larva  changed  to  pupa  on  May  8th,  and  is  without  doubt 
a  female,  the  development  of  which  has  been  very  much  retarded 
by  the  very  cold  weather :  it  is  still  in  pupa,  all  the  limbs  are 
hanging  free  from  tlie  body ;  at  a  casual  glance  it  appears  like 
the  perfect  insect,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings,  which  are 
aboat  one-third  the  proper  length,  are  hanging  down  by  the  side, 
and  brought  slightly  in  front  of  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen. 
The  insect  in  the  cocoon  remains  erect,  resting  on  the  anal 
segments  of  the  abdomen,  the  thorax  leaning  against  the  cocoon. 
The  other  two  larvs  produced  ChryiU  ignita.—G,  C.  Hignell  ; 
Stonehouse,  Devon,  June  21,  1882. 

Chbysis  iGNrrA,  L.— On  June  19t)i  I  bred  this  insect  from 
Odfnerus  pictus,  from  larvtt5  takf»n  ^u  Jnl\  I -♦''  ]xx\.  \n  the 
Plymouth  cemetery. — Id. 

DiPTBSOUs  Lakvjk  in  the  Human  Hubject.— At  one  of  the 
msstiiigs  of  the  Intemationsl  Medical  Congress,  Dr.  W.  G. 
Smith  stated  that  a  girl,  aged  twelve,  presented  herself  with  the 
following  history :  —  About  three  months  before  being  seen  by  s 
an  ovoid  swelling  appeared  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
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ankle,  causing  her  some  pain  and  uneasiness  in  walking.  This 
swelling  gradually  shifted  its  position  and  slowly  moved  up  the 
leg,  thence  towards  the  right  axilla,  then  down  to  the  elbow,  and 
finally  settled  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  this  position  a  small 
dark  spot  appeared,  an  orifice  formed;  and  when  pressure  was 
made  around  this  opening  a  white  grub,  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
protruded,  and  escaped  along  with  some  unhealthy  pus.  Several 
other  similar  swellings  developed  upon  subsequent  occasions 
under  medical  observation,  and  the  medical  man  extracted  other 
grubs,  exactly  similar  to  the  first  specimen.  No  cause  could  be 
assigned  for  these  curious  phenomena.  The  larvae  were  pro- 
nounced by  competent  authority  to  belong  to  a  dipterous  insect, 
although  the  genus  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined.  There 
was  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  oestrus  peculiar  to 
man  alone.  A  good  abstract,  from  which  the  above  is  quoted, 
appeared  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal,'  October  1st,  1881.  I 
shall  feel  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  give  additional 
information  or  references. — William  E.  A.  Axon;  Fern  Bank, 
Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 

Note  on  the  use  op  Naphthaline  in  Cabinets  for  the 
PROTECTION  OF  Insect  COLLECTIONS. — In  the  'American  Natu- 
ralist' for  May,  1882,  p.  409,  which  Prof.  C.  Y.  Kiley  has  most 
kindly  forwarded  to  me,  I  find  that  "  Mr.  C.  A.  Blake,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  preparing  cones  of  naphthaline  run  around  a 
pin,  so  that  they  may  be  stuck  into  a  box  of  insects,  and  that  the 
naphthaline  may  permeate  the  box  and  last  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  are  made  after  a  formula  recommended  by  Drs. 
Le  Conte  and  Horn,  and  are  very  convenient  to  handle.  They 
gave  such  promise  of  usefulness  that  we  obtained  quite  a  lot  of 
them,  and  went  to  the  trouble  of  supplying  all  our  insect  boxes 
with  the  same.  We  have  speedily  rejected  them,  however,  and 
give  this  note  of  warning,  especially  to  lepidopterists,  to  whom 
they  will  prove  particularly  objectionable,  as  our  experience  of  a 
few  weeks  suffices  to  show  that  they  very  quickly  encourage 
greasing,  and  soon  produce  a  relaxed,  sordid,  or  greasy  appear- 
ance of  the  insects.  Another  objection  is  that  by  deliquescence 
the  pale  chocolate  colour  of  the  cones  communicates  to,  and 
discolours,  the  lining  of  the  boxes  wherever  it  comes  in  contact 
therewith."  I  am  not  aware  that  in  England  such  a  preparation 
of  naphthaline   is  ever  used;   but  the   object  of  my  note  is  to 
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atearUin  whether  any  entomologist,  who  has  used  the  ordinary 
white  crystalline  form  of  naphthaline  as  a  pre'servutive  agninst 
mites,  has  noticed  that  any  ill  etfects  have  resulted.  I  may  add 
that  it  has  heen  used  in  my  cabinets  without  any  evil  results,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge.—J.  Jennkb  Weuu 

[We  shall  have  some  further  remarks  to  make  on  this  subject 
io  an  early  number  of  the  '  Entomologist.'  So  far  as  our  expe- 
rienoe  goes,  after  long  trial,  naphthaline  appears  by  far  the  best 
preventive  against  mites,  and  even  mould,  in  collections,  not 
only  of  Lepidoptera,  but  also  any  prepared  Natural -History 
specimens,  being  highly  fatal  to  life  of  any  kind. — £d.] 
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'  MatabeU  Land,  and  the  Victoria  FalU:  Edited  by  C.  G.  Gates. 
M.A.  London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  1881.  Coloured 
Plates  and  Maps. 

Thb  work  under  notice  has  been  apparently  published  as  a 
monument  to  one  dead,  by  a  surviving  brother.  The  gist  of  the 
work  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  and  memoranda  written  in 
unciviUzed  Africa,  by  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Gates,  F.R.G.S.  These 
have  been  edited  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Gates  with  great  care  and  evidently 
as  a  labour  of  love.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  not  only 
with  woodcuts,  but  by  chromo-lithographic  facsimiles  of  water- 
colour  drawings  taken  by  the  traveller.  These  latter  are  very 
striking,  being  full  of  colour,  one— that  of  the  Victoria  Falls — 
aapecially  so.  Added  to  these,  in  the  Appendix  are  the  plates 
(nine  of  which  are  coloured),  devoted  to  the  natural  history 
portion  of  the  work ;  four  of  these  concern  the  readers  of  the 
'  Entomologist,'  aa  they  illustrate  the  more  remarkable  insects 
found  in  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Gates.  There  are  also  four 
•Uborate  maps  for  the  reader's  guidance  and  reference. 

Tha  editor  devotes  the  first  thirty  pages  to  a  memoir,  which 
unfortunately  but  varies  the  too  oft- told  story  of  a  young  man  who 
Uaving  home  in  robust  health,  on  his  voyage  of  scientific  and 
giogrspbical  diaeovery  succumbs  to  fever  caused  by  tlio  worry, 
IsUgiis,  and  privation  of  African  travel.  This  memoir  is  rendered 
BOM  md  by  the  clever  cartoon^  drawn  by  Mr.  Charles  Whymper, 
of  Frank  Oatss*  favourite  pointer  dog  standing  by  the  graveside 
of  bis  master.    This  dog  left  tlic  camp  some  eighty  miles  from 
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the  scene  of  its  master's  death,  and  was  found  by  the  boys  sent 
in  search  of  it,  patiently  watching  by  the  grave.  We  are  glad  to 
find  the  faithful  creature  was  rescued  from  starvation,  and 
ultimately  sent  to  England.  There  are  also  sketches  by  the  same 
artist  on  other  pages  of  the  work. 

The  collections  made  by  Mr.  Gates  were  brought  to  this 
country,  and  having  been  examined  were  sent  to  the  specialists  in 
each  group.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  form  an  important 
Appendix  of  some  hundred  pages.  Among  the  more  elaborate 
of  these  papers  is  an  able  review  of  the  Ornithological  work  by 
Mr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharp,  F.L.S.,  and  a  report  by  Professor  West- 
wood  on  the  Entomology.  This  part  of  the  collection,  which  was 
made  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Mr.  Wallace's  sub-region  of 
*'  East  Africa,"  has  been  added  to  the  Entomological  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Lepidoptera  seem  to  have  attracted 
his  chief  attention,  other  orders,  however,  being  represented. 
Professor  Westwood  refers  to  seventy -five  species  of  butterflies, 
several  of  which  he  describes  and  names.  To  those  entomologists 
studying  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Rhopalocera, 
reference  should  be  made  to  this  paper.  This  is  a  handsome 
book,  suitable  alike  for  the  drawing-room  or  study. — J.  T.  C. 


Exchange  List  of  British  Coleoptera. 

This  appears  without  imprint  or  compiler's  name,  but,  from 
a  private  communication,  we  find  it  is  claimed  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Hodgson,  of  Coleford.  Gloucester.  This  omission  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  the  work  of  compiling  this  list  is  so  well  done,  that  it 
would  be  rather  a  credit  than  otherwise  to  the  compiler  if  his 
name  were  associated  with  the  work.  The  list  is  founded  upon 
the  lines  of  the  well-known  exchange  lists  of  British  Lepi- 
doptera, which  have  undoubtedly  contributed  more  to  the 
popularity  of  that  order  than  probably  anything  which  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject.  We  hope,  now  that  coleopterists  have 
the  means  of  circulating  handy  lists  of  their  desiderata,  a  great 
impetus  may  be  given  to  the  number  of  workers  amongst  beetles. 
Mr.  Hodgson  seems  quite  up  to  time,  both  in  his  list  of  recent 
additions  to  our  Fauna  and  his  arrangements,  having  separated 
the  families  Ptinidse  and  Cissidse  from  the  Malacodermata,  with 
the  term  Teredilia.  The  venture  is  worthy  of  the  success  which 
we  hope  it  will  attain. — J.  T.  C. 
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NOTES  ON  CURRENT   ENTOMOLOOICAL   LITERATaRE. 

EooKomc  Ektomoijoot. — Miss  Eletoor  A.  Onnerod,  F.M.S.,  is  not 
iooUodd  to  leave  her  **  iiist^^t  enemies  "  much  pesoe.  This  energetic  Udj 
issues  one  report  after  another  tio  rapidly,  that  before  long  she  ought  really 
to  stir  up  her  buoolic  constitnenu  to  some  sense  of  their  duty,  not  only  in 
trying  to  remedv  the  insect  plagues  of  their  neighbourhood,  but  also  to 
furnish  her  with  such  observations  as  may  help  the  Royal  Agricoltural 
Society's  Consulting  Entomologist  to  formulate  the  life-histories  of  these 
ioseeta,  and  so  be  better  able  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  their 
ravages.  *  Report  of  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects  for  1881 '  has  been 
iaaoed*  oootaining  107  pages,  with  many  woodcuu.  The  tuniip-fly,  PhyUo- 
mia  mmmorum^  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  report.  This  subject  has 
also  been  treated  separately,  in  a  **  Report  *'  of  51  pages,  with  woodcuts. 
How  important  is  the  subject  may  he  gathered  from  the  sutement  that  the 
financial  loes  varies  in  different  districts  from  £'2  to  i'5  per  sere.  The 
total  loss  may  be  roughly  estimated  when  we  state,  that  acreage  uf  turnips 
and  swedes  under  cultivation  were  returned  on  June  4th,  1881,  as 
1,149,768.  These  reports  are  well  worthy  of  examination,  and  are  so  in- 
expensive as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  Following  up  this  work.  Miss 
Onierod  recently  gave  another  lecture  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester, '  On  the  Turnip  Fly.'  This  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  All 
these  works  may  be  obtained  from  W.  Swan  Sounenschein  k  Co.,  London. 

Artipicial  Destruction  of  Insects.  —In  *  Smithsonian  Report,  1880,* 
just  issued,  are  some  remarks,  where  the  following  occurs  (p.  '253) : — '*  It  may 
be  recalled  that  at  the  Portland  (1873)  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr.  Le  Conte  suggested  that  an  efficient 
mode  of  checking  the  devastations  of  the  insects  injurious  to  agriculture 
might  be  the  'production  of  diseases'  from  parasitic  fungous  growths.  He 
meotioned  '  an  instance  in  which  from  the  communication  of  the  disease  by 
•ome  silk-worms,  the  whole  of  the  caterpillars  in  a  nine-acre  piece  of  woods 
were  destroyed.*  **  Experiments  have  been  made  upon  various  forms,  and  lately 
on  potato-beetles.  Those  inoculated  with  the  fungous  disease  died  in  from 
eight  to  twelve  days,  while  others  in  the  same  room,  but  which  were  not  so 
treiatad,  Vkynni  through  the  winter.  Plant-lioe  were  killed  in  a  hot-house  by 
nmikr  meaoa  "* 

FoaaiL  EvTOMOLOOT. — Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  has  compiled  'A  Biblio- 
graphy of  Fossil  Insecu,*  which  appears  as  No.  13  of  the  '  Bibliographioal 
Contributions,'  issued  in  the  *  Bulletin  '  of  Harvard  University.  There  are 
nearly  one  thooaand  references,  with  expUnatory  notes  in  most  oasea.  To 
those  who  take  interest  in  the  insects  which  occurred  in  this  world  before 
man  look  to  making  excur>iions  '*  with  a  green  nut  and  killing  bottle,'*  this 
eonpilaiaon  will  be  most  uM*ful. 

NiwaPAPKH  Entumulooy. — That  "  oldest  evening  paper,"  '  The  Ulobe 
aiid  Traveller/  devoted  one  of  its  daily  essays  (May  UO)  to  "  Insect  Col- 
leelors.'*  The  writer  has  clearly  views  of  his  own  upon  entomologists,  but 
whacber  they  eoiodde  with  those  of  the  Utter  b  quite  another  matter.  The 
eotooMlogirtt  nkflK  even  go  ao  far  as  to  suggest  the  essavist  should  look 
sp  hie  att^eet  a  Utile  more  carefully  before  he  writes  "pot-boilers."   In  the 


paper  (May  U^\  upwards  of  a  column  is  devoted  to  an  article  on  insect 
ra,K>ttiided'unoii  toat  on  *  HritiMli  1  .iniduptera  *  which  recently  appeared 
in  tiMie  p^aa  (Entoo.  p.  lU).  Thi*  lauor  writer  seems  to  know  mora 
of  the  sttljeet,  and  thewllwmakea  his  ant^ect  more  interesting. 


J.  T.  C. 


rn 
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EXTERNAL     PARASITES     OF     SPIDERS. 
By  Edward  A.  Fitch,  F.L.S. 


PoLYSPHiNCTA  TUBERosA,  Gvav.  (female). 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  De  Geer  gave  us  the  life- 
history  of  an  Ichneumon  preying  externally  on  a  spider.  *'  Get 
Ichneumon  n'est  gueres  remarquable  que  par  I'endroit  ou  il  a 
vecu  sous  la  forme  de  larve ;  mais  il  Test  beaucoup  par  cette 
circonstance "  (Mem.  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  des  Insectes,  ii., 
863-0;  pi.  30,  figs.  1-3). 

In  June  he  found  on  an  alder-leaf  a  small  common  spider,  on 
whose  body  he  saw  a  small  white  larva  engaged  in  sucking  it. 
After  remarking  how  extraordinary  it  was  that  the  mother  Ichneu- 
mon should  be  able  to  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  body  of  the  agile 
and  carnivorous  victim  spider,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  life-history 
of  the  parasite,  but  says,  "  J'ai  beaucoup  de  regret  d'avoir  neglige 
de  prendre  le  dessein  de  cette  Araignee  et  de  sa  larva ;  je  ne  crus 
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pas  qn'elles  auroient  a  me  montrer  tant  de  choses  singulierea." 
He  tells  U8  that  the  spider  spun  a  geometrical  web  in  the  box  in 
which  it  was  confined,  but  soon  after  he  observed  that  the  spider 
had  fallen  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  that  the  parasitic 
larva  was  spinning  an  elongate  white  cocoon  in  the  centre  of  the 
web.  Eight  days  later  a  very  small  Ichneumon  emerged  from  the 
cocoon ;  it  is  described  as  of  about  the  size  of  an  ApanUUst  And  of 
no  TCinarkable  structure.  His  diagnosis  runs : — Ichneunum  noir 
^  ofUetmei  filiformes^  a  deiuc  rayea  jaundtres  iur  le  corceUt  ei  a 
patUijaunes.  Considering  the  size,  this  can  hardly  apply  to  a 
Polyiphincta  ;  but  possibly  a  hyperparasite  may  have  been  bred, 
or  possibly  this  note  may  lead  to  the  identiticHtion  of  a  small 
black  Ichneumon  with  yellow  legs  and  with  two  longitudinal 
yellow  marks  on  the  thorax. 

West  wood  next  refers  to  these  external  parasites  in  his 
masterly  *  Introduction'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  14.S).  Quoting  Dilwynn,  he 
says,  **  I  have  frequently  observed  a  small  black  species  [of 
Ichneumon]  successively  deposit  an  egg  in  the  abdomen  of  two  or 
more  spiders  on  the  sand -hills  [near  Swansea] ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  spider  had  in  any  case  arrived  at  its  maturity.' 

John  Blackwall,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  into  the 
functions  and  economy  of  our  indigenous  spiders,  met  with  their 
external  parasites  on  several  occasions.  He  bred  Polysphincta 
carbatuUor,  Gr,,  twice  in  1838  from  Epeira  antriadat  one  female 
on  June  27th  from  the  spider  taken  in  April,  and  one  male  on 
August  16th  from  the  spider  taken  on  July  20th.  He  also  tells 
us  that  an  Ichneumon  larva  is  frequently  found  attached  to  the 
base  of  tlie  abdomen,  or  between  the  abdomen  and  cephalothorax 
of  Linyphia  minuta  or  L.  pusilla,  and  that  it  feeds  upon  their 
jnioes,  ultimately  occasioning  its  death.  The  larv»  were  stated 
to  spin  silken  cocoons,  and  were  most  probably  those  of  Poly- 
tpkkncta  or  Aerodaetyla  (.\nn.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  xi.,  1  ;  1848). 
Blackwall  says  that  only  one  larva  is  found  on  a  spider,  '*  which 
indeed  could  not  supply  sufticient  nourishment  for  two*';  but 
Boie  on  June  14th  found  two  immature  specimens  of  Epeira 
diadtmaia,  one  of  which  supported  two  larv»  of  Pol^iphineta 
earbofuUor,  and  the  other  three;  only  one,  however,  on  each 
spider  reeehing  maturity.  They  spun  their  cocoons  on  June  rilst, 
and  the  lebneumons  emerged  on  July  1st  (Stett.  Knt.  /eit., 
viL,  tM). 

In  June,  18^,  Dr.  A.  Laboulbt  ne  found  in  the  middle  of  a 
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white  spider's  web,  on  a  dry  oak-leaf,  three  satiny  white,  dipterous- 
looking  larvae,  and  the  dead  spider  (Cluhiona  holosericea,  Linne). 
He  suggests  that  the  larvse  had  fed  on  the  eggs  of  the  Cluhiona, 
doubting  whether  there  was  sufficient  of  the  Drassid  to  nourish 
the  three  larvae.  Laboulbene  refers  to  the  blackish  cloud  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  larva,  which  "he  did  not  believe"  was 
an  internal  parasitic  larva,  but  only  the  alimentary  canal;  and 
remarks  that,  after  much  hesitation,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
feet  (pseudopodes)  were  not  upon  the  ventral,  but  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  larva.  One  of  these  larvae  was  killed  in  exami- 
nation, but  the  other  two  spun  oblong  cocoons  of  thin  white  silk, 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  two  female  Ichneumons  emerged  (Ann. 
Soc.  Ent.  France,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  798,  pi.  17).  Dr.  Laboul- 
bene's  detailed  description  of  the  larva  is  as  follows : — 

**  Larva  elongate,  slightly  curved  (figs.  1-3),  composed  of 
thirteen  segments,  counting  the  terminal  tubercle  (mamelon),  but 
not  the  head.  Whitish  grey  in  colour,  slightly  shining,  satiny. 
The  dark  alimentary  canal  shows  plainly  in  its  interior  (fig.  2), 
and  numerous  whitish  granulations  are  observable  under  the 
skin.     Long  7  mm. 

"  The  ventral  region  is  concave,  smooth,  apod ;  the  sides  of 
the  body  are  sharply  rounded ;  but  the  most  important  point  in 
the  structure  of  this  larva  is  the  existence  of  'pseudopodes'  or 
false  legs  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  or  convex  region, 
and  to  which  I   shall   again  refer.      Head   small,   a  curvilineal 
triangle,   brownish,   appearing  to   be  furnished  with  two  small 
biarticulate  antennae  (fig.  5  a),  with  a  rounded,  ciliated  labrum, 
and  with  two  mandibles.     The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  not  easy  to 
distinguish.     Thoracical  segments  largest   of  all,   and   rounded 
laterally  and  dorsally.     Abdominal  segments  tuberculate  ?   (ma- 
melonnes  ?)  on  the  sides,  the  1st  to  7th  having  in  the  middle  of 
its  back  true  retractile  'pseudopodes'  similar  to  the  false  legs  of 
caterpillars,  having  like  them  a  crown  of  hooks,  which  holds  them 
firmly  in  any  position.     The  two  terminal  segments  (8th  and  9th) 
are  trapezoid,  forming,  with  the  anal  appendage,  an  inverted  cone. 
There   are  nine   pairs  of  spiracles;    the   first   situated   on   the 
anterior  margin  of  the  metathorax;    the  second  upon  the  1st 
abdominal  segment  (4th   of  the  body  of  the  larva) ;   the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  spiracles  upon  the 
2nd  to  8th  abdominal  segments.    A  long  central  trachea  traverses 
the  body,  emitting  a  branch  to  each  spiracle ;  fig.  2  shows  their 
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armgement.  The  tracheie  are  white  and  silvery  over  the 
■KniMitary  canal,  hut  the  last  as  well  as  those  of  its  corresponding 
■piracies  show  hlack  through  the  transparent  body  of  the  larva, 
under  a  lens.  The  surface  of  the  body  of  the  larva  is  very  finely 
mgulose  or  covered  with  very  fine  wrinkles,  which  gives  it  a 
satiny  appearance.  I  ought  to  mention  the  very  numerous 
whitish  granulations  seen  through  the  skin  (fig.  2);  similar 
granulations  have  been  well  described  by  M.  Fabre  in  an 
interesting  work  on  the  Sphegidie  (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  Zool.,  4th  ser., 
▼i.,  167).  He  has  observed  the  whitish  granular  appenrance  to 
be  due  to  uric  glands,  really  organs  of  secretion,  in  the  larva  of 
Sphex  flavijtennls  and  many  others." 

Laboulb^ne  then  refers  to  Barth6lemy*s  mention  of  these 
granulate  uric  glands  in  the  larva  of  Scenometop'ui  atropivora,  and 
to  the  references  and  figures  of  Reaumur,  Iloesel,  Bouch6,  and 
Goureau,  relating  to  the  presence  of  the  '^pseudopodes  dorsaux** 
in  certain  Ichneumonid  and  Chalcid  larvae.  He  also  says  that  it 
is  possible  that  this  larva  also  has  lateral  tubercles,  which  he  had 
overlooked  in  being  so  much  occupied  with  the  prominent  dorsal 
ones,  saying  that  **  if  they  exist,  they  are  not  very  marked." 

A  detailed  description  of  the  female  Ichneumon  is  given  under 
the  name  of  PimpUi  Fairmairii.  It  is  said  to  be  very  closely 
allied  to  Pimpla  rufata,  Gmel.,  but  it  is  well  figured,  without  an 
areolet,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  Polysphincta  ;  whether  it  be  a 
distinct  new  species  is  not  now  under  consideration. 

In  the  *  Proceedings'  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London 
for  January  4th.  1869,  we  are  told  that  Prof.  Westwood  exhibited 
*'  an  Ichneumon  and  an  Epeira,  the  larva  of  the  former  being  an 
external  parasite  on  the  body  of  the  spider "  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1868,  p.  1).  But  this  is  just  so  much  information  that 
only  makes  us  *  long  for  more.' 

In  the  spring  of  1809  Snellen  van  Vollenhoven  received  from 
Herr  liitsema  an  immature  specimen  of  Miranda  (Epeira)  euctir- 
bitinat  on  which  a  parasitic  larva  was  feeding.  The  spider  spun  a 
web  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Ichneumonid  larva  continued  to 
grow  rapidly  during  the  next  three  or  four  days,  when  it  spun  a 
cocoon,  the  skin  of  the  dead  spider  dropping  down.  Twelve  days 
after  the  completion  of  the  cocoon  a  male  Polytphincta  carbonator^ 
Grav.,  emerged  (Tijd.  v.  Knt .  3nd  ser.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  17  — 19 ;  1870), 

On  July  2rith.  Ih76.  Ilirr  ('.  O.  A.  Brischke's  wife  was 
foritttiate  enough  to  find,  about  three  miles  from   Danzig,  a 
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Therldion  which  carried  a  maggot  on  the  back  of  its  abdomen. 
This  larva  was  then  about  three  millimetres  long,  but  by  the 
next  day  it  had  doubled  in  size  and  was  shining  white,  with  red 
spots,  the  victim  spider  lying  dead  on  the  earth ;  the  larva  then 
gradually  became  whiter  in  colour,  and  on  the  27th  spun  a  thin, 
transparent,  white,  oblong  cocoon,  and  later  turned  to  a  yellowish 
pupa  therein.  On  August  9th— only  fourteen  days  after  the 
death  of  the  spider— a  male  Polysphincta  hoops,  Tschek,,  emerged 
(Deutsche  Ent.  Zeit.,  xxi.,  285). 

In  '  The  Fauna  of  Devon  :  Ichneumonidse  "  (Trans.  Devons. 
Ass.  Advanc.  Science,  &c.,  1881)  Mr.  Edward  Parfitt  tells  us 
that  he  had  bred  Acrodactyla  degener,  Haliday,  from  "a  reddish 
larva,  found  feeding  on  a  small  spider.  The  body  of  the  spider 
was  not  large  enough  to  contain  the  larva,  so  that  part  of  it  was 
exposed.  The  spider  lived  until  the  larva  was  ready  to  undergo 
its  change  into  pupa.  It  then  spun  a  cocoon,  fusiform  and 
angular,  attached  at  both  ends  to  the  glass  cover  of  the  box  after 
the  manner  of  a  hammock.  It  remained  in  pupa  about  a 
fortnight,  and  came  out  September  19th,  1874"  (I.e.,  pp.  41,  42). 

Ichneumon  parasites  of  spiders'  eggs  are  numerous,  and  many 
species  have  been  bred  from  various  spiders'  nests,  especially 
from  the  elegant  little  nests  of  Agelena  hrunnea ;  but  it  is  not  to 
these  I  now  allude  ;  it  is  to  the  interesting  cases  of  external 
parasitism  on  the  adult  spiders.  Notwithstanding  all  the  above- 
mentioned  published  information,  very  little  appears  to  be 
generally  known  on  the  subject;  I  am  therefore  glad  to  be  in  the 
position  to  bring  forward  two  more  instances  from  well  known 
observers,  and  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  figure  of  a  Polysphincta 
larva  from  a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Polysphincta  and  Haliday's  closely  allied  Aci^odactyla 
all  appear  to  be  rare  in  Britain.  They  are  probably  exclusively 
spider  vampires,  as  Boie  terms  it,  although  Brischke  gives  P, 
carbonator  as  bred  from  a  sawfly  {Nematus  ventricosus),  but  this 
is  probably  an  error ;  both  P.  rufipes  and  P.  hoops  he  gives  as 
bred  from  Epeira  diademata.  Batzeburg  gives  many  hosts,  but 
the  information  and  determination  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  Bev.  A.  Matthews,  of  Gumley,  thus  writes : — "On  July 
4th,  1874,  my  brother,  the  Eev.  H.  Matthews,  found  a  spider  with 
a  white  maggot- shaped  larva  lying  across  its  back,  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  firmly  attached  by  each  extremity  of  its 
body   to   the    under   side    of  the    spider's   thorax,  between  the 
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articulations  of  the  legs  He  l>ii>ugiit  tiuui  immediately  to  me, 
and  we  placed  them  in  a  dry  phial-huttle,  wiih  a  few  Aphides  for 
food,  and  tied  a  piece  of  muslin  over  its  mouth.  The  spider  soon 
made  a  web  in  which  the  Aphides  became  entangled,  and  thus 
they  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  witliout  any  material  change, 
exeept  that  at  one  time  the  lanra  had  nearly  emptied  the  body  of 
the  spider,  and  had  hiniKelf  become  green ;  but  this  was  only  a 
temporary  change,  for  shortly  after  he  resumed  his  original 
opaque-white  hue.  On  the  following  morning  he  had  spun 
himself  up  in  a  long  narrow  orange  cocoon,  attached  to  the  web 
of  the  spider,  and  had  changed  into  a  pupa;  while  all  that 
remained  of  his  unfortunate  companion  was  a  shrivelled  skin 
lying  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  bottle.  On  July  14th  the  imago 
emerged  from  the  cocoon  in  the  shape  of  the  Ichneumon  which  I 
now  send,  together  wnth  the  aforesaid  cocoon  and  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  spider.  I  am  unacquainted  with  spiders,  but 
suppose  this  species  to  have  belonged  to  the  Epeirida ;  its  head 
and  thorax  were  pale  yellow,  with  pink  shading,  and  its  abdomen 
brilliant  pea-green."  The  Ichneumon  is  nearest  to  Polysphincta 
paUipeit  Holmgr.,  but  does  not  exactly  agree  with  Holmgren's 
description  of  that  species ;  whether  it  is  a  variety  of  this  or  a 
new  species  must  be  left  for  further  consideration.  Its  oat- 
shaped  cocoon,  which  is  ochreous  in  colour  and  quite  opaque,  iB 
figured  to  the  left  in  the  woodcut.  The  spider  is  probably  Epeira 
euanrhitina,  Clerck. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell,  of  Stonehouse,  writes:— ** Polptphmeia 
tmbero§a,  Grav.,  bred  from  a  greenish  coloured  spider  beaten  out 
of  oak  on  the  22nd  May,  1H82 :  it  is  an  external  parasite,  and  the 
larra  is  too  curious  a  looking  little  fellow  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  When  the  spider  was  first  beaten  out,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  who  saw  it  what  it  looked  like ;  he  replied,  *  It  is  very 
much  like  a  miller's  man  carrying  a  sack  of  flour*;  to  which  1 
quite  agreed,  for  it  was  laying  sack -like  across  its  back ; 
full  fed  by  the  84th.  On  tlie  23rd  I  had  a  good  look  at  a.  miu 
made  a  sketch ;  it  had  no  legs,  but  in  place  of  them  it  had 
tucking-ditea,  two  on  the  2nd  segment  and  four  on  the  3rd  and 
4th,  six  of  them  ooeupyin^'  the  usn  *  '  of  the  legs;  the  other 
four  were  half  covered  with  the  i  usually  seen  on  lepi- 

dopierous  lanrc  ;  on  its  back  it  had  eight  tubercles,  Uie  first  on 
the  4Ui,  the  others  on  tlie  seTen  following  segments;  esoh 
tnbsitde  was  surmount^'d  with  twu  r'ln^H  df  h(»okIt*tti,  with  lhre«»  or 
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four  in  the  centre.  The  object  of  these  was  to  suspend  itself  by 
the  web  while  feeding  on  the  last  remains  of  its  victim,  and 
holding  on  after  it  was  consumed  ;  when  the  whole  of  the  spider's 
body  had  been  extracted,  the  legs  and  empty  skin  were  allowed  to 
fall  down.  The  larva  then  commenced  to  make  itself  a  cocoon, 
which  was  finished  by  the  third  day ;  it  was  during  this  time  the 
tubercles  had  to  play  such  a  prominent  part,  having  to  perform 
the  work  of  the  claspers  of  an  ordinary  caterpillar ;  when  a 
tentacle  attached  to  the  silken  cord  had  to  be  removed,  it  was 
done  by  withdrawing  the  booklets  into  the  tentacle,  when  it  at 
once  became  disengaged  and  ready  to  make  another  'attachment.' 
From  one  spiracular  line  to  the  other  were  rows  of  black  dots, 
two  on  the  2nd  segment  and  one  on  the  remainder ;  the  centre  of 
each  was  occupied  by  a  short  hair.  The  anal  segment  often  had 
a  very  important  part  to  perform,  by  being  brought  round  to  the 
assistance  of  the  mouth  ;  I  first  observed  this  while  it  was  feeding, 
to  disengage  some  internal  portion  of  the  spider  from  its  jaws; 
afterwards  it  was  frequently  used  to  attach  the  silk  to  some  part 
of  the  cocoon  when  the  blunt  round  head  of  the  larva  appeared 
not  to  be  able  to  attach  the  silk  to  its  satisfaction.  When  full 
fed  the  larva  was  about  three -eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  larva  had  fourteen 
segments  (counting  the  head  as  one).  Cocoon  shuttle -shaped, 
whitish,  and  thin ;  the  movements  of  the  larva  and  pupa  were 
perceptible  through  the  thin  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect  appeared 
on  the  12th  June." 

Mr.  Matthews'  account  of  the  larva  changing  colour  before 
and  after  a  meal  is  confirmatory  of  what  Brischke  says;  and  Mr. 
Bignell's  express  statement  that  the  larva  has  fourteen  segments 
is  confirmatory  of  Laboulbene's  description.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bridgman 
has  seen  and  named  both  species,  and,  referring  to  P.  tuherosa, 
writes,  "  I  have  the  same  species,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  F.  Norgate, 
with  the  cocoon  and  spider- skin  exactly  like  Mr.  Bignell's" 

The  woodcut  represents  Polysphincta  tuherosa,  Grav.,  female, 
with  its  thin  white  cocoon  on  the  right,  to  the  extremity  of  which 
is  attached  a  curious  small  black  tassel  of  excrement.  The  larva 
(from  Mr.  Bignell's  drawing)  is  represented  below,  with  an 
enlarged  figure  of  the  head.  The  thick  ochreous  cocoon  on  the 
left   is   that   of  Mr.    Matthews'    species    {Polysphincta  pallipes, 

Holmgr.  ?). 

MaldoD,  Essex,  July,  1882. 
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NATURAL  LOCALITIES  OF   BRITISH   COLKOPTERA. 

Bt  R«t.  W.  W.  Fowleb,  M.A.,  F.L.8. 

No.  VI.— BDOES  OF  PONDS— FENS  AND  MARSHES. 

The  edges  of  ponds  often  abound  with  Coleoptera ;  many  of 
them  belong  to  the  same  genera  as  those  taken  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  but  the  species  are  usually  different.  Large  reservoirs 
with  gravelly  banks  often  afford  a  favourite  habitat  for  many 
BewUtidia,  Dr.  Power  twice  took  B.  obliquum  abundantly  in  such 
a  locality.  The  shores  of  lakes  also  produce  some  good  species, 
as  for  instance  Cryptohypnm  maritimus,  which  is  found  on  the 
shores  of  Loch  Raunoch ;  B.  bipunctatum  and  dorU  are  also 
found  in  like  localities.  We  have  now,  however,  to  deal  with 
ponds  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  we  find  them 
scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  country :  the  banks  of  the 
small  ponds  in  open  fields  will  produce  very  few  species,  and 
those  of  the  commonest  kinds,  but  a  pond  in  a  wood,  or,  better 
still,  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  only  half  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
with  a  south  or  west  aspect,  will  afford  very  numerous  species, 
especially  if  the  edges  are  rather  swampy,  and  rushes  grow  round 
it.  Many  things  may  be  found  upon  these,  or  running  on  the 
ground  at  their  roots,  but  if  they  are  mowed  down  and  left  to 
decay,  the  d/bri*  will  be  found  to  be  very  profitable.  On  the 
edge  of  such  a  pond  near  Repton,  I  found  Bembulium  bruxelUtue 
in  abundance,  and  other  Bembidia,  three  species  of  BradfeMu, 
Treehus  rubettSt  a  number  of  Staphylinidte,  and  several  very  good 
TriehopterygidiB,  including  T.  cantiana  and  T,  UDtitia,  In  a  like 
locality  near  Lincoln  I  have  lately  obtained  ChoUva  tpadkeay 
AnchomenuM  oblongui,  and  other  species.  It  is  a  very  good  plan 
to  shake  the  rashes  and  rubbish  over  a  sieve  and  collect  the 
residue  in  a  bag;  this  will  be  found  well  worth  examining  at 
home :  from  a  small  bag  of  such  shakings  sent  me  by  post  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch,  from  a  pond  near  Coleshill,  I  once  obtained 
Bryaxis  impressa  in  some  numbers,  Evatthetus  rn/icapiUui 
abundantly,  Oqftua  MMirw,  MputoporuM  kmffieortii$,  PgamnuechMM, 
and  others. 

Very  good  Staphyliuida)  are  to  be  found  on  the  edges  of  ponds 
and  on  mamhy  ground,  such  as  StenuM  mt^oft  S.  prodUor,  and 
oth«r  SUhi,  Uymnusa  brevkoUis  and  varUyata,  MyUwtut  elottgaia. 
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Tachyu8(B,  Deleaster,  and  good  species  of  Philonthus  and  Homa- 
lota ;  the  very  rare  Acrognathus  mandihularis  is  found  near 
London  amidst  the  rotten  leaves  on  the  very  edge  of  stagnant 
ponds,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water. 

On  a  warm  day  many  good  species  will  be  found  on  plants 
growing  out  of  the  water ;  if  these  be  struck  sharply  the  insects 
will  fall  into  the  water,  and  may  be  picked  out  at  leisure.  The 
rare  Oxytelus  fulvipes  has  been  taken  in  some  numbers  in  this 
way  in  Needwood  Forest,  near  Burton-on-Trent  ;  Galerucce, 
Phytobii,  Bagoi,  and  others  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  same  way, 
although  the  latter  and  also  Phytobius  leucogaster  are  to  be  found 
in  greater  abundance  by  pulling  up  the  plants  bodily  and  shaking 
them  over  a  sheet,  as  the  beetles  live  submerged  for  a  long  time. 

The  stems  of  Typha  latifolia,  especially  in  winter,  contain 
numerous  species :  in  company  with  Mr.  Blatch,  who  kindly 
shewed  me  the  locality,  I  found  Baris  T-album,  Anchomenus 
puellus,  and  others  in  Sutton  Park,  near  Birmingham,  and  he  has 
himself  taken  other  much  better  species  in  the  same  place. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  localities  with  the  London  collectors 
is,  or  rather  used  to  be,  Hammersmith  marshes :  very  rare  beetles 
have  been  found  there  in  some  numbers.  We  must  however  pass 
on  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  fen  districts  proper,  which 
come  in  naturally  in  this  connection. 

Entomologists  know  well  what  a  number  of  peculiar  species 
of  Lepidoptera  the  fens  produce,  and  the  Coleoptera  are  quite  as 
peculiar,  and  will  well  repay  any  collector  who  may  work  them  : 
the  only  Coleopterist  who  ever  did  very  much  work  in  the  fens 
was  Mr.  Crotch,  and  I  am  indebted  for  many  hints  in  this  paper 
to  Mr.  Matthews,  who  once  or  twice  accompanied  Mr.  Crotch  in 
his  expeditions. 

We  may  divide  the  fen  districts  into  three,  the  Lincolnshire 
fens,  the  Norfolk  fens,  and  the  Cambridgeshire  fens  :  the  former 
of  these  has  been  so  much  drained  that  it  is  the  least  profitable 
of  the  three,  and  it  is  the  last  that  is  the  most  productive, 
although  a  great  number  of  good  species  occur  in  Norfolk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  well-known  Broads. 

In  the  fen  districts  it  is  customary  to  cut  the  sedge  and  reeds 
in  large  quantities,  and  carry  it  up  the  rivers  in  sedge  boats,  as 
they  are  called ;  if  a  collector  will  furnish  himself  with  a  sheet, 
and  persuade  the  boatmen,  which  only  requires  a  small  fee,  to 

2a 
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shake  the  bundles  over  it  as  they  unload  them,  he  will  reap  a  rich 
hanrest, — Otlacaniha  melanura  in  abundance,  Dromius  hngicept 
and  9igma,  and  Aetophortu  imperuilU  being  some  of  the  best 
species;  these  of  course  may  all  be  found  in  their  respective 
homes,  but  this  is  a  very  good  way  of  obtaining  them.  The 
bundles  must  not  be  fresh  cut,  but  must  have  lain  some  little 
time. 

The  smaller  beetles  that  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  are 
legion.  Atomaria  for  instance,  such  as  A.  gutta,  may  be  found 
by  thousands ;  many  Atomariw  seem  to  be  fond  of  marshy  places  ; 
thus  A.  Barani  was  found  some  time  ago  in  a  marshy  place  near 
Eltham.  and  I  have  swept  A.  b<U(ilu  in  numbers  on  low  swampy 
ground  near  Repton. 

Very  good  Trichopterygidse  occur  in  the  fens,  and  very  pro- 
bably new  ones  would  reward  any  collector  who  paid  attention  to 
them  ;  at  any  rate  exceedingly  scarce  species  like  T.  Kirbyi  snd 
T.  Championis,  Ptilium  casium  and  affine  might  be  found  in  some 
numbers. 

The  Steni  of  the  fens  are  very  good.  S.  palustris  may  be 
obtained  in  large  quantities  by  sweeping  at  Wicken  Fen,  and  S. 
opticus  at  Horning  Fen.  S.  vafellus  and  S,  fuscipes  also  occur 
plentifully,  and  S,  argui  sparingly  ;  S,  lustrator,  S.  proditor,  and 
others  may  also  be  found  ;  other  good  Staphylinida*,  such  as 
Thinobiu*  brevipenniSf  Lathrobium  rufipenne  and  angusUttum, 
Platy$tethus  nodifron$t  Micropeplus  testerula,  t!^c.,  may  be  obtained, 
and  the  pretty  little  Hypocyptus  discoidens  may  be  taken  in  thou- 
aaods  by  shaking  refuse  and  rushes  as  above  described. 
EitpUeiMM  ambiffwu  may  be  captured  by  sweeping  rushes  on  a  hot 
day.  Chryiomela  graminii  is  extremely  abundant  at  times,  and 
oooaaionally  Phyllobrotica  qtiadrim^culata,  and  the  very  rare 
Adktumia  alandica,  Boh.  (vilUe,  W.  C.)  may  be  found  in  numbers. 
SilU  ruJicoUtt  is  a  fen  insect  well  worth  looking  out  for  with 
these.  Malachiui  rf{ficollig  sometimes  occurs  plentifully,  and 
ChrpMotnela  goBtUngenii*  sparingly.  Ihewonia  CvrttMi  is  also  to  be 
found. 

Certain  good  Ix>ngiooms  teem  peculiar  to  the  feus  and  fenny 
districts,  at  Oberea  oeulata  and  Saperda  carchar'm* :  the  latter 
occurs  near  Lincoln.  Agapanthia  UntatocoUii  may  be  found  not 
nneomnionlj  on  thistles. 

Bastdat  the  Drwaii,  Ac,  above  nientiotjed,  !»»♦•  f-?-  .        .,,, 
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very  many  good  Carahidce,  which  may  be  found  under  refuse  on 
the  edges  of  ponds  or  in  damp  places ;  the  Lincolnshire  fens  near 
Boston  have  produced  Badister  peltatus  in  quantities ;  the  rare 
Pterostichus  aterrimus  and  P.  anthracinus  are  almost  peculiar  to 
the  fens,  and  with  P.  gracilis  and  P.  minor  may  be  taken  on 
Whittlesea  Mere.  Blethisa  multipunctata  and  Oodes  helopiodes 
are  very  seldom  captured  out  of  the  fen  districts;  they  have, 
however,  been  found  at  Askham  Bog,  near  York.  There  are  also 
other  good  insects  which  frequent  the  fens,  but  which  are  also 
found  in  other  localities,  and  cannot  therefore  be  called  true 
fen  insects,  such  as  Dyschirius  ceneus,  Anchomenus  ohlongus, 
Elaphrus  uliginosus,  Amara  consularis  (recorded  by  Mr.  Dawson 
as  abundant  in  Holme  Fen,  Huntingdonshire),  Panagceus  crux- 
minor,  Stenolophus  Teutonus,  Skrimshiranus,  vespertinus,  and 
dorsalis,  Bradycellus  placidus,  Bembidium  assimile,  and  others. 
Several  specimens  of  the  very  rare  Chlcenius  holosericeus  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  near  Whittlesea  Mere  in  1826,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  locality  has  since  yielded  a  specimen.*  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  Trechus  rivularis,  Gyll.  (incilis,  Daws.), 
which  is  so  great  a  desideratum  with  all  collectors.  Mr.  Dawson 
took  two  specimens  at  Whittlesea,  and  a  labouring  man  found 
sixteen  in  the  fens  between  Holme  and  Yaxley  ;  it  may  therefore 
again  turn  up,  but  is  very  probably  extinct  in  the  latter  locality, 
as  almost  the  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  found  was 
brought  under  cultivation  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
according  to  Mr.  Dawson's  notice  of  its  capture. 

We  might  suppose  that  the  Curculionidse  would  not  he  so  well 
represented,  but,  as  we  might  expect,  several  species  of  Bagous, 
Grypidius  equiseti  and  others  occur;  there  would  probably  be 
many  species  of  Phytobius  also ;  Lixus  paraplecticus,  which  now 
appears  to  be  becoming  extinct,  used  to  be  found  in  some 
numbers. 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on  salt-marshes  and 
salterns,  but  I  must  defer  them  to  the  next  paper. 

*  It  occurred  in  Burwell  Feu  and  the  neighbourhood  in  1832,  where  Dr.  Power 
took  eight  or  ten  sioecimens.— J.  A.  P. 
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INTUODUCTORY    PAPERS    ON    ICHNEUMONIDiE. 

Bt  John  B.  Bbidoman  and  Edward  A.  Fitou. 

No.  III.— CRYPTIDA. 

The  Cr}'ptidfe  include  those  Ichneumanea  pentagani  with  a 
distinct  lateral  sulcus  to  the  mesosternum,  with  few  exceptions  an 
exaerted  aculeus  in  the  female,  and  with  the  spiracles  of  the  first 
abdominal  segment  generally  farther  from  its  apex  than  from  one 
another.  Certain  males  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Ichneumonei 
piUHMtici,  but  the  females  are  at  once  distinguishable  by  their 
exaerted  ovipositor,  except  in  StUpnus. 

Qravenhorst  (Ich.  Europ.,  vol.  ii. ;  1820)  included  the  genera 
HoplUmenut,  Cryptut,  Phygadeunn^  MesostenuSt  Baryceroa,  Hemi' 
teU$t  Pezomachm,  PhytodictuSy  Ischnoceros,  Nematopoditu,  Mtao* 
chartUt  and  PUctUcus  in  this  family.  Hoplismenus  has  already* 
been  included  in  the  Ichn.  oxypygi ;  Baryceros  included  a  single 
South-American  species;  PhytodietuSt  and  hchnoceroa  are  now 
included  in  the  Pimplidse,  and  Mesochonis  and  Plectiscus  in  the 
Ophiouidee.  Stilpnus  was  included  in  the  Ichneumonidse  by 
Gravenhorst ;  it  unites  the  two  families.  Foerster,  in  his  admirable 
*  Monographic  der  Gattung  Pezomachus'  (Berlin,  1651),  makes 
seven  new  genera,  besides  Pezoniachua ;  Pterocormui,  a  new 
genus  made  by  Foerster  for  Gravenhorst's  Brachypterus,  is 
included,  but  this  was  founded  on  a  single  species  {B.  mearu,  Gr.), 
since  proved  by  Marshall  to  be  the  short- winged  variety  of 
lehneumop  latrator,  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  Tasoh- 
euberg  (*  Die  Schlupfwespeufamilie  Cryptides,'  Zeits.  Ges.  Nat, 
vol.  XXV.,  pp.  1 — \i2  ;  1865)  included  the  genus  Exolytua  amongst 
the  Cryptida*,  but  Holmgren  has  removed  it  to  tlie  Ophionida),  and 
Brisclike  has  taken  the  same  view.  Foerster  made  ExolytuSt 
Atractodea  and  StUpnuM  into  a  separate  family,  Stilpnoids :  these 
tliTM  iceuera  ail  have  more  or  lass  complete  pentagonal  aroolets 
and  aeuleus  not  or  hardly  exaerted,  thus  having  some  reseiublaucu 
both  with  the  Ichneumonidie  and  Cryptide ;  StUpnus  haa  an  oval 
abdomen,  whilst  in  EdvliftUM  and  AtraeUkUa  it  is  elongate,  and  in 
the  latter  genus  is  suboompressed.  Tasohenberg  also  included 
Udmouroa  and  Agriotypus,  and  added  Linoceraa,  BrackyemUnu 
•ud  OrUtojtebna  as  new  genera.  In  TKrhek'n  monograph  of  the 
Attstrian  Cr)'ptidfl9  (Verb.  x.*b.  Gesell.  VVien.,  ^  'I   ^v  .  pp   lou  — 
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166, 403 — 430;  xxii.,pp.  231 — 252)  many  new  species  are  described, 
but  only  one  new  genus,  Listrognathus.  Thomson  (Opusc.  Entom., 
fasc.  v.,  pp.  455 — 527)  divided  the  typical  Cryptidse  into  four 
tribes, — the  Cryptina,  Phygadeuonina,  Hemitelina,  and  Stilpnina. 
The  Cryptina  are  further  subdivided  into  three  sections,  which 
include  fourteen  genera,  eleven  of  which  are  new ;  the  Phygadeu- 
onina are  divided  into  two  sections  and  three  subsections,  which 
also  include  fourteen  genera,  all  of  which  are  new,  except  Phyga- 
deuon.  As  tliese  divisions  and  genera  have  not  been  generally 
adopted  we  shall  not  further  refer  to  them. 

In  order  to  make  the  determination  of  species  as  simple  as 
possible,  we  have  adopted  the  broad  generic  divisions  of  Taschen- 
berg  and  Foerster,  with  the  necessary  alterations  and  additions. 
The  characters  used  in  the  table  of  species  are  those  mainly 
referred  to  by  Taschenberg,  viz.  :~the  shape  of  the  metathoracic 
spiracles,  which  are  situated  in  the  upper  side  of  the  metathorax, 
rather  nearer  to  the  scutellum  than  to  the  abdomen  (see  Entom.  xiii., 
pi.  i.,  figs.  2,  S  a,  S  d,  S  e)  ;  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of 
the  metathoracic  arese,  which,  when  complete,  consists  of  a  supero- 
medial  area,  and  two  lateral  areas  on  each  side  {I.  c,  fig.  2) ; 
sometimes  the  division  between  the  middle  and  side  areas  is 
wanting,  sometimes  the  upper  or  lower  dividing  line  of  the 
superomedial  area,  and  sometimes  the  divisions  between  the 
lateral  arese.  After  these  simple  structural  characters  we  have 
divided  them  into  groups  according  to  colour,  but,  as  before,  we 
must  point  out  that  colour  is  always  variable  and  unsatisfactory. 

Foerster's  characters  for  the  Pezomachi  are  as  follows : — He 
first  divides  them  into  two  large  divisions,  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  curved  raised  line  dividing  the  upper 
part  of  the  metathorax  from  the  back  or  slanting  part ;  this  line 
is  often  more  or  less  indistinct  in  the  middle  :  he  then  sub- 
divides them  into  those  which  have  the  hairs,  and  the  pits  in 
which  they  are  placed,  either  dense  or  scattered ;  the  length  of 
the  aculeus  or  ovipositor ;  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  third, 
fourth  and  seventh  joints  of  the  antennae.  Generally  speaking 
the  scutellum  is  wanting  in  the  genus  Pezomachus,  but  in  some 
species  it  is  very  indistinctly  defined. 

Ratzeburg  ('  Die  Ichneumonen,'  vol,  iii.,  p.  157  ;  1852)  formed 
the  subgenus  Hemimachus  for  those  male  Hemiteles  which  had 
the  metathoracic   arese  indistinctly  defined ;    he  included  seven 


>IHiUs,  all  bred  from  iiie  cases  oi  Psychida,  Subsequent 
observations  have  proved  Uiat  these  speciee  are  6nly  the  winged 
males  of  certain  apterous  female  PeMcmaeki^  and  we  have  no 
douht  but  that  further  experience  will  show  that  most  of  the 
Pucmacki  have  winged  partners ;  but  this  question  will  be  more 
especially  referred  to  under  the  respective  genera.  Wesmael  first 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  winged  males  of  the  apterous 
female  Peiomachi  were  to  be  found  in  Phygadeuon  or  HemiUUi, 
Foerster  rather  doubted  this ;  but  liatzeburg's  and  subsequent 
observations  on  bred  specimens  go  to  prove  its  truth.  The 
Cr}'ptidiB  are  well  illustrated  by  four  plates  in  Vollenhoven*s 
*  Pinacographia.' 

The  great  value  of  bred  specimens  is  well  illustrated  in  this 
family ;  without  their  aid  it  is  almost  impossible  to  unite  the  two 
sexes  of  a  species,  and  until  both  have  been  bred  together  we  Hhall 
be  unable  to  form  a  satisfactory  table  of  genera.  Taschenberg 
y.  c.)  describes  96  species  of  Phygadetion,  only  18  of  which  are 
known  in  both  sexes  ;  98  species  of  Cryptus^  only  17  of  which  are 
known  in  both  sexes ;  and  56  species  of  Hemiieles^  only  14  of 
which  are  known  in  both  sexes.  Foerster  described  189  female 
and  44  male  Pezomachi,  the  sexes  of  one  species  only — the 
doubtfully  British  Catnlytm  fulveolatus— being  described,  and  in 
this  he  follows  Gravenhorst.  Experience  has  shown  that  even 
this  small  number  of  mated  species  are  not  all  legally  married. 
Curtis  says  of  Hemiteles  melaiiaritu  and  its  female  (vicinus)^  bred 
from  PierU  napi  pupa,  **  the  female  difiers  so  materially  tliat  no 
one  would  suppose  it  was  the  legitimate  partner  of  the  foregoing 
male"  (*  Farm  Insects,'  p.  102).  The  sexes  are  just  as  dissimilar 
throughout  the  family,  and  we  know  that  some  species  (Phyga- 
demm  fu/mator  and  CryjUtm  migrator)  have  subapterous  forms ; 
also  that  the  apterous  female  Pezoinachtts  ruftUui,  haa  a  fully- 
winged  and  subapterous  male :  these  anomalies  may  be  general. 
The  genus  HemiuUs  is  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state  than  any 
other  of  this  family.  Foerster,  in  the  *  Synopsis,'  divides  his 
family,  HemiUluida,  into  72  genera,  and  this  includes  CaUdytMM 
and  OrUwpelma ;  whilst  Gravenhorst,  iiatxeburg  and  Taschenberg 
together  describe  just  over  80  apeoiei. 

Kirchuer  includes  613  speoiei  amongst  the  Cryptid«  in  his 
uusynouymic  *Catalogus  llymeuopterum  Europss';  Dours  givea 
67  apeciM  only  as  occurring  in  France ;  Marshall  includes  857 
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species  in  his  1872  Catalogue,  and  several  have  been  added  since, 
as  will  be  seen.     Kirchner  and  Dours  include  Agriotypus. 

Ratzeburg  mentions  the  Cryptidse  as  parasitic  on  five  orders 
of  insects, — the  Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hj^menoptera,  Diptera, 
and  Neuroptera, — and  subsequent  scattered  observations  confirm 
this  diverse  parasitism,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  genera  are 
treated  in  detail.  We  also  know  that  several  species  of  Pezomachi 
and  Hemiteles  have  been  bred  from  spider's  eggs,  and  both  these 
genera  are  commonl}^  hj^perparasitic  on  other  Ichneumonidee  and 
Braconidse ;  probably  this  is  also  their  role  when  so  especially 
attached  to  the  case-bearing  Lepidoptera  {PsychidcB,  Coleo- 
phorce,  &c.).  The  species  are  mostly  gregarious  in  their 
parasitism,  several  being  bred  from  one  host,  and  the  sexes  are 
always  very  unequally  developed, — all  males  or  all  females  being 
bred,  or  never  hardly  more  equally  than  within  ten  per  cent,  of 
one  another ;  thus  one  male  or  female  to  ten  females  or  males,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Most  of  the  species  spin  their  gold-beater's- 
skin-like  cocoons  generally  within  the  cocoon  or  case  of  their 
victim,  when  lepidopterous ;  they  appear  to  be  especially  attached 
to  the  case-bearing  or  cocoon-making  species.  Westwood  says, 
"  In  a  species  of  Cryptus,  of  which  I  have  observed  the  trans- 
formations, the  cocoon  is  long,  cylindric,  and  rounded  at  each 
end ;  and  I  distinctly  noticed  that  it  was  composed  of  three 
separate  layers,  the  two  interior  being  very  shining,  and  of  a 
gummy  membranous  texture,  and  each  of  them  formed  of  a 
distinct  elongated  cap  at  each  end  of  the  cocoon."  Mr.  Mink 
notices  a  jumping  hj^menopterous  pupa,  belonging  to  a  species  of 
Cryptus  (Tijd.  v.  Ent.  xv.  285). 

Unlike  the  Ichneumonidse,  the  Cryptidse  are  not  sun-  or 
flower-loving  insects,  but  they  are  generally  found  at  the  roots  of 
low  plants,  or  amongst  dead  leaves  and  debris  in  dry  ditches,  or 
at  the  roots  of  old  trees,  running  or  skipping  about,  with  their 
antennae  rapidly  vibrating ;  they  seem  very  partial  to  clumps  of 
tansy,  and  are  frequently  found  on  nettle,  mint,  or  other  leaves 
when  covered  with  honey-dew;  a  few  of  the  larger  species,  as 
Cryptus  tarsoJeucus,  C.  assertorius,  C.  analis,  C  peregrinator,  and 
Phygadeuoii  jucundus,  &c.,  are,  however,  to  be  found  on  the 
blooms  of  Pastinaca,  Angelica,  and  other  Umbelliferse.  Many 
of  the  females,  and  all  the  Pezomachi,  appear  to  hybernate, 
as    they    are    frequently    found,   under    moss    and    loose    bark 
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low  down,  from  aatumn  to  spring.  Thruu^ii«*ut  the  year  more 
species  of  Cryptidae  may  be  captured  with  a  coleopterisis 
sweeping-uet,  and  a  systematic  examination  of  loose  dUnrii, 
than  by  any  other  means  we  know  of;  witli  the  exception 
of  a  few  common  species  of  IlemiUUt  they  are  seldom 
seen  on  the  wing.  The  very  common  female  of  H.  aerator  i» 
frequently  found  running  briskly  upon  the  inside  of  our  windows, 
while  its  bright-coloured  male  is  seldom  seen  unless  bred ;  any 
special  habits,  <S^c.,  will  however,  be  noted  in  fuller  detail  under 
the  various  genera.  It  is  not  of  great  consequence  whether  the 
Cryptids  are  pinned  or  carded,  as  most  of  the  characters  are  taken 
from  the  upper  side ;  the  apterous  Pezomachi  are  certainly  to  be 
carded  for  preference. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  genera,  following  Marshall's 
catalogue,  for  the  most  part  translated  from  Taschenberg  and 
Foerster : — 

A.  Wings  normally  developed. 

a.  Aculeus  hardly  projecting. 

Abdomen  almost  round  and  shining.  Gen.  1.  SiUpnus,  Grav. 

b.  Aculeus  distinctly  projecting. 
t  Areolet  completely  closed. 

t  Areolet  penUgonal  (almost  quadrate  or  triangular). 
I  Apical  joints  of  the  antennse  of  the  female  somewhat  nodoae. 
I  Antenns.of  the  female  filiform,  the  3rd  joint  at  the  most  twice  as 
long  as  thick,  or  the  entire  antenue  between  the  middle  and 'the 
apex  thickened ;  if  slender,  then  the  metathorax  with  ares.     In 
tne  male  the  poat- petiole  is  distinctly  broader  than  the  petiole  and 
geniculated.        ....        Gen.  2.  Phygadtuon,  Grav. 
i§  Antenna  of  female  elongate,  filiform,  never  thickened  in  the  middle, 
the  drd  joint  generally  three  times,  or  more,  longer  than  thick ; 
if  IflM,  then  the  metathorax  is  without  are®.     Post-petiole     ''  ** 
male  not  much  wider  than  the  petiole  and  slightly  curviHi, 
qoeatly  the  lit  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  slender. 

Gen.  3.  Crphu,  Fabr. 
W  Apical  joints  of  the  antenna  of  the  female  not  thickened,  cyUndrioal 

throughout. 
X    Uta*  I  negment,  in  both  lexes,  elongati> ;  |MMt-petiole  hardly 

Ml  the  |>eliuli%  nuUsbed.     M^tathuiux  \Mlh  two  iiKUnverKe 

lii  Nil  of  metatiiomx  linear.    •    (tiMi.  1.   Ijnoc^nu,  Ta^ch. 

X  X    lat  ai  li   segment   of  th<^    female  very   abort,  almost   Rrssilo. 

liauthoras  with  only  one  transvenie  hue  which  is  angi 
•mall  and  circular.     Areolet  very  small. 

Gen.  5.  CyrUtcrupha,  Manb.  ^  BraehycrfttnUt  'i'aach. 
ft  Arml4*t  quadrate  or  rightangled,  proportionately  very  small. 
O  MeUthorax  rough,  wiili  iwo  tmnsverae  liooa  and  elongUed  apimclrN. 
InaeGt  not  unusually  aletider.     •         ■    <••''  'V   ^ff«...#-,.,M.  «;,,v 
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00  Metathorax  smooth,  only  the  front  transverse  line  present,  with  small 
circular  spiracles.     Insect  very  slender. 

Gen.  7.  Nematopodius,  Grav. 
=i'^=  Areolet  of  wings  pentagonal  in  shape,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 

absence  of  the  outer  nervure,  not  complete. 
-H  Abdomen  petiolatcd  or  subpetiolated. 

■^-H  Metathorax  with  arege.  -         -         -        Gen.  8.  Hemiteles,  Grav. 

♦--►■KH.  Metathorax  without  areas  (males).  Gen.  17.  Hemimachus,  Ratz. 

-t--*-  Abdomen  subsessile. Cecidonomus,  Bridgm. 

*os>!:  Areolet  of  wings  not  present ;  if  incompletely  formed  not  pentagonal. 
uy^  Petiole  of  abdomen  linear,  aciculate,  its  spiracles  placed  before  the 

middle. Gen.  9.  Orthopehna,  Tasch. 

to^un  Petiole  widened  at  the  apex,  its  spiracles  placed  behind  the  middle. 

Gen.  10.  Catalytus,  Foerst. 
B.  Wings  abbreviated  or  entirely  wanting. 

a.  Rudimentary  wings  present. 

■•'  Aculeus  very  short ;  either  scarcely  projecting  or  not  half  as  long  as 

the  1st  abdominal  segment.      -         -  Gen.  11.  Cremnodes,  Foerst 

*=!'  Aculeus  elongated ;  generally  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  1st 

segment. 

f  Metathorax  furnished  with  complete  and  regular  areee ;  '2nd  and  3rd 

abdominal  segments  abnormally  long.    Gen.  12.  Stibeutes,  Foerst. 

ff  Metathorax  generally  without  areee,  or  these  incomplete ;  2nd  and 

3rd  segments  not  abnormally  long. 
I  Scutellum  distinct. 
§  Penultimate  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  bilobed. 

Gen.  13.  Agr other eutes,  Foerst. 
§§  Penultimate  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  not  bilobed. 
X    The  rudimentary  wings  extending  beyond  the  base  of  the  metathorax  ; 

1st  abdominal  segment  punctured. 
0  Antennae  bi-  or  tri-coloured.         -        -         Gen.  14.  Aptesis^  Foerst. 
00  Antennae  unicolorous.  -        -         -       Gen.  15.  Oresbius,  Marsh. 

X  X    Rudimentary  wings  not  reaching  the  base  of  the  metathorax ;    1st 
abdominal  segment  more  or  less  aciculate. 

Gen.  16.  Theroscopus,  Foerst. 

b.  Apterous. 

II  Scutellum  not  present,  or  at  the  most  very  indistinct. 

Gen.  18.  Fezomachus,  Grav. 


NOTES    ON     THE     SEASON. 
By  Richard   South. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  complaints  of  the  season  from  lepi- 
dopterists  and  others.  The  tale  told  by  Mr.  Prest,  of  York 
(Entom.  XV.  162),  is  echoed  by  an  entomologist  working  from  the 
Kentish  coast,  and  is  quite  in  accord  with  my  own  experience  in 
North  Devon  (Entom.  xv.  153),  and  lately  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  notes  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 

3b 
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that  at  the  end  of  the  seasou  ilie&c  umi  u^  collated  and  commented 
on  b}'  one  of  our  many  acientific  entomologists.  In  connection  with 
this  I  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  some  organised  system  of 
records  from  various  iwrta  of  Great  Britain.  If  an  entomologist 
in  each  of  the  chief  centres  would  take  upon  himself  the  trouble 
of  collecting  the  result  of  the  observations  of  his  confrlrei  in  the 
district,  and  embody  such  in  a  monthly  report  to  the  '  Entomo* 
logist/  he  would,  I  submit,  do  much  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  science.  Beginners  in  the  study  often  have  interesting  facts 
come  under  their  observation,  but,  thinking  such  have  been 
observed  before,  fail  to  take  other  than  passing  note  of  the 
occurrence.  Again,  are  not  the  observations  of  experienced 
collectors,  either  from  lack  of  time  or  inclination, — perhaps 
more  often  from  a  feeling  of  diffidence, — lost  to  the  bulk  of 
entomologists  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  entomological  society  in 
England  supporting  an  organ  of  its  own,  nor  do  I  find  that  such 
aoeietiea  contribute  much  to  the  literature  of  the  science.  There 
most  be  often  papers  read  or  observations  made  at  the  weekly, 
bi-monthly,  or  monthly  meetings  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
entomological  societies  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  which  would 
doubtlessly  be  perused  with  interest  by  entomologists  at  large  if 
such  papers  were  published  in  an  entomological  journal.  I  do 
not  advocate  the  sending  in  for  publication  simply  lists  of 
captures  from  well-known  localities ;  but  where  an  entomologist 
finds  himself  on  new,  or  comparatively  new,  ground,  some  account 
of  its  insect  fauna  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  more  especially  if 
a  short  note  of  habits,  &c.,  is  added  to  particular  species. 

As  I  have  just  alluded  to  my  experience  in  Norfolk  and 
Suflblk,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  sj'nopsis  of  my 
entomological  work  in  these  counties  from  the  end  of  June  to  the 
middh'  of  July  of  the  present  year.  Of  the  Diurni  I  only  saw 
fiv  s,  vix.,  PUris  bnuiicat  Vanessa  urtiae,  Satynu  Janira, 

Carnvnympfia  PamphUui,  aud  Pclyommatus  Phlaas ;  and  of  these 
only  C.  PamphduM  was  obsenred  in  any  number,  but  did  not 
appear  to  be  nearly  so  frequently  met  with  as  in  ordinary  seasons. 

A  few  of  the  commoner  species  of  Nocturni  were  met  with, 
bat  all  were  decidedly  scarce,  with  the  exception  of  Euchdui 
jaeobtai  the  larvas  of  tliis  siiecies  were  in  absolute  profusion. 
I  never  remember  seeing  this  larva  so  early  in  the  year  before, 
but  have  often  met  with  i!  in  Au^-u-'    v -1  -ne  year  (lH7y)  as  late 
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as  September.  This  year,  during  the  period  mentioned,  not  only 
were  the  larvse  to  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  growth  from  recently 
hatched  to  full  fed,  but  imagines  were  flitting  about  in  various 
grades  of  condition  ;  some  of  them  indeed  were  beautifully  fresh. 

Among  the  Geometrse  a  single  example  of  Lithostege  griseata 
was  the  only  capture  worthy  of  record ;  a  few  other  common 
species  occurred,  but  none  in  any  quantit)^ 

Although  sugar  was  liberally  used,  and  several  natural 
attractions,  such  as  honey-dew,  rush-flowers,  &c.,  were  examined, 
only  twelve  species  of  Noctuse  were  observed,  in  addition  to  a  few 
specimens  of  Hecatera  serena  at  rest  by  day  on  flowers  of  viper  s 
bugloss  {Echium  vulgare),  and  four  examples  of  Acrophila  sul- 
phuralis  netted  as  they  were  flying  in  the  sunshine ;  the  last  A, 
sulphuralis  was  a  female,  which  I  kept  alive  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  eggs ;  on  the  third  day  after  capture  she  deposited  one 
egg,  but  died  on  the  fifth  day  with  further  addition. 

Two  specimens  of  Aventia  flexula  were  taken  off  a  fence,  and 
of  the  Pyralides  only  eight  species  were  obtained,  the  best  of 
which  was  Spilodes  cinctalis.  Representatives  of  the  Crambites 
amounted  to  seventeen  species,  including  Platytes  cerussellus,  of 
which  species  the  small  number  of  females  captured  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  large  number  of  males  captured  or  observed. 
Anerastia  lotella  not  scarce.  Homoeosoma  hincevella  a  few  ex- 
amples, and  one  specimen  of  Phycis  ahietella. 
12,  Abbey  Gardens.  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  July  26, 1882. 
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Vanessa  Antiopa  near  Hampstead.  —  In  August,  1881,  a 
specimen  of  Vanessa  Antiopa  was  caught  at  the  village  of  North 
End,  Hampstead ;  a  village  boy  brought  it  to  my  house.  As  North 
End  is  only  five  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  notice.— J.  W.  Phillips,  Percy  House,  North  End,  Hampstead, 
July  8,  1882. 

Apatura  Iris  at  Brentwood.— When  at  Brentwood,  on  the 
1st  inst.,  I  observed  two  splendid  specimens  of  Apatura  Iris  flying 
round  the  tops  of  some  tall  oaks.  We  watched  them  for  more 
than  ten  minutes,  but  were  unable  to  capture  either.— W.  J.  V. 
Vandenbergh;  July  0,  1882. 
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Apatura  Iris  in  Sussex.— I  captured  with  Uie  net,  on  the 
morning  of  the  lUth  inst,  outside  a  wood  close  to  this  place,  a 
female  specimen  of  Apatura  Iris,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  seeured  a  male  at  the  same  spot ;  the  fonner  was  in  good 
eondition,  but  the  latter  ratlier  dilapidated.  On  a  previous  day  I 
had  missed  a  specimen  in  the  same  locality,  owing  to  a  strong 
wind  blowing  at  the  time.— H.  T.  Hutchinson  ;  East  Harden 
Rectory,  Chichester.  July,  1882. 

Singular  Habit  of  Apatura  Iris.  —  It  seems  to  be  the 
invariable  habit  of  Apatura  Iris,  upon  first  emerging  from  the 
chrysalis,  to  cling  to  the  empty  case  with  the  head  uppermost  for 
five  or  six  hours ;  and  then  reverse  the  position,  and  still  clinging 
to  the  puparium,  remain  with  head  down  and  wings  upward  for 
a  similar  time.  For  the  first  attitude  it  is  easy  to  account,  as  the 
wings  could  not  well  be  developed  in  any  other  way;  but  why  the 
insect  should  turn  round  and  continue  so  long  in  the  second  pos- 
ture I  cannot  understand.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions 
of  others,  as  well  as  observations  in  respect  to  other  species  upon 
their  emergence  holding,  or  not,  to  the  pupa-case  at  all.  Some 
Argynnii  Adippe  that  I  have  been  breeding,  kindly  sent  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Buckell,  of  Romsey,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  passed  from 
the  chrysalis  at  once  to  to  the  top  or  side  of  the  breeding-cage,  to 
allow  for  the  falling  down  and  expansion  of  the  wings,  and  this 
perhaps  is  the  prevailing  custom  ;  the  reversed  position  on  the 
papa-ruins  being  seemingly  confined  to  *' their  Imperial  Majesties  " 
alone.— Joseph  Anderson,  jun.  ;  Chichester. 

The  Three  British  Species  of  Procris  taken  on  thb  same 
Hill. — Clifi*  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  of  Lewes  is 
aiioated,  is  a  chalk  hill  quite  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  South 
Downs,  by  the  river  and  town  on  the  west,  by  brook- lands  in  the 
south  and  east,  and  by  the  Weald  of  Sussex  on  the  north ;  it  is 
nearly  circular,  and  has  a  diameter  of  between  two  and  three 
miles.  In  the  number  of  species  of  Lepidoptera,  many  rare, 
it  is,  so  far  aa  I  know,  unequalled  by  any  otlier  part  of  the 
South  Dowiii  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Last  year  Afjr  *'- 
ekurea  waa  taken  in  some  numbers,  and  this  year  a  few  . 
eapiored ;  I  waa  fortunate  enough  to  take  a  fine  female.  The 
■oiiUiem  tlopea  of  this  hill  are  the  bead-quarters  in  England  of 
Trigemaphara  empyrea ;  Ai^orophyla  auttralU  is  often  found  on 
tlie  hill,  and  each  year  new  surpriset  greet  tlte  careful  observer. 
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For  instance,  I,  who  have  known  the  district  well  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  never  heard  of  Papilio  Machaon  or  Euchelia  jacobecB  being 
seen  there  by  any  one  but  mj^self,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  the  latter 
species  there  until  this  June.  The  object  of  this  note,  however, 
is  the  genus  Procris ;  and  it  was  on  Cliif  Hill  on  June  15th,  1845, 
in  company  with  ray  good  friend  Samuel  Stevens,  I  first  took  these 
insects.  My  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  Auckland,  had  taken  it  the  year 
before ;  and  those  two  specimens  I  had  exhibited  at  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  and  set  at  rest  the  question  as  to  its  being  an 
indigenous  insect.  How  well  I  recollect  the  joy  of  James  Francis 
Stephens  at  thi  s  addition  to  our  entomological  fauna  ;  a  note  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  '  The  Zoologist'  of  1845,  pp.  1084-5 
On  Cliff  Hill,  wherever  Poterium  Sanguisorha  grows  in  abundance 
there  Procris  globidarice  may  be  found,  in  the  second  week  in 
June,  in  perfect  condition;  this  year,  as  the  spring  had  been 
warm,  it  was  somewhat  earlier,  but  as  cold  weather  supervened  it 
continued  to  appear  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  month.  So  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  Helianthemum  vulgare  grows  on  the  hill 
only  on  the  sunny  slope  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Coombe ; 
here  the  plant,  although  in  profusion,  is  stunted  in  growth,  but 
extends  over  a  few  acres  of  ground  ;  and  about  the  third  week  in 
June  the  entomologist  may  be  certain  on  a  fine  day  to  find  Procris 
geryon  in  some  numbers,  and  this  is  the  only  spot  on  which  it 
can  be  found  on  the  hill,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  may 
here  remark  that,  although  Helianthemum  vulgare  grows  on  the 
Rest  Hill  in  far  greater  luxuriance,  I  have  not  discovered  Procris 
geryon  there,  although  carefully  sought  for ;  nor  am  I  aware  that 
any  other  naturalist  has  been  more  successful.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  hill-valleys  the  soil,  by  disintegration,  has  become 
deeper,  richer,  and  moister;  here  Rumex  acetosa  grows,  and 
amongst  these  plants  I  found  Procris  statices  in  some  numbers ; 
it  is  by  far  the  scarcest  of  the  three  species  on  the  hill,  and  I 
have— as  in  the  case  of  P.  geryon — captured  it  but  in  one  locality. 
It  must,  I  think,  be  a  mistake  that,  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  131,  it  is  stated  that  the  larvae  of  Procris  statices  mines  the 
leaves  of  Oxalis  acetosella ;  it  might  feed  upon  Rumex  acetosella, 
but  not  on  the  Oxalis,  which  grows  in  woods —localities  in  which 
P.  statices  is  never  found.  On  this  Cliff  Hill,  for  whose  reputation 
I  am  most  jealous,  we  find,  as  I  have  proved  during  the  month  of 
June  this  year,  the  three  species  of  Procris  living  withing  a  mile 
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and  a  half  of  each  oilier,  each  confiiied  to  its  own  food-plant. 
P.  globuUiria  and  P,  geryon  are  mixed  topetlier,  and  P.  glohularuB 
and  P.  itatiees  aUo  mingled  ;  but  from  the  totally  different  position 
in  which  Helianthemum  vulgare  prows  to  that  occupied  by  Rumex 
acetosa,  I  have  nev<'r  found  P.  geryon  intermixed  with  P.  $taliees. 
The  three  species  of  l*rocris  are  gregarious,  and  the  females  have 
but  little  powers  of  flight,  so  that  each  flock  on  Cliff  Hill  has 
probably  been  isolated  for  thousands  of  years ;  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  P,  geryon  and  P.  statices,  and  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  local  variation  in 
flocks  occurring  in  widely  different  localities  and  in  different 
geological  formations.  I  should  welcome  with  gladness  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  any  of  the  species  obtained  from  other 
counties  ;  but  I  fear  that  the  subject  of  local  variation  is  not  much 
cared  for  by  entomologists  generally,  as  my  request  of  a  similar 
character  with  regard  to  Gnophos  ohscuraria  met  with  but  one 
response,  and  of  Pieris  napi  with  none.  —  J.  Jenneb  Weib; 
6,  Haddo  Villas,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

CCENOKTMPHA  DAVUS — OCELLI  ON  THE  UNDER  SIDE  OF  SeCOND- 

AEIE8. — Newman,  when  describing  this  insect  in  the  *  British 
Butterflies,'  p.  101,  writes  of  the  under  side  of  the  secondaries 
tlius;— "The  grey  or  marginal  area  has  a  median  transverse 
darker  cloud,  in  which  the  position  of  a  series  of  ocellated  spots 
is  indistinctly  indicated  by  mere  dots."  This  description 
accurately  describes  the  usual  coloration  of  the  species ;  but  on 
the  South  Downs,  near  Lewes,  the  insect  is  frequently  found  with 
well-defined  ocelli  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings.  During 
the  montli  of  June,  this  year,  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
this  very  common  and  generally  neglected  species,  and  could 
easily  have  captared  dozens  of  the  variety  in  question ;  I  have 
•ome  with  as  many  as  six  well-defined  ocelli,  five  having  the 
black  centre,  with  a  white  pupil.  I  found  also  that  there  is  maoh 
variation  in  the  size  of  the  ocellus  on  the  under  side  of  the 
primaries ;  in  some  it  was  scaroely  more  than  half,  and  in  others 
double,  the  size  of  the  figure  in  Newman's  work,  i  )ccasionally, 
but  rarely,  the  spot  on  the  upper  side  of  the  prinniries  is  wanting. 
—J.  Jknnkr  Weiu;  0,  Haddo  Villas,  Blackheath,  S.K. 

UaUK    LiCllDOPTKttA    NEAB    PoBTKMOrTII.  —  On    the     Ifllh    of 

Beptember,  1H79,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  T.  Larcom,  of  Shafteabury 
Terrace,  Qosport,  took  a  specimen  of  Chasroeamjui  eelerio  in  his 
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garden  at  dusk.  He  also  bred  in  the  same  year  a  variety  of 
Euchelia  Jacobece,  the  wings  being  yellow  and  black,  instead  of 
the  usual  pink  and  black.  Both  specimens  were  sold  last  autumn. 
On  the  1st  of  last  August  I  took  a  specimen  of  the  larva  of 
Acronycta  alni  whilst  feeding  on  hazel,  on  the  edge  of  a  copse  on 
the  northern  side  of  Portsdown  Hill,  between  Stakes  and  Bed- 
hampton.  It  spun  up  on  the  4th,  making  a  cocoon  of  silk  and 
small  pieces  of  the  leaves.  The  imago  appeared  on  the  12th  of 
May  of  the  present  year.  Insects  this  season  are  very  scarce  in 
this  locality.— W.  T.  Pearce  ;  42,  St.  John's  Street,  Buckland, 
Portsmouth,  July  7,  1882. 

Acronycta  alni  near  Doncater.—  I  took  a  specimen  of 
Acronycta  alni  on  May  18th  in  good  condition;  it  was  sitting  on 
the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree  in  Sandal  Beat  Wood,  near  Doncaster. 
— L.  H.  Parkinson  ;  Avenue  Road,  Doncaster. 

Acronycta  alni  near  Wakefield. — On  June  7th  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  capturing  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Acronycta  alni,  at 
rest  on  the  bole  of  an  oak  at  Haw  Park  Wood,  near  Wakefield.  I 
believe  that  the  imago  of  this  species  has  not  been  taken  in  this 
district  for  some  years. — J.  Wright  ;  Hadfield  Street,  Wakefield, 
June  10,  1882. 

Stauropus  fagi  at  Epping — I  have  this  year  taken  in 
Epping  Forest  three  male  and  two  female  specimens  of  Stauropus 
fagi.  The  first  of  these,  a  fine  male,  I  took  on  May  7th,  and  the 
last  two  males  and  females  on  June  20th. — F.  G.  Whittle  ; 
2,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Lupus  Street,  S.W. 

Dianthcecia  conspersa. — I  have  this  season  taken  a  fine  and 
long  series  of  D.  conspersa  from  the  palings  of  the  long  fences, 
from  Caterham  Junction  to  Stoat's  Nest  in  Surrey.  It  seems  an 
odd  habit  for  a  Dianthcecia  to  be  found  at  rest  on  a  fence  ;  even 
when  the  palings  are  made  uncomfortably  hot  by  the  direct  rays 
of  sunshine.  Other  fence-loving  species  were  remarkable  by  their 
absence,  as  appears  most  things  in  Lepidoptera  so  for  this 
year. — John  T.  Carrington  ;  Royal  Aquarium,  June  20,  1882. 

Early  appearance  of  Lithosia  pygm^ola.  — On  July  1st  I 
took  a  worn  male  specimen  of  Lithosia  pygmceola  on  the  hills 
here ;  but  this  year  they  are  very  scarce,  as  up  to  the  present 
time  (July  2nth)  I  have  only  taken  about  twenty  specimens.— 
R.  Harbour;   1,  Landport  Cottages,  Deal. 
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On  the  ScABcmr  of  LEPmorrsRA  in  the  month  of  June.— 
During  the  greater  part  of  last  mouth  I  was  on  the  South  Downs, 
collecting  Lcpidoptera;  the  weather  was  on  almost  every  day 
wet,  cold,  and  windy,  and  exceedingly  few  butterflies  were  on  the 
wing ;  the  only  species  which  could  be  considered  common  was 
Ccenonympha  PamphUus ;  even  Lycana  AUxis  was  rare,  and 
Lycmna  Adonis,  usually  a  common  species  there,  was  very  scarce ; 
no  doubt  this  was  partially  due  to  the  cold,  but  I  have  long  held 
the  opinion,  which  the  experience  of  this  season  confirms,  that  a 
mild  winter  is  very  unfavourable  to  Lepidoptera.  In  the  evenings 
almost  no  Geonietridas  or  Noctuidae  were  on  the  wing,  and  a  few 
males  of  Jlepialm  humuli  alone  were  seen  on  some  evenings.  I 
saw  but  one  specimen  of  Pierisy  viz.,  P,  rajxe.—J,  Jennbb  Weir; 
«,  Haddo  Vilks,  Blackheath,  S.E.,  July  4,  1882. 

Total  failure  in  Lepidoptera. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  imagos  this  year,  and  if  it  is 
generally  so  throughout  the  country  ?  I  have  been  many  miles 
in  search  of,  but  find  hardly  any  Lepidoptera  of  any  descrip- 
tion; not  even  a  Vanessa  urtica  or  any  PiencUe;  GeometrsB 
and  Tortrices  are  equally  rare.  Have  also  been  out  beating  trees 
and  shrubs  for  larvse,  but  cannot  find  even  any  of  these :  there 
used  to  come  hundreds  of  moths  into  the  garden  of  an  evening  to 
the  flowers,  but  now  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  seen.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  cut  so  often  for  nothing  that  I  have  quite  given 
it  up  for  the  present. — S.  Bradbury;  Abbots  Bromley,  July  24, 
1882. 

Spring  Notes. — I  have  taken  this  spring  rather  more  insects 
than  usual.  Two  appeared  very  early,  viz.,  Arctia  JmUginoia  on 
April  2Ut,  and  KuclieliajacobeiB  on  April  22nd.  Satwmia  earptfii, 
however,  did  not  leave  the  pupa  till  May  1st  Tanioeampa  munda 
appeared  on  February  22nd.  Sugar  was  not  suooessfol;  I  only 
took  Taniocampa  yothica.  At  light  I  took  Selenia  UUma/na  and 
Anailit  plagiata.  Vaneua  Polyehloroi  was  more  abundant  than 
utual  this  spring.  1  have  only  visited  the  New  Forest  onoe  this 
spring  (May  15th),  and  that  turned  out  a  cold  dull  day.  Fidonia 
alomaria  and  piniarui  were  taken  on  the  heath.  Amongst 
oUiers  I  took  Lycami  Argiolus  and  Melanipjte  montanata.  Nsme* 
olnu$  Lueima,  Argynma  EnphroByne,  and  Uep'uilus  hteUu  have 
been  taken  at  Southampton  this  season. — li.  K.  U.  Bull; 
Miilbrook  Lodge,  near  Southampton,  June  4,  1882. 
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A   FEW   NOTES  ON    THE   LARVAL   STATE   OF  THE   PEA- 

WEEVIL,   ^'SITONES   LINEATUSr  Linn. 

By  Thomas  H.  Hart 


SiTONES   LINEATtrS. 

From  the  time  I  began  the  study  of  Entomology  the  mystery 
attaching  to  the  early  stages  of  the  pea-weevil  has  always  been  a 
source  of  attraction  to  me.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  circum- 
stances to  keep  it  fresh  in  my.  mind.  At  one  time  my  beans,  at 
another  my  peas,  have  been  attacked  by  it  to  my  cost,  and  I  have 
also  attributed  to  a  Sitones  much  oi  the  damage  done  to  my 
clover  in  some  seasons ;  but  all  my  efforts  to  discover  the  egg  or 
larva  were  futile.  Plants  by  the  dozen  were  drawn  from  the 
infested  crops  and  critically  examined,  as  were  innumerable  grow- 
ing plants,  but  neither  leaf,  stem,  nor  root  disclosed  anything. 
The  old  story  was  repeated  last  spring.  Sitones  threatened  the 
complete  destruction  of  six  acres  of  grey  peas.  All  the  means 
at  our  disposal  were  unavailing  to  check  its  ravages,  and  but  for 
a  timely  shower  to  rein  vigor  ate  the  plants  the  crop  must  have 
been  lost.     Here,  again,   all  my  endeavours  to  detect  the  egg  or 
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Unra  were  to  no  purpose,  until  one  morning  a  letter  arrived  con- 
taining  a  reference  to  a  clover  root-feeding  larva.  This  set  me 
pondering  once  more,  and  in  the  evening  I  wandered  aimlessly 
into  the  pea-field,  my  brain  busy  with  Sitonca.  I  went  to  work, 
and  the  result  was  tliat  before  I  left  I  had  discovered  a  small 
white  grab  feeding  at  the  root  of  the  peas,  which  on  examination 
proTed  to  be  curculionideous.  Elate  with  my  success,  I  sought  and 
procured  more  of  the  grubs,  despatched  specimens  to  the  care  of 
others  interested  in  the  subject,  and  placed  a  few  in  security  for 
my  own  observation.  This  was  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July  I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  first  perfect 
Sitotui  lineatus  in  the  box  where  I  had  placed  the  pupa*.  Thus, 
by  digging  up  the  plants  bodily  and  carefully  removing  the  earth 
from  the  roots,  was  the  problem  solved,  whereas  in  all  previous 
attempts  I  had  drawn  the  plants  after  loosening  the  soil,  and  con- 
sequently had  left  behind  tliat  of  which  I  was  in  search.  Evi- 
dently John  Curtis  was  very  near  the  mark  when  he  examined  the 
bean  roots  for  galls,  as  mentioned  in  *  Farm  Insects,'  p.  345  ;  but 
probably  it  was  too  early  in  the  year.  Had  he  repeated  his 
search  at  intervals  throughout  the  season  there  is  now  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  laid  the  matter  bare  some  forty  years 
ago. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  things,  the  pea-weevil  does 
comparatively  little  mischief  in  the  larval  state.  True  there  were 
indications  of  the  grubs  having  eaten  channels  along  the  main 
root,  but  the  peculiar  gall-like  growths  on  the  fibres  appear  to 
be  their  favourite  food.  It  is  just  possible  that  they  may  have  to 
do  with  certain  portions  of  a  crop  dying  away  prematurely  in  dry 
seasons  by  destroying  the  fibres  or  causing  excrescences  to  grow 
on  them,  and  tlius  diverting  the  Bow  of  sap  from  its  proper  course ; 
but  with  sufficient  moisture,  fair  tilth,  and  cultivation  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plant  will  arrive  at  maturity  notwith- 
standing the  grubs.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  Urva)  had 
aniooiioad  themselves  within  the  above-mentioned  galls  made 
ma  sospeet  their  formation  was  due  to  the  insect,  but  1  could  find 
nothing  in  those  without  a  visible  entrance  to  confirm  my  sus- 
ptcioD. 

In  its  perfect  state,  however,  the  weevil  more  than  compensates 
for  the  apparent  hannlessness  of  the  larva ;  its  depredations  are 
Utile  noticed  till  the  following  spring,  but  no  sooner  do  the  peas 
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and  beans  show  above  ground  than  we  are  painfu%  reminded  of 
their  presence.  A  succession  of  wet  days,  or  prevalence  of  east 
wind,  or  other  cause  to  check  the  plant,  and  the  havoc  committed 
in  a  short  space  of  time  is  heartrending  to  witness.  The  leaves 
are  scalloped  round  the  edge  into  fantastic  forms,  the  younger 
ones  often  being  eaten  to  the  midrib  ;  the  stems  turn  yellow ;  what 
remains  of  the  leaves  assumes  a  purplish  tint,  and,  if  the  weather 
still  continues  unfavourable,  the  crop  is  lost.  Yet  the  cause  of 
all  this  mischief  is  invisible  to  the  ordinary  observer.  The  habit 
of  the  insect  is  to  fold  its  legs  and  fall  at  the  least  alarm,  and 
remain  hidden  among  the  clods  during  the  day,  coming  out 
to  feed  at  night.  Should  the  soil  in  which  it  is  secreted  be 
disturbed  it  will  roll  about  amongst  the  clods  without  giving  any 
sign  whatever  of  life  ;  but  press  the  ground  for  some  half-yard 
square  firmly  with  the  foot,  go  down  on  one  knee,  remain  motion- 
less, and  in  a  few  seconds  the  place  will  appear  alive  from  the  in- 
numerable weevils  that  will  push  their  way  through  to  the  surface. 
This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  remedy.  If  the  weather  admits  of  the 
free  and  repeated  use  of  the  roller,  a  great  proportion  of  the  beetles 
will  be  crushed  or  smothered  by  preventing  them  coming  to  the 
surface  for  air,  and  the  plants — freed  in  a  measure  from  their  con- 
stant gnawing,  and,  being  assisted  shortly  afterwards  by  the  hoe- 
will  make  new  and  vigorous  growth,  and  soon  bid  defiance  to  what 
are  left  of  the  insatiable  little  beings. 

It  would  appear  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  the  time  the  beetles  are  devouring  the  plants, 
but  in  what  manner  still  remains  to  be  cleared  up. 

Appended  is  a  short  description  of  the  different  stages  of  the 
weevil  in  question : — 

The  maggot-like  larva  is  white,  plump,  and  wrinkled,  with 
brown  horny  head,  and  a  pair  of  powerful  projecting  jaws.  Each 
segment  bears  a  few  short  hairs.  Legs  none;  anal  segment 
used  as  a  foot.  When  full-fed  it  forms  an  oval  cell  without 
lining,  about  two  inches  underground,  and  at  once  undergoes 
transformation. 

The  pupa  is  also  white,  but  as  it  matures  the  eyes  becomes 
black  and  the  rostrum  pitchy  ;  rostrum  bent  down  on  to  breast ; 
legs  folded  under  thorax ;  wings  and  elytra  brought  round  so  as 
to  cover  posterior  pair  of  legs,  not  sealed  down ;  each  segment 
with  a  row  of  spurs  and  anal  one  with  a  pair  of  long  spines  at  apex. 
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The  imago  is  at  first  creamy  white,  witli  head  piichy  and  eyes 
black,  soon,  however,  becoming  entirely  black  iwith  exception  of 
part  of  legs  and  antennfe,  which  are  red),  and  clothed  with 
silver-grey  scales,  three  stripes  along  the  thorax  being  of  lit  * 
shade  than  the  rest  Specimens  confined  in  a  box  attained  i 
normal  colour  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  but  at  large  the  beetles 
do  not  appear  to  leave  tlieir  nidus  for  some  time  longer,  probably 
to  admit  of  their  integuments  becoming  fully  hardened  before 
exposure. 

Park  Farm.  Kingnoorth,  Atihford,  Kent.  Jaly  21.  18H3. 

NoTK. — With  regard  to  the  deposit  of  eggs,  I  am  able,  to  state 
that,  somewhat  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  date  at  which  the 
larvflB  of  S»  lineattis  were  observed  by  Mr.  Hart  amongst  the  pea- 
roots,  I  have  found  that  weevils  taken  from  off  the  peas  paired 
and  laid  eggs  profusely  in  captivity.  These  small  white  eggs  were 
laid  indiscriminately  on  the  glass  and  cork  of  the  cage,  or  on  any 
surface,  there  being  no  depth  of  earth  wherein  to  bury  themselves 
for  oviposition,  and  all  the  eggs  perished  ;  but  looking  at  the 
circumstance  of  the  egg-laying  just  preceding  the  time  of  the 
larve  being  found,  and  connecting  this  with  the  known  habit  of 
the  pea- weevil  of  burying  itself  in  the  earth,  there  seems  to  me, 
though  we  have  no  direct  record  as  yet  pn  the  subject,  to  be  little 
doubt  that  in  April  or  May  the  females  go  down  to  oviposit 
a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  amongst  the  pea -roots.— 
E.  A«  Ormebod. 


CAPTURES    AT     FOLKESTONE    DURING    JULY. 
Br  Rboikald  E.  Salwey. 

A  TBBEB  weeks*  stay  at  Folkestone  during  July  having  proved 
Dot  wholly  unsuccessful  from  an  entomological  point  of  view, 
may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  record. 

The  universal  outcry  upon  the  dearth  of  spring  and  early 
sominer  Lepidoptera  quite  coincided  with  my  own  experience, 
and  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  seaside  in  a  particularly  hopeful  frame 
of  mind.  During  the  greater  part  of  our  stay  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  W.  Harper,  who  as  usual  proved  an  able  assistant ;  we 
bad  to  contend  against  heavy  rains  and  an  unusually  cold  S.W. 
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wind,  which  is  very  disastrous  to  collecting  on  the  Kentish  coast; 
but,  considering  the  season,  we  did  fairly  well. 

The  usual  Diurni  were  decidedly  scarce.  We  only  took  one 
hybernated  specimen  of  Colias  Edusa,  a  few  LyccBna  Alsus  and 
L.  Alexis  on  the  hills,  L.  Cory  don  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  and 
Hesperia  linea  in  the  Warren.  I  did  not  even  see  Argynnis 
Aglaia,  and  Satyrus  Ilyperanthus  was  rarer  than  is  usual ;  but 
this  species  was  carefully  looked  over,  and  yielded  five  specimens 
with  spotless  under  sides.  Arge  Galathea  were  few  and  far 
between,  though  they  abounded  at  Dover. 

The  Geometrae  were  most  to  the  fore.  I  netted  Acidalia 
strigilata  in  the  Warren  the  day  after  our  arrival,  June  30th ;  this 
was  considered  by  local  collectors  a  very  early  date,  and  there  are 
now  in  my  store-box  about  two  dozen  of  this  Acidalia,  beaten  from 
clematis,  or  netted  at  dusk  between  the  above  date  and  July  22nd. 
The  Warren  also  afforded  us  the  following  Geometrae : — Single 
specimens  only  of  Gnophos  ohscurata  and  Eupithecia  suhmnhrata ; 
E.  ahsynthiata  from  ragwort  at  dusk,  a  few  Anger ona  prunaria, 
Acidalia  scutulata,  A.  ornata,  and  Cidaria  fulvata.  The  clematis 
supplied  plenty  of  Melanippe  procellata  and  Phibalapteryx  tersata; 
now  and  then  M.  galiata  turned  up,  and  later  on  A.  gilvaria. 
The  hedges  at  the  base  of  Caesar's  Camp  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  Hills 
enabled  us  to  add  some  fine  banded  Camptogranima  hilineata  to 
our  score ;  also  Eupithecia  isogrammata,  Asthena  luteata,  Ligdia 
adustata,  and  Cidaria  pyraliata. 

Several  expeditions  to  Raindean  Wood  were  fairly  profitable. 
We  easily  obtained  a  number  of  prettily  varied  Cidaria  russata, 
and  C.  immanata.  Acidalia  sylvata  was  moderately  common,  but 
worn;  Larentia  didymata  a  pest;  Emmelesia  qffinitata  and  Scotosia 
undulata  scarce;  single  specimens  of  Geometra  papilionaria, 
Macaria  notata,  Melanippe  albicillata,  and  Cidaria  picata  occurred. 

Two  trips  to  St.  Margaret's  Bay  sufficed  to  provide  me  with  a 
fine  lot  of  Callimorpha  dominida,  but  no  noteworthy  varieties. 
The  Diurni  were  much  more  abundant  there  than  at  Folkestone. 
After  working  hard  in  the  Warren  every  available  day  for  Sesia 
chrysidiformis,  our  score  proved  lamentably  small.  This  species 
is  comparatively  scarce  now ;  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  used  to 
take  it  plentifully  on  one  small  spot,  but  the  constant  removal  of 
the  food-plant  for  breeding  purposes  has  indisputably  done  much 
to  render  this   beautiful   little   clearwing   rarer   at   Folkestone. 
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S4tma  irroreUa  also  has  declined  in  nuiiii>i*i*H  titerc  of  late  yean. 
We  of  eourae  found  Eutfiemonia  ru$$ula  on  the  hills,  the  female 
1ai^  and  strongly  marked ;  the  CaUipenia  miniata  at  Raindean 
Wood  were  proportioiinU4y  large,  and  many  Lepidoptera  are 
above  the  normal  size  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  Three  **  foot- 
men/* LUhotia  complana,  L.  comptanHla^  and  L,  grUeola,  turned 
up  in  the  Warren. 

A  large  patch  of  viper's  bugloss  {Echium  vulgare)  in  full 
flower  at  the  top  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Hill  afforded  us  sport  at 
dusk,  though  several  evenings  the  climb  was  quite  labour  lost,  tlu* 
wind  proving  too  violent  for  any  but  such  plebeian  and  hardy  in- 
sects as  ^^roti«  •e^eftim,  A.  exclamationisy  and  Triphwna  jyronuba ; 
bat  on  favourable  nights  we  were  able  to  pick  out  from  a  host  of 
the  three  above-named  species  a  few  more  aristocratic  m-  * 
Chotrocampa parcellus  to  start  with,  and  then  the  Noctute :  Ilei 
marginatus  next  (this  Heliothis  especially  favours  bramble- 
blossoms)  ;  and  later,  Lexicania  Uthargyria,  L.  pallens,  Neurui 
Baponariat  Mamestra  anceps,  Xylophas'm  suhlustriSy  Agrotin  corticea, 
HecaUra  urena,  and  CucuUia  umbratiea ;  hnt  Heliothis  m/irgiftatus 
alone  came  at  all  freely.  When  the  bugloss  faded  and  failed  we 
tried  ragwort,  and  thistles  in  secluded  comers  of  the  Warren ; 
Caradma  alsinet  was  common  at  the  ragwort;  C.  cubicuUtris  and 
Leucania  eonigera  turned  up,  also  the  more  acceptable  Mame$tra 
Jwrva,  Throughout  the  month  Dryophila  perla  was  well  repre- 
sented at  rest  on  the  Martello  towers,  whence  we  boxed  about 
forty.  Euclidia  glyphica  occurred  abundantly  on  the  hills,  and 
was  in  fine  condition. 

Sugaring  did  not  do  much  towards  swelling  the  numb'^r  nf  nnr 
captures ;  X.  iubltutri$,  Minia  liUro$a,  and  M,  strigilis 
most  frequent  attendants,  but  the  local  Xylophasia  did  not  abound 
this  year.  A  very  few  liutina  tenebrosa,  Noctua  tria9^gu^um,  N. 
baja,  and  lladttui  denima  were  occasionally  atti*acted.  Two 
nigbu*  sugaring  at  liaindean  Wood  only  produced  one  Cymaio- 
pkora  or,  four  Aeronyeta  tridens,  nnd  a  similar  number  of  A, 
UgwtirL  Among  the  Deltoides  and  Tyralides  which  I  brought 
away,  Rivtda  ierieealu,  Botyt  lancealUt  and  a  fine  series  of 
ElmUa  verbasealU  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  number  of  spedss  generally  was  not  |>oor,  but  of  speci- 
msiis   remarkably    so,    espeeially    among    the    Nootus).      The 
of  8  ckry$idtformi$,  S.  irronUih  tod  O,  ob$euraUi  in 
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this  favourite  locality  of  late  years  is  to  be  deplored.  I  believe  a 
fair  number  of  Dianthoecia  alhimacula  were  taken  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  during  June,  and  the  luxuriant  and  varied  mass  of  wild 
flowers  in  the  Warren,  which  is  spreading  rapidly  over  the  scene 
of  the  well-known  landslip,  should,  if  undisturbed,  prove  an 
attractive  bait  in  future  years  to  many  good  species. 
Summerfield,  Weybridge,  August  15,  1882. 
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By  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

No.  VII.— SALTERNS  AND   SALT-MARSHES— WATER  COLLECTING. 

Salt -MARSHES  contain  many  peculiar  plants,  and  to  these 
certain  beetles,  especially  Curculionidse,  attach  themselves :  thus 
Apion  limonii  may  be  found  in  abundance  on  the  sea  lavender 
[Statice  limonium).  Many  good  Carabidse  may  also  be  found 
under  stones  or  running  on  the  mud,  but  they  do  not  differ  as  a 
rule  from  those  already  referred  to  as  frequenting  damp  parts  of 
the  sea- coast. 

One  of  the  best  collecting  grounds  in  the  country  is  Lymington 
Salterns  :  the  Salterns  consist  of  a  series  of  ponds,  some  empty, 
and  some  half  full  of  brackish  water,  with  the  dry  parts  and  the 
intervening  spaces  covered  with  maritime  plants  ;  at  the  roots  of 
these  plants  or  running  upon  the  sand  many  species  may  be 
found.  My  wife  found  the  rare  Anthicus  salinus  in  abundance  in 
April,  and  also  Gronops  lunatus,  and  later  in  the  year  I  found 
Sibynes  arenarice  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  several  other 
insects  I  wanted.  I  only  had  part  of  a  day  to  collect  in,  or  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  found  many  good  beetles  (such 
as  Aepas,  Dyschirii,  Bledii,  &c.).  I  should  strongly  recommend 
any  Coleopterist  who  visits  the  New  Forest  to  run  down  and 
work  the  Salterns  for  a  day  at  least,  as  they  are.  a  very  short 
distance  from  Lyndhurst  and  Brockenhurst ;  they  used  to  be  a 
very  favourite  locality  with  many  of  the  old  collectors,  such  as 
Mr.  Dawson  and  others,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequent 
allusions  made  to  them  in  their  writings. 

With  this  passing  mention  of  salt-marshes,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  last  paper,  we  must  go  on  to  the  main  subject  of 
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oar  present  one,  namely,  water  oollecting.  The  water  beetles  are 
a  study  in  themseWes,  and  require  special  working  and  special 
apparatus. 

The  net  used  should  be  made  of  cheese  cloth,  and  it  is  best, 
as  was  said  in  the  introductory  paper,  to  have  its  edges  furnished 
with  rings  instead  of  with  a  turned-down  edge  of  stronger 
material,  as  is  often  the  case ;  nets  thus  made  are  easily  run  on 
and  off  the  large  ring  of  the  net,  and  so  a  water- net  may  very 
readily  be  substituted  for  an  ordinary  sweeping- net,  or  vice  vend. 

The  usual  round  net  is  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  water 
working,  but  if  there  is  much  moss  or  growth  surrounding  the 
water,  as  is  the  case  with  ponds  on  boggy  land,  by  far  the  best 
form  of  net  to  use  is  an  oblong  or  semicircular  one,  made  with  a 
straight  metal  edge  or  edges  (like  a  prawning-net  in  fact),  for 
scraping  the  sides,  as  great  numbers  of  the  best  beetles,  especially 
PhiUiydnda^  are  thus  obtained,  which  would  be  entirely  missed 
by  the  ordinary  net.  Archdeacon  Hey,  of  York,  has  designed 
several  of  these  nets  for  working  Askham  Bog,  which  he  has  done 
with  ver)'  great  success,  and  taken  many  hitherto  very  rare  beetles 
in  numbers. 

A  few  words  as  to  setting  water  beetles,  more  especially 
Hydropori,  may  be  useful.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  them  alive 
in  damp  moss,  kill  them  with  boiling  water,  and  brush  them  ont 
and  set  them  at  once  :  they  are  killed  so  instantaneously  that 
brushing  out  the  limbs  may  almost  be  dispensed  with.  If,  how- 
ever, this  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  they  may  be  put  in  the  usual 
way  into  the  laurel  bottle,  but  should  never  be  left  more  than  one 
day.  As  they  are  of  course  always  damp  when  caught,  if  they 
cannot  then  be  set  it  is  best  to  put  them  in  muslin  bags  and  dot 
them  on  card  at  one's  leisure,  without  attempting  to  set  them,  as 
there  is  nothing  more  trying  to  one's  patience  than  the  attempt 
to  set  a  refractory  JlydroporuM.  The  hind  legs,  CHpecially  of  tin* 
Agabi  and  like  genera,  are  always  a  difficulty ;  they  may  either  Ix- 
drawn  down  and  set  parallel  to  one  another,  or  curled  over  the 
back ;  the  former  is  much  the  neater  plan,  and  may  uaually  bu 
managed  by  gumming  the  front  part  of  the  insect  strongly  to  Uie 
etrd  and  letting  it  dry,  when  the  hind  legs  may  in  most  cases  be 
easily  drawn  down  to  the  required  position. 

The  water  beetles,  as  a  rule,  are  not  sery  brightly  coloured, 
but  we  find  that  the  brighu«r  speciea  inhabit  running  streams, 
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while  the  duller  ones  are  found  in  stagnant  water,  the  former  are 
usually  the  best  species,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  more  easily  found,  and  therefore  commoner. 

Almost  every  stagnant  pool  in  summer  contains  some  beetles, 
and  very  often  a  tiny  puddle  will  yield  a  more  abundant  harvest 
than  a  large  pond  :  the  water  beetles  are  amphibious,  or  more 
than  amphibious,  for  they  can  swim  in  water  and  walk  on  land, 
while  their  ample  wings  enable  them  to  fly  powerfully  through 
the  air;  in  consequence  of  their  facility  of  movement  from  place 
to  place,  we  find  quite  recent  pools  and  puddles  sometimes  alive 
with  beetles ;  drought  does  not  affect  them,  for  if  a  pool  dries  up 
they  do  not  perish  like  the  fish  and  other  inhabitants,  but  have 
only  to  seek  a  fresh  habitation  ;  they  are  not  very  discriminating, 
and  are  evidently  guided  to  water  by  sight,  for  they  are  often 
found  on  hot-bed  frames,  on  which  they  have  dashed  them- 
selves, mistaking  the  reflection  of  the  glass  for  the  reflection 
of  water. 

The  commonest  beetles  in  all  stagnant  waters  are  Hyphydrus 
ovatus,  Hydroporus  palustris,  Haliplus  ruficollis,  Agahus  bipustu- 
latus,  Hydrobius  fuscipes,  and  one  or  two  Helophori  and  other 
Philhydrida.  There  is  hardly  a  pond  or  ditch  in  which  these  are 
not  found,  and  there  are  many  others  that  are  almost  equally 
common ;  even  the  rarer  species  as  a  rule  are  rather  local  than 
scarce,  and  where  one  specimen  is  found  many  more  may  usually 
be  procured  by  closer  examination.  Thus  Spercheus  emarginatus, 
which  used  to  be  one  of  the  very  rarest  of  our  British  water 
beetles,  only  one  or  two  specimens  from  Yaxley  Fen  being  known, 
was  rediscovered  by  Mr.  Billups  near  West  Ham,  where  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Champion  found  it  in  numbers.  Not  long  ago  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Burton,  found  the  rare  Haliplus  mucronatus  in  abundance 
at  Weston-super-Mare  :  there  are  however  exceptions ;  thus 
Hydroporus  oblongus  and  H.  Scalesianus  are  always  rare  in 
Askham  Bog,  almost  their  only  known  locality,  and  Hydroporus 
imistriatus,  the  rarest  of  the  Hydropori,  seems  always  to  occur 
singly  at  wide  intervals  of  time.  Cybister  Roeselii  has  been  said 
to  have  occurred  at  Walton,  in  Essex,  and  a  specimen  was 
formerly  in  Mr.  Griesbach's  collection,  but  it  is  very  improbable 
that  such  a  large  beetle  should  have  escaped  notice  if  really 
indigenous,  and  it  ought  certainly  not  to  be  reintroduced  into 
our  list, 
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CnemtdotuM  impr€$$u$,  the  first  of  the  water  beetles  in  the 
British  list,  is  found  in  stagnant  waters  near  Putney  and  Wands- 
worth. Pelobiu*  Jlermanni,  llydrophUtu  piceiu,  Uydroiu  cara- 
boidsit  and  Dytiicut  circuvijUxm  are  also  inaects  that  particularly 
tIEMt  the  London  district ;  the  first  three  are  much  Bought  after 
for  the  aquarium,  and  used  to  be  collected  and  brought  to  Covent 
Garden  for  sale  for  this  purpose.  The  Hydrojyori  are  a  very 
large,  and  in  many  cases  a  very  obscure  group ;  the  brighter 
coloured  species,  such  as  //.  12 'piistidatua,  II.  depre$$u$,  H, 
a$$imUU,  II,  fluviatilis,  II.  sepUntrionaliSf  II,  pictus  and  others, 
are  usually  found  in  running  streams,  accompanied  by  Brychiui 
eUvatuit  and  also  Haliplus  obliquusy  which  latter  insect,  however, 
aeema  to  be  found  in  both  running  and  stagnant  water.  The 
Hydropori  that  frequent  the  deeper  parts  of  running  streams  are 
usuaUy  found  attached  to  logs  or  stones,  and  sometimes  may  be 
found  abundantly  under  stones  at  the  bottom,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Elntidti,  Ilydroporiis  latus  is  found  in  lakes  among  stones  in 
the  same  way,  and  this  perliaps  explains  its  rarity.  Hydroporus 
mimUUsimus  is  only  found  on  the  edges  of  the  large  fresh-water 
basin  close  to  the  sea  at  Slapton  Ley,  in  Devonshire,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  WoIIaston,  and  with  it  Liynnius  troglodytei, 
which  latter  beetle,  however,  has  been  found  elsewhere  in  numbers 
by  Dr.  Power. 

The  smaller  Hydropori,  such  as  H,  atriceps,  H,  umbro$u$t  ^' 
tristis,  II.  obtcuruSf  and  otliers,  are  very  obscure ;  the  majority 
of  them  may  be  found  in  Askham  Bog,  near  York ;  of  these  and 
the  oUier  Askham  Bog  beetles  I  have  lately  given  a  full  account 
in  the  '  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine  *  (vol.  xviii.  pp.  7 — 9 ; 
June,  1881),  and  need  not  again  enumerate  them.  Some  of  the 
Hydropori,  such  aa  //.  lituratu$t  II.  nuvmoniuSt  and  sometimes 
//.  tristii,  seem  especially  to  prefer  small  ponds  in  woods,  while 
others  are  fond  of  brackish  water,  such  as  //.  eai\fiueni,  which  1 
have  found  in  abundance  in  pools  at  Hunstanton,  within  a  few 
yards  of  high-water  mark ;  others  again  are  quite  indifferent. 
I  have  found  //.  Upidtu  in  profusion  in  a  stream  near  Bourne- 
mouth, quite  close  upon  the  sand,  and  also  in  a  pond  in  a  wood 
near  Lincoln. 

The  tpcctef  of  the  genera  Not4ru$,  Laeeophiltu,  CdymbiUit 
and  /||f6ia«,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  all  common  in  stag- 
nant watera  all  over  the  country.     With  regard  to  the  Agabi,  A. 
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striolatus  and  A,  tarsatus  appear  to  be  almost  unique;  A.  hrun- 
neus,  found  by  Dr.  Power  in  the  New  Forest,  is  very  scarce,  and 
the  local  Scotch  species  A.  congener,  A,  arcticus,  and  A.  affinis, 
are  always  in  much  request. 

The  genus  Dytiscus  is  very  hard  to  complete.  D.  punctulatus 
and  D.  marginalis  are  common,  the  latter  extremely  so,  but  D. 
lapponicus  is  a  rare  northern  insect,  and  D.  circumcinctus  and  D. 
dimidiatus  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  fens,  especially  Yaxley  Fen 
and  Whittlesea  Mere,  although  a  single  specimen  of  the  latter 
insect  and  a  few  specimens  of  the  former  have  been  found  in 
Askham  Bog.  It  is  strange  how  rare  the  latter  species  has 
become.  I  have  heard  an  old  collector  say  that  he  has  known 
it  taken  literally  by  pints. 

The  Hydatid  are  all  rare,  H.  cinereus  especially  so  ;  all 
three  used  to  be  found  in  the  fens,  especially  in  Whittlesea 
Mere,  H.  seminiger  being  very  abundant. 

The  Gyrinidffi  are  a  very  obscure  group,  and  some  of  our 
species  are  very  doubtful ;  G.  marinus  and  G,  natator  are  very 
abundant,  and  G.  urinator  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  north ; 
G.  minutus  is  common  in  Scotland,  and  G.  hicolor  is  to  be  found 
in  many  places  on  brackish  water.  Orectochilus  villosus  is  only 
found  on  running  water,  and  is  not  often  seen  unless  looked  for 
close  under  the  banks,  as  it  comes  out  by  night,  and  remains 
hidden  by  day.  I  have  found  it  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dove,  near  Repton. 

The  School  House,  Lincoln. 

[Hydroporus  ohlongus  was  originally  found  by  me  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  in  the  Norfolk  fens. 

Hydropoi-us  latus. — I  have  seen  in  two  places :  one  is  a  rapid 
stream,  not  far  from  Tilgate  Forest ;  the  other  is  a  stream  in 
Tilgate  Forest.  In  both  it  was  abundant:  I  got  about  200 
specimens  in  the  two  together. 

Cyhister  Roeselii.—The  specimen  is  now  in  my  collection.  Its 
authenticity  is  somewhat  dubious,  but  the  story  of  its  capture, 
attached  to  it,  is  very  definite. 

Agahus  striolatus.— 1  believe  was  only  taken  once,  and  that  by 
my  friend  Rev.  Laundy  Brown,  of  Norwich,  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  It  was  in  a  ditch  in  one  of  the  Norfolk  fens.  He  took 
about  sixteen  of  them ;  six  or  eight  are  still  in  my  possession. 
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Both  Mr.  Brown  and  myself  have  scare ued  the  same  spot,  but 
witliout  avail. 

AgabuM  ianaUu^ — I  only  know  of  one  specimen,  in  my  own 
cabinet,  from  Orkney.— J.  A.  P.) 


COLEOPHORA     INULjE: 

A  8PB0IB8  ADDED  TO  THE  BRITISH   FAUNA. 

By  William  Machin. 

Wren  collecting  along  the  road  leading  from  Dorking  to 
Leitb  Hill,  about  twenty  years  ago,  I  found  on  plants  of  Inula 
dyunUrica  some  cases  of  a  Coleopliora  larva,  which  in  due  course 
reached  the  perfect  state,  and  were  named  for  me  C  troglodyteUa, 
Last  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gravesend,  I  met  with  cases 
of  a  Coleophora  larva  on  this  plant,  which  differed  so  much  from 
those  above  referred  to  that  I  concluded  we  had  here  two  species 
under  one  name.  In  April  last  I  submitted  a  small  series  of  each 
of  the  above  named  to  Mr.  Stainton  for  his  inspection;  on 
referring  to  his  splendid  continental  collection,  the  first-named 
proved  to  be  Coleophora  inula,  a  species  new  to  this  country ;  the 
latter  being  C  troglodytella.  The  two  species  are  very  closely 
allied,  but  on  inspecting  the  insects  Mr.  Stainton  at  once  pointed 
out  the  more  pointed  wings  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  difference  is,  however,  in  the  cases,  that  of 
C.  inula  measuring  fully  7  lines,  and  the  case,  when  the  larva  is 
feeding,  lying  almost  flat  to  the  leaf;  while  that  of  C.  troglodytella^ 
which  measures  about  1  or  4|  lines,  occupies  a  comparatively 
upright  position.  Both  of  the  species  occur  in  the  larval  state 
iu  June. 

ft,  Aigyto  BoAd,  Ctfltoo  Sqiure,  E..  August  17, 1809. 
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Emtomolooioal  Notes  on  thb  Sbabon. — So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  1AH2  has  been  a  very  dull  year  for  the  lepi- 
doptmst*  and  but  for  tlie  breeding  of  several  good  species  1  should 
ham  vary  little  to  show  fur  my  labours.  Three  ur  four  trips  to 
Tilgrte  during  Hay  and  Juno  gave  for  result  nine  Sesia  $pheci- 
fortHts,  which  I  bred,  and  four  iuiaginat  takeu  at  lai^ge.    After 
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closely  watching  the  economy  of  this  rare  clearwing,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  lives  three  years  in  the  larval  state. 
Although  I  have  not  reared  this  species  from  the  egg,  still  I  have 
kept  a  strict  attention  to  certain  larvae  feeding.  Three  weeks  were 
spent  at  Deal,  and  although  during  the  six  years  I  have  known  them 
I  never  saw  the  sandhills  look  more  promising,  or  ever  saw 
vegetation  more  luxuriant,  still  Lepidoptera  were  but  poorly 
represented ;  the  usual  local  species  were,  generally  speaking,  far 
less  numerous  than  in  previous  seasons.  Of  some  species  that 
usually  are  abundant  there,  such  as  Aspilates  citraria,  Stenopteryx 
hybridalis,  and  Scopula  ferrugalis,  which  in  some  years  are  in 
thousands,  I  did  not  observe  a  solitary  specimen  of  either  species. 
Acidalia  ochrata  followed  the  rule  of  scarcity,  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  in  number  of  last  year's  brood.  Nyctegretes  achatinella, 
too,  required  much  more  working  for  to  get  a  fair  series.  Acidalia 
emutaria  only  very  few ;  and  of  Melia  anella,  generally  a  fairly 
common  species  here,  I  only  saw  two  specimens.  Lithosia 
pygmceola  was  fairly  common  in  third  week  in  July ;  on  one 
or  two  favourable  nights  anyone  could  have  taken  hundreds 
of  it.  One  night  I  secured  ten  Nola  centonalis ;  curiously 
three  pairs  in  copula;  this,  in  my  experience,  was  a  most 
exceptional  night's  work :  I  secured  fertile  eggs,  and  have  now 
larvae  feeding.  Although  I  worked  specially  for  Scoparia  lineola, 
only  four  rewarded  my  search.  By  the  sides  of  some  rushy 
marsh  ditches  Nonagria  despecta  swarmed ;  one  could  get  six  or 
eight  at  one  sweep  of  the  net,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  abundant 
species  I  met  with ;  of  course  it  was  confined  to  these  ditches. 
Some  of  the  commoner  Noctuse  were  fairly  abundant,  but  nothing 
of  any  note  fell  to  my  net.  The  results  from  my  breeding-cages 
have  been  more  satisfactory.  In  March  I  bred  Petasia  nubeculosa 
and  Endromis  versicolor,  both  from  Scotch  eggs;  of  the  latter 
species,  which  were  of  a  particularly  fine  dark  type,  I  secured 
fertile  eggs,  and  succeeded  again  in  obtaining  pupae ;  about  one- 
half  of  the  first  brood  are  still  lying  as  pupae.  During  June  I  bred 
a  very  fine  series  of  Dianthoecia  alhimacula  from  the  larvae  I 
obtained  last  year  near  Dover ;  this  season  I  again  worked  for  it, 
but  curiously  the  plant  from  some  cause  was  almost  a  failure. 
Where  last  year  I  could  have  filled  a  sack  with  flowers  and  seed- 
heads,  this  year  I  could  only  fill  a  pill- box,  and  not  nearly 
sufiicient  to  feed  the  four  larvae  I  did   find.     From  twenty-six 
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hybernated  lanrsB  of  Nola  cenUmaU$  I  reared  twenty-tliree  very 
fine  imagines,  and  obtained  fertile  eggs,  which  hre  now  duly 
emerging  as  moths,  second  brood.  Acid/Uia  ochrata,  A.  (Ugene- 
raria  and  A .  etmUaria  were  sucoessfully  hybemated  and  bred  in 
June  and  July  ;  also  a  very  fine  series  of  Acidalia  strigUata,  from 
eggs  I  secured  whilst  at  Folkestone  last  year.  Aeranycta  alni, 
five  bred  on  whitethorn,  from  five  eggs.  A  fine  series  of  Tepkra$ia 
exUrsaria,  from  the  egg ;  and  during  July  and  August  I  reared  a 
beautiful  series  of  E.  atUumtiaria.  Also  eight  specimens  of 
Cidaria  picata ;  this  is  a  glorious  species  when  bred.  These  and 
a  lot  of  commoner  species  have  kept  the  season  from  being  dull, 
as  in  captures  alone  it  would  have  been. — W.  H.  Tuowkll; 
Greenwich,  August  10,  1882. 

NoTBS  ON  THE  Season. — Early  in  May,  on  the  moors,  insects 
seemed  to  be  in  plenty.  Thccla  rubi  was  in  swaims :  for  a  bit  of 
fun  I  caught  six  at  one  stroke,  when  they  were  engaged  in 
pugnacity ;  I  told  my  daughter  if  she  saw  any  that  could  scarcely 
fly  to  take  them,  as  it  was  the  best  chance  of  getting  a  variety, 
especially  if  a  cripple.  It  turned  up  as  hoped  for ;  one  specimen 
shows  the  brown  on  the  under  wings,  as  in  T,  prunu  This  is  the 
first  variety  of  T,  rubi  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Nemophora  piUUa, 
only  one  specimen  turned  up ;  and  I  sent  again,  with  not  much 
better  result.  However,  I  went  again  and  took  my  son,  who  had 
not  known  how  to  follow  the  sun,  and  captured  about  sixty 
specimens.  When  the  sun  shone  on  a  small  patch  of  bilberry  in 
a  clearance  of  the  fir  wood,  about  1 1  o'clock,  they  kept  rising  out  of 
the  undergrowth,  and  I  continued  finding  up  to  3  p.m. — places,  as 
the  sun  went  round,  that  were  alive  witli  insect  life,  where  pre- 
riously  I  could  not  see  a  moth ;  and  at  the  spot  that  I  visited  at 
11  no  Ufe  was  seen,  hence  my  great  catch.  Early  in  July  I  paid 
a  riaii  to  Witherslack  to  get  some  Chortobiits  Davus  for  a  friend  : 
a  falae  rush  at  one  cut  my  career  short,  fur  a  tendon  of  my  right 
leg  mapped,  and  I  am  as  lame  to-day  as  then,  and  likely  to  be  so 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  However,  I  went  to  spend  a  week, 
to  rati  my  leg,  at  Aniside,  in  Westmoreland.  I  managed  to 
hobble  a  little,  and  strange  to  say  a  small  nioUi  flew  past :  my 
wife  took  the  net,  and  brought  back  a  female  EupiUueia  pygmmala. 
Two  days  later  1  took  another,  which  is  alive  yet,  and  I  hope  to 
hsfe  eggs  from  them.  This  speeiea  is  quite  two  months  late.  At 
the  same  time  a  white  motli  flew  past,  which  was  EmnuUiia 
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alchemillata,  fresh  as  just  out  of  pupa.  This  species  I  took  worn 
early  in  May  this  year.  Soon  after  I  took  Bucculatrix  aurimacu- 
lella,  another  early  species.  Among  the  Rosa  spinosissima,  Pen- 
thina  incarnatana  was  not  rare.  Among  the  Helianthemum, 
Laverna  iniscella,  Butalis  fuscoceneella  and  Gelechia  sequacella 
were  in  plenty.  Towards  7  in  the  evening  another  tribe  began  to 
appear,  viz.,  Elachista  hiatomella,  E.  eleochariella,  E.  hedellella, 
and  E,  adscitella.  A  little  higher  up  Erehia  Blandina  was  in 
swarms ;  so  were  Larentia  olivata ;  but  being  able  only  to  go 
at  snail's  pace,  I  had  to  be  content  with  odd  ones  that  came  near 
me.  Among  the  Hypericum,  Gelechia  atrella  turned  up ;  and 
among  dead  sticks  G^cophora  J'uscescentella  appeared,  worn  as 
usual.  I  sent  my  son  to  Windermere  for  E.  conspicualis, 
but  he  did  not  see  a  specimen ;  and  only  one  worn  Emmdesia 
tceniata :  the  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather  made  a  moth  of  any 
sort  a  treat  to  see.  He  only  got  about  six  moths,  and  some  of 
those  were  "pea-green's"  {Tortrix  viridana)  washed  white.  I 
succeeded  in  breeding  Emmelesia  tceniata  from  the  egg.  Its  life- 
history  I  will  send  you  some  day. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  15,  Spring 
Bank,  Preston,  August  13,  1882. 

Remarks  on  the  Season. — The  present  scarcity  of  Lepi- 
doptera  has  led  several  of  your  correspondents  to  comment  upon 
the  subject.  I  should  also  like  to  add  a  few  remarks,  so  far  as 
my  personal  experience  will  permit.  In  New  Maiden  neither 
June  nor  the  early  part  of  July  have  yielded  me  half  a  dozen 
specimens  worth  recording,  although  I  have  worked  diligently 
with  the  net  at  twilight,  sugared  favourite  trees,  and  later  on 
searched  the  gas-lamps.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  last  mode  of 
collecting,  perhaps  one  capture  is  worthy  of  notice: — On  July 
14th  I  took  Orthosia  suspecta,  a  species  I  have  never  known  to 
occur  in  this  village  before.  The  season,  as  a  whole,  in  this  part 
of  Surrey,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  worst  known  for  many  years. 
Now,  bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  it  does  seem  strange  that  the 
horticulturist  should  be  justly  entitled  to  complain  of  his  insect 
enemies.  Nevertheless  it  is  so;  for  Aphides  have  occurred  in 
enormous  numbers,,  attacking  vegetation  in  many  of  its  varied 
forms.  To  give  an  idea  of  their  abundance,— just  imagine  the 
trunks  of  oak  trees  altered  in  colour,  and  the  ground  for  some 
few  inches  around  the  base  of  each  raised  two  inches  above  its 
normal  level  by  a  moving  mass  of  animated  nature  ;  then  will  one 
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be  able  to  conceive  what  the  writer  witnessed  in  Coombe  Wood 
doring  the  hot  morning  sunshine  of  Jul}'  2nd.  liiiving  briefly 
referred  to  the  unwelcome  result  of  insect  hunting  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, it  is  refreshing  to  he  able  to  report  more  favourably  of 
day-flyers  seen  or  taken  during  a  visit  to  the  New  Forest, 
extending  over  the  last  eight  days  of  July.  Here  Argynnis 
Papkia  was  out  plentifully,  but  its  variety,  I'aUzina^  wanted 
mncb  looking  for.  A.  Aglaia  and  A.  Adippe  were  in  fine  con- 
dition. Leucophas'ui  Sinapis  and  Rhodocera  rhamni  were  splendidly 
fresh  ;  the  latter  could  be  taken  by  scores.  Melanagria  Oalathea 
occurred  but  sparingly.  The  genera  Pyrarga,  SatyruM  and 
Ep'inephde  were  represented  by  all  their  members,  except 
S.  Megara ;  while  the  Lycana  could  produce  but  one  species, 
viz.,  L.  Arglolus.  Among  the  **  skippers/*  flesperia  aylvanus  and 
//.  linea  were  common ;  as  also  were  Pieris  napi  and  P.  bra$$iea, 
although  P.  rapa  was  conspicuous  by  its  complete  absence.  To 
sum  up  in  a  word,  I  took  or  saw  in  two  days,  consecutively, 
twenty-one  species  of  Diunii,  which  is  as  much  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected  from  our  limited  list,  even  if  the  season 
were  a  first-class  one.  Had  the  other  modes  of  collecting  been 
equally  prolific,  I  should  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  my 
visit ;  but  in  no  other  means  that  were  adopted  could  I  get  a 
trace  of  success :  beech,  birch  and  sallows  were  beaten  for  hours 
without  producing  a  solitary  larva.  Tiie  net  was  used  at  twilight 
for  Geometree,  without  taking  upon  an  average  one  specimen  each 
evening.  Sugaring  at  Boldre  Ford  did  not  necessitate  opening 
the  bottle ;  and  after  several  night's  work  of  the  same  description, 
in  company  with  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  in  Holland's  Wood,  we  could 
only  count  up  twelve  species  of  Noctuui  between  us.  Coimia 
trapexlna,  Amphipyra  pyramidea  and  Triphana  pranuba  were  the 
most  abundant ;  CaU)cal(i  promitBa  appearing  but  twice.  In 
addition  to  the  Noctuiu  our  sweets  attracted  LUhosia  quadra  and 
one  Coggus  ligmperda.  One  Triphana  nUfuqua  was  turned  up 
from  grata  in  the  daytime  by  my  companion,  who  fortunately 
aeeored  it.  Of  the  Micro-lepidoptera  I  can  aay  nothing,  for  it  waa 
difficult  to  find  twice  as  many  species  as  there  are  inns  in 
BroekeiihurKt,  wliere  the  weary  collector  can  rest  and  refresh 
himaelf  witljout  being  considered  the  follower  of  a  mere  childish 
porsiiit,  but  will  be  regarded  as  a  student  of  an  interesting  branch 
of  SeieDM.— H.  T.  Douson  ;  New  Maiden,  Surrey,  Aug.  11,  i88d. 
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Great  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera. — I  can  bear  testimony 
with  others  as  to  the  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera  this  year.  I  have 
hunted  regularly  and  carefully,  with  but  indifferent  success; 
species  which  used  to  abound  here  I  cannot  meet  with. 
For  example,  Anarta  myrtilli  is  common  in  two  parts  of  the 
Quantoch  Hills,  but  this  year  I  have  not  taken  a  single  specimen. 
In  this  connection  let  me  mention  a  curious  fact,  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  explained.  For  three  weeks  previous  to  the 
setting-in  of  the  wet  weather  in  June  I  "sugared"  regularly  in 
my  garden,  three  or  four  nights  a  week.  Noctuae  were  plentiful, 
several  times  there  was  a  "  very  crowd."  Among  others  I  took 
Thyatira  hatis^  one  specimen  of  Cymatophora  ocularis  in  excellent 
condition,  (7.  ridens,  and  Dianthoncia  carpophaga.  From  this  I 
anticipated  a  good  season ;  but  a  week  after  the  wet  weather  set 
in  every  Noctua  disappeared ;  and  to  this  day,  though  I  have 
"sugared"  most  perseveringly,  I  have  seen  but  one  single  moth 
at  sugar,  and  that  a  Triphcena  pronuba.  The  total  disappearance 
was  as  sudden  as  unaccountable,  at  least  to  me. — [Rev.]  J. 
Seymour  St.  John  ;  Crowcombe  Rectory,  Taunton,  August  15. 

Scarcity  of  Insects.— Probably  the  oldest  collectors  will 
agi'ee  with  me  that  this  season  so  far  has  been  the  very  worst,  as 
far  as  Lepidoptera  are  concerned,  within  the  whole  range  of  their 
experience.  Such  unquestionably  has  been  the  case  in  the  south. 
Perhaps  some  one  will  favour  your  readers  with  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  North  of  England  or  Scotland.  Has  the  mild 
winter  allowed  the  enemies  of  our  lepidopterous  insects  to  in- 
crease to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  their  extermination  ?  How 
does  it  happen  that  one  of  the  severest  winters  on  record,  viz., 
1879-80,  was  followed  by  an  exceptionally  good  season  for  insects, 
and  one  of  the  mildest  winters  by  one  of  the  very  worst  seasons 
within  our  recollection  ? — W.  McRae  ;  Bournemouth. 

MELiTiEA  ARTEms  IN  NoRTH  Devon.— In  Mr.  South's  notice 

of  captures  in  North  Devon  I  see  he  does  not  mention  Melitaa 

Artemis.     My  brother  found  two  of  the  larvae  near  here  on  the 

18th  April;  they  became  pupae  on  the  27th,  and  produced  fine 

females  on  the  23rd  and  24th  May.     On  the  29th  May,  Miss 

Hinchliff  and  I  took  our  nets  to  the  marshy  field  where  the  larvae 

had  been  found,  and,  on  that  and  the  following  day,  caught  over 

seventy  fine   specimens.     We  could  have   taken  many  more.— 

[Mrs.]  F.  S.  Mathew;  Instow,  North  Devon,  July,  1882. 

2  £ 
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Sphinx  pikastri. — As  Editor  of  this  magazine  I  have  received 
the  following  letters,  which  will  speak  for  themselves.  Is  it 
powible  these  correspondents  have  come  across  an  instance  of  the 
Amateur  colonisation  referred  to  (Entora.  xv.  114)  by  me  recently  ? 

July  20. 

Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  capture  of  several  pairs 
of  Sphinr  pina*tri  (in  one  of  the  enstem  counties)  by  myself  and  friend 
during  the  present  month,  and  would  bo  glad  of  some  infonnatioi:    -  *- 
how  to  dispose  of  them  to  collectors,  not  being  an  entomologist  m\ 
can  give  the  highest  references  in  the  neighbourhood  as  to  their  genui 

July  <i. 

Dear  Sir, —  Two  friends  and  myself  have  taken  some  specimens  of 
SpkiiuB  pinastri  in  this  county  during  the  last  fortnight.  We  are  desirous 
of  selling  some  of  them.  If  a  short  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  rare  insect  would  be  of  use  to  *  The  Entoraologist '  I  shall  be 
happy  to  write  and  send  you  one.  I  would  offer  these  insects  at  pt-r  pair, 
and  perhaps  you  will  kindly  let  nie  liavo  your  opinion  as  to  wluit  miuninL 
should  be  asked. 

I  have  omitted  the  writer's  names,  not  having  their  permission  to 
insert  them.— J.  T.  C. 

AcHKRONTiA  Atropos  IN  LoNDON. — On  the  2nd  of  May  last 
the  brother  of  a  friend  took,  on  the  window-sill  inside  the  office 
of  a  stockbroker  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  City,  a  large  speci- 
men of  A cJurontia  Atropos,  which  had,  from  its  worn  appearance, 
probably  been  hybernating  in  or  near  the  oflice.— T.  Sayer;  63, 
Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

£uP(£CiLiA  FLAViciLiANA.— On  July  loth  I  captured,  in  St. 
Margaret's  Bay,  a  short  series  of  this  very  local  8i>ecies.  1  did 
not  find  the  exact  spot  for  them  until  the  last  night  of  my  stay, 
or  probably  I  should  have  secured  a  longer  series.  As  some  of 
the  specimens  are  rather  worn,  it  would  appear  that  qu  '  ' 

earlier  than  this  date  would  be  the  proper  time  to  get  tli 
condition.    During  a  visit  of  sixU'en  days'  duration  I  tried 
and  the  natural  attraction  of  the  flowers,  with 
The  only  moth  that  cuiuc  in  any  numbera  wa:  ..^. 
tionis,   with  an   occasional    Xylopfiasia    iubluMlHt    to  vary   the 
monotony  of  the  evening.    CaUimorpha  dominula  was  in  ita  usual 
abundance,   but  an  examination    of   some   hundreds  failed  to 
produce  any  varieties  worth   mentioning.— J.  A.  Coopkb;    98, 
Biugfteld  Street.  London.  N.,  August  11,  1HH2. 
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Stathmopoda  pedella.— One  windy  day  in  July  last  I  was 
beating  about  on  the  lee-side  of  a  long  clump  of  alders  in  Suffolk 
with  the  hope  of  stirring  out  any  Lepidoptera  there  might 
be  sheltered  among  the  foliage,  but  after  nearly  an  hour's  hard 
work  I  had  only  captured  a  few  insects,  none  of  which  were  worth 
retaining.  In  the  field  was  a  solitary  alder  tree,  the  top  of  which 
at  some  time,  had  been  broken  off;  around  the  stem  was  a  tangled 
mass  of  young  alder  shoots  and  bramble,  among  which,  on  the 
ground,  a  quantity  of  cUhris,  including  plenty  of  last  year's  fruit, 
had  collected.  Although  I  did  not  expect  to  get  anj^thing  from  this 
particularly  exposed  tree,  after  so  unsuccessfully  working  the  more 
sheltered  clump,  I  was  surprised  to  find  two  queer-looking  insects 
in  my  net,  the  result  of  the  first  beat.  I  at  first  thought  they 
belonged  to  the  coleopterous  order,  but,  having  boxed  them,  I 
found  that  they  were  true  Lepidoptera,  which  I  subsequently 
made  out  to  be  Stathmopoda  pedella.  The  curious  habit  this 
insect  has  of  bringing  the  hind  pair  of  legs  forward  and  sticking 
them  out  at  right  angles  with  its  head,  like  antennse,  in  con- 
junction with  its  shape,  coloration,  and  markings,  are  so 
suggestive  of  a  beetle,  that  one  might  easily  mistake  and  consider 
it  a  coleopteron.  Subsequent  visits  produced  in  all  seven  speci- 
mens from  the  tree ;  one  only,  a  wasted  specimen,  from  the 
clump  of  alders. — Kichard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's 
Wood,  N.W. 

Notes  on  the  Time  of  Appearance  of  some  Kare  Water- 
beetles. — I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  vagueness  of  our 
information  as  to  the  time  of  year  when  our  water-beetles  are  to 
be  found ;  moreover,  when  I  have  found  any  information  my 
experience  has  frequently  contradicted  it.  Consequently  I  resolved 
this  year  to  make  some  accurate  notes  as  to  the  time  when  the 
rare  Hydradephaga  of  Askham  Bog  appeared,  when  they  were 
most  abundant,  and  when  they  ceased  to  be  found.  I  have  made 
many  visits  to  the  bog  since  January,  and  kept  a  very  close 
account  of  my  captures,  with  the  following  results  i—Hydroporus 
Scalesianus.— This,  insect,  which  I  believe  is  in  this  country  con- 
fined to  Askham  Bog,  appeared  as  early  as  February  9th,  when 
I  took  two  specimens;  on  March  17th  it  was  abundant,  and 
after  that  became  scarcer  by  degrees.  H.  oUongus.— One  speci- 
men appeared  on  February  1 1th  ;  in  the  middle  of  March  it  was 
frequent ;  in  April  it  became  scarce,  and  could  not  be  found  after 
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May  22nd.  H.rufifron*. — This  species,  unlike  the  two  preceding, 
exists  through  the  whole  year,  except  perhaps  in  July  ;  even  on 
Jsniuury  Srd  it  was  ahundant ;  on  March  0th,  after  lieavy  rain,  it 
•fipasred  in  prodigious  quantities  on  the  flooded  ground :  it  only 
oeonrs  in  very  shallow  and  temporary  puddles.  Agabui  abbre' 
viaiui  appeared  on  February  9th.  became  most  abundant  on 
March  11th,  and  continued  so  till  May.  A,  uliffinosut  was 
abundant  as  early  as  January  3rd ;  in  March  it  became  less 
common,  but  it  exists  all  through  the  year,  and  is  specially 
abundant  in  September.  A,  agilis  appeared  on  February  11th. 
DytUeu*  dimidtatus. — I  believe  this  fine  beetle  has  not  before 
been  recorded  from  Yorkshire ;  I  took  one  male  on  March  1 1th. 
ColffmbeUs  Grapii. — This  species  appeared  on  March  9th,  when  I 
took  one  specimen ;  after  this  a  few  turned  up  at  every  visit  till 
midsummer.  Ilyphydrus  ovatus  appeared  on  March  17th,  and 
soon  became  abundant.  I  think  these  observations  show  us 
that  many  of  the  Ilydradepliaga  appear  much  earlier  than  is  com- 
monly supposed ;  moreover,  the  rarest  species  appear  to  be  the 
earliest.  Is  it  possible  that  they  are  not  so  rare  as  is  commonly 
supposed  because  they  have  a  very  short  season,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  pond-collecting  is  generally  neglected  ? — \V.  C.  Hey  ; 
York,  August,  1882. 

[In  accordance  with  Archdeacon  Key's  observations,  I  have 
always  found  the  rarest  aquatics  (water-beetles  have  from  the 
earliest  days  been  my  pets)  in  very  early  spring,  such  as  Hydro- 
poru*  nitidus  (which  I  was  the  first  to  discover),  //.  unUtriatut, 
Agabus  uliginoBuSt  Sic.,  which  I  used  to  get  with  many  others  at 
Cambridge.  Hydraporus  negUctus  I  used  to  get  at  Lee  when  the 
SDOW  was  on  the  ground ;  in  June  and  July  I  found  them  all  but 
disappear,  but  in  August  and  September  many,  if  not  all,  again 
appear ;  and  I  was  once  only  at  Askham  Bog  for  three  hours,  with 
the  archdeacon,  on  August  Idth,  1872,  and  found,  of  those  he 
mentions,  Hydroporus  tScaUtianus  pretty  abundant  (I  have 
reeorded  seventeen),  //.  ruJifronM  and  dtcoratiu  in  profusion, 
H,  trittu  common  enough,  Agabtu  abbreviatu*  plentiful,  and 
A,  MliginoiUi  in  fair  numbers  (I  got  about  twenty).  The  more 
oommon  species  were  plentiful.— J.  A.  P.] 

CouBOPTiRa  AT  8uKiiK.~By  sweeping  some  rough  grass 
under  a  hedge  last  week  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  CUiophaguM 
hsierm,  Schmidt.     This  iuseot,  tliough  included  in   Mr.  Cox's 
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handbook,  is  not  mentioned  either  in  Dr.  Sharp's  list  or  in  the 
more  recent  one  by  Mr.  Francis  Pascoe,  just  published.  It  may 
not  have  been  discovered  in  Britain  prior  to  the  date  of  Dr. 
Sharp's,  but  T  see  no  reason  for  its  being  omitted  in  Mr. 
Pascoe's,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  native.  I  have 
also  met  with  the  following  Coleoptera  in  this  neighbourhood 
during  the  past  summer  :—Lisso6?e/?ia  cursor,  Agrilus  angustulus, 
Atemeles  emarginatus,  Lyperus  flavipes,  Melanotus  castaneipeSy 
Callidium  violaceum,  Erirhinus  tortrix,  Mantura  obtusata, 
Prionus  coriarius,  and  Megacronus  cingulatus.  On  the  whole, 
however,  insects  have  been  scarce  this  season,  more  especially 
the  aculeate  Hymenoptera  and  the  Ichneumons.  —  Edward 
Capron,  M.D.  ;  Shere,  Surrey,  August  14,  1882. 

Notes  on  the  Life-history  of  Ph^don  tumidulum,  Kirhy. 
— Wishing  to  ascertain  if  Heracleum  Sphondylium  was  really  the 
food -plant  of  this  beetle,  I  commenced  searching  early  in  the 
spring  in  the  hope  of  finding  eggs  deposited  on  the  plant.  In 
this,  however,  I  was  disappointed ;  but  on  the  evening  of  May 
7  th  I  came  upon  a  colony  of  some  hundreds  of  tiny  black 
coleopterous  larvae  feeding  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and 
from  their  general  resemblance  to  certain  phytophagous  larvae 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  I  concluded  they  were  those  of 
Phcedon,  Even  here  I  failed  to  detect  the  vestige  of  an  egg, 
although,  judging  from  what  they  had  eaten,  the  larvae  had  been 
hatched  but  a  very  short  time.  The  spot  being  unlikely  to  be 
disturbed,  I  resolved  to  leave  the  little  grubs  on  the  growing 
plants  until  I  thought  them  about  full-fed,  at  which  time  I  secured 
about  a  dozen  of  the  largest,  and  placed  them  in  a  jar  with  food, 
and  a  layer  of  earth  at  the  bottom.  Some  of  them  continued 
feeding,  but  others  burrowed  at  once,  and  the  first  beetle  emerged 
on  the  29th  of  June.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  in  their  natural 
state  they  pass  from  the  egg  to  the  imago  in  about  eight  weeks 
When  first  discovered  the  young  larv^  were  dull  black,  but  became 
lighter  with  each  successive  moult,  until  they  were  of  an  olive- 
green,  with  head,  legs,  and  tubercles  (of  which  there  were  four  on 
each  segment)  shining  black.  When  full-fed  they  descend  to  the 
ground,  burrow,  and  change  to  pupae.  These  latter  are  pale 
yellow  at  first,  but  eventually  become  of  an  ochreous  colour,  very 
convex  above,  head  depressed,  legs  lightly  folded  against  the 
thorax,   and   the   wings    and   elytra  brought   round   under   the 
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abdomen.  The  newly-emerf^ed  beetle  is  pale  yellow,  with  two 
bUck  spots,  sometimes  connuent,  on  the  thorax,  but  the  insect 
does  not  appear  to  leave  its  burrow  until  it  has  assumed  its  normal 
tint  of  metallic-blue  or  bronze,  which  is  effected  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  The  above  confinns  the  opinion  to  which  I  gave 
expression  at  page  24  of  the  present  volume,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  hog-weed  is  the  only  food-plant  of  this  insect. 
With  regard  to  the  other  species,  P.  cocJUearia  lias  br« 
usual  in  a  watercress-bed,  and  also  attacked  some  radishes  in  <>.> 
garden,  but  as  yet  I  have  failed  to  detect  1\  betiUa  (Sharp's  Cat.) 
anywhere.  —  Thomas  H.  Hart;  Kingsnorth,  Ashford,  Kent. 
July  «,  1882. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Ljemophlceus  ferruoineds, 
SUpkens, — So  little  is  known  about  the  larve  of  British 
Coleoptera  that  I  think  any  information  respecting  them  shouM 
be  at  once  recorded,  and  therefore  I  send  you  a  description  of  the 
larva  of  LamophUetut  ferruginous,  Steph.,  a  species,  the  larva  of 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  described,  and  which  I  have  recently 
reared  upon  the  cork  of  a  bottle  containing  British  MoUusca  in 
spirits  of  wine.  The  larvro  were  discovered  in  some  numbers 
tunnelling  the  cork  in  all  directions.  Long,  rather  narrow  and 
depressed,  slightly  convex  above,  flat  below,  of  a  pale  yellowish 
white  colour,  except  the  head  and  last  segment,  which  are 
brownish  yellow.  Head  a  little  broader  than  long,  flattened, 
sparingly  covered  with  short  silky  hairs,  strongly  emarginate 
behind,  anterior  and  lateral  margins  rounded,  posterior  margin 
usually  hidden  beneath  the  first  thoracic  segment,  although  the 
larva  has  the  power  of  projecting  the  head  considerably  beyon<l 
it ;  marked  with  a  narrow  brown  stripe,  commencing  at  each  side 
of  the  base  of  the  labrum  and  contiimed  to  the  posterior  margin ; 
labnim  small,  nearly  semicircular ;  mandibles  short,  strong,  and 
simple;  labium  clothed  with  minute  hairs;  labial  palpi  v  rv 
•mail,  composed  of  two  jointK,  the  second  being  slightly  the  Im 
and  thickened  at  the  apex  ;  maxilla)  short,  incurved,  lobe  small ; 
maxillary  palpi  four-jointed,  of  which  the  first  three  are  equal  in 
length,  the  fourth  being  narrower,  and  as  long  as  the  seoond  and 
third  together;  antennn  formed  of  four  joints,  the  basal  Urge 
and  broad,  the  second  much  narrower  and  not  so  long,  the  third 
as  long  as  the  two  first,  gradually  thickening  towards  tlie 
extremity  and  bearing  a  minute  spinous  excrescence  at  its  apex, 
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the  fourth  narrow  and  not  quite  so  long  as  the  preceding. 
Thoracic  segments  semitransparent,  sparingly  covered  with  hairs, 
anterior  angles  rounded.  Abdominal  segments  increasing  in 
width  until  the  fifth  is  reached,  when  they  rapidly  decrease ;  the 
eighth  longer  than  the  others,  having  the  posterior  angles  very 
obtuse ;  anal  segment  narrow,  and  terminated  by  two  sharp  rigid 
spines,  in  some  specimens  slightly  curved  inwards.  Nine  pairs  of 
stigmata.  Legs  well  developed,  and  covered  with  fine  hairs; 
claws  small,  simple,  and  sharply  pointed.  Length,  4  mm. ; 
greatest  width,  |  m.  This  larva  is  easily  distinguished  from  that 
of  Lcemopliloeus  Dufourii,  Laboulb^ne  (described  by  M.  Edouard 
Perris  in  the  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  3rd  series,  vol.  i.,  p.' 618), 
by  having  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head  concave  or  arcuate, 
instead  of  straight.  It  also  differs  in  this  particular  from  the 
larva  of  L.  ater,  Oliv.  (Cucujus  sjMrtii,  Curtis),  a  figure  and  short 
description  of  which  appeared  in  Westwood's  '  Introduction  to  the 
Modern  Classification  of  Insects,'  vol.  i.,  p.  146.  The  larva  of 
L.  ferrugineus  is  very  distinct  from  either  of  those  of  the  above- 
mentioned  species,  but  space  does  not  admit  of  my  entering  into 
minor  differences  ;  they  will,  however,  readily  be  made  out  upon 
reference  to  the  original  descriptions. — H.  Sidney  Olliff  ;  36, 
Mornington  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  August  12,  1882. 

[Compare  Carpentier's  note  on  the  larva  of  Lcemophloeus 
ferrugineus  in  Bull.  Soc.  Linn,  de  la  Nord  du  France  for  April, 
1877.— E.  A.  F.] 

LiMNERiA  Kriechbaumeri,  Bridgmau. — This  Ichneumon  I 
have  bred  from  the  larva  of  Tceniocampa  stahilis,  and  it  always 
emerges  when  its  victim  is  nearly  ready  to  moult  for  the  fourth 
time.  Its  cocoon  is  oval  in  shape,  and  of  a  chocolate  colour,  with 
a  central  whity-brown  zone,  and  is  6  mm.  in  length  and  4  in 
breadth.  The  object  of  my  writing  this  note  is  to  record  the  very 
strange  propensity  the  pupa  has  of  jumping.  I  first  noticed  this 
peculiarity  about  sixteen  years  ago;  since  that  I  have  often 
exhibited  it  to  my  non-entomological  friends  as  a  "  curious  jump- 
ing seed."  I  have  known  it  to  jump  four  feet  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  about  two  feet  when  a  perpendicular  bound  has 
been  tried.  I  have  closely  watched  it  many  times,  but  could 
never  see  any  preparation  by  contraction  or  otherwise  before  the 
jump;  and  from  experiments  I  have  made  with  cocoons  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  jumping  is  done  to  secure  for  themselves 
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shelter  during  the  time  the  species  is  in  pupa,  for  I  find  if  they 
are  taken  from  the  leaf  and  placed  in  moss  they  soon  work  them- 
selves down  by  rolling  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  if  placed 
in  a  box  the  jumping  continues  many  days ;  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  get  so  exhausted  witli  the  effort  that 
they  seldom  come  to  maturity.  L.  KriechbautMri  escapes  from 
its  victim,  while  the  larva  is  on  the  tree,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  does  not  emerge  from  the  cocoon  until  the  following  April.  I 
believe  it  confines  its  attacks  to  T,  sUibilis ;  so  far  I  have  not 
obtained  it  from  anything  else. — G.  C.  Bionell  ;  Stonehouse, 
August  7,  1  BBS. 

External  Parasites  of  Spiders. — Mr.  Fitch,  in  his  paper 
on  this  subject  (Entom.  xv.  109),  does  not  mention  the  exhibition, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  February  15th,  IBBl, 
of  examples  of  Acrodactyla  degener,  Haliday,  bred  by  myself  in 
the  preceding  year  from  larv«D  adhering  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
abdomen  of  two  species  of  spider, — Linyphia  obscura,  BL,  and 
L.  zebrifia,  Menge.  The  empty  cocoons  and  spiders  were  also 
exhibited.  Fuller  details  of  the  above  were  published  in  April, 
IBBl,  in  *  Spiders  of  Dorset,'  part  ii.,  p.  579,  by  the  present 
writer.  The  name  of  the  parasite  was,  by  a  clerical  error,  given 
■s  Acrodactyla  Degeerii ;  corrected,  however,  in  the  **  errata." 
These  Lutsb  are  in  some  seasons  very  abundant :  I  have  found 
them  not  only  on  the  above-named  spiders,  but  on  several  species 
of  Theridion,  as  well  as  on  other  species  of  Linyphia^  and  on 
some  Epeirids.  It  is  possible  that  more  than  one  species  of 
parasite  has  been  concerned,  though  all  the  larvm  which  have 
come  under  my  own  notice  appeared  to  be  identical.  Mr.  Parfitt 
teems  to  have  been  under  the  impression  tliat  the  larva  from 
which  he  bred  Acrodactyla  degener  was  an  internal  parasite, 
obliged  to  come  outside  owing  to  the  body  of  the  spider  not  being 
large  enough  to  contain  it.  This  is,  I  tliink,  a  mistake.  T* 
external  parasttet  are  probably  hatclied  from  eggs  affix 
outer  surface  of  the  spider's  abdomen,  or  at  any  rate  very  shghtly 
inaerted.— (Rev.)  O.  P.  Caiiuiudoe  ;  Bloxworth  Rectory,  August 
1, 188». 

EEmATmL—Ai  p.  100,  vol.  xv.  of  Entom.,  for  (\enouympha 
DavuM  read  Chortobiui  Pamph'duM. 
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OBSERVATIONS   UPON   OUR   PLANT-MINING   AND    GALL 
MAKING   DIPTERA   AND  HYMENOPTERA  IN    1882. 

By  Peteu  Inchbald,  F.L.S. 

March  10th.  —  The  deflected  rosettes  on  small  bushes  of 
Salix  caprcea  gave  forth  their  tenants,  which  continued  to  emerge 
during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  March.  The  gall-gnats  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  Cecidomyia  rosaria  of  the  vertical 
rosette,  which  is  fully  a  month  later  in  putting  on  its  wings. 
The  deflection  of  the  branches  that  bear  the  rosette  is  very 
remarkable,  the  stems  sometimes  offering  the  appearance  of  a 
loop.  One  bush  gave  me  a  score  such  deflected  leaf- tufts,  and 
not  a  single  upright  one  was  visible  on  the  bush. 

March  24th. — A  hymenopteron  (Cryptocampus  pentandrce, 
Retz.)  first  emerged  from  woody  galls  of  Salix  pentandra,  a 
somewhat  local  northern  willow.  The  galls,  which  vary  in  size 
from  a  hazel-nut  to  an  almond,  contain  about  ten  tenants,  which 
exist  as  larvae  till  the  winter,  pupating  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
They  continue  to  appear  as  imagines  during  March  and  April. 
According  to  Mr.  Fitch  the  Cryptocampus  is  identical  with  the 
one  described  so  accurately  by  Thomson.  I  bred  nearly  a 
hundred  from  the  galls  I  had  gathered  before  the  winter. 

March  26th. — Cecidomyia  hetidce  came  forth  in  fair  abundance 
from  the  catkins  of  the  birch  of  the  previous  year.  It  utilises 
the  winged  seed  as  food  and  shelter,  modifying  it  to  its  wants. 
The  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a  thin,  white,  papery  case.  The  imago 
puts  on  wings  between  7  and  8  o'clock  a.m.,  if  the  morning  be 
bright  and  sunny.  I  saw  several  emerge,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  the  transformation- scene  is  at  an  end.  The  termination  of 
the  oviduct  of  the  little  red  gnat  is  white,  as  stated  by  Walker. 

2f 
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Like  80  many  of  the  CeadamyidsB,  it  is  very  lively  in  itB  move- 


March  29th. — Sent  ta  Dr.  Meade  specimens  of  a  miner  of  the 
Tartarian  honeysuckle  that  came  forth  this  day  from  its  pupa  in 
the  mine,  where  it  had  remained  inactive  since  July,  1881.  Dr. 
Meade  says,  in  a  letter  dated  March  81st,  ''  The  little  miner  of 
the  honeysuckle  leaves  appears  to  he  an  example  (female)  of 
the  A^ramyxa  geniculata.  Fallen.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  its 
life-history,  and  it  is  said  to  be  rare.'* 

March  SOth. — A  little  Ceddomyia  emerged  from  deflected 
rosettes  of  the  true  Salijc  repcns.  The  rosettes  or  leaf-tufts  are 
▼ery  small,  but  beautifully  symmetrical.  I  can  hardly  consider 
it  as  identical  with  our  old  friend  C.  rosaria,  though  quite  aware 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  modified  by  circumstauccs  so  far  as  size  and 
contour.  Another  inKCct- problem  that  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily 
solved! 

April  25th. — Tlie  first  gall-gnat,  the  true  C,  rosaria^  emerged 
from  the  vertical  leaf-rosettes  of  Salix  capraa,  upwards  of  a 
month  later  than  the  reputed  C.  rosaria  that  came  forth  from  the 
deflected  rosettes  on  the  same  species  of  willow. 

May  4th. — Cecids  emerging  from  the  vertical  (all)  rosettes  of 
Salix  alba.  Modification  of  the  long  narrow  leaves  of  this 
species  to  the  exigencies  of  the  tenants.  Reputed  identity 
between  the  two  imagines. 

May  18th. — Bar- winged  fly  (Trypeta  cylindrica,  Desvoidy) 
bred  from  the  seed-heads  of  Ccntaurea  nigra.  Feeds,  according 
to  Loew,  on  the  seeds  or  receptacle  of  various  Composites  on  the 
Continent.  Pupa  lies  loonf  and  exposed  among  the  fluflf,  short 
and  tufted,  of  the  seeds. 

May  Slst. —  Another  gall-gnat  {Ceadomyia  salirit)  coming 
from  the  woody  branch-galls  of  Salix  citierea.  The  terminal  and 
lateral  branches  are  both  galled,  the  gall  appropriating  the  sap 
thai  should  have  supported  the  shoots,  which  frequently  perish 
in  their  efidrti  to  gubsist.  Dr.  Meade  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
"  This  tpeeias  ia  very  similar  to  C.  ro§aria,  hut  has  a  little  tuft 
of  white  hairs  over  the  mouth. ' 

June  8rd.  —  Ik>th  CardamintM  ^prateMts  and  amara)  giving 
evidflDee  of  their  flowers  terving  af  food  to  the  larve  of  Cen- 
iomffia  catdamMU,  Flowers  distorted  by  the  larv».  Styles, 
■lameDf,  lepali,  petaU,  capsule,  ail  showing  the  effects  of  their 
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depredations.  Cardamines  so  affected  growing  on  wet  and 
spongy  ground.  The  white  petals  of  0.  amara  assume  the  deep 
purple  hue  of  C.  pratensis,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  species  except  by  the  leaves.  I  am  looking  for  the 
imagines  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  April  of  1883.  Winnertz 
reared  the  Httle  gall-gnat  in  1853.  After  many  fruitless  attempts 
he  says  he  reared  forty-nine  males  and  forty-six  females. 

June  4th. — Bedeguar  Cynips  (Rhodites  rosce)  emerging  very 
abundantly  from  the  mossy  tufts  on  the  stems  of  Rosa  canina  of 
the  previous  year.  Bred  upwards  of  two  score.  Very  few  appa- 
rently were  ichneumoned  last  autumn. 

June  7th. — The  tenants  of  the  stunted  acorns  of  Quercus 
pedunculata  prove  to  be  Synergus  evanescens.  Mr.  Fitch  kindly 
forwarded  the  insect,  for  more  perfect  recognition,  to  Dr.  Mayr. 
It  is  thus  not  the  original  house-builder,  but  simply  a  tenant ! 
Its  habits  of  life  are  peculiar,  and  certainly  need  closer  observation 
in  England.  I  bred  nearly  a  hundred  of  both  sexes  of  the 
Synergus  evanescens.     The  original  builder  is  not  known. 

June  10th. — The  tendrilled  leaves  of  the  pea  mined  artisti- 
cally by  the  larva  by  Phytomyza  afftnis,  Macquart,  the  P.  nigri- 
cornis  of  Curtis.  The  pupa-case  is  imbedded  at  the  end  of  the 
mine.  I  noticed  the  emerging  of  the  imago  from  the  mine  very 
early  in  the  morning.     Wings  long  in  expanding. 

June  19th. — In  January  last  Mr.  Bloomfield  kindly  sent  me, 
from  the  Sussex  coast  near  to  Hastings,  dipterous  wens  that  were 
obtained  from  the  thistle  (Carduus  arvensis).  These  were 
tenanted  by  the  pupae  of  a  Urophora  {Urophora  Cardui),  as 
their  markings  distinctly  showed.  I  put  them  into  a  glass-topped 
box,  occasionally  moistening  them  with  water  so  as  to  assimilate 
Nature  in  her  ways  and  means.  Just  before  midsummer-day 
the  tenants  of  the  gall  began  to  emerge.  I  bred  fully  fifty,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  females. 

June  21st.— Galled  heads  of  the  hardhead  {Centaurea  nigra) 
accompanied  the  thistle-galls,  and  these  gave  me  an  abundant 
progeny.  I  would  remark  that  the  economy  of  this  bar-wing 
{Urophora  solstitialis)  differs  from  that  of  Trypeta  cylindrica, 
which  frequents  the  same  flower-heads,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
always  pupates  without  any  hard  woody  gall,  the  former  invari- 
ably shrouds  itself  in  a  hard  case,  being  the  outcome  of  the 
seeds  or  receptacle. 
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June  29tb.— Bred  the  beet-fly  {Chortophila  Uta)  from  another 
of  the  Chenopod  family,  the  AtripUx  BabingUmii,  from  Conway 
Bay,  in  North  Wales.  Thiw  makes  the  eighth  reprew'ntfttive  of 
the  clan  that  has  yielded  me  the  fly. 

July  7th.  —  The  mines  of  the  snowberry-ioavtH  {.^i/mphoria 
rtictmo$a)  gave  me  the  Phytnmyza  nigricam  of  Macquart  in  fair 
abundance.  Weyenbergh,  1  believe,  named  this  identical  species 
HofUmentii  atx)ut  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  under  the 
impreesion  that  it  was  a  nova  »pecic»,  as  it  might  be  at  that 
time.  He  remarks  in  his  notice  thereof  that  the  larva,  in 
feeding,  left  behind  it  a  line  of  frass,  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Seplicula  larva.  This  I  found  to  be  the  case.  The  mines, 
which  are  conspicuous  on  the  leaves  of  the  shrub,  are  much  con- 
torted and  white. 

July  10th. — The  leaf-mines  of  Ranunculus  repens,  and  beauti- 
ful mines  they  are,  yielded  me  Phytomyza  jUiva,  but  not  in  any 
abundance.  The  pupad  are  of  a  bottle-green  colour.  The  larvae 
papated  fireely,  creeping  forth  from  the  mine  and  attaching  their 
pupa-cases  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass-topped  box.  It 
is  possible  that  the  pupae  missed  the  necessary  moisture,  for  the 
imagines  only  sparingly  emerged.  The  flies  are  yellow  in  colour, 
and  very  restless. 

July  21st. — '*  Onion  flies  *'  beginning  to  issue  in  some  plenty 
from  pupahood.  The  s|>ecies  that  affected  our  onion-beds  here 
is  Chortophila  platura.  This  fly  was  known  to  Goureau  as 
affecting  the  shallots  on  the  Continent.  The  larva  gradually 
reduces  the  plants  into  a  stinking  mass.  Pupates  below  the  sod 
near  the  bulb,  and  puts  on  wings  in  due  course.  Dr.  Meade,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  July,  states  that  he  has  bred  from  them 
two  Chortophilas  distinct  from  mine,  viz.,  C  cHicrura,  Rondani, 
and  C.  rarieotoTt  Meigen.  These  facts  show,  he  adds,  "  that  the 
onion  tribe  is  preyed  upon  by  several  species  of  Anthommidie,  so 
that  none  can  be  called  par  excellence  the  onion -fly.' 

July  24th. — Bred  the  beot-fly  from  another  of  the  Cht  n 
tribe  {AtripUx  trianguLtrtM),  found  as  a  food-plant  on  the  S< 
eoatt.    This  discovery,  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  was  briefly  notii  < 
1880,  though  the  species  of  AtripUx  was  not  truly  named.    The 
more  I  look  into  this  beet-feeder  and  its  food-plants  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  food-pbint, 
if  it  savour  of  the  Chenopod  tribe. 
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July  26th. — Parasites  bred  from  the  snowberry-miner.  They 
are  named  by  Mr.  Fitch  Colastes  braconius,  HaUday.  Brischke, 
he  remarks,  has  also  bred  it  from  leaf-miners. 

July  31st. — Phytomyza  alhiceps,  bred  from  larvae  that  fed  on 
the  ragwort  {Senecio  jacohcea),  covering  its  leaves  with  its  pretty 
white  mines.  It  is  one  of  the  most  polyphagous  of  the  group, 
according  to  Scholtz  and  Hardy ;  Hardy,  indeed,  bred  this  fly 
from  both  ragwort  and  groundsel.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  P.  qfflnis,  and  it  may  be,  as  Dr.  Meade  remarks,  only  a  variety 
of  that  species. 

August  1st. — Cecidomyia  veronicce  emerging  from  the  woolly 
leaf-galls  of  the  speedwell  {Veronica  chamcedrys).  I  bred  this 
gall-gnat  so  early  as  September,  1860.  I  have  noticed  the 
Veronica  serpylUfolia  apparently  galled  by  the  same  gnat  as  is 
V,  montana  on  the  Continent.  The  larvae  pupate  within  the 
pair  of  woolly  leaves  that  terminate  the  stem. 

August  4th. — Grubs  of  the  "  carrot-fly  "  (Psilarosce)  apparent 
in  the  affected  roots.  Larvae  worming  the  root  and  protruding 
from  the  tunnels  made  thereby.  Larvae  all  pupated  within  the 
soil  before  the  20th  of  the  month.  Noticed  upwards  of  a  score, 
which  may  give  forth  the  imagines  in  September  or  remain  in 
pupahood  till  the  spring  of  next  year.  It  would  seem  that 
several  generations  of  this  fly  occur  during  the  year.  Pupa- 
case  pale  ochreous,  with  slightly  darker  tips.  Smaller  than  that 
of  the  onion-fly. 

August  5th. — Willow  sawfly  (Nematus  croceus)  put  on  wings. 
I  found  the  larvae  feeding  on  the  goat  willow  (Salix  caprcea)  on 
the  4th  of  June.  They  pupated  on  the  10th,  and  the  imagines 
began  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  close  of  July  and  beginning 
of  August.  The  larvae  much  resemble  the  gooseberry  sawfly 
larvae,  but  the  colours  are  more  bright  and  vivid.  The  imago  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  gooseberry-fly,  and  of  a  saffron-yellow. 
VoUenhoven  figures  it  under  the  name  of  N.  trimaculatus,  a  not 
inappropriate  name. 

August  23rd. — Helichrysum  leaves  mined  by  some  dipteron. 
Mines  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Phytomyza  albiceps, 
and  I  quite  expect  that  it  will  prove  to  be  that  species,  which  is 
so  truly  polyphagous.  I  believe  the  species  of  Helichrysum  is 
hracteatum. 

August  28tli. — Hatching  of  Cecido7nyia  veronicce  from  another 
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of  our  native  speedwells  (F.  ierpyUifolia).  The  larvae  feed 
belween  the  thickened  upper  leaves  and  pupate  therein.  F. 
terpyllifoUa  is  a  smooth  species,  so  that  the  nidus  is  free  from 
the  wooUiness  so  visible  in  that  of  V.  cliamadry$. 

Fulvith  Orange,  Dear  Hftrrogate,  Ang.  SI,  18S1. 
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Bv  John  H.  Bbidoman  and  Edwaud  A.  Fitch. 

No.  III.— CRYPT1D.«  (eontinufd). 

Stilpnus,  Orav. 

A.  Abdumen  black;  aiiteiiiiaB  with  seventeen  joints. 

a.  Trochanters  black  (female). 

Femora  and  tibie  red :  aculeus  exserted,  but  very  short. 

2.  (Uplanatus,  1|  line. 

b.  Trocbantera  red  (males  and  females). 

4t  LegB  red;  comb  more  or  less  black.                1.  ijagaUt,  1| — 2  lines. 
tm  Lf^  red. 8.  pavonia,  1|  line. 

B.  Middle  of  abdomen  red,  sometimes  black  (females). 

a.  FUgellum  of  antt^nnie  15-juinted.  5.  blandui,  l\ — 2  liuea. 

b.  Flagellum  of  anteniiiB  14jointed.  4.  ifryoJum,  3  lines. 

Gravenborst,  who  described  four  species,  placed  this  genus  in 
the  Ichneumonids,  but  remarked  on  its  affinity  to  some  of  the 
smaller  species  of  Cryptus  and  Phygadeuon,  and  to  HemiteUs,  Most 
recent  authors,  following  Taschenberg,  have  included  StUpnui  in 
the  CryptidsB,  although  it  has  not  an  exsurted  ovipositor.  Haliday 
says :  '*  This  genus  is  more  allied  to  HemiUlen  than  to  any  other 
Ichueumouids ;  the  males  of  Stilpnus,  and  some  species  of 
Atraetodei,  are  also  very  similar"  (Curt.,  Brit.  Ent,  888).  In  the 
*  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  Haliday  described  sixteen  species  of 
Atractodes,  and  of  his  A,  vestali*  writes:  **  This  species  might 
perhaps  with  equal  reason  be  referred  to  the  genus  StUpnu$; 
indeed  any  definite  line  drawn  between  these  two  genera  mutt  be 
arbitrary"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  IIH;  1889).  Thonison  carries  out  these 
views  when  be  unites  Stilpnus  and  Atractodts  in  his  tribe 
Stalpnina,  which  follows  his  Hemitelina  (Opusc.  Kut,  408).  The 
speciaa*  which  are  difficult  to  dilTerentiate,  are  not  rare  in  Britain. 
S.  dryadmm  b  beautifully  figured  by  Curtis  (Brit.  Ent.,  pi.  888)» 
and  If  outlined  in  VoUeuhoTen'K  *  Scliotsen*  (pt.  1,  pi.  i.,  fig.  4). 
Unibrtttuaiely  but  little  in  known  of  the  biology  of  this  genot. 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Butler  bred  one  specimen  of  S.  deplanatus  from  a  silky 
white  cylindrical  cocoon,  with  an  opaque  white  girdle  round  its 
centre,  which  was  3  lines  long.  The  host  was  a  lepidopterous 
larva,  feeding  on  honeysuckle,  collected  in  Brecknockshire. 
Brischke  says  that  S.  gagates  is  a  parasite  of  Anthomyia 
radicum.  The  fact  of  a  species  being  bred  from  a  cocoon  shows 
that  the  genus  does  not  belong  to  the  Ichneumonidse. 

Phygadeuon,  Grav, 
Section  1. — Scutellum  and  abdomen  black. 

A.  Antennae  entirely  black  (females). 

a.  Metathoracic  areas  complete  and  distinct;   J st  abdominal  segment 

aciculate. 

*  Front  legs  black,  hind  ones  partly  chestnut ;   aculeus  only  just 

exserted. 4.  flavimanus,  3^  lines. 

■'r-'fi  Legs  red,  hind  coxae  brown  ;  aculeus  about  one-fourth  of  abdomen. 

1.  caliginosus,  2^ — 3  lines. 

b.  Metathoracic  areae  not  cgmplete  ;  legs  red,  hind  coxae  darker ;  1st 

segment  partly  aciculate  ;  aculeus  about  one- fourth  of  abdomen. 

60.  corruptor,  "2^ — 3  lines. 

B.  Antennae  red  at  the  base,  not  white-ringed  (females). 

a.  Metathoracic  areae  complete  and  distinct. 

Metathorax  bispined ;  1st  and  2nd  segments  polished ;  femora 
and  tibiae  red,  apex  of  hinder  blackish  ;  aculeus  nearly  half  of 
abdomen.         -         -         -         -         36.  affiictor,  nearly  3  lines. 

b.  Metathoracic  areae  not  complete  Bnd  distinct. 

*  Coxae  and  trochanters  black  ;  aculeus  only  just  projecting. 

41.  cephalotes,  3j — Splines. 
Note. — Gravenhorst  says  of  the  antennae,  *'  6-9  supra  albidis"; 
but  Taschenberg  makes  no  mention  of  the  whitish  marks. 
n==J<   Legs  red  ;  antennae  red-brown  ;  aculeus  half  of  abdomen. 

59.  brevicornis,  3  lines. 

C.  Antennae  white-ringed  (females). 

a.  Metathoracic  areae  complete  and  distinct. 

1st  segment  aciculate ;  greater  part  of  femora  and  tibiae  red ; 
aculeus  about  one- fifth  of  abdomen.         -       3.  nigrita,  v>f  lines. 

b.  Thoracic  areae  not  complete. 

Coxae  red  ;  aculeus  rather  more  than  half  of  abdomen. 

V  Inner  orbits  white.         -         -         -         -      61.  oviventris,  3  Hnes. 

*=:=  Inner  orbits  black. 

I  Hind  tarsi  pale-ringed.  -         -         -  tarsatus,  3—4  lines. 

II  Hind  tarsi  not  pale-ringed.     -         -        .-        67.  fortipes,  3i  hnes. 

a.  Metathoracic  arese  complete  and  distinct. 

D.  Antennae  black  (males). 

a.  Metathoracic  areae  complete  and  distinct. 

*  Supero-medial    area    broader   than    long,    or   as    broad    as    long, 

hexagonal. 
f  All  the  coxae  and  trochanters  black. 
I  1st  segment  of  abdomen  very  broad  and  strongly  keeled. 

3.  nigrita,  2|  lines. 
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l\  Itt  segment  much  narrower  tnd  toaroelj  Iraeled. 

4.  jiavimanut,  'i^ — '^i  Hues. 
H  Front  ooxe  and  trocbiuters  pale,  hind  ones  black. 

0*4.  nycthmMTUMf  8 — 3^  liuas. 
Ht  All  the  ooie  and  trochanters  whitish  to  pale  yellow. 

(U.  oriretUris,  '2|  lines. 
**  Supero*medial  area  broader  than  long,  alinoKt  Bomicircular. 

1.  calitjinosus,  'H^ — *2i  linet. 
***  Supero-medial  area  distinctlj  lunger  than  broad. 

87.  emettniui,  U^  lines, 
b.  Metatboracic  areo  not  complete  and  distinct 

Metathorax  with  two  croas  lines :  supero-medial  area  not  closed  at 
the  siides. 

♦  Hind  Ursi  not  white-ringed.  41.  cephaloUt,  8| — 3i  lines. 
**  Hind  tarsi  distinctly  white-ringed.  •        tantUtu,  4^  lines. 

Skotion  M, — Sculellum  pale ;  abdomen  black. 

Female.         •  87.  cinctoritUt  ^^-—^l  lines. 

Sbctiom  8. — Scutellum  pale ;  abdomen  red  and  black. 

A.  Meuthoracic  area?  incomplete  (femalesj. 

Anteiiiiee  tricoloured;  aculeus  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
abdomen. 

a.  Abdomen  red,  apex  black.  44.  congruem^  8—4^  lines. 

b.  1st  to  8rd  segments  of  abdomen  red.        48.  tjraminicola,  'Z^  lines. 

B.  Metatboracic  aresB  complete  and  distinct  (males). 
Supero>medial  area  never  quadrate ;  middle  of  abdomen  red ;   face 

white-marked. 
K.  Front  coxm  dark. 

*  Metathorax  without  spines.          •         -  16.  cretahu,  *2l  lines. 
**  Metathorax  with  very  prominent  spines.  UU.  pumilio,  U^ — 8  lines. 

b.  Front  coxiB  and  trocbanten*  pale.  '.^l.  tarvatu$,  8|  lines. 

C.  Metatboracic  areas  incomplete  or  indistinct  (males). 
Supero-medial  area,  if  present,  quadrate ;  face  and  mouth  yellowish 

or  pale-marked, 
a.  Antenne  white-ringed.  44.  eon^rumtt,  5  lines, 

b    Antennae  nut  while-ringed. 

*  Middle  of  abdomen  red  ;  tibiae  red,  a|><'x  of  hinder  black. 

f  Front  00X0)  and  trochanters  pale.  58.  nrridena,  'i\ — 8  Hues. 

ff  Front  coxflB  and  true lumters  dark.  61.  jttcitnthu,  '•^ — 4  lines. 

«#   Middle  of  Hl>J(iiiicti  bruwiireJ  :  base  of  hind  tibiie  while  (absent  in 

tt  viu.  50.  Aomonia,  ^  lines. 

Hectiok  4.  —Seutellum  black :  abdomen  red  or  red  and  black. 

A.  Anteniiiv  bUck  (females):  var.  of  fmnator  red  at  the  base, 
a.  MeUtluiracic  areai  oouplete  and  di»iiii(t. 

♦  Abdomen  distinctly  narrower  than  the  ihonix,  luuotMlatu. 

14.  niliduM,  tj|— 8  liiiun. 
«•  Abdomen  as  bruad  a«  the  thorax,  oval. 
*■  \'-  r)  r^*;  i  Hrl  MTguMOJl*  uf  abdom«u  mure  or  1«mi  rod. 
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I  Aculeus  about  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  abdomen. 

8.  funiator,  If — 2  lines, 
tl  Aculeus  half  of  abdomen.       -         -         \:d.  pullator,  Ih—H  line. 
Ill  Aculeus  rather  shorter  than  the  abdomen.        speculator,  2|-'lines. 
fi  2nd  to  6th  segments  red;  aculeus  half  of  abdomen. 

17.  vcujans,  2  lines, 
b.  Metathoracic  arese  incomplete. 

2nd  to  7th  abdominal  segments  red.  48.  scoticm,  3 — 3^  lines. 

B.  AntennsB  black,  red  at  the  base  (females). 
a.  Metathoracic  areas  complete. 
'!'  Ist  abdominal  segment  distinctly  aciculate. 
t  2nd  segment  polished,  at  the  most  with  very  scattered  punctures 

or  aciculations. 
I  Aculeus  about  half  of  abdomen ;  legs  red,  or  almost  entirely  so. 
§  2nd  abdominal  segment  red.         -         nanus,  1^  to  nearly  Ij  line. 
§§  2nd  and  3rd  segments  red,  4th  more  or  less  so. 

7.  rufulus,  about  2i  lines. 
II  Aculeus  very  short ;  middle  of  abdomen  red. 

6.  variabilis,  2^  lines. 
ft  2nd  segment  finely  aciculate ;  aculeus  about  one-fourth  of  abdomen. 

X    CoxsB  black. 33.  semipolitus,  3  lines. 

X  X    Coxae  red. -        12.  cereus,  2  lines. 

**  1st  abdominal  segment  polished,  or  with  very  scattered  punctures 
or  aciculations. 
f  Middle  and  hind  tibiae  not  spined  along  the  outside. 
I  2nd  and  3rd  abdominal  segments,  and  greater  part  of  legs,  red. 

18.  ovatus,  2^  lines. 
II  Abdomen  red,  1st  segment  more  or  less  black. 
§  Aculeus  at  least  one-third  of  abdomen. 
X    Hind  femora  red.  -         -        -         19.  bitinctus,  2— 2i  lines. 

X  X   Hind  femora  more  or  less  black. 

0  Legs  red,  greater  part  of  hind  femora  black. 

24.  plagiator,  If — 3  lines. 
00  Tibiae  and  apex  of  front  femora  red.  25.  erythrogaster,  2  lines. 
§§  Aculeus  very  short;  legs  red.  -         -         20.  exiguus,  1|  line. 

W  Middle  and  hind  tibiae  with  spines  along  the  outside. 

35.  vagabundus,  3 — 4  lines, 
b.  Metathoracic  areae  not  complete. 

Segments  1st  to  4th,  front  femora  and  tibiae,  red. 

42.  rufinuSj  3  lines. 

C.  Antennae  red-ringed  (females). 
Metathoracic  areae  complete  and  distinct. 

^^  1st  segment  distinctly  aciculate. 

Middle  of  abdomen  and  legs  almost  entirely  red. 

7.  rufulus,  2^  lines. 
**  1  st  and  2nd  segments  polished. 

Abdomen  red,  petiole  black ;  tibiae  and  apex  of  front  femora  red. 

25.  erythrogaster  var.,  2  lines. 

D.  Antennae  white-ringed  (females). 

a.  Metathoracic  areae  complete  and  distinct. 

=i'  x\bdomen  and  legs  red ;  petiole  and  coxae  black  ;  hind  and  middle 
tibiae  spined  outside.       -         -      35.  vagabundus,  2^ — 3^  lines. 

2  G 
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^*  SegmaoU  dud  and  Srd  and  greater  part  of  legs  red;  nculeus  hnK 
of  abdomen;  apex  of  abdomen  white  '•  fuhjent,  3  X\nv>. 

b.  MeUthoraeie  aree  not  complete  and  distinct. 

*  Meutborax  ao  rough  that  tne  areas  are  not  diutinct. 

\  Abdomen  red:  libiie  partly  white.        88.  parritentrU,  8— i  linea. 
It  Segments  2nd  to  3nJ,  femora  and  tibias,  re<i :  upox  of  hinder  black. 

80.  quadrispinnSt  S—A  lines. 
^*  Metathorax  not  so  roughened,  mor«  or  lesH  dlHtiiictly  rugose. 
I  1st  Slid  2nd  ubdominal  seffmenls  polished. 
§  .\bdomen  rod,  petiole  black. 
X    Inner  orhiis  above  the  antennae  red.  46.  errator,  4  lines. 

X  X    Inner  orbits  not  red.       • 

0  Hind  tibia;  red,  apex  black ;  legs  rather  stout. 

47.  abdotninator,  2 — Si  lines. 
00  Hind  tibiae  bUck,  extreme  base  lighter;  legs  less  short  and  thick. 

40.  obtcuripM,  8^  lines. 
S  Apex  of  abdomen,  and  more  or  less  of  the  1st  segment,  black. 

-(-  Cox»  black. 45.  curria,  8— 4(  linea. 

-♦--»-  Coxae  red.  protia,  2|  — 8  linea. 

]\  l&t  abdominal  segment  acicuiutc,  Wnd  tinely  reticulate. 

Abdumen  red,  a|>ex  black,  anus  white,  legs  red;   aculeua  as  long 
as  the  abdomen.   •  -     68.  Uicteator^  8 — 8|  linea. 

£.  Antennae  tricoloured  (females). 

a.  MeUthoraeie  ares  complete  and  distinct. 

♦  1st  segment  distinctly  aciculate. 

SegmenU  2nd  to  8ni  and  legs  almost  entirely  red ;  aculeus  very 

short 5.  dutiietorufn,  2| — 2}  lines. 

*♦  1st  and   2nd   segments    polished,  at  the    most  with    scattered 
punctures  and  aciculations. 
t  Abdomen  red,  petiole  black. 

1  Middle  and  hind  tibis  with  spines  on  the  outside. 

82.  profligator,  %\ — 8|  lines 
\\  Middle  and  hind  tibia;  without  spines.  26.  6reru,  2 — 2)  lines. 
ft  Apex  of  abdomen  black. 

%  Legs  entirely  red.  •  27.  gravipet,  2|  lines. 

S§  Apex  of  hind  femora  and  tibiae  black.       28.  hiiprobut,  2—8  linea. 

b.  Metathoracic  ares  not  complete  and  dintinct. 

«  1st  seffmeut  not  regularly  punctut^d,  with  Hcattered  punctures  or 
indistinct  aciculations,  generally  polished  in  frout,  and  without 
any  pcrceptilde  bcuipture ;  2nd  segment  polished,  with  now  and 
th«*n  very  fine  st^alttred  punctures 

t  Metathornx  with  two  transverse  lines;  supero*medtal  area  not 
deOnc^i  St  sidi-h.  •  28.  improbuM,  var.,  2 — 8  lines. 

4f  Meutborax  with  one  or  no  transverse  linea,  the  lateiftl  are»  not 
snbdiTkied. 

I  Meutborax  |K)IiHhed. 
Segments  1st  tu  :ird  and  greater  part  of  lags  red:  aeolous  half  of 
abdomeD.  •      .  48.  graminieoln^  2|  linea. 

\\  Meutborax  more  or  Ic-kh  distinctly  rugose. 

I  liind  tibitt*  rt^.  s|xx  black.  •  ft 4.  SpinoUt^  8  lines. 

if  Uiud  ubisb  while  at  tlu?  bsbc.  s|»i'X  black. 

60.  bastJtuMUM,  2 — 84  line*. 
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**  1st  and  2ncl  segments  densely  and  evenly  punctured. 

66.  erythrinus,  2|-  Hues. 
F.  Metathoracic  areae  complete  and  distinct  (males). 

a.  Supero-medial  area  transverse. 

*  Supero-medial  area  hexagonal,  not  rounded  in  front  or  behind. 

t  TibiaB  white-ringed.           -         -         -  38.  parviventris,  4  lines, 

ft  Tibiae  not  white-ringed ;  abdomen  red,  petiole  black. 

I  Middle  and  hind  tibiae  spined  outside.  35.  vagabundus,  4  lines. 
II  Tibiae  not  spined  outside. 

§  Legs  stout,  femora  black.    -         -         -  49.  obscuripes,  4  lines. 

§§  Legs  slender,  femora  red.   -         -         -  47.  abdoininator,  4  lines. 
**  Supero-medial  area  transverse,  rounded  at  least  in  front. 
X    1st  and  2nd  segments  aciculate. 

Greater  part  of  abdomen  and  legs  red.  -      2.  rugulosus,  2i  lines, 
X  X    2nd  segment  polished,  not  aciciilate. 

0  Part  efface  and  front  coxae  white.      -  15.  bifruiis,  2J — 2f  lines. 
00  Face  and  front  coxae  black.        -         -  -       17.  vagans,  2  lines. 

XXX    1st  and  2nd  segments  polished.  34.  subtilicornis,  2 — 2^  hues. 

b.  Supero-medial  area  as  broad  as  long,  but  never  quadrate. 

*  Supero-medial  area  would  be  hexagonal,  but  for  the  bottom  hne 

projecting  inwards  in  the  form  of  an  angle  or  bow. 
f  Mouth  and  inner  orbits  white.       -       11,  jejunator,  2^ — 3^  lines, 
tt  Face  black. 

1  The  3rd  abdominal  segment,  only,  red ;  legs  dark. 

10.  troglodytes,  2  lines. 
II  2nd  to  3rd  or  2nd  to  4th  abdominal  segments  red ;  legs  vary. 
§  2nd  segment  very  indistinctly  aciculate.   6.  variabilis,  2i— 3  lines. 
§§  2nd  segment  not  aciculate.        -         -         8.  fumator.  If — 3  lines. 
**  Supero-medial  area  hexagonal,  with  more  or  less  blunt  angles. 
X    Inner  orbits  white.  -         -         -    56.  basizonus, '2 — 3^  lines. 

X  X   Inner  orbits  black. 

0  All  the  coxae  of  the  same  colour. 
~h  Coxae  and  legs  red,  or  greater  part  red. 
••-H  Coxae  not  darker  than  the  legs ;  base  of  antennae  generally  red. 

5.  dumetorum,  2^ — 2|  lines. 
■K-H--  Coxae  darker  than  the  legs.  -  -  8.  fumator,  If— 3  lines. 
-t--i-  Coxae  black. 

^  All  the  femora  red  or  black.      -         -         -         -      8.  fumator  var. 
u^<^y>  All  the  femora  more  or  less  browned ;   the  hind  ones,  especially, 
very  slender ;  2nd  to  6th  segments  red.         9.  tenuipes,  3  lines. 
00  Hind  coxae  darker  than  the  front  ones. 

Front  and  middle  coxae  more  or  less  red  and  white ;  hind  ones 
black,  or  partly  so.        -         -         "         "         ".     ^'  >wiator  var. 
*i>H'  Supero-medial  area  pentagonal ;    1st  segment  aciculate. 

Middle  of  abdomen  and  legs  partly  red.     23.  ambiguus,  3—3^  lines. 

c.  Supero-medial  area  distinctly  longer  than  broad,  in  shape  pent- 

agonal or  hexagonal, 
f  Inner  orbits  white.  ^  ... 

*  Metathorax   with   lateral   spines;    Jst  segment   with   promnient 

spiracles.  -         -         -         -  64.  sperator,  2i— 3^lmes. 

^i^'-!^  Metathorax   without   lateral  spines;  spiracles    of    1st   segment 
scarcely  perceptible.           -        -  63.  lacteator,  2^—4  hues. 

ft  Inner  orbits  not  white. 
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*  BaM  of  ftotaoiMB  and  back  of  middle  abdommal  sogmento  red. 

'Vi.  arwus^  2  lines. 
;;  Segments  *2Dd  to  4th  or  5th  red ;  base  of  antenne  black. 

05.  proceruMt  *i\ — 5  lines. 
O.  Iletathoracio  ares  tiot  complete  or  distinct  (males). 

*  Metathoru  verj  rough,  so  that  the  area  are  not  diBtiucL 

f  Ist  segment  broad :  apex  of  hind  femora  black:   face  and  from 
ooxe  white-marked.  39.  quadrispimu,  3 — 4  lines. 

H  Ist  segment  narrow ;  bind  femora,  face  and  front  cox®,  black. 

40.  ienili*,  Wf— 3|  lines. 
^*  Metathorax  not  ver}*  rough. 

a.  Metathorax   with   two  cross  lines;    the  supero-medial  area  not 

eloaed  at  the  sides. 
Segments  2nd  to  4th  red,*  or  red  with  dark  bands  ;♦«  femom  and 
tibisB  red,  apex  of  hinder  black. 

*  *2nd  abdominal  segment  smooth.  14.  iiitidus,  2| — 3^  lineft. 
^*  Sod  segment  distinctly  punctate.  •  ManhaUi,  '^  lines. 

b.  Sapero-medial  area  not  closed  above,  in   form  4-  or  6<«ingled ;  if 

dosed  above  then  somewhat  quadrate,  the  upper  lateral  area* 
often  wanting. 

*  Legs  marked  with  white. 

f  Front  coxsB  and  trochanters  white. 

I  Hinder  coxae  black.  -     68.  galactinux,  2J — 3  lines. 

II  Hinder  ooxas  red.  -        •         •         -        28.  improbut,  2 — 3  lines. 
4f  CoxsB  and  trochanters  black. 
§  Internal  orbits,  a  line  below  the  wings  and  ring  of  tarsi,  white. 

09.  sitbgutttittu,  nearly  4  lines. 
SS  Base  of  tibis  and  orbits  white.  50.  Liuizottwt,  almost  4  lines. 

**  Lags  not  marked  with  white ;  middle  uf  abdomen  red. 
X   Cljpeus  and  labrum  whitish.  55.  Idbralit^  3—4  lines. 

X  X   Faoe  not  white-marked. 

0  Metathomcic  spiracles  almost  linear. 

60.  erythrostictus,  \—\^  '••■- 
00  Metathoracic  spiracles  round,  or  nearly  so;   supero-n 

subquadrate. 
^  Greater  part  of  hind  femora  black.     •     5'4.  ammUit,  3 — 5i  lines. 
•4--^  Hind  femora  red,  apex  black.  -57.  tericatit,  3}  lines. 

e.  Sapero-medial  area  not  closed  below,  which  forms  a  long  area  from 

base  to  apei  of  the  metathorax. 
«>  Slanting  part  of  the  metathoru  perpendicular.   70.  $uhtUu,  *Xk  linea. 
<*«  Slanting  part  of  the  meuthorsx  forms  a  continuation  of  the  upper 
part  hj  a  gradual  slo|^. 
i«fllgB  varjr  much  in  colour.  71.  Imurhmiritt  2^ — 2f  lines. 

SicTiox  5. — Thorax  more  or  less  n^i. 

Abdoroea  rod,  apex  black,  anus  white-marked,  antcunw  whit*'- 
ringed  (lemalas). 

*  Hind  (emom  bladL 

i  Head  almost  sottrelj  red.  80.  imigumalor,  9^—3  lines, 

tt  Bmd  almoat  antiraljr  black. 

1  Mctatborade  ai«i  eomplHi*  snd  dititinot    29.  jhtfiitUor,  2|  linm. 
::  MaUUbonDio  aro0  ioc  &h.  tyrmtnuM,  3  linea. 

^«  GrMlsr  part  of  bind  fi  >        >  31.  //o/^W.  2|— 2|  lines. 
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NATURAL   LOCALITIES   OF    BRITISH    COLEOPTERA. 

By  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

No.  VIII.— WATER  COLLECTING  {contimied)— MOSS,  HAYSTACKS,  &c. 

The  Philhydrida,  as  a  general  rule,  are  common,  and  many 
of  the  scarcer  species  are  very  probably  often  passed  over  by 
collectors,  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance  they  bear  to 
commoner  species.  Many  of  the  minuter  groups,  such  as 
Hydrcence  and  Octhehiif  are  best  taken  by  scraping  the  mossy 
sides  of  pools  and  swamps  with  a  net,  having  a  metal  rim,  as 
described  in  last  month's  'Entomologist.'  The  Berosi  are  not 
common,  but  ma}^  occasionally  be  taken  in  abundance ;  I  found 
Berosus  affinis  very  plentifully  on  one  occasion  in  brackish  pits  in 
Lymington  Salterns.  The  Helopliori  are  a  very  unsatisfactory 
group,  and  want  some  one  to  work  them  out  thoroughly; 
several  species  have  lately  been  added  to  the  British  list,  and 
very  probably  others  remain  to  be  discovered.  Hydrophilus  and 
Hydrous  have  already  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  London 
district ;  the  former,  in  spite  of  its  formidable  appearance,  is  a 
vegetable  feeder,  and  may  be  kept  with  safety  in  an  aquarium 
with  fish ;  its  larva,  however,  is  carnivorous,  and  very  voracious. 
Cyclonotum  is  very  common  in  some  localities.  Chontarthria 
appears  to  be  rather  local,  but  may  be  obtained  in  damp  moss  in 
some  abundance  where  it  occurs.  Limnebius  picinus  is  very 
local,  but  abundant  where  it  is  found ;  L.  nitidus  seems  to  be 
rare.     The  other  two  species  of  the  genus  are  common. 

The  Elmides  and  Parnides,  although  not  usually  classed  with 
the  water-beetles,  cannot  be  mentioned  in  any  other  connection. 
The  species  of  Elniis  are  found  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  stones 
under  water,  and  require  a  practised  eye  to  find  them,  as,  at  first 
sight,  they  look  like  so  many  little  shapeless  masses  of  dirt; 
Elmis  (Biieus  is  the  commonest  species,  and  E.  Volkmari  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous.  The  rare  Macronychus  (first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Harris  in  the  Dove,  near  Burton)  is  always 
found  attached  to  logs,  and  never  to  stones.  In  the  same  place  I 
have  found  Potaminus  suhstriatus ;  this  beetle  seems  to  be  found 
almost  always  under  clods  of  earth,  near  the  bank,  that  have  been 
dislodged  and  fallen  into  the  water. 

The  very  rare  Eiibria  palustris  may  almost  be  called  a  water- 
beetle.     The  first  British  specimen  was  taken   by  the  Rev.  H. 
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Matthews,  by  sweeping  iu  |M>ti-|iiin.  m m  Weston,  Oxfordshire: 
although  he  tried  the  same  place  for  some  years,  neither  he  nor 
the  Rev.  A.  Matthews  could  discover  another  specimen,  until  one 
day,  while  searching  the  edges  of  a  small  ditch,  about  a  foot  broad 
and  two  inches  deep,  for  Leutui  rufetcetu  (then  considered  a  rare 
beetle),  the  latter  collector  happened  to  pull  up  some  small  sticks 
from  the  bottom,  and  on  these  he  found  Kubria  in  abundance.  It 
seems  never  to  be  found  except  about  tiie  last  week  in  July. 
Hffdroqfphon  defiexicoUU,  as  its  name  (the  water-cyphon)  implies, 
is  always  found  in  swampy  ground,  if  not  actually  in  the  water. 

The  water  Hemiptera  are  well  worth  working  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Coleoptera.  Many  species,  such  as  Nepa  and  Notonecta,  the 
water- scorpion  and  water- boatman,  are  familiar  to  the  most  casual 
observer  of  pond-life.  Aphelocluirus  and  Mesomeliafurcata  are  very 
rare,  and  have  never  been  taken  in  abundance,  except  by  Dr.  Power; 
the  former  appears  only  to  be  found  in  running  streams.  liaiuUru 
is  rather  rare,  but  is  found  not  uncommonly  near  London  and  Deal. 
The  genus  Corixa  is  very  interesting,  but  very  hard  to  work  out  at 
first :  species  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  pool  and  stream,  and 
new  ones  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  person  who  really  works  the 
genus;  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  species,  although  in 
many  cases  small,  seem  to  be  constant,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  have  not  too  many  species,  and  whether  some  of  them  will  not 
have  to  be  merged  into  otlier  species,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
one  or  two  cases.  Tlie  minuter  water  Hemiptera,  Plea,  Cymatia 
and  Sigara,  are  usually  found  with  the  Corixa^  of  which  the 
species  of  the  two  latter  genera  are  abridged  likenesses. 

The  productiveness  of  moss  on  the  edges  of  ponds  has  already 
heen  spoken  of,  but  the  half- submerged  moss  in  and  under  water- 
falls requires  mention.  It  is  under  tiiis  that  Dianout  afruU$cen$, 
SUnus  Guffnemerit  QuediuM  auricomiu,  and  the  rare  Euryponu 
pieipei,  are  to  be  found.  I  believe  that  the  very  scarce  Jlomalota 
earuUa  has  been  found  in  Derbyshire  in  the  same  way,  but  I  have 
never  taken  it.  The  Klmidrt  seem  to  prefer  stones  in  broken 
water  or  waterfalls.  E,  iulwiolaeeus,  for  instance,  occurs  in 
profusion  under  a  mossy  waterfall,  on  the  shore  near  Steephill. 
Veutnor. 

To  leave  water-colleeting  altogether,  we  may  say  that  moss  in 
•ny  locality  is  productive  of  g4H>d  species.  At  all  seasons  of  th< 
jeM*  tkifdmrnnidaf  small  SiaphyUnidm^  especially  TacUypori  and 
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Homalotie,  Trichopterygidce,  and  many  others,  may  be  obtained 
by  shaking  moss  over  paper;  but  it  is  in  winter  that  moss 
collecting  is  most  productive;  the  shelter  that  .it  affords 
is  most  attractive  to  numbers  of  species,  and  Halticidce,  Curcu- 
lionidce,  Coccinellidce,  Carabid(B,  and  in  fact  species  of  almost 
any  genera,  may  be  found,  although  those  above-mentioned  are 
always  the  most  abundant.  Moss  at  the  roots  of  trees  is  perhaps 
the  best  to  gather,  but  Sphagnum  in  swampy  ground  will  often 
produce  many  good  species,  and  in  moss  off  old  walls  I  have 
found  many  scarce  insects,  such  as  Cryptophagus  pithescetis, 
Scydmcenus  elongatulus,  Homalota  atricolor,  and  others. 

The  following  species,  which  have  been  recorded  as  taken  in 
or  under  moss,  will  show  the  value  of  such  collecting : — Carabus 
intricatus  ^many  specimens  in  moss  at  roots  of  trees  in  Devonshire), 
Lebia  crux-minor,  Platyderus  rujicollis,  Stenolophus  fiavicollis^ 
S.  dorsalis,  Coenopsis  Jissirostris,  Trichonyx  Maerkeli,  Pselaphus 
dresdensis,  Cephennium  intermedium,  Tachyporus  formosus  (in 
abundance  near  Chiselhurst,  by  Rev.  A.  Matthews),  Tachyporus 
obtusus  var.  nitidicollis  (in  abundance  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walker),  Gymnusavariegata,  Lathrobium  angustatum,  Trichopteryx 
variolosa,  T.  brevipennis,  T.  dispar,  and  many  others  of  the  best 
of  the  Trichopterygidce. 

In  late  autumn  and  winter  the  bottom  layers  of  the  heaps  of 
dry  leaves,  that  accumulate  everywhere  at  the  bottoms  of  hedges 
and  in  woods,  are  well  worth  working.  My  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Garneys,  of  Repton,  was  always  most  enthusiastic  about  this 
method  of  collecting,  and  certainly  owed  many  of  his  best 
captures  to  it.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  Mrs.  Garneys 
obtained  one  of  the  first  British  specimens  of  Trichonyx  Maerkeli 
in  this  way.  Many  good  species  of  the  Curculionidce,  especially 
Apio7is,  may  be  found  at  the  bottoms  of  hedges  by  examining  the 
dead  leaves.  It  is  not  of  much  use,  however,  to  search  for 
Trichopterygidce  in  dry  leaves;  they  are  exceedingly  abundant, 
but  will  be  found  in  almost  all  cases  to  consist  of  the  very 
commonest  species. 

The  large  coarse  tufts  of  grass  that  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  field  are  very  productive  if  cut  round  with  a  sharp  knife, 
lifted  gently,  and  then  inverted  and  shaken  over  paper.  This  is 
a  very  good  method  of  collecting  in  winter,  as  it  is  almost  certain 
to  produce  something,  if  all  else  has  failed.     Almost  any  beetle 
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may  be  found  in  this  way,  as  the  tafta  are  favouriU*  hybernating 
plaoea;  St^mhurinU^^  li«»wever,  especially  Steni,  are  the  com- 
monest 

Tl  ttoin    Uyers    of    haystacks    afford   shelter   tn 

Dumen-w.^  -jr.  "-!>ecially  during  the  winter;  my  experienc*', 

howeTer,  of  h;  has  not  been  a  very  good  one,  as  I  have 

found  that  Atomaria  ruJicornU,  Lathr'tdius  niJicoUiM,  and  a  few 
common  Ilomalot^^  OligoUB^  and  Stent,  have  usually  made  up  the 
bulk  of  my  captures.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  some 
localities  there  is  nothing  better  worth  working  than  a  haystack. 
A  little  while  ago  I  received  two  Steni  from  Mr.  Bedford  Pim, 
taken  under  a  haystack  near  London,  which  turned  out  to  be 
S.  oiphaltinus;  and  Pseudopgis  sulcatm,  Heterothaps  quadri- 
pimetuUut  Atomaria  impressa,  several  rare  species  of  Crypto- 
pkagus,  BolUobius  iuclinans,  and  many  others,  have  been  recorded 
from  such  localities. 

A  collector,  who  wishes  to  adopt  any  of  the  four  methods  of 
collecting  above  mentioned,  will  do  well  to  provide  himself  with 
a  good-sized  bag  and  a  small  sieve,  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  in 
diameter.  The  moss,  perhaps,  as  it  packs  into  a  small  space  and 
is  not  easily  shaken  through,  may  be  taken  away  bodily ;  but  still 
in  many  cases  the  sieve  is  very  useful,  for  dry  moss  especially ; 
in  dealing,  however,  with  tufts  of  grass,  dry  leaves,  or  haystacks, 
the  sieve  is  indispensable ;  the  insects  from  a  large  mass  may 
soon  be  shaken  out  through  the  sieve  into  the  bag.  and  the  whole 
of  the  shakings  may  then  be  conveniently  examined  at  home  at 
leisure.  A  small  ordinary  wooden  sieve  will  of  course  suit  the 
purpose,  but  it  is  far  better  to  have  the  sides  made  of  strong 
calico  than  of  wood,  and  very  much  deeper ;  we  shall  then  have  a 
•ort  of  bag  with  a  net-work  at  the  bottom,  which  will  contain  far 
more  than  an  ordinary  sieve,  and  can  be  shaken  much  more 
violently  without  any  fear  of  losing  the  contents ;  it  has,  too,  the 
great  advantage  of  being  easily  carried,  as  it  can  be  folded 
up  flat 

As  a  concloaion  for  this  article,  we  may  perhapa  coniider 
birds'- neata,  which  should  not  be  passed  bver  when  it  ia  poaaible 
to  examine  them.  Cholttm  may  tiHually  be  found  by  Hhuking  the 
neata  over  paper,  and  sometimes  good  species  of  Uisterida. 
PSgeon's-naata  have  produced  AUoekara  viUota^  Uomalium 
AUardit  ii*  floraU,  and,  1  believe,  //.  ptmetipeniu,  Ptmus  Jur, 
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Niptus  crenatus,  various  Cryptophagi,  &c.  Sand  martins'  nests 
have  been  found  to  contain  Haploglossce.  The  very  rare 
Philonthusfuscus,  and  the  variety  coruscus  of  P.  eheninus^  have  been 
taken  from  nests,  and  probably  many  other  good  species  might  be 
found  if  we  knew  in  what  kind  of  nests  they  might  be  looked  for. 
I  have  omitted  one  point,  and  that  is  that  old  thatch  on  and 
about  houses  should  not  be  neglected.  I  have  had  no  experience 
myself  of  this  kind  of  working,  but  I  believe  that  Dr.  Power  and 
other  collectors  have  been  very  successful  when  they  have 
tried  it. 

The  School  House,  Lincoln,  September  12,  1882. 
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One  day's  Collecting  in  the  Abbots'  Wood  district. — 
On  Monday,  May  29th,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  day's  ramble 
through  the  woods  near  Polegate,  including  the  famous  Abbots' 
Wood,  on  which  occasion,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  to  bag  a  decent  number  of  lepidopterous  larvae, 
various  imagos  of  the  same  order,  and  of  the  order  Coleoptera. 
Taking  Mr.  South's  hint,  and  thinking  the  "record  of  results"  of 
one  day's  outing  might  possibly  be  worthy  a  corner  in  the  'Ento- 
mologist,' we  have  been  induced  to  pen  this.  Commencing  our 
operations,  with  a  Bignell  beating-tray,  in  the  White  Field,  a 
couple  of  hours'  work  put  us  in  possession  of  larvae  of  the 
following  species,  viz. :  —  Thecla  quercus,  Nola  cucullatella, 
Lithosia  complana,  Liparis  auriflua*  L.  monacha*  Orgyia  fas- 
celina,  Demas  coryli,  Poecilocampa  populi  (abundant),  Bomhyx 
neustria*  Phigalia  pilosaria,  Nyssia  hispidaria,  Amphydasis 
prodromaria,  Cleora  lichenaria,  Hybernia  rupicapraria*  H.  auran- 
tiaria*  H.  defoliaria,^  Eupithecia  virgaureata,  Cymatophora  di- 
luta,  Tceniocampa  mimosa,  T.  gothica,  T.  munda,  Scopelosoma 
satellitia,  Cosmia  trapezina*  AmpJdpyra  pyramidea,  Phycis 
roborella*;  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  very  common,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  After  luncheon,  pushing  on  through  the 
adjoining  plantation,  we  struck  the  roadway  to  Hailsham,  adding, 
meanwhile,  to  the  list  of  larvae,  Cymatophora  ridens,  then  very 
small.  The  imagines  had  now  our  chief  attention,  and  up  to  about 
5  p.m.,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  sighting  "  The  Old  Oak,"  we 

2h 
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ha<i  captured  thiny-eignt  specus,  the  list  '  " 

AnikoduKri$  cmrdammeM^  ArffffnniM  Kuphrot^n 
cturdmi,  ChortobiuM  Pamphilut,  Thecla  rubi,  > 
Thanaos  Tage%,  Hesperia  Syhatnu,  HepiaUu  kcctus,  li,  LtipuhnuSt 
Lithoiia  rubricoUU,  Chelonia  planta^U,  C.  vUlica,  Orgyia  pmdi- 
bunda^  VeniUa  maeuUUa,  Odontopera  bidentata,  Tephrotia  eon- 
mnuuia,  T.  extenaria,  lodU  lacUaria,  Asthena  candidata,  Timandra 
mnaiaria,  Cabera  pwuiria,  C.  ezantlumariat  LonuupiUi  marginatat 
EmmeUsia  afinitata^  Melanippe  hoMtatat  M,  monJUmata^  Cid&na 
corylala,  AnaitU  plagiata,  Ilerminia  barbalis,  Scoparia  ambigudU$t 
S.  mercuriaUi,  Cryptoblabes  bistrigcUa,  Crambus  pratelhu.  Pen- 
tkina  prunariat  Adela  Degeerella.  Afler  doing  justice  to  Mr. 
Lambert's  **  home-cured/'  we  again  turned  into  the  woods,  our 
principal  captures  on  the  way  back  being  Ennychia  octofnactdaU» 
and  some  half  dozen  Agrotera  nemoralis  in  good  condition.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Lewcock  for  naming  the  following  species 
of  Coleoptera  taken  on  tliis  occasion  : — Bradycellus  verb<uci, 
Oa$traphy$a  polygonif  Malachias  bipustulatm,  Telephorui  Umdus, 
T,  limbaiui,  Balaninus  glandium,  B,  tesselatust  Polydro$u»  pierogO' 
naUt,  P.  eertnnus,  Cetonia  aurata^  Rhynchites  cupreui,  Da$yU9 
pUunbeo-niger^  Atuupis  frontalis,  Lagr'ui  hirta,  Athom  hoemorrhoi- 
daUi,  MaUhodes  sanguinolenim,  Phyllobiut  ponunue,  OmosUa 
dueoidea,  with  about  half  a  score  others,  which  are  as  yet 
unnamed.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  boxed  various  species  of 
Neuroptera,  Homoptera,  and  Hemiptera ;  and  ultimately  arrived 
at  Bastboiime,  after  our  day*s  collecting,  at  about  11  p.m.— 
Oliver  C.  Ooldthwait,  Church  End,  Walthamstow ;  J.  A. 
Clark,  The  Broadway,  London  Fields. 

Chcebooampa  elpenok  Lauva  feeding  on  Enoiiantbr*8 
Nightshade.— I  took  latfly  at  F'arnham,  Co.  Cavan,  h  well-grown 
larva  of  Chirrocamjm  elpenor  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  Circtta 
UUetiatuif  which  it  continues  to  eat  ravenously  in  confinement. 
This  is,  I  think,  a  new  food -plant  for  this  handsome  Sphinx,  the 
commonest  of  its  tribe  in  Ireland.— Wm.  FrA8.  db  V.  Kane; 
Sloperton  I^ge,  Kingstown,  August  UU,  1BR$. 

TlilCHlUlU   CRATJCOI    KKEDINU    ON    PoPLAIl.  —  On    Augtlst    17th 

1  bred  a  small  male  si>ecimeu  uf  Trichiura  cratagi  from  a  larva 
which  I  found  in  May  last  feeding  on  poplar.  I  have  known  it  to 
fped  ou  oak.  birch,  sallow,  vlxhX  blackthorn,  but  I  have  never  found 
lion  poplar  before. — A   Thuu.nall;  Stratford,  August  lU,  l8Hd. 
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AcRONYCTA  ALNi  NEAR  BRISTOL. — While  Collecting  in  Leigh 
Woods  to-day  with  Capt.  Shelley,  I  was  much  pleased  at  finding 
a  full-fed  larva  of  Acronycta  aim  on  sweet  chestnut.  This  species 
has  turned  up  in  this  neighbourhead  singly  for  the  last  three 
years.— W.  K.  Mann;  Clifton,  Bristol,  August  17,  1882. 

Plusia  bractea  in  Co.  Clare.— At  the  end  of  July  last, 
during  a  visit  to  Lisdoonvarna,  Co.  Clare,  a  specimen  ol  Plusia 
hractea  was  brought  to  me,  caught  in  the  hotel  where  I  was 
staying.  This  insect  seems  uncommon  in  Ireland.  I  think  only 
three  counties  have  yet  been  recorded  where  it  has  occurred, 
viz.,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny,  and  Sligo. — [Rev.]  W.  W,  Flemyng; 
Portland,  Co.  Waterford,  September  7,  1882. 

Successful  breeding  of  Nola  oentonalis. — I  have  again 
succeeded  in  rearing  a  fine  brood  of  this  delicate  and  variable 
species,  from  the  eggs  obtained  at  Deal,  in  July.  They  fed  up 
well  and  rapidly,  exclusively  on  clover  flowers ;  they  commenced 
hatching  first  week  in  August,  and  were  full-fed  and  spinning  up 
by  the  first  week  in  September.— W.  H.  Tugwell  ;  Greenwich. 

Emmelesia  blandiata  in  Surrey. — Whilst  entomologising 
in  Sussex  on  the  South  Downs,  during  July,  I  captured  a  speci- 
men of  Emmelesia  blandiata  in  perfect  condition,  and  evidently 
only  just  out.  Some  interest  may  attach  to  this  fact,  since  my 
friend  Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson,  of  Preston,  tells  me  that  this  is  the 
first  known  occurrence  of  the  insect  in  question  in  the  South. — 
[Rev.]  H.  T.  Hutchinson;  Whalley,  Blackburn,  Lancashire, 
August,  1882. 

[Is  our  correspondent  quite  sure  of  his  species  ? — Ed.] 

Rarity  of  Lepidoptera.— I  have  been  rather  surprised  at  the 
unanimous  accounts  given  by  your  correspondents,  in  the  *  Ento- 
mologist' for  August  and  September,  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
Lepidoptera  this  season.  Mr.  Bradbury  (Entom.  xv.  192)  goes  so 
far  as  to  report  a  "total  failure";  and  Mr.  Prest,  an  old  hand, 
calls  it  the  "  worst  he  ever  remembers."  I  have  been  for  several 
entomological  excursions  in  different  directions,  and,  although 
the  greater  number  of  both  days  and  nights  throughout  June  and 
July  were  most  unfavourable  for  collecting,  I  found  insects  quite 
as  abundant  as  ever  before  when  the  weather  was  favourable. 
Taking  one  species  for  instance,  Lithosia  pygmaola,  which  has 
been  particularly  mentioned  as  being  "very  scarce"  this  year 
(Entom.  XV.  191),  I  found  them  in  the  very  greatest  profusion  on 
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the  evening  of  Joly  15th.  Mrs.  Bird  and  myself  boxing  them  as 
fast  as  it  was  possible.  Other  species,  local  and  otherwise,  I  have 
also  seen  or  captured  in  equal  plenty  on  good  nights ;  and,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  I  attribute  the  '*  scarcity,"  "  failure,"  and 
what  not,  to  the  unfortunate  proportion  of  fine  weather. — 6.  ^V. 
Bird;  Hurley  Lodge,  Honor  Oak,  S.E.,  August  14,  1882. 

Thb  bad  8SA80N  FOR  Lepidoptkra.— It  will  perhaps  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  my  experience  of  the 
prosent  season  with  regard  to  Lepidoptera.  I  agree  with  your 
correspondents  that  the  present  is  the  worst  season  I  have  ever 
known,  so  far  as  number  of  species  is  concerned ;  but  along  with 
this  fact  is  the  curious  and  interesting  one  that  some  common 
species  have  been  unusually  abundant.  Butterflies  have  been 
very  scarce;  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  seen  more  than  six 
species  in  this  district  during  the  whole  season.  The  spring 
broods  of  PierU  rapa  and  P.  napi  were  plentiful,  but  not  a  single 
P.  broMtica  was  to  be  seen  ;  Satyrus  Janira  has  been  by  no  means 
abundant ;  and  these,  with  the  addition  of  one  specimen  each  of 
Anthocharu  cardamines,  Vane$»a  lo,  and  V.  urtlcat  about  com- 
plete the  list.  Many  species  of  moths,  usually  very  abundant, 
have  this  year  been  scarce ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  following 
have  been  swarming: — Tortrix  viridana,  many  oaks  were  nearly 
stripped  by  this  species ;  Coccyx  argyrana  in  scores  on  the  trunks 
of  oaks;  Sciaphila  subjectana  in  thousands  everywhere;  Argy- 
reithia  retituUa  swarming  in  hedges.  Besides  these  Micros  some 
Macros  have  been  very  abundant: — Ctielonia  caja,  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  dozen  came  to  light  in  one  evening ;  Mame$tra  brasMtco' 
was  unusually  abundant;  Charaa$  graminia  has  been  mort> 
frequent  than  usual.  I  leave  it  to  other  entomologists  to  draw 
deductions  from  these  facts.  —  H.  H.  Corbktt  ;  Ravenoak,  Cheadle 
Halme,  Stockport,  August  17,  1882. 

Capturbs    of    Lbpidoptkra.— There    appear 
opposite  reports  from  collectors  as  to  their  captures  li. 

1 166  from  the  August  number  of  the  'Entomologist    :....:  

eorrespondent  has  given  up  collecting  as  a  bad  job.  amither  Ims 

rarely  bad  such  a  bad  season,  whereas  the  next  hn 

more  inaeeU  than  osnaL   For  my  part  the  few  Lepiii>|'M  n.  . 

eomo  aoroia  have  appeared  in  large  numbers.     I  spent  tl 

two  weeks  of  May  at  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  never 
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went  out  without  seeing  Satyrus  Megcera  flying  in  every  lane  and 
field  ;  Coenonympha  Pamphilus  and  Lyccena  Icarius  were  also  quite 
common.  A  large  bed  of  nettles  close  to  the  sea  was  quite  black 
with  thousands  of  Vanessa  urticce  larvae ;  I  brought  home  a  great 
many  of  these,  hoping  to  get  varieties,  but  they  all  appeared,  in 
due  course,  of  the  normal  type.  I  also  took  one  specimen  of 
Venilia  maculata,  a  few  of  Melanippe  montanata,  and  three  good 
specimens  of  Nola  cristulalis.  Pieris  rapce,  P.  napi,  Acidalia 
imitaria,  Hepialus  lupulinus,  and  larvae  of  Bombyx  quercus, 
B.  neustria,  Odonestris  potatoria,  also  fell  to  my  share  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  In  and  near  London  I  have  found  many  larvae  of 
Chelonia  caja,  and  every  evening  we  have  half  a  dozen  or  more 
Boarmia  rhomboidaria  moths  flying  round  the  drawing-room 
ceiling  or  into  the  gas,  accompanied  not  unfrequently  with  speci- 
mens of  Ourapteryx  samhucata,  several  species  of  Eupithecice,  and, 
on  August  8th,  Cosmia  trapezina,  though  there  are  no  oaks  that 
I  know  of  in  the  vicinity.  Along  the  railway  lines  and  fields 
at  Willesden  and  Acton,  Camptogramma  bilineata  and  Eubolia 
mensuraria  can  be  taken  in  large  numbers  ;  at  one  part  C.  bilineata 
was  quite  a  nuisance,  three  or  four  rising  out  of  the  long  grass  at 
every  step.  I  heard  that  Hesperia  sylvanus  had  also  been  very 
common  at  East  Acton  along  the  railway  bank.  —  Chas.  E.  M. 
Inge;  29,  St.  Stephen's  Avenue,  Shepherd's  Bush,  July  11,  1883. 

Notes  from  the  Isle  of  Man. — Seeing  in  the  '  Entomolo- 
gist' many  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  insects  during  this 
season,  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  collecting  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  annual  visits  to  the 
island,  twice  visiting  it  this  season,  but  never  saw  insects  in 
general  more  scarce.  I  went  on  June  2nd,  intending  to  take  the 
larvae  of  Sesia  philanthiformis  and  Polia  nigrocincta ;  not  a  single 
specimen  was  to  be  seen  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  exceed- 
ingly rare,  as  I  only  took  three,  from  which  I  reared  one  specimen, 
and  of  this  the  hind  wings  were  crippled.  On  searching  for  Polia 
nigrocincta  larva  on  the  flowers  of  the  sea-pink,  Statice  armeria, 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  feeding  on  these  flowers,  Triphcena 
orbona,  as  well  as  Epunda  nigra.  I  had  taken  T,  orbona  in  the 
island  before,  feeding  on  foxglove.  Dianthoecia  capsophila  and 
D.  ccesia  were  on  the  wing,  but  not  so  numerous  as  I  have  seen 
them ;  and  Eupithecia  venosata,  which  I  have  also  seen  common, 
was  very  rare.     I  again  went  to  the  island  on  June  30th,  and 
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found  D,  eap§opkila  lairs  feedinft  in  the  Bea-pods  of  Silena 
•fiflala  witli  D.  caiia,  but,  Wing  rather  late,  it  was  scarce.  Setina 
trrorvtta,  which  I  have  often  taken,  I  did  not  see  either  journey 
this  season.  Other  common  species,  which  I  have  seen  very 
plentifol,  were  as  scarce ;  and  I  consider,  on  the  whole,  it  has 
been  a  Tery  bad  seaHon  for  collecting  in  the  island. — Jomf 
Thobpb;  Spring  Gardens,  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  Sep- 
tember 12,  18K2. 

CaPTUBS   of    HaRPALUS    0BL0N0IUSCULU8   IN    DORSETSHIRE. — 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  I  captured  four  fine 
specimens  of  Harpalus  oblongiusctUus  in  August  last,  beneath 
stones  on  the  coast,  near  Portland. — [Rev.]  O.  P.  Cambeidob  ; 
Warmwell,  Dorset,  September,  19,  1882. 

PoLTSTicHUS  viTTATUs,  BruUi, — On  July  15th  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  specimen  of  this  local  species  in  a  garden  at 
Maidenhead.  It  was  running  swiftly  in  a  dish  of  raspberries,  and 
had  doubtless  come  to  obtain  what  moisture  the  fruit  afforded. 
My  friend,  Mr.  F.  D.  Donaldson,  captured  another  specimen  at 
Sydenham  a  few  days  ago,  feeding  upon  treacle  placed  on  a  brick 
wall  to  attract  Lepidoptera.  The  capture  made  at  the  latter 
locality  is  most  interesting,  although  only  a  single  example  was 
taken,  as  it  has  never  before  been  recorded  from  any  locality  so 
near  London. — A.  Sidney  Olliff;  38,  Mornington  Road, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  August  1,  1882. 

MBGDruB  COLLABI8,  Qitm, — During  the  last  week  in  August, 
while  I  was  aearching  for  insects  along  the  coast,  I  observed 
some  of  the  flowering  stems  of  Plantago  maritima  very  much 
swollen  and  discoloured ;  I  brought  home  a  handful,  from  which 
I  hare  bred  this  little  beetle.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the 
great  variataon  in  colour ;  the  lightest  were  a  dirty  yellow,  and 
all  abadea  occurred  up  to  black.  Dr.  Power,  to  whom  I  sent  half 
a  doxen  (not  two  alike),  had  previously  noticed  this,  and  also 
remarked  that  Mr.  Moncreatf  had  bred  it  in  abundance  about 
twelve  years  ago  from  the  sauie  plant,  collected  near  Portsmouth 
(Entom.  V.  451).— G.  C.  Bionbzx;  Stonehouse,  PlymouUi,  Sep- 
tembmr  14,  1882. 

Htmbmoptbra  m  Norpolx.— Aculeate  Hymenoptera  are  fast 
beeomiug  *^ extinct animala"  in  this  county;  afu*r  the  very  mild 
winter  and  warm  early  spring,  I  naturally  expected  to  see  the 
■olttMry  beet  swarming,  but  alaH !  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment 
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I  have  walked  hour  after  hour  without  seeing  half  a  dozen  speci- 
mens of  Hallctus  or  Andrena;  I  took  a  few  males  of  Andrena 
Smithella  on  Easter  Monday.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  female 
specimen  of  A.  nigro-eenea,  A.  bimaculata,  or  A.  combinata;  these 
are  generally  fairly  abundant ;  the  first  one  is  very  common.  I 
have  not  seen  more  than  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  Nomada,  and 
most  of  those  were  N.  ruficornis ;  only  one  male  of  the  genus 
Megachile  or  leaf- cutters,  two  or  three  Osmia  fulviventris,  and 
one  solitary  Anthidium  manicatum  are  all  I  have  met  with.  It  is 
two  years  since  I  have  seen  a  living  Coelioxys,  the  parasite  of  the 
leaf-cutters.  The  only  exception  to  this  dismal  catalogue  is  the 
true  wasps ;  in  the  spring  the  females  were  more  abundant  than 
usual,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  neuters  have  been  far  from 
plentiful.  Sawflies  have  been  even  worse  than  the  Aculeates  this 
year ;  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  beaten  a  single  fly  into  my 
umbrella  this  season,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  not  yet 
seen  a  single  specimen  of  Tenthredopsis ;  and  many  that  are 
usually  common  have  not  put  in  an  appearance.  Ichneumons 
are  almost  as  scarce  ;  I  have  many  a  time  beaten  till  tired  for  less 
than  a  dozen  insects.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  breed 
both  sexes  of  Pezomachus  vagans  from  a  spider's  nest,  and 
Mr.  Bignell  has  bred  the  two  sexes  of  another  Pezomachus, 
I  believe  many  species  of  Hemiteles  and  Pezomachus  may  still  be 
reared  from  spiders'  nests;  I  have  bred  three  species  of  Pezo- 
machus and  three  of  Hemiteles  from  five  difl'erent  kinds  of  nests, 
one  of  which  was  even  guarded  by  the  female  spider  in  a  rolled-up 
nettle-leaf;  I  think  many  of  the  bred  Pezomachi  are  lost  in 
consequence  of  their  small  size  allowing  them  to  slip  through  the 
material  that  is  used  for  ventilating  the  breeding-cases.  I  am 
afraid  the  above  miserable  experience  is  very  general;  all  my 
correspondents  make  the  same  complaints.  In  the  July  number 
of  the  '  Entomologist '  was  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  parasite 
of  Dicranura  vinula,  which  the  observer  thought  was  Paniscus 
testaceus ;  I  have  had  a  great  many  of  these  parasites  through  my 
hands,  and  all  were  P.  cephalotes,  a  very  closely  allied  species, 
which  has  the  head  swollen  behind  the  eyes;  whilst  in  P.  testaceus 
it  slopes  towards  the  neck,  when  seen  from  above ;  I  think  these 
parasites  most  probably  are  P.  cephalotes,  not  P.  testaceus.— John 
B.  Bridgman  ;  Norwich,  July,  1882. 

[The   species  bred  by  Mr.  E.   W.    Andrews  is   Holmgren's 
P.  cephalotes.— E.  A.  F.j 
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The  Thrips  of  the  Fuchsia. — For  some  time  past  the 
lea?«8  of  our  fuchsias  have  been  attacked  by  two  sorts  of 
parasites :  one  of  these  belongs  to  the  division  of  the  Orthopters 
Pseudo-neuropters ;  to  the  genus  Hdiothripi;  to  the  species 
Heliothripi  adonidum,  Haliday,  or  H.  hemorroidalU,  Bouch^. 
This  thrips  lives  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves,  of  which  it 
devours  the  outer  surface ;  it  is  ver}*  destructive,  and  very  difficult 
to  destroy.  Do  your  readers  know  anything  about  this  insect  ? 
Have  there  been  any  pubhcations  on  this  subject,  and  in  what 
papers  ? — £.  Lbfevre  ;  86,  Place  des  Marches,  Rheims,  France, 
August  9,  1882. 

[We  are  not  aware  of  anything  authentic  that  has  been  written 
on  this  subject.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  give  information. 
Mr.  Pergande's  note  (Entom.  xv.  04)  may  interest  our  corre- 
spondent.— Ed.] 

Napthaline. — The  note  on  the  use  of  napthaline  for  the 
protection  of  insect  collections,  in  your  July  number  (Entom.  xv. 
105),  attracted  my  attention.  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  used 
napthaline  for  over  a  year  in  my  collections  of  eggs,  mounted 
birds,  bird  skins,  nests,  and  a  general  collection  of  insects.  I  have 
always  had  uniform  success.  I  procure  it  in  lumps,  of  a  pale  pink 
colour.  I  have  never  tried  Mr.  C.  A.  Blake's  cones,  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone.  I  hope  to  hear 
more  on  this  subject.— Erastds  Corning,  jun. ;  22,  Elk  Street, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  July  .SO,  1882. 

Naphthaline  ver$us  Camphor.— Naphthaline  is  largely,  I  may 
say  generally,  used  by  foreign  collectors.  The  Germans  seem  to 
have  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  camphor,  as  injurious  to  the 
specimens  and  also  to  the  health  of  those  who  frequently  breathe 
the  fumes  from  their  cases.  I  have  for  some  years  used  naphtha- 
line in  the  store-boxes  which  contain  my  collections,  and  have 
DOW  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  camphor.  I  find  the  former 
most  efficacious  as  a  preventative.  It  will  not  cure  an  infected 
ease :  for  this  and  quaraiitijie  purposes  I  use  a  few  drops  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  on  cottou-wool,  repeated  once  or  twice  at  a 
few  weeks'  interval  of  time.  This  is  fatal  to  all  insect-life,  but 
must  be  used  with  the  greHf  ion,  as  the  effects  of  the  fumes 

opon  human  life  are  most  n  ^ To  prevent  mould  a  small 

piece  of  cotton-wool  on  the  head  of  a  lung  pin,  dipped  in  glacial 
carbolic  acid  and  placed  in  the  case,  is  a  perfect  remedy.— [Hev.] 
J.  C.  W.  Tasuuc;  Chalet  Kitterer,  Clurtiiii,  Vaud,  La  Suisse. 
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ON     THE     EUROPEAN     SPECIES     OF     THE     GENUS 
SMICRA     (CHALCIDID^). 

By  W.  F.  Kirby, 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 


Smicba  sispes,  Linn. 

The  genus  Smicra,  Spin,  (originally  misprinted  Smiera,  which 
is  copied  by  many  authors)  includes  the  largest  species  of  the 
subfamily  Chalcidince,  and  may  be  recognised  at  once  by  its  long 
petiole  and  enormous  hind  femora,  armed  with  a  row  of  teeth  on 
the  under  surface.  On  examining  the  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  I  have  found  much  confusion  in  the  determination  of 
the  European  species,  and  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  publish 
my  observations  without  delay. 

Five  European  species  are  on  our  lists  at  present,  but  the 
number  is  likely  to  be  increased,  as  the  Chalcididce  have  hitherto 
been  very  little  studied  or  collected.    Of  these,  four  are  represented 

2i 
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in  the  BritiBh  Moseum  coUectioD,  three  of  which  are   in  the 
British  collection. 

1.  Smicra  myrifex, 
Sj^^ex  mffrifex,  Sulz. ;  ChakU  tUpe;  Fahr.,  Hiibn.,  Panz.,  k 
Nees  (but  not  of  Linn6) ;    Vetpa  deartictihita,   Fourcr. ; 
Smiera  pftwlatH*^  Curt. ;  Smiera  mgrifex,  Walk. 
Black,  with  yellow  tcguls  and  petiole,  and  the  legs  varied 
with  black  and  yellow. 

In  the  British  Museum  collection,  from  Paris,  Munich,  and 
Albania.  Curtis  states  that  it  is  "  said  to  have  been  captured  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  " ;  and  Walker  erroneously  mentions 
two  specimens  from  Georgia ;  these,  however,  were  placed  among 
the  series  of  S.  sispes,  aud  in  fact  belong  to  a  species  allied  to 
the  latter,  but  perfectly  distinct ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
S.  myrifex. 

2.  Smicra  ti$pe$. 
Sphex  nspeM,  Linn. ;    Chrysis  si^es,  Fabr.  (Syst.  Ent. ;  but 
not  of  bis  later  works) ;    Smiera  sispes,   Walk.,   Curt. ; 
Chalets    clavipes,    Fabr.,    Panz.,    Nees ;     Sphex  fi»sipe9, 
De  Vill. 
Black;   teguls  ferruginous;    legs  varied  with  ferruginous; 
hind  femora  wholly  ferruginous,  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  black. 
In  the  British  Museum,  from  England,  France,  Munich,  and 
Albania.     This  species  stands  in  the  '  List  of  British  Animals : 
Nomenclature  of  Hymenoptera'  as  "  Smiera  nigrtfex.  Walk." 

8.  Smicra  microstigma. 

Smicra  microstigma,  Thorns. 

Occurs  in  Sweden.     I  know  nothing  of  this  s[)ecie8  beyond 

Thomson's  description.    It  is  said  to  be  very  similar  to  S,  iispvM, 

hot  the  wiogB  are  less  clouded  and  the  thorax  is  less  coarsely 

ponctored. 

1.  Smicra  mrlanaris, 
Chalrit  mclnnuri*  (misprint)  and  melamiris,  Dalm.  ;   Smiera 
tiulanarit,    Thorns.;    Smicra    MitrLnull     f'mf.  ;     ChalciM 
hujutUita,  Bpin.,  Nees. 
BUck  ;  knees,  tarsi,  and  more  or  less  of  the  tibiic  ferruginouh; 
tcgiil0»  a  spot  towards  the  tip  of  the  hind  fenuura,      '  the 

ootoade,  at  the  base,  on  whieb  stands  the  ollte^llo^  lige 

i6«th,  white  or  yellow. 
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Two  unnamed  British  specimens  are  in  the  Museum,  from 
J.  F.  Stephens's  collection;  the  species  is  also  recorded  from 
Sweden  and  Italy.  After  some  hesitation,  I  have  decided  to 
regard  melanaris,  biguttata,  and  Madeanii  as  being  probably 
synonyms  of  one  species. 

5.  Smicra  (?)  xanthostigma. 

Chalcis  xanthosHgma,  Dalm.  ;  Spilochalcis  xanthostigma, 
Thorns. 

Black,  with  yellow  spots  on  the  back  of  the  thorax  and  on 
the  legs. 

In  the  British  Museum,  from  England  and  Sweden.  This 
species  was  confounded  by  Walker  with  the  last,  and  is  probably 
referred  to  as  *'  Smiera  melanaris,  Walk.,"  in  the  *  Nomenclature 
of  Hymenoptera.'  It  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Spilochalcis ^ 
Thoms.,  which  is  distinguished  from  Smicra  by  having  a  distinct 
spine  at  the  end  of  the  intermediate  tibiae,  which  is  wanting  in 
Smicra.  The  other  species  differ  a  little  among  themselves  in 
the  structure  of  the  antennae  and  hind  femora,  but  hardly  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  make  it  desirable  to  subdivide  them, 
especially  as  very  little  is  yet  known  of  the  foreign  species,  which 
appear  to  be  most  numerous  in  South  America. 

The  five  European  species  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

A.  Thorax  black,  unspotted. 

B.  Petiole  yellow.  1.  myrifex. 

BB.  Petiole  black. 

C.  Hind  femora  red,  tipped  with  black. 

2.  sispes.     3.  microstigma, 
CC.  Hind  femora  black,  spotted  with  yellow  or  whitish. 

4.  melanaris, 
AA.  Thorax  black,  with  yellow  spots.  5.  xanthostigma, 

Kirchner,  in  his  *  Catalogus  Hymenopterorum  Europaea' 
(Vienna,  1867),  enumerates  six  species  of  Sinicra,  as  follows  :— 

1.  S.fulve8cens,^?iW.     England. 

2.  S.  melanaria,  Walk.     England. 

3.  S.  nigrifex,  Walk.     England. 

4.  S.  sispes,  F.     (No  locality  given). 

5.  S.  suhpunctata,  Walk.     England. 

'  6.  S,  xanthostigma,  Dalm.     Sweden,  Vienna. 
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No6.  2,  8,  4,  and  6  require  no  further  comment ;  S.fidveiceus 
and  nApmndaia  were  described  from  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent 
(West  Indies),  which  Kirchner  seems  to  have  imagined  was  in 
England. 


CAUSES    OP    ABUNDANCE    OR    OTUERWISE    OF 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

Bt  W.    F.  DB  Vi8MK8  Kakb. 

I  HOPE  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  South  in  your  August  number 
will  be  responded  to  in  such  h  manner  as  will  give  an  opportunity 
of  investigating  as  fully  as  possible  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera  in  different  seasons.  The 
present  year  seems  to  be  one  peculiarly  suited  for  undertaking 
such  an  inquiry,  as  the  scarcity  everywhere  complained  of  is 
undoubtedly  more  marked  in  some  localities,  and  prevails  more 
among  certain  species  than  others. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigation  the  paucity  of  workers 
in  Ireland  is  much  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that  not  only  the 
climate  possesses  characteristics  of  its  own,  but  that  our  summer 
and  autumn  weather  of  1881  differed  remarkably  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  England,  and.  was  exceptional,  Ireland  having 
enjoyed  more  sunshine  and  less  rain  than  usual,  and  the  harvest 
here  having  therefore  been  unusually  ample  and  well-saved, 
while  I  understand  the  contrary  was  the  case  in  England.  Obser- 
vations in  Ireland  might,  therefore,  perhaps  contribute  in  an 
important  degree  to  our  knowledge  of  the  influences  which 
favour  or  check  the  multiplication  of  lepidopterous  insects. 

I  shall,  for  my  own  part,  try  to  collect  such  information  from 
any  entomologist  in  Ireland  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and 
beg  through  the  medium  of  your  columns  to  appeal  to  any 
colleetors  in  that  country  to  oblige  me  with  lists  of  tlieir  captures 
this  year,  noting  the  comparative  scarcity  or  otherwise  of  particular 
species,  togetlier  with  as  careful  an  analysis  of  the  weatlier  in 
each  locality  for  the  past  eighteen  months  as  is  in  their  power  to 
furnish. 

I  woold  also  venture  to  suggest  a  few  points  wlnth  llll^ht  be 
kept  in  mind  by  those  who  may  mideruke  the  inveatigation  of 
the  subject :  - 
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Istly.  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  and  such  of  the  Heterocera  as 
spin  light  cocoons  or  hybernate  as  larvae  above  ground  would, 
during  a  mild  damp  winter  such  as  the  last,  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
slugs,  beetles,  woodlice,  &c.,  whose  rambles  are  stopped  or 
checked  by  frost,  snow,  and  low  temperatures  ;  whilst  subterranean 
larvae  and  pupae  would  be  unaffected  thus.  Hybernatiiig  ichneu- 
mons also  might  be  expected  to  survive  in  proportionately  larger 
numbers,  but  this  would  only  affect  the  crop  of  Lepidoptera  this 
autumn  or  next  spring. 

2ndly.  The  prevalence  of  extremely  high  winds  last  year  and 
the  early  part  of  1882  might  be  expected  to  destroy  arboreal 
larvae,  whilst  those  of  the  marshes,  or  such  as  feed  on  low-growing 
herbage,  would  be  little  or  not  at  all  injured. 

3rd.  Heavy  summer  rainfalls  would,  as  well  as  violent  hail, 
act  in  precisely  a  similar  manner,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  cause  that  has  operated  most  disastrouslj'^  in  the  present 
season,  at  least  on  a  portion  of  our  entomological  fauna,  is  the 
warm  and  sunny  weather  which  forced  on  the  vegetation  early  in 
spring,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  bitter  and  withering  frost,  keen 
enough,  as  I  noticed,  to  blight  the  young  leaves  and  sprouts 
of  ivy,  and  which  I  believe  prevailed  very  generally  over  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  need  scarcely  advert  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
weather  upon  the  success  of  the  entomological  captures,  an 
influence  which  is  often  inexplicable,  that  of  wind,  however,  being 
excluded. 

At  the  Isle  of  Man  I  learnt  that  scarcely  any  Dianthoscia  ccesia 
or  D.  capsophila  have  been  taken  at  Douglas  Lighthouse  this 
year,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  high  winds ;  but  the  capsules  of 
the  Silene  in  that  neighbourhood  bore  witness  to  the  ravages  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  Dianthoecia  larvae. 

In  May  and  June  I  myself  experienced  the  potency  of  atmo- 
spheric influences  on  the  flight  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  taking 
scarcely  any  during  the  last  week  of  May,  until,  a  change  occur- 
ring, I  filled  my  setting-house  in  a  few  nights  with  an  abundant 
supply,  whose  numbers,  both  individually  and  in  variety  of  species, 
surpassed  my  previous  experience.  Throughout  June  there  was 
no  lack  of  insects  in  such  parts  of  Ireland  as  I  have  worked,  but 
July  and  August  have  proved  exceedingly  barren,  especially 
as  to  forest  insects ;    though   I   can   scarcely  complain  of  such 
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iU-Bucoess  u  seeniB  to  have  befallen  many  brethren  of  the  net  in 
England. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  point  out  that  if  any  recorda  are 
available  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  examine  aho  what  results 
were  found  to  follow  the  abnormal  weather  of  1H7H  and  1879. 
The  summer  of  1H78,  following  a  mild  damp  winter,  was  warm 
and  pretty  sunny,  while  the  succeeding  winter  of  1878-79  was  like 
that  of  1879-80,  exceedingly  severe  and  cold  ;  whilst  the  summer 
of  1879  was  characterised  by  little  sunshine  and  low  temperature. 
These  characteristics  seem  to  have  been  almost  universal  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  with  only  local  exceptions. 

Slopeitoo  Lodge,  King»ti»wn,  September,  1869. 


NATURAL   LOCALITIES   OF    BKITISH    COLKOPTEKA. 
By  Rkv.  W.  W.  Fowlbb,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
No.  IX.— DUNG.  DEAD  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

Wb  now  come  to  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  Coleoptera 
collecting;  and  yet,  unless  a  collector  makes  up  his  mind  to 
reconcile  himself  to  it,  he  may  as  well  give  up  collecting 
altogether.  It  is  well  known  how  quickly  dung,  dead  birds  and 
animals,  and  offal  of  all  kinds,  disapi>ear  if  left  to  themselves  ; 
althoagh  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  removing  these  is  performed 
by  flies,  yet  the  beetles  take  a  great  share  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  oseful  work.  The  large  Necrophori,  or  burying  heotles, 
are  known  to  the  most  casual  observers ;  the  whole  of  tlu'  .SV<f  ni- 
haidiB,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  Lamellicorns,  the  great 
majority  of  the  StaphyUnul<e,  most  of  the  IliMterid^^  all  the 
Silphida,  very  many  of  the  XitiduUda,  TrichitpUrycfida,  and  other 
groups  are  necrophagous,  that  is,  feed  on  dead  or  decaying 
animal  matter.  These  beetles  are  the  soayengers  of  Nature,  and 
W6  can  better  understand  the  reverence  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to 
their  huge  Scaralnti,  of  which  we  so  often  find  representations  in 
the  mammy*ea«es,  when  we  remember  how  (|uickly  they  remove 
ordore  and  offensive  substances  from  the  ground  ;  many  of  these 
beetles  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  ball  of  dung,  and  roll  them  in  the 
■and  until  they  have  hardened  into  a  regular  ooooon  ;  the  young 
Iturrm,  when  batched,  find  abundance  of  thoir  natural  food  around 
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them,  and  when  this  is  consumed  they  are  just  ready  to  turn  into 
the  pupa  state,  and  soon  emerge  as  perfect  beetles  from  their 
cases  ;  it  is  very  easy,  then,  to  see  what  an  important  part  they 
play  as  sanitary  authorities  in  tropical  countries  where  such 
matters  are  entirely  neglected. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  dung  beetles  ;  we 
have  one  of  the  first  records  of  Coleoptera  in  Aristophanes' 
**  Pax,"  where  he  opens  the  play  by  describing  two  attendants  as 
feeding  one  of  these  beetles  with  his  usual  food,  and  expressing 
great  surprise  at  the  way  he  rolled  it  up.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, space  to  dwell  upon  these  parts  of  the  subject,  and  must 
turn  to  our  British  species  ;  many  of  our  beetles  simply  burrow 
in  dung,  but  some,  like  Copris  (our  only  true  Scarahida),  Geo- 
trupes,  &c.,  make  holes,  and  deposit  their  eggs  enveloped  in  a 
mass  of  dung  at  the  bottom,  thus  helping  indirectly  to  manure 
the  ground.  Copris  is  a  decidedly  rare  beetle,  but  may  be  found 
in  some  abundance  near  Kichmond ;  the  species  of  Geotrupes 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  common,  and  often  cause  much  annoyance  by 
dashing  up  against  people  on  summer  evenings  in  their  blunder- 
ing flight. 

If  any  person  wishes  to  work  dung  and  such  like  localities 
without  any  risk  of  contamination,  the  best  plan  is  to  throw  the 
droppings  into  a  pail  of  water,  when  the  beetles  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  may  be  easily  secured  ;  this  plan  is,  however,  only 
feasible  when  we  are  near  home.  An  ordinary  fern-trowel  is 
very  useful,  and  might  be  supplemented  by  a  pair  of  insect- 
forceps,  which  would  serve  perfectly  to  pick  up  the  insects  with, 
as  they  mostly  have  strong  integuments. 

Fresh  dung  is  of  very  little  use,  except  for  an  occasional 
rarity  settling  upon  it,  like  Eimis  hirtus,  which  may  occur  once 
in  a  lifetime ;  it  is  of  more  use  to  the  lepidopterist  as  an 
attraction  for  A,  Iris  than  to  the  coleopterist.  After  it  has 
partially  dried,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  numberless 
species;  many  of  these  are  found  in  hot-beds,  but  these  have 
before  been  noticed. 

The  beetle  that  usually  attracts  notice  on  half-dried  cow-dung 
is  Sphceridium  scarahceoides,  which  basks  on  the  top  in  the  sun, 
but  disappears  on  a  slight  alarm.  Cercyons  swarm  both  in  cow- 
and  horse-dung ;  these  are  necessarily  classed  with  the  Hydro- 
philidce,  from  which  they  cannot  well  be  separated ;  but  by  their 
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broad  mentum  and  distaDt  labial  palpi  they  come  bo  close  to  the 
LcpUnid4em\d  Silphid<e  that  they  might  eanily,  and  perhaps  more 
naturally,  be  placed  with  them.  Cercyom  and  IIUUr$  are  usually 
ooDBidered  to  be  exceedingly  hard  to  set,  but  if  taken  when 
properly  relaxed  they  are  very  easy ;  if  any  difficulty  is  found 
they  may  be  set  on  their  back  in  thick  gum-arabic,  and,  when 
they  have  quite  dried,  their  legs  may  be  broshed  out ;  a 
little  jerk  will  then  turn  them  over,  and  they  may  be  gummed 
down,  and  the  gum-arabic  that  remains  on  theur  backs  may  be 
washed  off  with  benzine  or  spirits  of  wine.  This  applies  to  all 
the  small  globular  beetles.  No  forcing  will  set  the  legs  of 
Hiiier$,  but  they  may  be  easily  coaxed,  if  their  natural  direction 
is  followed. 

The  AphiHiii  are  another  group  that  are  hardly  ever  unrepre- 
sented. Some  of  the  Hpecies  are  very  common  ;  some,  however, 
are  rare,  but  occasionally  turn  up  plentifully.  Mr.  T.  Wood  and 
Mr.  Bedford  Pim  last  year  found  the  rare  Aphoditu  porcus  in 
profusion  near  London  ;  the  rarest  species  appears  to  be  ^^1 . 
icrofa,  of  which  one  example  has  occurred  near  Southport. 
Among  other  rare  species  we  may  mention  A.  Zenkeri,  taken  in 
numbers  by  Dr.  Power  at  Mickleham ;  A .  lividm^  recorded  from 
Darenth  Wood;  A,  contpuius  from  Kent;  A,  quadriinaetUaius 
from  Coombe  Wood ;  and  A,  nemoralU  from  Rannoch.  A./atUhu 
has  been  taken  in  some  numbers  near  Manchester  by  Mr.  6. 
Chappell  and  others ;  and  A.  Lapponum  is  very  common  in  Scot- 
land. A,  nitidtdus,  A.  rufetceru  (with  a  curious  dark  variety), 
and  A.  scylMtlarius  are  common  near  the  sea-shore  in  some 
localities. 

The  OnUwphagi  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether  dung- feeders,  as 
their  name  seems  to  imply,  as  they  may  also  be  found  in  dead 
birds  and  animals ;  the  scarcest  species,  O,  taurus,  is  doubtfully 
indigenous.  Most  of  our  species  come  from  the  Channel  Islands ; 
the  other  species,  except  perhaps  0.  nuUnut  seem  to  be  common 
in  many  districts. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Philonihi,  and  in  fact  the 
Staphylitiiddt  in  general ;  it  would  take  too  long  here  to  attempt 
to  discuss  the  species  of  this  large  group  that  are  found  in  dung 
or  dead  animals ;  no  collector  can  even  pretend  to  get  a  collection 
togslher  without  attending  carefully  to  the  s|)ecies  thus  found. 

Of  the  JJtMUtida,  the  Saprini  are  usually  to  be  found  under 
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dung.  I  once  took  the  rare  Saprinus  immundus  in  some  numbers 
near  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  and  with  it  S.  metallicus  and  S.  mari- 
timus  ;  Saprinus  virescens  has  been  recorded  from  Swansea.  The 
Histers  proper  are  found  sometimes  in  dung,  sometimes  in  dead 
birds  and  animals,  and  sometimes  in  fungi ;  one  or  two,  such  as 
Hister  bimaculatus  and  II.  12-8triatus,  seem  usually  to  occur  in 
hot-beds ;  some  of  the  Histeridce  are  rotten-wood  feeders,  while 
one  or  two  are  parasitic  in  ants'  nests;  so  they  are  rather  a 
ubiquitous  family.  Some  of  the  larger  species  may  almost 
always  be  found  under  dead  birds,  especially  in  woods.  A  game- 
keeper's-tree,  with  vermin  nailed  to  it,  in  a  wood,  is  said  by 
Mr.  Eye  to  be  the  luckiest  thing  to  find  ;  out  of  a  dead  hedgehog 
suspended  to  a  bush  I  one  day  beat  quite  a  hail  of  Choleva 
fumata  and  Homalia. 

I  have,  however,  found  birds  on  the  ground  most  productive, 
especially  a  dead  rook  in  the  spring,  if  placed  in  a  hole  under 
trees  and  covered  lightly  with  moss  and  grass  ;  such  a  trap  will 
last  for  weeks,  and  quite  set  up  one's  collection,  especially  as  a 
beginner,  with  Cholevce,  Philonthi,  Aleocharce,  Atomarice,  Niti- 
dulidcBf  and  many  other  species.  Tachini  are  best  obtained  in 
this  way ;  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  Tachinus  rufipennis 
recorded  as  British  was  taken  from  a  dead  grouse  on  Kettlewell 
Moor,  Yorkshire ;  and  a  great  number  of  very  good  species  have 
thus  been  obtained  on  the  Scotch  moors. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  species  of  the  genus  Necro- 
phorus  should  be  collected  from  birds  and  small  animals,  and  not 
from  larger  subjects,  as,  if  so  collected,  they  have  no  perceptible 
odour,  if  well-dried  ;  as  the  species  are  almost  all  common,  this 
note  is  worth  observing:  with  Histers  and  smaller  beetles  it 
makes  no  difference. 

Dry  fish  thrown  up  upon  the  shore,  above  high-water  mark, 
should  not  be  passed  over;  many  good  beetles,  especially 
AleochardBy  are  found  under  them.  Creophilus  maxillosus  is  always 
abundant  in  such  localities,  and  the  variety  ciliaris  is  well  worth 
looking  for. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Silpha  are  to  be  found  in  all  places 

where  there  is  high  game  to  attract  them  ;  with  the  exception  of 

S,  dispar  and  S.  reticulata,  they  are  not  uncommon.      The  rare 

Spharites  glahratus  is  found  near  Eannoch  in  dry  dead  animals, 

and  in  dung. 

2k 
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Tho  species  of  Ucrmcsus  are  alBo,  more  especially  in  the 
larval  state,  necrophagous ;  the  beetles  themselves  may  be  found 
in  dry  dead  animals,  as  also  in  skins,  as  their  name  implies. 
Stephens  (Dlust.  iii.  123)  records  the  capture  of  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  of  Derme9U$  UisdlatuM,  both  in  the  larva 
and  imago  states,  in  an  oyster  on  the  beach  off  Sboreham,  in 
Sussex ;  he  also  mentions  the  fact  of  having  seen  many  ship-loads 
of  hides  from  Brazil  infested  with  D.  vulpinu$,  which  he  concludes 
not  to  be  an  indigenous  species. 

The  Trogida  are  fond  of  old  horns,  and  may  be  found  in 
abundance  among  them,  together  with  Onwsita^  and  other  kin- 
dred species ;  they  are  also  found  in  dead  animals.  Trox  hUpi- 
du*  is  extremely  rare ;  T.  sabtUoius  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
loealities  ;  T.  scaber  is  the  commonest  species,  and  it  appears  to 
be  oeeasionaUy  found  in  deca3ring  wood,  as  well  as  in  its  usual 
habitats. 

Carabida,  and  species  of  other  genera  that  are  not  truly 
necrophagous,  are  often  found  with  the  beetles  above  mentioned, 
perhaps  attracted  by  the  abundance  of  their  living  prey,  but 
I4>parently  themselves  too  ready  to  take  part  in  the  feast;  it 
well  known  how  freely  large  Carabida  come  to  sugar,  so  that 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  discriminating  in  their  tastes. 

TIm  Sehool  HooM,  lioooln,  October  16, 1889. 


THE  MACRO-LEPIDOPTERA  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  ARRAN. 
By  J.  Jknkkr  Wkib.  F.L.8.,  F.Z.8. 

From  the  Utter  end  of  April  till  the  middle  of  August  Mr. 
M' Arthur  was  this  year  collectmg  Lepidoptera  in  the  Island  of 
Arran;  and  as  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  ins|)ect  tin 
captures  thus  made,  I  am  able  to  offer  some  observations  on  the 
Macro-Lepidoptera  of  this  hitherto  little-known  ishind. 

The  geology  of  the  isUnd  ia  very  varied,  more  so  than  any 
other  part  of  the  British  isles  of  equal  extent;  but  r      < 
notable  to  ascertain  on  which  particular  formation  th 
were  eapinred,  that  part  of  the  subject  must  be  left  undealt  witli. 

The  following  butterflicH  were  seen  or  taken,  vii, ;— 
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Pieris  brassicae.  Satyrus  Janira. 

„     napi.  Chortobius  Davus. 
Argynnis  Aglaia.  •  „        Pamphilus. 

,,        Selene.  Thecla  rubi. 

Vanessa  urticse.  Polyommatus  PhlsBas. 

Satyrus  Semele.  Lycsena  Icarus. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  M'Arthur  took  specimens  of  Pieris  napi 
during  the  early  part  of  his  visit  only,  and  neglected  to  take 
those  of  the  summer  emergence,  so  that  I  remain  ignorant  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  latter,  but  they  were  seen  in  some  abun- 
dance ;  the  specimens  taken  scarcely  vary  from  the  spring  form 
of  the  insect  as  usually  seen  in  the  South  of  England,  but  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  shade  darker  in  colour  in  the  male,  and 
the  female  has  the  venations  of  the  wings  darker  than  those  of 
any  I  possess. 

The  specimens  of  Lyccena  Icarus  are  very  brilliant  in  colour, 
almost  approaching  to  that  of  L.  Adonisy  and  are  larger  than  any 
southern-caught  specimens  I  have  seen. 

The  remainder  of  the  butterflies  taken  do  not  call  for  any 
remark. 

The  Sphingidce  are  not  well  represented,  but  two  species  were 
seen,  viz. : — 

Smerinthus  populi  and  Macroglossa  stellatarum. 

The  Bombyces  are  better  represented.  The  following  species 
were  captured,  viz. : — 

Euthemonia  russula. 
Chelonia  plantaginis. 
Arctia  fuliginosa. 
Bombyx  rubi. 

„       quercus. 
Saturnia  carpini. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  within  so  contracted  an  area 
as  Arran,  the  whole  of  the  British  species  of  the  genus 
Hepialus  were  taken ;  the  females  of  H.  hectus  are  very  fine ; 
H.  sylvinus  rich  in  colour;  and  H.  velleda  as  beautifully 
marked  as  those  from  the  Shetland  Isles;  but  H.  humuli  in 
no  way  approaches  the  variety  Hethlandica  in  the  males,  but 
the  females  have  the  upper  wings  of  a  very  rich  buff,  with 
bright  red  markings,  and  the  under  wings  beautifully  suffused 
with  rose-colour. 


)ia 

lus 

hectus. 

lupulinus. 

sylvinus. 

velleda. 

humuli. 

carnus 
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The  following  twenty-eight  species  uf  NocttuB  were  taken, 


ru. 


Leucania  impora. 
CharsaB  graminifl. 
Mamestra  furva. 
Orammesia  trilinea. 
Caradrina  cubicularis. 
Rnsina  tenebroea. 
Agrotis  exdamationis. 

„  porphyrea. 
Tripluena  pronuba. 
Noctna  C-Nigrum 

„      festiva. 
Tieniocampa  gotbica. 

„  rubricosa. 

..         instabilis. 


DiantboDcia  conspersa. 
Pblogophora  meticulosa. 
Euplexia  lucipara. 
Hadena  adusta. 
plauca. 

,,       deiitina. 

„       oleracea. 
pisi. 
Anarta  myrtilli. 
Plusia  V-aureum. 

„     gamma. 

„      interrogationis. 
Stilbia  anomola. 
Phytometra  aenea. 


One  of  the  specimens  of  Tteniocampa  insUibilis  is  nearly 
black,  but  upon  the  whole  the  Noctua;  of  Arrau  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 


The  following  fifty-two  species  of  Geometrae  were  captured, 


vtt. 


Rumia  cratsegata. 
Venilia  maculata. 
Angerona  prunaria. 
MetFocampa  margaritata. 
Selenia  illunaria. 
Odontopera  bidentata. 
Boannia  repanduta. 
Dasydia  obfuscata. 
Ephyra  porata. 

„       pendularia. 
Asthena  candidata. 
Venusia  cambricaria. 
Acidalia  inunutata. 
Timandra  amataria. 
Cabera  puaaria. 
Soodiona  belgiana. 
SelldoBema  plamaria. 
Fi'lonia  atomaria. 
i.     iiaadoBtata. 
J  Hh  marginala. 

L.  ilidyiiuita« 

„       cmitata. 

,,        pL'L'titiitana. 


Emmelesia  affinitata. 
Eupitbecia  venosata. 

,,         pulchellata. 

,,         satyrata. 

,,         castigata. 

,,         nanata. 
Thera  variata. 
Ypsipetes  implmiata. 

„         ehitata. 
Melanthia  ocellata. 
Melanippc  tristata. 

„        rivata. 

,,         montanata. 
Kiiliata. 

M        iluotuata. 
Antiolea  rubidata. 
Coromia  minutata. 
M       propugnata. 
M       lerrugata. 
Gamptogramma  bilineata. 
Lobophora  lob u lata. 

•.         polyoommata. 
Cidariu  corvlata. 
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Cidaria  immanata.  Cidaria  populata. 

,,       suffumata.  Eubolia  bipunctaria. 

,,       silaceata.  Anaitis  plagiata. 

Most  of  the  Geometrae  mentioned  in  this  list  present  but 
little,  if  any,  variation  from  the  normal  coloration  of  the  species, 
but  a  few  call  for  some  remarks.  Boarmia  repandata. — This 
occurs  sparingly,  and  the  colour  in  no  way  approaches  that  of 
the  variety  Sodorensium.  Ypsipetes  elutata. — There  appears  to 
be  in  Arran  two  races  of  this  insect :  one  of  the  usual  size  and 
colour  of  the  southern  varieties,  and  the  other  the  small  and  dark 
northern  variety ;  the  former  inhabits  the  low  grounds  and  feeds 
on  the  sallow,  the  latter  is  found  higher  up  in  the  mountains 
and  apparently  feeds  on  the  heath.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
the  insects  of  Arran  are  very  varied,  its  geological  formation 
consisting  of  such  different  strata  as  Devonian,  Lias,  Oolite, 
Silurian,  Granite,  and  other  rocks.  Larentia  pectinitaria. — 
Particularly  large  and  richly,  coloured.  Melanippe  fluctuata. — 
Very  dark,  and  much  suffused  with  black.  Cidaria  immanata. — 
A  most  interesting  series  of  this  species  was  taken,  although 
there  is  some  range  of  variation,  yet  the  prevailing  colour  of  all 
is  greyish ;  in  fact  at  a  little  distance  they  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  Cidaria  russata  taken  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  It  is  remarkable  that  C,  immanata  has  been  taken  in 
Shetland  and  Arran;  in  the  former  islands  the  insect — unlike 
those  of  Arran — exhibits  a  prevailing  reddish  hue,  but  in  neither 
of  these  islands,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  C.  russata  occur ;  but  in 
the  Hebrides  it  does  not  appear  that  C.  immanata  has  hitherto 
been  found,  C.  russata  only. 

I  have  taken  great  care  to  verify  the  above  singular  case  of 
geographical  distribution,  and  I  trust  that  future  investigation 
will  throw  more  light  on  the  subject. 

These  expeditions  to  the  remote  islands  of  Scotland  are  not 
undertaken  without  great  sacrifice  of  comfort,  and  are  attended 
with  risk  to  the  health;  and  I  regret  that  Mr.  M'Arthur  was 
seriously  ill  during  his  visit  to  the  Hebrides  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  or  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Lepidoptera  of  those  islands. 
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Lepidoptsba  obsbrvbd  in  Subset.  —  Obsenring  in  this 
month's  *  Entomologist*  that  reference  is  made  to  the  scarcity  or 
total  failure  of  imagos  of  Lepidoptern  during  the  present  season, 
even  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  commonest  and  most  widely 
distributed  species,  I  send  the  following  list  of  species,  which 
I  noticed  to-day  whilst  walking  between  Witley  and  Farnham,  by 
way  of  Thursley  and  Elstead.  The  following  species  were  very 
abundant,  viz.,  Satynu  Janira,  S.  TUhonu8,  S,  Megara,  Hesperia 
Unea,  Pierii  brassiae,  and  P.  rap<e.  I  saw  numerous  examples  of 
Vane$8a  urtiea,  V.  lo,  Satyrus  Hyperanthug,  S.  jEgeriat  Chortobiui 
Pamphilus,  Pieris  napi,  and  Polyommatus  Phlaas ;  and  single 
specimens  of  Argynnis  Paphia^  Gonepteryx  rhamni  (male),  and 
Lycttna  Alexis^  the  scarcity  of  the  last-named  being  remarkable. 
At  one  point  Satyrus  Seviele  was  abundant  flying  along,  and 
alighting  upon,  a  rough  bank  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  which  was 
covered  with  C<dluna  vulgaris  and  Erica  cinerea,  with  occasional 
patches  of  Erica  tetralix ;  but  I  did  not  see  a  single  specimen  of 
this  species  on  any  of  the  commons  which  lie  between  Witley  and 
Famham:  though  a  few  years  since,  and  I  suppose  in  most 
seasons,  it  was  to  be  seen  fl}dng  over  the  commons  between 
Milford  and  Hindhead,  and  in  fact  for  miles  round  Guildford, 
wherever  occurs  the  rough  and  broken  ground,  covered  with  the 
above  three  species  of  heather,  in  which  this  species  seems  to 
delight.— George  W.  Oldfield  ;  48,  Beaumont  Street,  Devon- 
shire PUce,  W.,  August  7,  1H82. 

Leptoopteba  near  Portsmouth.— On  the  28th  of  July  there 
hatched  in  my  breeding-cage  a  male  var.  of  Lasiocampa  qu^reuM, 
The  colour  is  deep  chocolate,  with  the  usual  white  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  fore  wings ;  the  stripe  across  both  pairs  of  which  is 
narrow  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  the  fringe  of  the  under 
wings  is  the  same  colour  as  the  stripe.  The  larva  was  black,  with 
the  usual  white  markings;  the  cocoon  was  also  black.  In  Stakes 
Wood,  on  the  7th  of  Uiis  month,  I  took  a  specimen  of  the  larva  of 
8Umrapu$  fagi  feeding  on  birch;  it  died  on  the  11th.  This 
•utiimer  Mr.  I.»aroom  and  I  reared  a  specimen  each  of  Smmnikm 
popuU  with  a  mauve-pink  tinge  to  the  wings.  Sereral  tpeeimena 
of  ActuranUa  Atropo§  have  been  taken  here  and  at  Oosport 
Four  yean  ago  Mr.  Larooni  took  a  specimen  of  Spkmx  eomvokndi 
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at  the  Gosport  Eailway-station ;  he  also  captured  a  pair  last 
season  at  his  residence  in  Shaftesbury  Terrace.— W.  V.  Pearce  ; 
43,  St.  John's  Street,  Buckland,  Portsmouth,  August  21,  1882. 

Lepidoptera  in  THE  Fens.— Although  this  year  Lepidoptera 
are  somewhat  scarce  in  this  neighbourhood,  yet  we  have  met  with 
a  notable  exception  or  two.  Papilio  Machaon  literally  swarmed 
early  in  July,  at  Wicken  Fen,  Cambs.  We  captured  a  dozen  in 
half  an  hour,  and  continued  to  net  them  at  about  the  same  rate 
for  half  a  day.  The  man  who  lives  near  the  Fen,  to  superintend 
the  draining  machinery,  also  says  that  they  were  abundant,  and 
he  often  keeps  the  larvae  in  his  engine-room,  which  turn  to 
chrysalids  in  the  autumn  and  into  butterflies  at  irregular  periods 
during  the  winter  commencing  from  early  in  December.  The 
larvae  oi  Anticlea  hadiata  and  A.  derivata  were  exceedingly  common 
on  the  dog-rose  bushes  in  June.  We  obtained  a  large  number  by 
the  usual  method  of  beating  the  bushes  over  an  umbrella.— 
Herbert  E.  Norris  ;  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  October  9,  1882. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera  in  Wales. — Having  read  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  'Entomologist'  about  the  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera 
this  year,  I  give  a  brief  account  of  my  own  experience  this  season, 
as  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  The  only  butterfly  of 
note  that  I  captured  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Apatura  Iris,  the  only 
one  I  have  seen  this  year,  on  June  13th,  at  Portmadoc;  it  was 
feeding  on  a  dead  water-rat.  The  only  Nocturni  of  note  were 
three  specimens  of  Snierinthus  ocellatus,  all  males.  The  total 
absence  here  of  Pieris  brassiccs  and  P.  napi  is  a  striking  fact,  as 
there  were  plenty  to  be  caught  and  seen  last  year.  I  have  also 
from  this  place  the  following : — Pieris  cratcegi,  Vanessa  C -album , 
V,  Atalanta,  Argynnis  Aglaia,  and  Hesperia  Paniscus.  The 
above  amount  to  all  my  collection  this  season,  except  an  Agrotis 
Ashworthii  which  was  presented  to  me  by  a  friend.  The  same 
story  comes  from  most  of  my  friends  and  the  members  of  the 
Field  Club  over  which  I  preside,  many  members  having  given  up 
collecting  in  despair.  I  may  also  state  the  total  failure  which  I 
experienced  in  larvae  and  pupae  hunting,  being  rewarded  by  one 
pupa  of  Endromis  versicolor.  The  only  butterfly  that  was  seen  in 
any  quantity  was  Argynnis  Euphrosyne.  My  breeding-cages  have 
been  empty  all  through  the  season.  Altogether  the  additions  to  my 
collection,  to  compare  with  last  year,  amount  to  nothing.     It  is 
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r%rj  disheartening,  especinlly  to  a  hanl-workiii^  entomologist.  I 
agree  with  your  York  correspondent  in  the  July  number  of  the 
'  Entomologist  *  as  to  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera.— 
R.  W.  Uuoiiss;  24,  Church  Street,  Blaenau,  Festiuiog,  N.  Wales. 

Lkpidoptbra  in  Aberdeen  and  Kincardineshire  —Insects 
iu  this  part  of  the  country  have  been  exceedingly  scarce  this 
■eason,  especially  at  sugar,  only  a  very  few  of  the  more  common 
spedea  putting  in  an  appearance.  In  the  month  of  May  scarcely 
an  inaect  was  to  be  seen  at  sugar,  however  fine  the  weather.  June 
was  somewhat  better,  but  the  insects  which  in  former  years  used 
to  come  to  sugar  in  great  abundance,  such  as  Cymataphora 
drnplarU,  Aeronycta  menyanthUlU,  Iladena  admta,  and  H  rectilinea, 
I  could  only  ^d  about  half  a  dozen  of  each  this  season,  although  I 
sugared  three  or  four  times  a  week ;  and  in  July  could  only  find  Tri- 
pfutna  orbona  and  T.  pronuba.  Along  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire 
in  July  I  had  more  success.  Argynnis  Aglaia^  A,  Selene^  Satyrus 
Janira,  Lycana  AUxU,  and  L.  Artaxerxes  were  fairly  common, 
but  tlie  usually  common  L.  AUus  were  not  to  be  seen.  Hepialus 
luptdinus,  II.  telleda,  II.  humtdi,  Zygana  Jilipendida,  and  Lithoaia 
complantda  were  by  no  means  scarce.  Of  Dasydia  ohfuscata  only 
a  few.  but  in  fine  condition.  Pltmia  hractca  last  year  turned  up 
about  the  end  of  July,  but  as  yet  has  not  been  seen.  Larvae 
seem  to  be  more  abundant :  Trichiura  craUegi,  Bombyx  calluna, 
Satumia  carpinif  Dicranura  vintUaf  Notodonta  dictaa,  N,  ziczae, 
Aeronycta  nunyanthidis,  and  A.  myricw  were  quite  plentiful.  One 
curious  fact  I  should  like  to  mention  regarding  Plusia  interroga- 
tionu  larve.  On  May  27th  I  took  about  a  dozen  of  the  above 
larvs,  and,  strange  to  say,  only  got  one  single  imago,  all  the 
others  being  filled  with  ichneumon  larvie ;  while  in  former  years  I 
•earcely  ever  failed  in  rearing  them.— J.  Mundie;  22,  Watson 
Street,  Aberdeen,  Angost  4,  1882. 

TiEPiDOPTERA  IN  SCOTLAND. — Observing  tlie  different  reports 
of  collectors  on  the  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera  this  season,  my 
experience  at  Dollar,  near  Stirling,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers.  Butterflies  have  all  the  season  been  very  soaroe ;  even 
PierU  rapa  and  P.  brauica,  which  are  generally  very  numerous 
in  these  districts,  have  been  unusually  rare.  Caloeampa  esoUtn, 
C*  vekitiOt  UadenapUi,  II.  oUraeia,  Triphmna  arbona,  7*.  janMimi, 
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CharcBas  graminis,  Agrotls  nigricans,  Hydmcia  micacea,  and 
Xanthia  cerago  have  come  very  plentifully  to  sugar.  Triphcsna 
pronuba,  Xylophasia  polyodon,  Agrotis  tritici,  and  Plusia  gamma, 
in  comparison  with  last  season,  have  been  scarce.  Cidaria  miata, 
Thera  variata,  and  T.jflrmatahaiYe  been  decidedly  plentiful,  the 
latter  common  in  fir  woods,  where  the  larvae  may  also  be  found. 
The  Micros  on  the  whole  have  been  plentiful,  including  Crambus 
falsellus,  C.  margaritellus,  Odontia  dentalis,  Scoparia  murana, 
Roxana  arcuana,  and  Epigraphia  Steinkellneriana.  The  larvae  of 
Hadena  pisi  have  been  over-abundant,  whole  acres  of  bracken 
(Pteris  aquilina)  having  been  stripped  by  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dollar;  they  also  attacked  the  lady-fern  {Athyrium 
Filix-foemina),  I  may  safely  add  that  the  Lepidoptera  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  the  butterflies,  have  been  in  these  districts 
quite  as  numerous  as  last  season. — Wilfred  W.  0.  Beveridge  ; 
8,  Eldon  Street,  Edinburgh,  October  23,  1882. 

Notes  on  the  Season.— With  regard  to  the  Lepidoptera  of 
the  past  season,  I  have  to  write  in  the  like  melancholy  strain 
adopted  by  most  of  your  correspondents,  for,  as  far  as  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  concerned,  I  never  remember  such  a  dearth  of  insects 
of  all  kinds.  Only  one  butterfly  was  common,  and  that  was 
Vanessa  urticce ;  and  this  species  seemed  to  make  up  in  numbers 
for  the  scarcity  of  others,  being  more  than  usually  abundant. 
Sugar  was  a  complete  failure :  after  having  tried  almost  every 
night  for  about  two  months  and  being  rewarded  with  three 
Noctua  rubi,  I  gave  up  in  disgust.  Amongst  larvae  I  had  Choero- 
campa  elpenor,  Smerinthus  tilice,  and  Cerura  vinula,  and  few 
enough  of  these.  I  send  these  remarks,  which  are  of  value  only 
as  showing  in  yet  another  district  the  remarkable  paucity  of 
Lepidoptera,  to  be  attributed  without  doubt  to  the  severe  storm 
on  29th  April  last.— Joseph  Anderson,  jun.;  Chichester. 

Notes  from  Folkestone. — As  complaints  about  the  dearth 
of  Lepidoptera  this  autumn  seem  general,  it  will  perhaps  not  be 
deemed  impertinent  if  I  give  the  result  of  a  week's  collecting  at 
Folkestone,  ending  September  23rd,  1882 :—  Vanessa  urticce, 
V.  lo,  V,  Atalanta,  V.  cardui,  Satyrus  Megcsra,  S,  Mgeria, 
S.  Semele,  S.  Janira,  Chortobius  Pamphilus,  Lycana  Agestis, 
L.  Alexis,  L.  Adonis,  L.  Cory  don,  Colias  Edusa  (var.  Helice  taken 
the   same   day),    Qonepteryx    Bhamni,    Pieris   napi,    P.    rapte, 
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P.  hra$$ic4tt  Ilcsjttria  linra,  hikI  Polyominatus  PhlaoM.  Amon-jst 
the  moths  I  was  not  so  successful :  Pluaia  gamma  and  Noctua 
Mmthographa  swanned  in  sunshine  and  shade.  Three  nights' 
saganng  in  the  Warren  did  not  result  in  much,  probably  owing  to 
prerailing  north-east  winds  and  moonlight  nights.  Phlogophora 
wutictdota  }UHi  out,  ad  libitum,  I  counted  nine  specimens  on  one 
post,  with  their  wings  not  yet  dried.  Noctua  c-nigrumt  AgrotU 
Mucta,  and  Calocampa  vctmta  were  all  I  met  with.  I  also  came 
aeroBS  an  interesting  fact,  which  I  had  not  heard  of  before, 
▼iz.,  the  cannibalistic  propensities  of  a  large  species  of  grass- 
hopper. Whilst  having  a  rest,  after  working  for  Lycana  Adonis^ 
I  saw  a  specimen  coolly  devouring  a  smaller  comrade,  which  he 
held  in  his  fore  feet,  something  like  a  squirrel  does  a  nut,  and 
chirruping  merrily  the  while. — T.  W.  Hall  ;  279,  Lewisham  High 
Road,  London,  S.E. 

[This  reminds  me  of  a  recently  overheard  conversation  between 
two  boys,  as  follows :— *'  Teddy,  do  you  know  what  that  grass- 
hopper is  doing?"  **  No,  Ginx."  "Why,  he  is  saying  grace 
before  he  eats  his  brother !  " — so  others  have  noticed  this  habit. 
-J.  T.  C] 

CoLiAB  Edusa  in  Sussex.— Yesterday,  while  driving  to  Hail- 
abam,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  fine  male  C.  Edusa  flying  by  the 
wood-side. — Rosa  M.  Sotheby;  r?'>/«l  TTppei-ton  Gardens,  East- 
bounie,  August  80,  1882. 

CAPruBS  OP  CoLiAS  Heuce  neab  Norwich.— I  have  just  seen 
a  fine  CoUom  Helices  which  was  taken  by  a  collector  at  Heigham, 
near  this  city,  about  the  ITith  of  September.  This  specimen  was 
found  at  dusk  at  rest  on  the  leaf  of  a  cabbage  growing  in  his 
garden.  Ab  the  result  of  inquiries  tliis  appears  to  be  the  only 
specimen  of  Colia*  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich 
this  season.  It  wt>uld  be  interesting  to  know  whether  6*.  Edusa 
or  its  variety  have  been  sren  or  captured  elsewhere. — R.  Laddi- 
;  Upper  Hellesdon,  Norwich. 


AiKiTNKU  Latiionia  AT  DovKR.  —  During  a  recent  sojoom 
with  one  of  my  sons  at  '  '  ut»,  we  carefully  worked,  fni  every 
favoarable  opportunity,  ti  mi  haunts  of  this  beautiful  little 

species,  being  once  or  twice  accompanied  by   Mr.   Gray;    but 
although  we  saw  two  Laihanila  on  the  wing,  we  failed  to  capture 
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either.     On  the  last  day  of  our  stay,  however  (the  13th  inst.),  in 
company  with  Mr.  Gray  and  his  eldest  son,  we,  at  my  suggestion, 
tried  another  (though  likely-looking)  piece  of  ground,  and  had  not 
long  commenced  operations  before  a  specimen  was  started  up  and 
taken  by  Mr.  Gray;  and  shortly  afterwards  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
capturing  another.     We  therefore  decided  to  remain  where  we 
were  rather  than  revert  to   the  old  locality,  and  after  a  long 
morning's  work   our  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the  muster 
amongst  us  of  no  less  than  eight  captures,  our  only  regret  being 
that  we  had  not  discovered  this  resort  sooner,  as  some  of  the 
specimens  were  rather  worn  and  broken.     The  following  is,  I 
believe,  a  correct  list  of  all  other  captures  this  season  at  Dover  :— 
One  taken  by  a  lad  on  the  10th  (near  the  old  ground) ;   three 
(one  being  a  cripple  that  could  not  fly  far)  by  Mr.  Gray,  jun., 
and  one  by  another  gentleman  on  the  14th ;  two  by  Mr.  Webb, 
and  two  by  Mr.  Gray's  sons  on  the  15th ;   one  by  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Dover,    and   two  by    Mr.  Gray   on   the    17th;    one   by    Mr. 
G.  Gray,  jun.,    on    the    18th;     one    by    Mr.    Gray,  jun.,   and 
one  by  a  lad  (at   some  distance  from  this  spot)  on  the  20th; 
and  two  by  Mr.    G.    Gray,  jun.,  on  the  21st;   making  twenty- 
five  in   all,   the    "Queen    of    Spain"    thus    proving    herself   a 
brilliant  exception  to  the  general  entomological  poverty  of  the 
season.     Mr.  Gray  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me  (alive)  day  by  day, 
as  taken,  most  of  his  own  and  his  sons'  captures.     I  would  only 
add  that  during  the  whole  of  our  stay  the  prevailing  winds  were 
rather  towards  than  from  the  French  coast. — E.  Sabine  ;  17,  The 
Villas,  Erith,  September  27.  1882. 

Lycena  Corydon  in  KJENT. — Although  the  season  has  been  a 
bad  one  for  Lepidoptera  generally,  yet  in  justice  to  some  of  the 
Diurni  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  them  more  than  usually 
abundant,  such  as  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  Satyrus  hyperanthus,  and 
Lyccena  Corydon ;  indeed  the  latter  were  out  in  countless 
thousands  at  one  inland  spot  in  this  county,  and  I  was  able  to 
secure  a  very  fine  lot  of  varieties,  including  some  beautiful  upper 
sides  of  the  female,  in  all  shades  of  colour  from  light  brown  to 
almost  black,  a  good  number  having  much  blue  on  all  the  wings. 
I  attribute  my  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  place  being 
(as  I  believe)  quite  unknown  to  collectors,  having  never  met  with 
or  seen  anyone  about ;  and  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  workman 
in  the  locality,    "  Sir,  I've  heerd  tell  of  you  butterfly-catcher 
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gentlemen,  but  I  never  seed  one  before,  there  1  *'.  would  seem  to 
eonfirm  this  idea.  From  a  conservative  point  of  view  this  remark 
was  very  satisfJEurtory.-E.  Sabine  ;  17,  The  Villas,  Erith. 

Ltcjsna  B(£tica  nkau  Bournemouth. — I  have  to  record  a 
most  interesting  addition  to  the  Diumi  of  this  locality  during  the 
firetent  week.  On  Monday  last,  Oct.  2nd,  it  appears  that  Miss 
Staples,  daughter  of  Lady  Staples,  residing  in  Bournemouth, 
went  out  on  the  moor  opposite  the  West  Railway -station  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  red  admiral  to  sketch  and  paint,  when  she 
saw  and  netted  what  she  at  first  supposed— from  its  size,  colour, 
and  manner  of  flight — to  be  a  common  blue,  but  which  to  her 
surprise  turned  out  to  be  a  veritable  specimen  of  L.  Boetica.  As 
Miss  Staples  is  not  making  any  collection  of  Lepidoptera  herself, 
she  has,  after  painting  the  specimen,  kindly  presented  it  to  me, 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
its  capture.  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
species  I  purpose  submitting  the  specimen  to  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Carrington,  who  will,  I  hope,  favour  us  with  an  editorial 
note. — W.  McRae;  Westboume  House,  Bournemouth,  October 
7,  1882. 

[The  specimen  sent  was  a  veritable  L.  Boetica. — J.  T.  C] 

On  the  Emergence  op  Butterflies.— Mr.  J.  N.  Pierce,  of 
Liverpool,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  communication  in 
reply  to  my  note  on  Apatura  Iris  in  the  *  Entomologist'  (xv.  188), 
in  which  I  desired  information  respecting  the  habit  of  difierent 
species  of  butterflies,  upon  their  emergence,  clinging,  or  not,  to 
the  empty  chrysalis-case,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  reversal  of 
their  position  on  the  puparium  after  a  certain  time,  as  noticed  in 
the  case  of  Apatura  Iris.  It  may  be  interesting  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  myself,  to  know  the  result  of  his  observHtions,  and  I  there- 
fore forward  them:— ** With  reference  to  your  note  in  the 
'  Entomologiat,*  I  have  just  finished  breeding  a  quantity  of 
Vane$»a  Jo,  V,  wtiea,  and  Erebia  Medta,  and  notice  this: — 
VamutA  lo. — Many  of  these  imagines  on  euierging  cling  to  the 
pnpft-case  ;  but  not  in  every  oaae,  some  going  to  the  side,— these 
may  go  after  their  wings  are  developed, — and  remain  chnging  to 
Um  empty  pupa-shell  wings  downward.  1  have  not  noticed  any 
revene  their  position,  and  do  not  think  they  do  so.  FaiMMa 
iirtif#.— Some  leave  Uie  pupa  and  go  to  the  aide  of  tlie  breeding* 
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cage  to  develop  their  wings,  whilst  others  remain  on  the  pupa-case 
to  perform  the  operation ;  in  both  instances  hanging  with  their 
wings  down,  and  I  have  not  noticed  any  reverse  the  position. 
Erebia  Medea. — These  leave  the  pupa  immediately  and  walk  up 
the  grass  stems,  or  side  of  the  breeding-cage,  and  hang  with  their 
wings  down  to  develop."  Perhaps  other  lepidopterists  may  give 
us  their  experience  of  other  species. — Joseph  Anderson,  jun.  ; 
Chichester,  September,  1882. 

AcHERONTiA  Atropos  IN  Co.  Sligo.— A  fine  specimen  of  the 
above  was  taken  by  me  on  Sept.  24th.  This  is  the  first  I  have 
known  to  be  taken  in  this  part  of  Ireland.— Percy  H.  Russ  ; 
Culleenamore,  Sligo. 

AcHERONTiA  Atropos  IN  SCOTLAND. — A  Splendid  specimen  of 
Acherontia  Atropos  was  recently  taken  in  one  of  the  back  passages 
in  Yester  House  (the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale), 
situated  near  Gifi'ord,  Haddingtonshire.  The  moth  measured  six 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings. —  G.  M.  Brotherston  ;  18, 
St.  John  Street,  Edinburgh,  October,  1882. 

Emmelesia  Blandiata. — In  reply  to  the  query  attached  to 
the  notice  I  sent  you  respecting  the  capture  of  E,  Blandiata 
(Entom.  XV.  235)  I  am  "  quite  sure  "  as  to  the  identity  of  the  said 
insect.  It  was  among  numerous  other  species  which  I  captured 
in  Sussex  and  took  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  named,  and  it  was  he  who  pointed  it  out.  I  was  quite 
unaware  of  the  species  and  its  habitat  at  the  time. — [Rev.]  H.  T. 
Hutchinson  ;  Whalley,  Blackburn,  Lane,  Oct.  25,  1882. 

Reputed  Parthenogenesis  of  Anarta  myrtilli. — Having 
noticed  what  to  me  is  a  curious  thing,  I  venture  to  send  you  the 
following  note : — A  few  weeks  ago  my  son  (aged  four  years) 
brought  me  a  pupa  of  Anarta  myrtilli,  which  he  had  found  in 
the  road,  and  I  put  it  in  a  tin  box  to  please  him,  thinking  it  would 
not  survive  the  pressure  it  had  received,  as  it  was  nearly  flat. 
To-day,  the  14th  July,  requiring  a  box  for  collecting,  on  opening 
the  lid  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  imago  of  A.  myrtilli  and  the  eggs  it 
had  deposited  on  the  side  of  the  box,  with  dust  at  the  bottom, 
which  through  curiosity  I  put  under  a  pocket-lens,  when  to  my 
surprise  I  saw  a  number  of  small  larvse.  This  led  me  to  examine 
the  eggs,  and  I  found  that  they  had  all  hatched.     Nothing  could 
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poMdbly  have  got  iuto  the  box,  as  it  was  in  my  desk,  and  I  had 
almost  forgotten  it.  Of  course  the  larvn  were  all  dead,  or  I 
should  have  tried  to  rear  them.  Perhaps  your  readers  may 
enlighten  me  on  the  subject.— J.  A.  Watson  ;  Carsick  Hill,  near 
Sheffield. 

Retinia  duplana. — Mr.  Barrett  informs  me  that  my  supposed 
Retinia  duplana  is  a  male  of  Eriopsela  quadrana.  The  specimen 
was  named  from  a  type  in  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  collection,  and  the 
mistake  is  thus  accounted  for.  I  owe  Mr.  Barrett  my  thanks  for 
thus  putting  the  identity  of  the  insect  beyond  a  doubt. — J.  H. 
Threlfall;  Preston. 

Ptebopuobus  serotinus.  —  What  a  long  time  this  species 
continues  on  the  wing !  In  an  old  rough  iield,  overgrown  with 
Scabioia,  adjoining  Lepton  Great  Wood,  near  here,  I  have  taken 
it  this  year  continually  from  June  IJith  until  to-day,  October  14th. 
In  July  it  was  in  great  abundance,  and  has  gradually  decreased  in 
numbers  since.  I  only  took  it  in  fine  condition  early  in  the  season, 
or  should  have  thought  the  late  specimens  belonged  to  a  second 
brood.— Geo.  T.  Pouritt;  Huddersfield. 

CissoPHAOUS  HBDER£,  Schmidt, — Dr.  Capron,  in  last  month's 
'Entomologist*  (Entom.  xv.  212),  expressed  his  opinion  that 
Ciiiophagui  hederm  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  our  lists.  He 
is  certainly  right  in  the  matter,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
himself  taken  the  insect.  In  tlie  '  Entomologist's  Annual '  for 
1872,  p.  86,  Mr.  Rye  speaks  of  it  as  a  **  somewhat  rare  British 
insect;"  and  reference  will  be  found  to  it  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  viii. 
107.  The  genus  Ciuophagus  was  founded  by  Chapuis  to  contain 
thla  insect,  and  be  also  founded  the  genus  XyUckinm  for  Car- 
phohofUM  piUmui;  neither  of  these  genera,  however,  are  now 
admitted  into  the  Europonn  catalogue ;  CarphoboruB  is  made  to 
include  A'.  ifiloBUSt  and  CiMophaguM  hedera  is  considered  a  part  of 
the  genua  Jlylurgus,  To  tliia  genus  we  must  also  add  in  the 
British  list,  Hylurgus  minor,  Hart.,  and  probably  //.  lignij> 
Fabr.,  of  which  I  believe  there  is  a  specimen  iu  Mr.  1^.,  v. ., 
collection,  now  in  the  poMeaaion  of  Mr.  Mason.  It  is  an  ordinary 
sotttli  and  mid-European  speoias.  VVe  must  also  insert  close  to 
Sed^lMM  the  swty  distinct  Polygraph um  puht§een*,  Fabr.,  which 
taken  some  years  ago  by  Mr    Litwbun,  ucai*  Scarborough, 
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under  fir  bark :  a  full  account  of  this  insect  may  be  found  in  Ent. 
Ann.,  1872,  88.  It  is  also  probable  that  one  Scolytus,  at  least, 
and  another  Pityophthorus,  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  British 
list,  so  that  we  may  see  that  a  good  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done 
among  our  wood-borers,  and  every  collector  should  be  careful 
to  examine  closely,  and  set  on  one  side,  any  forms  of  which 
he  is  doubtful.  —  [Rev.]  W.  W.  Fowler  ;  Lincoln,  September 
15,  1882. 

Galls  of  Gymnetron  villosulum,  Gyllenhal,  and  Larv^  of 
Athalia  annulata(?),  Klug.,  on  Veronica  anaoallis. — Dr. 
Paxton,  of  this  town,  having  noticed  for  some  years  past  certain 
galls  on  Veronica  anagallis  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
here,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  River  Lavant,  at  Lavant,  brought 
them  to  me  for  determination.  The  capsules  of  the  plant  are 
transformed  into  a  roundish  green  gall,  about  the  size  of  a  dried 
pea,  some  of  which  upon  opening  contained  the  larvae,  some  the 
pupae,  of  a  beetle,  and  others  the  beetle  itself.  Seeing  it  to  be  a 
weevil,  but  not  knowing  the  species,  I  sent  them  to  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Fitch,  who  is  always  so  ready  to  impart  his  varied  and 
valuable  information.  From  him  I  learn  that  the  beetle  is 
Gymnetron  villosulum  of  Gyllenhal;  he  also  adds  that  he  has 
neither  seen  the  gall  himself,  nor  does  Miiller  mention  it  in  his 
list  of  gall-makers  in  the  'Annual'  for  1872.  Last  Saturday, 
upon  searching  Veronica  anagallis  for  more  galls,  I  found  the 
larva  of  a  sawfly  feeding  upon  this  plant ;  these  I  collected,  and 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Fitch  for  identification.  He  writes : — "  The 
sawfly  larvae  are  those  of  Athalia  annulata,  Klug.,  I  believe,  but 
try  to  breed  the  imagos ;  the  larvae  will  soon  go  into  the  earth, 
but  will  not  pupate  until  the  spring,  so  do  not  disturb  them. 
The  larvae  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  turnip  'nigger'  (Athalia 
spinarum),  which  is  well  figured  in  Curtis' s  '  Farm  Insects,'  pi.  b, 
and  in  George  Newport's  essay,  published  by  the  Entomological 
Society." — Joseph  Anderson,  jun. ;  Chichester. 

Naphthaline. — In  the  July  number  of  the  'Entomologist'  is 
an  article,  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  on  the  use  of  naphthaline.  I  see 
that  in  his  experience  of  it,  prepared  in  cones,  it  tends  to  grease 
and  to  discolour  cabinet- drawers ;  for  the  latter  I  cannot  answer 
but  the  white  crystals  of  naphthaline  I  have  used,  and  know  a 
great  many  who. use  it  find  it  is  not  only  a  preventative  against 
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mitM  but  that  gremse  does  not  appear  in '  ilie  drawers  when 
naphthaline  U  used  in  the  cHuiphor-cells.  I  can  onl^r  say  I  have 
used  naphthaline  for  about  two  years,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  is  nothing  half  so  good  all  round  both  against  mites  and 
grease.  In  nuny  casea  I  find  camphor  is  still  used,  and  generally 
plenty  of  grease  can  be  seen  on  nearly  all  the  insects. — Edward 
Cooke;  30,  Museum  Street,  W.C.,  August  16,  1882. 

Pbrvention  op  Mould.— The  Rev.  J.  Tasker  (Entora.  xv. 
5188)  says  that  glacial  carbolic  acid  is  a  perfect  remedy  for  mould. 
Now,  as  this  preventative  will  doubtless  be  tried  by  some  of  your 
readers,  and  as  I  suffered  some  years  since  from  using  it  precisely 
in  the  manner  described  by  your  correspondent,  and  which,  I 
may  add,  was  recommended  to  me  by  good  authority,  I  should 
like,  by  way  of  a  caution,  to  let  others  know  the  result  of 
my  experiment.  The  prepared  pads  #f  cotton -wool  were  placed 
in  my  drawers  of  Lepidoptera.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  it 
was  evident  that  mould  could  not  exist  in  its  company  ;  but  ere 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  me  to  thank  my  informer,  and 
congratulate  myself  upon  the  success  obtained,  I  discovered 
another  and  more  serious  evil  in  connection  with  the  Whites, 
which  in  some  instances  were  fast  turning  to  a  dirty  cream-colour ; 
this  fact  was  most  conspicuous  with  Liparis  saHcis^  Dysthymia 
Aamtiat  and  Afelanippe  Jiastata,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of 
the  Diurni  had  changed  in  appearance.  Here  was  a  curious 
problem,  but  one  easy  to  solve,  as  the  former  species  had  been 
cyanised  with  spirits  of  wine  possessing  the  orthodox  proportion 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  while  the  latter  had  not  been  so  treated. 
A  aubsequent  special  experiment  corroborated  the  previous  result, 
and  at  once  dearly  demonstrated  that  either  the  use  of  glacial 
carbolic  acid,  or  cyanising  insects  which  happened  to  have  white 
upon  them,  must  be  abandoned.  —  H.  T.  Dobson,  jun.,  New 
Maiden,  Surrey,  Oct  21,  18K2. 

Ebratum. — At  p.  288  tlic  capture  of  Harpnhu  oUongiusetUus 
is  slated  to  have  been  made  by  the  llev.  O.  P.  Cambridge.  The 
oaptiire  waa  made  and  the  communication  sent  by  Mr.  Frederick 
O.  P.  Cambridge. 
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NATURAL   LOCALITIES   OF   BRITISH   COLEOPTERA. 
By  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
No.  X.— FUNGI,   FENCES,  SAP,  FAGGOTS,    &c. 

In  the  autumn  nothing  repays  a  collector,  better  than  working 
atJFungi ;  not  that  Fungi  at  any  season  of  the  year  are  not 
equally  productive,  but  in  the  autumn  the  Fungi  themselves  are 
more  abundant,  and  other  methods  of  collecting  begin  to  fail. 
Among  the  beetles  found  in  Fungi,  species  of  Gyrophcena,  Bolito- 
chara,  Bolitohius,  Mycetophagus,  Proteinus,  Megarthrus,  Cychramus, 
Epurcea^  &c.,  are  very  conspicuous ;  Oxypoda  alternans  and 
Autalia  impressa  are  nearly  always  to  be  found ;  and  the  following 
Homalotce  occur : — H.  fungivora,  H.  fungicola,  H.  boletohia,  H. 
nigritula^  H.  sodalis,  H.  gagatina,  H.  angusticollis,  H.  corvina, 
and  H,  ohlita;  Agaricochara  IcevicoUis  is  rarely  found,  but 
Gyrophcence  of  various  species  are  almost  always  present; 
Oxyporus  rufus  is  occasionally  found  in  some  numbers,  mining 
transverse  galleries  through  the  gills  of  large  Fungi.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  the  above-mentioned  beetles  occur  in  the  large  soft- 
stemmed  Fungi  that  are  so  common  in  every  wood  in  autumn ; 
but,  besides  these,  boleti  and  all  fungoid  growths  on  trunks  of 
trees,  whether  high  up  or  lower  down  near  the  roots,  should  be 
carefully  examined.  Engis  humeralis  and  rufifrons,  Ennearthron 
fronticorney  Octotemnus  glahriculuSy  Cis  alni,  Triplax  russica, 
Tetratoma  fungorum^  Triphyllus  suturaliSy  Rhizophagiy  and  many 
others  may  be  obtained  in  these :  the  best  plan  is  to  collect  a 
bag  full  of  boleti  and  keep  the  contents  at  home  in  an  old  box ; 
large  numbers  of  good  species  may  be  bred  out  in  this  way. 
Even  the  small  scaly  Fungi  that  are  found  on  trunks  of  trees 
lying  on  the  ground  will  sometimes  produce  very  good  beetles. 

2m 
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The  rare  Sphindiu  dubiu*  and  Aipidiphorus  orbiculatus  have 
been  taken  from  fongoB  on  fir-trees.  Sphindns  dubiu$  has  also 
been  found  in  black  powdery  fungus  on  alder,  together  with 
LathridiuM  rugoius  and  species  of  Liodes,  Luthridius  Ustaceus 
has  been  obtained  from  the  same  kind  of  fungus  on  beech  bark, 
and  other  rare  LaUiridiif  such  as  L.  jUi/ormis,  have  occurred  in 
Fungi.  Carida  JUxuosa  has  been  taken  in  Scotland  in  some 
numbers,  in  hard  woody  fungus  on  alder,  Eptiraa  variegata  at 
Bannoch,  in  fungus  on  rotten  birches,  and  lihizophagus  cribrahu 
in  Tarious  localities.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  took  a  large  nimiber  of 
this  rather  rare  species  in  Ireland  a  short  while  before  he  last 
left  England.  The  exceedingly  rare  Diaperu  boUti  has  not  been 
taken  for  years,  but  is  recorded  as  having  been  found  once  or 
twice  in  some  numbers  many  years  ago  in  boleti,  by  Mr.  Kirby 
near  Barham,  and  I  believe  in  the  New  Forest  by  Mr.  Dale. 
Meet  of  the  old  collections  contain  one  specimen  at  least,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  again  turn  up  like  SpercheuM. 
Heledona  agricola  sometimes  occurs  very  abundantly  in  boleti, 
and  Bolitophagus  retictdatus  is  a  rarer  species  of  the  Heteromera 
that  is  found  in  Scotland  in  the  same  habitat.  Agathidia,  Cryp- 
tophagi.  Cholera,  Misters,  and  sometimes  good  Philonthi  (such 
as  P.  corvinui  taken  by  Dr.  Power  at  Mickleham),  may  be  found 
in  Fungi,  and  probably  most  collectors  could  add  many  species 
to  those  above-mentioned :  from  those,  however,  that  have  been 
mentioned,  it  may  be  easily  gathered  what  kinds  of  beetles  may 
be  expected  to  be  met  with  by  a  collector.  A  nisotoma  cinnamomea 
is  sometimes  found  intrudes;  Atomana  fimetarii  and  Hhizo- 
phaguM  pandleliH'oUis  have  been  taken  in  abundance  near  York,  by 
Archdeacon  lley,  in  Cuprinus  comatus,  and  the  Lycupcrdott  or  puflf- 
ball  almost  always  yields  Cryptophagus  lycopeidi,  and  occasionally 
the  much  rarer  Lycoperdina  bavista.  As  I  said  just  now  that 
Fungi  were  productive  at  any  period  of  the  year  as  well  as  in 
autumn,  which  is  generally  considered  the  great  time  for  this 
method  of  collecting,  I  may  mention  in  conclusion  that  I  found  a 
fungus  or  two  near  Lincoln  on  a  warm  day  in  May  last,  which 
were  full  of  Epuraa  dtUta,  Oyroph^ue,  &c. 

It  is  well-known  to  collectors  of  Lepidoptera  how  profltable 
a  ecilleflting  ground  a  wooden  fence  or  paling  is ;  it  is  equally 
good  for  Colaoptara.  Many  rare  species  seem  to  take  pleasure 
in  settling  on  palings  in  the  sunshine,  betides  those  species 
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that  utilise  them  by  boring  in  them.     Mr.  S.  Stevens  has  found 
the  very  rare  Teretrius  incites  in  some  numbers  on  a  fence  nea^: 
Norwood,  and  the  almost  equally  rare   Tillus  unifasciatus  and 
Lyctus  brunneus  sparingly,  on  the  same  palings.     Good  Staphy- 
linidce,  such  as  Calodera  umhrosa^  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way, 
and  many  other  species.    Longicorns  are  very  fond  of  settling  on 
wooden  fences ;  Molorchus  minor  has  been  taken  on  a  fence  near 
Hampstead,  and  the  new  Pachyta  sexmaculata  was  taken  not 
long  ago  on  a  fir-paling  in  Scotland.      Certain  beetles  of  course 
inhabit  the  interior  of  the  wood ;  of  these  Xyletinus  ater  is  one 
of  the  best.     Mr.  Hadfield  of  Newark,  one  of  our  oldest  collectors, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dawson's,  and  helped  him  with  several 
species  for  the  '  Geodephaga  Britannica,'  took  me  a  short  time 
ago  to  see  a  fence  on  which  he  used  to  take  this  rare  beetle 
plentifully ;  the  fence,  unluckily,  had  just  been  removed,  but  the 
number  of  duplicates  that  Mr.  Hadfield  had  sent  away,  and  still 
possessed,  showed  how  abundant  this  rare  beetle  must  have  been 
in  that  particular  locality.     One  thing  must  be  noticed,  and  that 
is,  that  for  the  species  that  settle  in  the  sun  and  are  not  borers, 
the  palings  must  be  new  ;  for  the  boring  species  they  cannot  be 
too  old.     Some  of  this  class  of  beetles  are  parasitic  (as  Teretrius 
picipes    on   Ptilinus),   but   it    seems    possible    that    some    are 
attracted  by  the  sap  and  moisture  remaining  in  the  new  wood. 
The  reason  of  this  probably  is  that  the  sap  of  the  wood  at  first 
is  an  attraction,  and  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  sap  as  a  method 
of  collecting.      If  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be  examined  in  the  spring 
after  it  has  been  cut   down — and  trees  are  usually  felled  in 
autumn  or  winter — it  will  be  found  that  a  large  quantity  of  sap 
is  exuding  from  them ;  great  numbers  of  beetles  come  to  this 
sap,  and  very  good  species  may  be  captured  among  the  Carabidee, 
Tachiiii  and  other  Staphylinidce,  Epurcem,  CryptophagidcB,  and 
many  other  families.    Longicorns  are  especially  fond  of  sap,  and 
may  often  be  taken  in  this  way,  especially  in  Scotland,  where 
Cetoniafloricola  has  been  taken  at  the  same  sweets.     The  sap  of 
birch   seems   very   attractive  to  many  varieties,  among  them 
Sphcerites  glabratus,  Epurcea  silacea,  E.  variegata,  E.  parvula, 
and  E.  immimda,  and  the  very  rare  Paramecosoma  serrata.    In 
the  second  year  the  stump  is  nearly  useless ;  fresh  stumps  should 
be  taken  note  of  in  the  winter  and  visited  in  the  spring  :  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  pile  chips  on  and  around  the  stumps,  as  they  harbour 
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the  beetles  and  keep  them  from  going  away.  Chips  themselves 
are  exceedingly  prodaotive  if  placed  in  a  heap ;  Homalia,  Phi- 
Umtki,  Triehopierygui,  and  many  others,  among  them  very  rare 
species,  may  be  found  by  shaking  them  over  paper ;  single  large 
chips  lying  on  the  groond  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  good 
beetles  attached  to  them  or  lying  under  them  ;  among  others  may 
be  mentioned  Ero$  Aurora  found  in  this  way  at  Rannoch. 

Faggots  are  well  worth  working:  these  again  must  be 
comparatively  fresh ;  an  old  faggot  is  of  very  little  use,  at  least  I 
have  never  found  one  that  produced  much  worth  having,  while 
Daggots  that  have  been  cut  only  a  short  time  and  laid  on  th  e 
groond  will  often  be  found  to  swarm  with  insects.  I  remember 
shaking  some  over  a  sheet  in  Sherwood  Forest  and  taking  quantities 
of  things.  LaUmdius  nodifer  of  course  swarmed,  accompanied 
by  one  or  two  of  the  rarer  Lathridii,  Epuraaparmda,  Trichopteryx 
fascicularis,  and  other  species.  Mr.  Matthews,  on  one  occasion, 
took  the  rare  Trichopteryx  ohscana  in  the  same  way.  From 
faggot-stacks  good  things  like  Cryphalus  fagi,  and  others,  may 
occasionally  be  obtained.  Trachodes  hispidus  was  found  in 
abundance  in  faggots  near  Leicester,  and  I  feel  certain  that  it 
must  have  been  from  faggots  that  Turner  obtained  such  numbers 
of  Crffphalus  tUia  near  Lincoln ;  the  tree  is  called  "  bass  '*  by 
the  natives,  and  is  a  species  of  TUia,  but  is  more  of  a  shrub 
than  a  tree,  with  the  growth  of  a  large  hazel ;  there  is  no  trunk 
or  bark  for  a  Cryphalu*  to  bore  in.  I  have  a  faggot  at  present 
eoDoealed  in  the  wood  where  I  believe  he  found  it,  and  hope  to 
torn  up  this  beetle  again,  though  hitherto  I  have  been  unsuc- 
eessfnl. 

Dry  bramble-sticks  are  very  profitable,  and  in  fact  dry 
•ticks  of  any  kind.  Under  dry  sticks  or  faggots  laid  down  in  a 
wood  to  make  a  passable  road,  the  late  Mr.  Oarneys  once  found 
StiUeut  fragiUi  in  abundance ;  Dr.  Power  and  Mr.  Fitch  shook 
this  same  species  out  of  some  dry  oak- faggots  in  a  wood  near 
Dorking.  Hedobia  imperuf/ij,  Pogonochena  dentatut,  and  other 
wpmm,  may  be  beaten  out  of  dry  brambles  or  hawthorn  hedges* 
The  Tory  rare  Tropidsres  niveirottrtM  has  been  taken  by  beating 
dry  sticks  ;  and  from  collected  dry  twigs  Mr.  Plant,  of  Leicester, 
onee  bred  Tropidere$  Btpieola,  We  are,  however,  now  trenching 
npoo  the  subject  of  wood-eoUeeling  proper,  which  will  be  fully 
trsatad  of  in  the  next  paper. 

Hm  IMmoI  Hmm,  liMQlB«  9ih  NortMbtr.  iSSS. 
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A    DAY'S    COLLECTING    ON    BEN    TIGH. 
By  J.  H.  Leech. 

Having  spent  a  month  or  so  collecting  in  the  Highlands  of 
Inverness  and  Ross-shire,  I  think  it  may  interest  some  of  the 
entomologists  of  our  southern  counties  to  hear  a  little  about 
Scotch  collecting  during  the  past  season,  I  will  give  a  short 
account  of  one  of  the  many  pleasant  days  spent  in  company  with 
Mr.  E.  G.  Meek  collecting,  and  which  proved  very  good,  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  many  this  season. 

We  were  stopping  at  Invergany,  a  little  villag(^  some  seven 
miles  or  so  from  Fort  Augustus,  when  we  decided  to  have  a  day's 
collecting  on  Ben  Tigh,  a  mountain  about  2800  feet  high, 
situated  about  six  miles  from  the  inn.  Making  our  preparations 
over-night  we  retired  to  rest  early,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  hard 
day's  work.  On  rising,  greatly  to  our  delight,  we  found  a  cloud- 
less sky  and  a  bright  sun ;  it  had  been  raining  almost  without 
intermission  for  the  previous  few  days.  After  a  hearty  Scotch 
breakfast  we  were  ready  for  a  start,  having  obtained  the 
*'  factor's  "  permission,  as  Ben  Tigh  is  a  strictly  preserved  deer 
forest.  We  first  made  our  way  through  some  woods,  composed 
chiefly  of  birch  and  fir,  where  Platypteryx  lacertula  and  P.  falcula 
were  to  be  seen  at  rest,  occasionally  being  tempted  to  stop 
and  box  a  Fidonia  hrunneata ;  this  insect  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  has  only  been  taken  at  Rannoch,  was 
flying  very  abundantly,  though,  as  usual,  rather  worn.  The 
reason  of  its  never  being  taken  in  fine  condition  I  believe  to  be 
this :  the  food-plant  of  F.  hrunneata,  viz.,  the  bilberry,  grows 
with  the  common  heather,  on  which  the  insect  always  rests  in 
preference  to  other  plants.  In  this  locality  the  heather  is  covered 
with  minute  cobwebs,  in  which  F,  hrunneata,  as  I  frequently 
noticed,  gets  entangled,  and  damages  itself  in  the  rough  heather 
with  its  efforts  to  escape.  Acidalia  fumata,  Larentia  cmiata, 
Fidonia  piniaria,  Larentia  pectinitaria,  and  a  host  of  the 
commoner  Geometrse,  were  put  up  at  every  step;  Cidaria 
populata  being  noticeable  from  its  variableness,  some  specimens 
being  very  dark,  and  others  with  the  most  indistinct  markings. 
Boarmia  repandata,  Venusia  camhricaria  and  Ellopia  fasciaria 
were  to  be  seen  at  rest  on  the  fir  trees.    We  also  took  a  fine  dark 
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variety  of  Dieranura  rinuUi,  although  rather  late  in  the  season  for 
it ;  but  we  were  not  yet  on  proper  hunting  ground. 

Leaving  the  woods  we  came  upon  a  fine  stretch  of  open  moor- 
land  gradually  rising  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, — a  very  imposing 
height,  from  its  symmetrical  shape,  and  from  the  absence  of  any 
other  mountain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  correspond- 
ing elevation.  As  we  proceeded  Chortobius  Davut  was  to  be  seen 
flnng  in  swarms  in  every  direction,  the  specimens  strongly 
resembling  the  Hebridian  forms.  C  Pamphilus  was  also  flying 
sparingly,  looking  dwarfed  beside  its  big  neighbour ;  and  every 
now  and  then  a  fine  Argynnis  Aglaia,  better  marked  and  more 
powerful  than  the  southern  specimens.  We  captured  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Lycana  AlexU  (female),  the  ground  colour  of  the 
wings  being  as  bright  as  a  male,  with  all  the  red  spots  very 
distinct,  the  central  spot  on  the  under  side  of  the  fore  wings 
showing  through  in  the  shape  of  a  white  ring,  and  the  costal 
margin  being  of  a  light  blue,  almost  the  colour  of  Lycana 
Corydon.  Here  also  we  boxed  some  Cramhm  ericellus,  the  prize 
of  the  day ;  and,  as  we  began  to  ascend,  the  pretty  little  Emmelesia 
blandiata  was  to  be  seen  in  every  direction  flying  in  twos  and 
threes,  and  in  the  finest  possible  condition ;  higher  up  we  came 
upon  Scopula  alpinalU,  just  out ;  also  P.  decrepitalis,  one  worn 
specimen ;  and  in  a  marshy  hollow,  Crambus  furcatellus  and 
C,  fnargariteUus.  The  Crowberry  was  growing  plentifully,  so  we 
began  searching  for  the  pupae  of  Pachnobia  hyperborea ;  we  soon 
found  the  larvie  feeding  among  the  roots  in  the  first  year's 
growth ;  but  after  half  an  hour's  search  we  gave  it  up,  as  neither 
of  us  were  "  very  keen  on  it."  The  little  Tortrix,  SericorU 
irriguana,  was  flying  about  and  settling  on  the  moss,  so  we  took 
a  aeries.    The  sun  was  high,  and  we  were  beginning  to  get  warm. 

After  lunch  we  went  on  to  the  top,  taking  Psados  trepidariat 
which  was  out  in  swarms,  tliough  mostly  worn.  Beyond  this 
nothing  fresh  occurred  at  the  top ;  however  we  were  well  repaid 
for  our  climb  by  the  splendid  view, — Ben  Nevis,  covered  with 
snow,  looked  quite  close.  Beneath  us  were  feeding  two  fine  red 
deer,  quite  unconscious  of  our  presence,  although  within  200 
yards;  and  the  ptarmigan  and  blue  hares  were  not  at  all 
ttOOODimon ;  but  what  attracted  us  most  was  a  splendid  golden 
eagle  flying  boldly  round,  as  if  astonished  at  being  disturbed.  On 
our  way  down,  beeidea  our  former  captures,  we  took  some  fine 
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varieties  of  Bactra  lanceolana,  and  some  Coccyx  ustomaculana, 
Aphelia  pratana,  &c. 

It  now  began  to  look  stormy,  so  as  we  had  our  boxes  full  we 
made  for  home.  Lithosia  mesomella  was  flying  in  the  grassy 
openings  of  the  woods,  and  Hepialus  hectus  was  common,  flying 
about  the  fern ;  H,  velleda  and  H.  humuli  were  plentiful  in  open 
fields,  the  latter  rather  like  the  plain  form  from  Shetland,  with  dark 
thorax.  As  we  got  near  home  we  were  startled  by  a  few  heavy 
drops  of  rain,  and  had  only  just  got  back  when  it  came  down  in 
torrents.  We  concluded  not  to  sugar;  indeed  my  experience 
of  sugar  here  has  not  been  pleasant ;  although  we  tried  very  pro- 
mising localities  in  the  hope  of  taking  Crymodes  exulis,  we  never 
saw  anything  better  than  Acronycta  leporina,  Aplecta  herbida,  and 
the  usual  band  of  "  sugar  robbers." 

4,  Holland  Park,  W.,  November,  1882. 


THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OF    HACKNEY    MARSHES 
By  Ernest  Anderson. 

The  Hackney  marshes  formerly  comprised  a  far  larger  area 
suitable  for  tlie  observations  of  an  entomologist  than  at  present; 
but  every  year  the  buildings  encroach  from  Homerton  and 
Clapton  on  the  one  side,  and  Stratford  and  Leytonstone  on  the 
other.  The  number  of  Lepidoptera  to  be  found  in  the  now 
limited  space  is,  however,  still  fairly  numerous,  though  un- 
fortunately many  species  appear  in  decreasing  numbers  each  year 
and  threaten  to  disappear  altogether  very  shortly.  The  cutting 
down  of  the  splendid  row  of  willows,  which  a  few  years  ago 
fringed  the  Lea  for  over  a  mile,  gave  a  severe  blow  to  Entomology 
in  the  district,  and  its  eifects  were  perceptible  almost  immediately 
in  the  reduced  numbers  of  willow-feeding  species,  such  as  Cossus 
ligniperda,  Liparis  salicis,  Smerinthus  populi,  Catocala  nupta,  &c. 
However,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  what  has  been,  it  will  be 
better,  for  the  benefit  of  present  entomologists,  to  enumerate 
those  species  which  may  still  be  observed. 

Diurni  are  poorly  represented,  Pieris  hrassica,  P.  rapa,  and 
more  commonly  P.  napi,  together  with  Vanessa  urtic(B,  comprising 
almost  the  whole  list,  relieved  by  a  few  Satyrus  Janira  and  a  stray 
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Atalanta  or  two.  In  special  years,  however,  Vane§$a 
and  Coliat  Edusa  have  both  appeared  in  considerable 
abundance,  but  of  course  must  be  considered  aa  visitors  only. 
Smerinthus  popuU  is  now  somewhat  scarce,  but  may  still  be 
observed  occasionally  both  in  the  larval  and  perfect  state  upon 
the  willow-trunks ;  and  the  pupaB  are  fairly  common  in  autumn 
at  the  roots  of  those  trees.  Coinu  li^niperda,  once  very  common, 
is  now  almost  rare.  Hep'udus  luptUinus  flies  swiftly  at  dusk  in 
June,  and  the  larvie  of  its  congener,  H,  humtdit  may  be  obtained 
commonly  at  the  roots  of  dock  in  May,  the  perfect  insect  being 
observed  in  countless  numbers  a  month  later,  the  females  being 
busily  employed  in  shooting  out  tlieir  small  black  eggs  amongst 
the  rank  herbage. 

In  the  whitethorn  hedges  the  little  larvie  of  Nola  eticuUatelia 
are  busy  throughout  June,  combining  with  Yponomeuta  padella 
and  Tortrix  ribeana  to  strip  almost  every  leaf;  the  imagines  are 
equally  abundant  in  July,  sitting  on  twigs  of  whitethorn  and 
palings.  Arctia  caja  is  common  in  the  larval  state,  but  the  moth 
is  rarely  observed.  A.  luhricipeda  and  A,  menth4iBtrit  it  is  almost 
nonecessar}'  to  remark,  are  everywhere.  LiparU  salicU  is 
abundant  in  all  stages,  branches  of  willow  being  sometimes 
festooned  with  the  pupae.  Orgyia  antiqua  must  be  regarded  as  a 
visitor  from  town,  and  one  Cilix  spinula  has  at  present  only  one 
record  all  to  itself,  hence  it  would  seem  a  rarity  in  this  locality ; 
but,  taking  into  consideration  its  size  and  habits,  there  ean 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  regular  inhabitant.  The  remarks  on 
SmsruUhu*  populi  apply  equally  well  to  Dicranura  vinula  and  also 
to  PygtBra  hu4;ephala,  which,  however,  is  perhaps  more  commonly 
met  with  in  the  larval  state  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

We  now  come  to  the  Geometrs,  of  which  the  list  is  very 
meagre.  Rumia  eratagata  flies  near,  and  the  larve  may  be  beaten 
from  whitethorn  hedges.  Crocallis  elinguaria  more  rarely  in  the 
•ame  situations,  the  larve  in  May,  the  imagines  in  July  and 
Angost  Jlemerophila  abruptaria  occurs  on  the  fringes  of  the 
marah,  evidi^ntly  feeding  on  the  privet  and  lilac  in  the  neigh- 
bonring  gardens.  BUUm  hirtaria  and  Boannia  rliomboidaria  are 
both  fairly  common  at  their  reapeotive  times  of  appearance. 
AeidaUa  BoUukUa  may  be  readily  obtained  at  dusk  flying  over  the 
mtxad  barbagA,  being  almoat  the  only  representative  of  ita  genua, 
the  exoeption  being  A.  ineanaria,  which,  however,  ia  rarely  aean. 
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Abraxas  grossulariata  fortunately  is  not  common,  and  out  of  the 
Ewpithecice  three  species  only  have  been  discovered  at  present, 
these  being  E,  vulgata^  E.  subnotata,  and  E.  centaureata,  the  latter 
being  common  on  flowers  at  night,  the  two  former  being  rather 
scarce.  Melanippe  fluctuata  is  abundant  and  well  distributed ; 
Coremia  unidentaria  and  Camptogramma  bilineata  being  more 
localised,  both,  however,  being  fairly  plentiful.  Pelurga  comitata 
concludes  the  list,  but  is  rarely  seen,  though  its  food-plant, 
Chenopodium,  is  very  abundant. 

Of  Noctu86  we  have  a  more  plentiful  supply,  a  large  number 
being  grass-feeders.  Acronycta  psi  and  A.  megacephala  are  both 
numerous,  as  are  also  Leucania  pollens  and  L.  impura,  the  larvae 
of  which  may  be  obtained,  in  the  early  spring,  on  grasses  at  night. 
Hydroecia  micacea  is  decidedly  scarce,  only  three  having  been 
observed.  Axylia  putris,  Xylophasia  polyodon,  and  X.  lithoxylea 
are  all  common,  the  latter  frequently  being  a  perfect  pest  at  sugar. 
Dipterygia  pinastri,  once  fairly  common,  is  now  rare  without  any 
apparent  reason.  Mamestra  brassic(B  and  M.  persicarm  both 
appear  in  abundance.  Of  the  seven  species  of  Apamea  no  less 
than  five  occur,  namely,  A.  basilinea,  A.  gemina,  A.  unanimis, 
A,  ophiogramma,  and  A.  oculea,  A.  ophiogramma  being  the  rarest; 
but  it  may  be  confidently  reckoned  upon  at  its  right  time,  coming 
to  both  sugar  and  thistle  flower-heads.  A.  oculea  is  very 
numerous,  all  varieties  being  common. 

Miana  strigilis  occurs  abundantly;  M,  fasciuncula  rarely. 
Caradrina  Morpheus  is  generally  a  pest,  being  in  great  numbers ; 
its  congeners,  C.  alsines  and  C.  cubicularis,  however,  being  much 
more  rarely  seen.  Agrotis  segetum  is  scarce,  but  its  absence  is 
made  up  for  by  the  abundance  of  A.  exclamationis,  A.  nigricans 
is  also  fairly  common.  Triphcsna  yronuba,  as  usual,  is  a  nuisance. 
Noctua  plecta,  N.  cnigrum,  N.  rubi,  and  N.  xanthographa  are 
common,  the  larvse  of  the  latter  being  very  plentiful,  in  early 
spring,  upon  grass  banks.  The  larvae  of  Taniocampa  gothica  are 
also  very  numerous  on  dock  in  June,  and  those  of  Orthosia 
upsilon  a  little  earlier,  ascending  the  willow-trunks  at  dusk; 
this  moth  comes  readily  to  sugar  in  the  early  part  of  July. 

Phlogophora  meticulosa  is  a  rarity;  not  unknown,  however. 
Hadena  chenopodii,  as  usual,  is  most  abundant  in  the  larval  state 
upon  knot-grass,  goose-foot,  &c. ;  H.  oleracea  being  equally 
abundant  in  all  stages.     Plusia  gamma,  Mania  typica,  M.  maura, 

2n 
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and  Catoeala  nmpia  conclade  the  list,  none  of  them  being  now  in 
saoh  nnmbera  as  formerly. 

At  some  future  date  a  list  of  the  remaining  division  in  this  list 
may  be  forthcoming,  but  it  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  say 
that  there  is  good  working  ground  for  the  Micro-lepidopterist 

I  should  here  like  to  call  attention  to  a  curious  fact  which  has 
become  known  to  me  only  lately ;  possibly  it  is  one  already  noted, 
but  I  do  not  remember  its  mention  in  any  of  the  entomological 
works  I  have  read.  Upon  several  nights  I  found  my  sugar  prove 
▼ery  unattractive,  though  there  were  evidently  numbers  of  Lepi- 
doptera  about;  upon  looking  for  the  cause  I  found  that  there 
was  a  superior  attraction  in  the  shape  of  the  patches  of  thistles 
growing  near,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  the 
flowers  which  were  attractive.  Many  of  the  thistles  were  densely 
covered  at  the  top  with  dingy  green  Aphides,  and  moths  in  great 
numbers  were  busily  engaged  in  feeding  upon  the  excrement 
which  came  from  them ;  so  intent  were  they  upon  the  feast  that 
the  glare  of  my  lantern  had  very  little  disturbing  effect.  The 
assemblage  was  composed  chiefly  of  Apamea  octdeay  TripJuBfta  prO' 
wnbat  and  Leucania  impura ;  but  many  other  species  were  sparingly 
represented.  I  am  aware  that  ants  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  upon 
the  excrement  of  Aphides,  and  have  read  tiiat  they  even  keep 
herds  of  them,  if  that  term  can  be  used ;  but  the  fact  of  Lepi- 
doptera  being  attracted  in  the  manner  described  was  entirely 
new  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  several  species 
not  included  in  this  list  are  in  existence  upon  the  marshes,  chiefly 
amongst  the  species  which  are  found  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
as  the  writer  has  not  been  enabled  to  pay  Kuch  regular  visits  at 
that  time  as  in  the  spring  and  summer.  No  doubt  such  species  as 
AgrotiM  $aucia.  A,  tuffusa^  Gonoptera  Ubairix,  kc,  would  repay  the 
seareher  during  September;  and  I  truiit  those  entomologists 
living  near  will  turn  tlieir  attention  to  the  locality,  which  may 
again  produce  the  coveted  Xyl'tna  lambda  {Zinektnii)^  which 
bybemates,  and  should  be  sought  fur  also  in  spring. 

4,  UaMoy  Bo«d«  Soadi  Haakn^,  SiptenW,  IMS. 
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By  John  B.  Bridgman  and  Edward  A.  Fitch. 

No.  III.— CKYPTIDiE  (continued). 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  unsatisfactory  generic 
divisions  of  the  Cryptidse,  and  jthis  is  especially  marked  in  the 
very  closely-allied  and  large  genera  Phygadeuon  and  Cryptus.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  certain  males  belong  to  either 
of  these  genera,  the  Ichneumones  pneustici,  or  even  Ichneumon 
itself.  Thomson  and  Taschenberg  have  done  much  to  unite  the 
sexes  and  generically  determine  many  species,  but  the  latter 
remarks,  "  I  am  still  convinced  that  many  Gravenhorstian  species 
will  have  to  be  separated  from  here "  (Zeits.  Ges.  Nat.,  1865, 
p.  68) ;  and  Ratzeburg  says,  "  I  expect  that  many  true  Ichneu- 
mons are  still  retained  in  Gravenhorst's  Phygadeuon"  (Die 
Ichn.,  iii.  141).  In  descriptions  we  constantly  meet  with  similar 
remarks  to  "  might  be  an  Ichneumon,  but  for  its  exserted 
ovipositor"  (P.  errator.  Marsh.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  v.  155);  this 
shows  the  difficulty  that  would  be  experienced  with  a  male  speci- 
men only  :  compare  the  remarks  upon  Taschenberg's  P.  aberrans, 
in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  Lond.,  1881,  p.  152. 

The  sixty-four  British  species  included  in  Marshall's  1870 
catalogue  were  increased  to  seventy-one  in  1872,  and  to  these  we 
have  added  six,  viz. : — P.  tarsatus,  Bridgm.  (see  Trans.  Ent.  Soc, 
Lond.,  1881,  p.  150),  P.  prohus,  Tasch.  (Z.  c,  p.  152),  P.  nanus, 
Gr.  (Entom.  xiii.  53),  P.fulgens,  Tasch.  (one  female  in  Marshall's 
collection  from  Bugbrooke,  Northampton),  P,  speculator,  Gr.  (one 
female  in  Marshall's  collection  from  St.  Albans),  and  P.  Marshalli, 
Bridgm.  (two  males,  labelled  ''procerus,  Gr.,  var.  2,  n.  sp.,"  in 
Marshall's  collection  from  Barnstaple) ;  of  this  last  species 
Taschenberg  says,  "  var.  2,  fehlt ! ".  The  first  species  described, 
at  Entom.  xiii.  53,  is  P.  variabilis,  Gr.,  var.,  which  is  probably  a 
distinct  species;  the  second  is  P.  semipolitus,  Tasch.  The 
interesting  subapterous  form  of  P.fumator  is  referred  to  at 
Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  Lond.,  1881,  p.  151,  pi.  viii.,  figs.  6-8.  An  out- 
line figure  of  a  Phygadeuon  is  given  in  VoUenhoven's  '  Schetsen ' 
(pt.  i.,  x^l.  i.,  fig.  18),  the  head  and  abdomen  of  P.  (Cubocephalus) 
fortipes  are  well  drawn  in  Ratzeburg's  '  Ichneumonen'  (vol.  ii., 
pi.  i.,  fig.  14),  and  P.  tarsatus  is  badly  figured  in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
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Lond.  (iH^l,  pi,  viii.,  tigs.  *4*,  9a).     Cnusuirni  ;/.(•  oi  the 

genus  it  is  remarkHble  how  few  specimens  havr  i.red.     We 

have  been  able  to  find  the  hosts  of  twenty-eight  species  recorded, 
bat  these  are  mostly  from  single  scattered  records ;  we  only  know 
of  five  specimens,  each  belonging,  however,  to  a  distinct  species, 
that  have  been  bred  in  Briuin.  Ratzeburg  says,  **  It  is  strange 
that  a  genus  which  is  so  extraordinarily  rich  in  species,  and  of 
which  numerous  individuals  live  in  certain  forest  insects  pro- 
duces so  few  species,  I  have  not  a  single  new  species  to  mention 
in  this  volume  **  (*  Die  Ichneumonen,*  iii.  140).  Many  of  the 
larger  Diptera  are  known  hosts  of  several  species,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  some  instances  where  Lepidoptera  are  given 
that  the  Ichneumon  was  itself  parasitic  on  a  parasitic  dipteron 
{Tachinida,  Sui.).  Several  species  have  been  bred  from  sawflies, 
and  one  from  a  beetle  larva  [Hypera  ramicis),  according  to 
Kawali,  who  records  that  he  saw  a  pair  of  the  same  species 
(P.  rufuhu)  in  copula  for  fifteen  seconds  on  July  23rd,  1852 
(Stett  Ent.  Zeit.,  xix.  67).  The  male  is  still  undescribed. 
Ratzeburg  gives  the  life-history  of  P.  pteronorum.  Hart,  (basi- 
zonuMf  Gr.),  as  bred  by  hundreds  from  Lophyrus  pini,  pointing 
out  how  its  economy  resembled  that  of  a  Tryphon  (*  Die  Ichneu- 
monen,'  i.  143-4)  ;  and  Bouch^  describes  the  larva  and  cocoon  of 
P.  eurvui,  Schrank,  parasitic  on  Fidonia  piniaria  (*  Naturge- 
schichte  der  Insekten/  p.  144). 

The  following  British  species  have  been  bred  :— 

8.  nigrita,  (7r.  from  Eristalis  florens ;  (Kuiu-ktli  iinauu. 

4.  fiavim«nu8,  Gr.      „     Emphytus  serotinus ;  Cameron. 

5.  dumetorum.  Or.     „     Stratiomys  chameleon  :  Giraud. 

7.  mfultts,  Owisl.        ,.     iiy{>ora  rumicis ;  Kawali. 

8.  fumator,  Or.  .,     Mamestra  brassies :  ParHtt. 
0.  tenuipet,  Or.         „     Pumea  oitidella :  SiebolJ. 

10.  trogliKiytea,  Or.      ,.     Emphytus  serotinus ;  Cameron. 

12.  ereus,  Or,  .,     .\|)oriH  <*rategi.  Pieris  bra«ic0  (byperpansitic), 

Eupiiliecia    cenUureata,     Boiys    verticalis ; 

Hriitchke. 
30.  bretis,  Or.  „    Carpocapsa  pomoiuuia;  (Bouche)  Ratxeburg. 

90.  flagiutor,  Or.        ,.    Deprastaria  beraoliaua ;  Boie.     D.  deprastaUa ; 

boodaiii. 
8d.  profligator.  Falrr.    „    DeprsMana    nervosa:    B<>iirh«'«    (teste    Curtis* 

'  1' arm  Insocti  *). 
ST.  ctnctoriuit,  Fahr.  (i..  «■       '      !  ^    ;     "  n 

38    psnrtvcntrtt.  OV.     .,     I.<|  I        like. 

Stt.  quadiispioua*  Or.    „     Enklalin  ap. .' ,  MantUoil. 
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45.  curvus,  Schr.       from  Fidonia  piniaria ;  Bouche. 

19.  obscuripes,  Tasch.  „     Cynips  Kollari  gall ;  Billups. 

56.  basizonus,  (9r.        „     Lophyruspini;  Ratz.,  (Reissig)  Ratz.,  Taschen- 

berg.   L.  piiii  or  similis ;  Brischke.   L.  rufus  ; 

(Heeger)  Ratz. 
67.  fortipes,  Gr.  „     Strongylogaster  cingulatus ;  Ratz. 

69.  subguttatus,  Gr.     „     Lophyrus  pini  or  similis ;  Brischke. 

Cryptus,  Fahr, 

Subdivision  I. — Thorax  black,  with  or  without  white  marks,  never  red. 

Section  1. — Scutellum  and  abdomen  black,  apex  of  latter  sometimes  white. 

A.  Metathoracic  spiracles  elongate  and  rather  large  (females). 

a.  AntennsB  white-ringed ;  hind  tarsi  not  white-ringed. 
'!=  Femora  and  tibiae  almost  entirely  red. 

t  Aculeus  one-third  the  length  of  abdomen.      -     3.  lugubris,  4^  lines. 

ft  Aculeus  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen.     -     4.  spiralis,  3 — 5^  hues. 

-;=-:'  Front  tibiae  testaceous,  remainder  of  legs  dark. 

I  Areolet  quadrangular.      -         -         -         -         11.  aterrimus,  5  lines. 

\l  Areolet  pentagonal.  -         -         -         -    6.  monticola,  8 — 9  lines. 

b.  Antennae  not  white-ringed. 

§  Hind  tarsi  more  or  less  pale-ringed.      -     8.  tarsoleucus,  4^ — 7  lines. 

§§  Hind  tarsi  not  pale-ringed. 

X  Hind  tibiae  and  tarsi  black-brown.       -         10.  cyanator,  6 — 7  lines. 

X  X  Apex  of  hind  tibiae  and  tarsi  black.      -       9.  moschator,  3 — 4^  lines. 

B.  Metathoracic  spiracles  small  and  round,  or  almost  so  (females). 

a.  Metathorax  without  longitudinal  lines  and  without  a  supero-medial 

area ;  aculeus  longer  than  the  insect.       12.  subpetiolatus,  4  lines. 

b.  Metathorax  with  faint  longitudinal  lines,  which  bound  a  more  or  less 

perfect  supero-medial  area. 
'1=  Aculeus  not  so  long  as  the  abdomen. 

f  Areolet  of  wings  quadrate.  -         -         13.  parvulus,  2^ — 3  lines, 

ff  Areolet  pentagonal.  -         -         -        19.  digitatus,  2f — 4  lines. 

*=««  Aculeus  as  long  as  the  abdomen  (|),  or  as  long  as  the  insect  (||). 
I  Areolet  converging,  pentagonal ;  extreme  apex  of  abdomen  white. 

14.  anatorius,  3 — 4  lines. 
l\  Areolet  not  converging,  almost  quadrate  ;  apex  of  abdomen  black. 

15.  furcator,  4 — 4f  hnes. 

C.  Metathoracic  spiracles  large  and  oval  (males). 
Antennae  not  white-ringed. 

a.  Hind  tarsi  ringed  with  white  or  fulvous. 

*  Hind  tibiae  red.       -         -         -         -         8.  tarsoleucus,  A^ — 7  lines. 
**  Hind  tibiae  black.    -         -         -         -  9.  moschator,  3 — 4i  lines. 

b.  Hind  tarsi  not  pale-ringed  ;   femora  and  tibiae  red,  apex  of  hinder 

black, 
f  Metathorax  with  a  more  or  less  complete  supero-medial  area. 

5.  rufipes,  3 — 5  lines, 
ft  Metathorax  with  only  transverse  lines. 
+  Thorax  rather  thickly  clothed  with  black  pubescence. 

10.  cyanator,  6 — 7  lines. 
\\  Thorax  with  a  little  white  pubescence.     -      4.  spiralis,  3 — 4|  hnes. 
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D.  Metathortcic  si '  Mnall  and  round,  or  nearly  so  (males), 

a.  Ant«infp  whii. 

*  I  A  joinU  ul  liiiid  tAffii  white.       10.  diffitaUu,  '2%^Ak  lioea. 

♦♦  -^  iiiU  of  hind  UPii  not  white, 

t  Uind  l«gs  rod,  apex  black.  20.  grm$e€M,  3| — 5  lines, 

ff  Hind  legs  Uack.      ....  n.  montkola,  8 — 0  linee. 

K  Aotenns  not  white-ringed. 
«  MeCathonu  with  distinct  lateral  spines, 
t  Areolet  almost  quadrate ;  supero-modial  area  perfectly  closed. 

Coxe  and  trochanters  hlack.         •         •         18.  parvuius,  3 — 4  linea. 
If  Areolet  converging  in  front ;  supero-medial  area  open  in  front 
Femora  and  tibias  red,  apex  of  hinder  black  :  int(>mal  ori)its  white. 

16.  bilineattUt  Sf  linee. 
**  Metathorax  without  lateral  spines ;  lines  of  aresB  prominent :  femora 
and  tibie  red,  apex  of  hinder  black. 
§  Mouth  and  internal  orbits  white.       •       17.  stomaticus,  3f— 4  lines. 
§§  Face  entirely  white. 

X   Areolet  pentagonal  or  8ul)quadrate.       •       18.  Uucopsit,  3 — 4  lines. 
X  X   Areolet  subtriangular.  7.  canalicuLatm,  almost  5  lines. 

Sbotiom  9. — Scutellum  pale ;  abdomen  black. 

A.  Metatboracic  spiracles  elongate  (male  and  female). 
Antenns  of  female  white-ringed  ;  face  of  male  white-marked. 

1.  viduatorim,  Jii— 5  lines. 

B.  Metatboncic  spiracles  circular  and  small  (male). 

Qnater  part  of  femora  and  face  black ;    hind  tarsi  white-ringed ; 
tegmenta  i^nd  and  3rd  chestnut-margined,  7th  partly  white. 

'-i.  bicingulatus,  4— 5^  lines. 

Sbctiom  3. — Scutellum  black ;  abdomen  red  or  red  and  black,  apex  not  white. 

1.  Aeoleus  not  projecting. 

Segments  '^nd  to  4  th  and  greater  part  of  legs  red.  60.  bdlui, 

3.  Aculeus  distinctly  projecting. 
A.  Metatboracic  spiracles  large  and  elongate  (females). 

a.  Aotenne  black. 

*  Abdomen  red,  base  black.  31.  ob§eurus,  3i— 7  linea. 

**  Segments  9nd  and  3rd  and  apex  of  1st  red  ;  aculeus  about  one-fourth 

of  abdomen. 

t  Back  part  of  meUtborax  slanting ;  front  femora  more  or  less  red  at 

the  ape&.        ....        m.  titUhtor  var.,  9| — 6  Unet. 

ft  Back  part  of  metatbonu  perpeodicular ;  all  iht)  femora  black. 

'^3.  tf^/uMolor,  5  linea. 

b.  Antaona)  white-ringed  or  marked  in  the  middle. 

X  Aoolaoa  nearly  as  long  a«  the  body ;  base  of  abdomen  and  lags  red, 
black. 53.  iwnidiu,  4  Hnaa. 


X  X  AdUeiii  not  loooar  than  the  abdommi. 

4  Abdooao  Mtirelf  red,  or  htm  more  or  leea  bUok  ;  aouleua  about  as 

looff  aa  the  abdomeu. 
f  Motaiaorax  with  two  long,  acuto,  lateral  spines ;  greater  part  of  legs 

dark. 98.  jpinofnf,  8i~4i  Unas. 

ft  MoUtboraeie  opinea  short  and  stout ;  greater  part  of  legs  red. 

80.  tpOHwr,  4—0  lines. 
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**  Middle  of  abdomen  red. 
I  Aculeus  less  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

22.  titiUator,  2f — 6  lines 
II  Aculeus  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 
§  Nervelef-i^  not  present.      -         -         -         24.  minator,  2^—3^  lines. 
^'  [Note.)— The  nervelet  is  a  rudimentary  nervure  that  sometimes 
springs  from  the  nervure  between  the  letters  /  and  q  on  the  right- 
hand  wing  of  fig.  2  in  the  plate,  given  at  the  commencement  of  these 
papers. 
§§  Nervelet  distinct.         -         -         -         -        29.  DiancB,  3^ — 5  lines. 

B.  Metathoracic  spiracles  round  or  nearly  so,  and  small  (females). 

a.  Aculeus  about  one-sixth  of  the  abdomen.      37.  analis,  2i— 4i  lines. 

b.  Aculeus  about  one-third  of  the  abdomen.        35.  hostilis,  3 — 3f  lines. 

c.  Aculeus  rather  less  than  the  abdomen.    39.  alternator,  2^—3^  lines. 

C.  Metathoracic  spiracles  elongate  and  large  (males). 

a.  Abdomen  red,  1st  segment  more  or  less  black  ;   hind  tarsi  white- 

ringed. 

*  AnteunsB  black.         -         -         -         -         31.  obscurus,  5  — 7^  lines. 
**  Antennse  white- ringed.      -         -         -       28.  spinosus,  3|— 4^  lines. 

b.  Middle  of  abdomen  red  ;  hind  tarsi  white-ringed  ;  antennse  black. 
f  Face  black  and  legs  also,  except  the  red  front  tibiae. 

I  Transverse  anal  nervure  of  hind  wing  behind  the  brachial  fork.^= 

22.  titiUator,  2^ — 5  Hnes. 
II  Transverse  anal  nervure  almost  opposite.     37.  analis,  2^ — 4^  lines. 
=!-  {Note.) — See  plate,  fig.  2,  right  hind  wing.     The  terms  behind, 
opposite  or  in  front  of  the  brachial  fork  alludes  to  the  position  of  the 
upper  juncture  (a)  of  the  transverse  anal  nervure  in  comparison 
with  the  lower  (y) :  it  is  said  to  be  in  front  when  a.  is  nearer  the 
thorax  than  y,  opposite  when  both  are  in  the  same  line,  and  behind 
when  a,  is  further  from  the  thorax  than  y 
ft  Face  white-marked. 
§  Front  (and  middle)  coxsb  and  trochanters  white-marked. 

29.  Diance,  3f  ~4f  lines. 
§§  Front  C0X8B  and  trochanters  black.  -  24.  minator,  3^  lines. 

D.  Metathoracic  spiracles  round,  or  nearly  so,  and  small  (males). 
Middle  of  abdomen,  ring  of  antennae,  tibiae  and  hind  tarsi,  white. 

39.  alternator,  2|^ — 3^  lines. 

Section  4. — Scutellum  pale ;  abdomen  red  or  red  and  black,  apex 
not  white. 

A.  Metathoracic  spiracles  elongate  and  large  (females). 
Abdomen  red,  petiole  more  or  less  black;  antennae  white-ringed. 

a.  Aculeus  one-third  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

26.  tuberculatus,  4  lines. 

b.  Aculeus  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 

*  Hind  femora  red.  -         -         -         -         21.  attentorius,  6  Hnes. 
*-:'^  Hind  femora  black.       -         -         -        27.  apparitorius,  4 — 4^  lines. 

B.  Metathoracic  spiracles  round,  or  nearly  so,  and  small  (females). 
Abdomen  red  ;  femora  and  tibiae  red  ;  antennae  white-ringed. 

a.  Hind  tarsi  white-ringed  ;  aculeus  about  one-half  of  abdomen. 

36.  porrectorius,  2f — 4  lines. 

b.  Tarsi  not  white-ringed ;  aculeus  almost  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 

38.  rufiventris,  3  lines. 
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C.  MeUtboncio  tpirielaB  alongited  and  laiige  (males). 

a.  Apex  of  abdomen  red,  sometimes  fuKcous. 

•  From  cox«  dark.  •    21    aUentorius,  4 — 6  lines. 
4^  Front  coxs  pale.  '25.  oZ^loriia,  4|— 54  lines. 

b.  Middle  of  abdomen  red :  hind  tarsi  white-ringed. 

f  Areolct  pentagonal.  l\^.  arrotfani,  i^ —6  \inm. 

ff  Areolet  almost  quadrate.         ...  43.  adtuttUt  4  lines. 

D.  Metathoncic  spimcles  round,  or  nearly  80,  and  small  (males). 

a.  Abdomen  red  from  the  3nd  segment;  hind  tarsi  white-ringed. 

♦  Hind  legs  black.    •  10.  Uucotarstu,  3-^4  lines. 
**  Hind  femora  red,  baae  black.  34.  Uucottictus,  3i  lines. 

b.  Middle  of  abdomen  red. 

♦  Hind  tarsi  not  white-ringed. 

f  Hind  tibiiB  red,  apex  black.  35.  hostilis,  8 — 3f  lines. 

ff  Hind  tibise  black,  bnse  whitish.  41.  tibiator,  3}  lines. 

ftf  Hind  legs  entirely  black.        -  .45.  uigrijyM,  4  lines. 

**  Hind   tarsi   and   antenna}    white-ringed :    margins   of  intermediate 

segments  white.      .         •  36.  porrectoriut,  $\ — 4^  lines. 

SiccnoK  5. — Scutellum  black  ;  abdomen  red  and  black,  apex  white. 

A.  Metathoracic  bpiracles  large  and  elongate  (male  and  female). 
Abdomen  red,  apex  black ;  legs  black,  front  ones  paler ;  antennas  of 

female  white  ringed.  -  44.  nulj^culatus,  3^ — 5  lines. 

B.  Metathoracic  Bpimcles  round,  or  nearly  so,  and  small  (females). 

a.  Hwd  tarsi  white-ringed. 

*  Antenne  not  white-ringed.    .        -         -        .    ant^nnaUu,  8}  lines. 
**  Antenne  white-ringed. 

t  Apical  joint  of  hind  tarsi  as  long  as  the  SJnd,  Srd  and  4th  joints. 

57.  $ltyaM,  5 — 6  lines. 
ft  Apical  joint  of  hind  tarsi  not  quite  so  long  as  the  Srd  and  4th  joints. 

aimmta,  about  4  lines. 

b.  Hind  tarsi  not  white-ringed. 

^  Coxe  and  troclianters  black  (?ar.  o{  migrator  and  citnbieU,  red), 
f  Hind  tibi»  white  at  the  base. 

*  AntenuB  bioubured. 

i  Post'petiole  subtransrerse.                          51.  migrator,  3— 4^  lines. 

if  Post^petiole  elonf^ate.        ....         cimbictM,  3— SJ  lines. 

♦J  d.         .         -         •        54. /Mi/ii/i^iniu,  3 — 4  lines, 

ff  i  1                           lite  at  the  bsse  ;  bind  femora  nhort  and  thick. 

47.  ptrwrinaUfft  9*-4  lines. 

^^  Cox0  red,  middle  and  hind  ones  psrtlr  black  at  the  base. 

Hesd  partly  fulvous:  ? spiracles  circular.  59.  r^fietjtt,  4^  lines. 

^^*^  r,,xH'  Hiiii  trochanters  rwl. 

X  i               :e  white  at  the  base.      •               50.  iticubitor,  9| — S  lines. 

X  y  i  >     '  >'•'.<»  not  white  at  the  base.                  57.  aimtfgx,  5 — 0  lines. 

<  M<  uihorscic  spiracles  small  and  round,  or  nearly  so  (males). 

s.  Autmoa;  whit'  - '         ....  ofiiamiu,  4i  lines. 

b.  AuisniMB  nut  ^                 i. 

•  Bsss  of  bind  tiuis^  wime. 
f  Hind  tarsi  wbite-rinaad. 

I  Orbits  and  bifid  msrli  below  toleoDS  white.  c^m^icu,  d|  lines. 

:;  OrbUs  oi4jr  white. 
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^^  The  5th  segment  the  widest.       -        -       51.  migrator,  3 — 4^  lines. 
^^^^  The  2nd  segment  the  widest.      -        -      54.  fumipennis,  3 — 4  lines, 
tf  Hind  tarsi  not  white-ringed.       -        -       56.  incuhitor,  Sj^— 3  lines. 
**  Base  of  hind  tibiae  not  white. 

§  Coxae  and  trochanters  red,  hind  tarsi  white-ringed.  v 

X    Apical  joint  of  hind  tarsi  about  three  times  as  long  as  wide. 

57.  carnifex,  var.,  4| — 6  lines. 
X  X   Apical  joint  of  hind  tarsi  about  four  times  as  long  as  wide. 

57.  elegans,  6  lines. 
§§  Oox8B  and  trochanters  black. 

0  Middle  and  hind  tarsi  white-ringed.    -     47.  peregriiiator,  2 — 4  lines. 
00  Hind  tarsi  only  white-ringed.     ...         48.  omatiis,  5  lines. 

Section  6. —  Scutellum  pale;  abdomen  red  and  black,  apex  white. 

A.  Metathoracic  spiracles  elongate  and  large  (females). 

a.  Antennae  and  hind  tarsi  white-ringed.        -         43.  confector,  4  lines. 

b.  Antennae  white-ringed,  but  not  the  hind  tarsi;  aculeus  about  one-half 

of  abdomen. 

*  Hind  femora  red,  apex  black.     -        -        -        42.  adustus,  4  lines. 
**  Hind  femora  entirely  black.        -        -         -        45.  nigripes,  4  lines. 

B.  Metathoracic  spiracles  small  and  round,  or  nearly  so  (females). 
Antennae  white-ringed ;  aculeus  about  one-half  of  abdomen. 

a.  Coxae  red. 48.  tricolor,  2| — 3  lines. 

b.  Coxae  black. 49.  fugitivus,  2^ — 3^  lines. 

C.  Spiracles  of  metathorax  large  and  elongate  (males). 

Femora  and  tibiae  red,  apex  of  hinder  black ;  internal  orbits  and  ring 
of  antennae  white.  -        -        -         46.  tinctorius,  3—4  lines. 

D.  Spiracles  of  metathorax  small  and  circular  (males). 

a.  Hind  tibiae  white  at  the  base. 

*  Hind  tarsi  white-ringed. 

61.  migrator  w&r.,  fumipennis  and  cimbicis  var.     See  section  6. 
**  Hind  tarsi  not  white-ringed, 
f  Apex  of  1st  segment  white.         -        -     55.  pygoleucus,  2 J — 3  lines, 
ft  Apex  of  1st  segment  not  white.  -     56.  incuhitor?  2^ — 3  lines. 

b.  Hind  tibiae  not  white  at  the  base. 

*  Hind  tarsi  white-ringed. 

f  Middle  tarsi  white-ringed.  -       47.  peregrinator  var.,  2 — 4  lines. 

tf  Middle  tarsi  not  white-ringed.    -        -         -       49.  fugitivus,  3  lines. 

*i«  Hind  tarsi  not  white-ringed. 

1  3rd  segment  red,  with  a  black  band.        -        50.  suhcinctus,  3J  lines. 
\l  Ist  to  4th  segments  red.         -        -         -     48.  tricolor,  2^—4  lines. 

Subdivision  II. — Thorax  more  or  less  red. 

A.  Abdomen  black,  anus  white ;  antennae  black  ;  scutellum  yellow  (male 

and  female). 59.  signatorius,  2i  lines. 

B.  Abdomen  yellowish  red,  petiole  and  from  the  4th  segment  black ; 

antennce  tricoloured  (female).        -        33.  minutorius,  2^—3  lines. 

C.  Abdomen  tricoloured. 

a.  Scutellum  or  post-scutellum  more  or  less  red  (male  and  female). 

57.  carnifex,  4-| — 6  lines. 

b.  Scutellum  white  (female).         -         -        -        58.  rufoniger,  2^  lines. 

20 
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PLATYMETOPirS    i'NDATUS,    De   Geer. 

eBKUS     AND     8PBCIE8     OP     HEIOPTERA-UOMOPTERA     NEW 
TO     THE     BBTTISH     FAUNA. 

Bt   6.   C.   BlONBLL. 

DuRDfo  the  past  sammer  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  collecting 
in  this  neighbourhood  with  Mr.  John  Scott ;  one  of  our  trips  was 
a  visit  to  Bickleigh  Vale.  In  going  there  we  passed  through  what 
is  now  a  meadow,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  planted  with 
young  fir  trees  about  two  years  since ;  fortunately  the  trees  are 
at  present  very  small,  and  I  trust  they  may  long  remain  so ;  but 
this  cannot  be  expected ;  consequently  in  a  few  years  the  only 
meadow  between  Plymbridge  and  Cann  Quarry  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  of  about  three  acres  in  extent,  and 
situated  in  the  heart  of  woodland  scenery ;  it  was  in  this  spot 
P.  undatui  was  taken.  On  our  arrival  there  we  each  began  to 
aweep  and  search  for  our  respective  favourites;  after  working 
some  time  I  captured  a  very  pretty  Homopteron.  On  showing  it 
to  Mr.  Scott  he  remarked,  ''  I  do  not  remember  having  taken  that 
before."  After  some  time  I  captured  a  second,  and  at  the  same 
time  thought  I  must  have  taken  it  ofif  a  fern  {Pieris  aquilina), 
having  just  previously  made  a  sweep  for  an  ichneumon.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  him,  and  he,  taking  the  hint,  devoted  his  attention 
exclusively  to  sweeping  them,  and  was  well  rewarded. 

This  pretty  insect  is  6  mm.  in  length,  and  of  a  beautiful 
chocolate-brown  and  orange-yellow  when  fresh ;  these  colours 
are  much  lighter  in  older  specimens.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
minutely  describe  it.  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  described  so  many 
before,  no  doubt  will  describe  this  in  his  favourite  magazine.  I 
may,  however,  say  that  when  at  rest,  and  viewe<l  from  above,  the 
apper  part  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  space  been  the  two  brace  zZ2> 
like  markings  on  the  elytra  is  chocolate-brown,  the  outer  margins 
yellow;  the  legs  and  under  side  of  the  entire  insect  is  a  lemon- 
yallow. 

Daring  oar  walk  back  to  Marsh-mill  Railway  Station,  I 
•nggsatad  to  him  oor  naxt  trip  shoald  be  ftirtber  up  the  vale,  where 
the  hraekens  are  abundant,  and  nature  permitted  to  have  its  own 
way,  believing  we  might  obtain  a  greater  number,  and  probably 
anoiher  rarity ;  consequently  on  Aagust  9th  we  visited  Shaugh- 
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bridge ;  but,  after  working  some  hours  in  the  locality,  did  not 
capture  a  single  specimen.  On  the  11th  we  again  visited  the 
first-named  locality,  and  were  rewarded  with  a  very  fair  number, 
mostly  females,  in  fine  condition.  We  may,  therefore,  presume 
that  the  above  dates  would  be  the  best  time  to  collect  any  that 
may  be  required  for  the  cabinet. 

Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  November  16,  1882. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES,  CAPTURES,  &c. 
Note  on  Chelonia  caja.  — While  wandering  about  Epping 
Forest  on  the  25th  of  July,  1882, 1  picked  up  from  a  tuft  of  grass 
in  a  bare  open  spot,  and  put  into  a  pill  box,  a  female  Chelonia 
caja.  On  reaching  home  (on  the  29th)  I  found  that  it  had  laid  a 
quantity  of  eggs  (afterwards  counted,  to  the  number  of  600)  and 
died.  The  eggs  were  watched  daily  until  the  26th  of  August, 
when,  as  if  by  magic,  all  suddenly  hatched.  The  caterpillars 
were  immediately  fed  upon  lettuce  leaves,  and  all  throve  and 
grew,  changing  their  skins  once  or  twice  within  the  following  ten 
days  or  so.  About  that  time  a  number  of  the  caterpillars — 
about  200 — began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rest, 
these  latter,  however,  continuing  perfectly  healthy  though  in- 
creasing but  little  in  size,  being  now  about  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  After  about  a  fortnight  more  I 
separated  all  these  sluggish  growing  larvae,  and  subsequently,  con- 
cluding that  they  would  not  now  feed  up  to  their  full  size  before 
winter  but  would  hybernate,  I  turned  them  out  of  doors  to  take  their 
chance.  The  200  thriving  ones  continued  to  feed  voraciously, 
growing  very  rapidly  until  towards  the  end  of  September,  when 
they  began  to  spin  up  and  assume  the  chrysalis  state.  Just  at 
that  time,  very  unfortunately,  the  lettuce  plants,  from  which  they 
had  been  hitherto  fed,  failed,  and  leaves  from  a  fresh  and  more 
luxuriant  batch  of  plants  were  given  to  them.  The  effect  of  (I 
suppose)  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  these  fresh  leaves  was  to 
disease  and  kill  the  larger  number.  About  30,  or  40,  however 
escaped  and  became  chrysalids,  ten  having  become  perfect  insects 
within  the  last  fortnight.  All  these  imagos  are  almost  exactly 
like  their  parent,  of  a  rather  pale  type,  but  offering  scarcely  any 
variety  in  their  markings ;  the  rest  will  doubtless  emerge  very 
shortly  ;  three,  in  fact,  have  appeared  to-day.  My  object  in  noting 
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the  Above  in  to  record  an  instance  of  a  fact  new  to  me  (thoogh 
perhaps  familiar  to  others),  that  out  of  a  single  batch  of  eggs 
laid  by  one  female  there  should  be  a  portion  (about  one-third) 
destined,  evidently  by  something  in  their  own  nature  and  vital 
flNPoe  (quite  independent  of  all  surrounding  circumstances),  to 
derelope  thus  rapidly  to  the  perfect  form,  while  the  rest,  under 
precisely  similar  treatment,  made  the  slowest  possible  progress, 
through  retaining  every  appearance  of  health  and  vigour,  evidently 
intending  to  pass  the  winter  and  feed  up  in  the  following  spring 
or  early  summer,  not  to  appear  probably  in  the  perfect  state  until 
June  or  July,  1883.  The  time  from  the  deposition  of  the  eggs 
to  the  appearance  of  the  first  moth  was  seven  weeks. — O.  P. 
Cambridge  ;  Bloxworth,  November  1,  1882. 

CiDARZA  RU88ATA  AND  C.  DOiANATA.  —  With  reference  to  the 
remarks  made  by  me  on  page  258  of  the  *  Entomologist '  for  the 
present  year,  that  the  Cidaria  immanata  taken  in  the  Island  of 
Arran,  could,  at  a  little  distance,  be  scarcely  distinguished  from 
the  Cidaria  russata  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  I  have  since  had  the 
advantage  of  critically  examining  a  large  series  of  the  insect 
from  Arran,  with  Mr.  Howard  Vaughan,  whose  special  knowledge 
of  the  two  species  is  much  greater  than  my  own  ;  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Cidaria  taken  in  Arran  is  specifically 
identical  with  the  Hebridean  local  variety,  and  that  botli  are  un- 
doubtedly Cidaria  russata.  Cidaria  immanata  has  been  taken  in 
Arran  by  Mr.  Howard  Vaughan,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
add  the  name  of  Cidaria  russata  to  the  list  of  Macro-Lepidopters 
taken  in  Arran.  Phasiane  palumbaria  should  also  be  added  to 
the  list  of  the  insects  captured  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  these  two  species,  Eubolia  and  Cidaria,  should  be  so  closely 
alike  that  an  experienced  collector,  as  Mr.  M 'Arthur  undoubtedly 
is,  should  have  been  mistaken  in  the  species,  particularly  as  he 
had  also  captured  in  some  numbers  Cidaria  immanata  in  Shet* 
land.  I  have  in  my  own  cabinet  a  specimen  of  Cidaria  russata 
from  Arran,  singularly  like  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  poly- 
morphic species  Cidaria  immanata;  indeed  I  confess  I  thought  it 
was  of  that  species. —J.  Jsnmbb  Wxib;  6,  Haddo  Villas,  Blick- 
hetlh,  8.E.,  No?ember.  188d. 

NOTBS  OM   BTPtlPITBS  KLUTATA  AND   ClDARU  RUSSATA.— Mr. 

Jenoer  Weir,  in  his  paper  on  *  The  Macro -Lepidoptera  of  the 
Isto  of  Arran,'  at  Entom.  xv.  968,  suggests  that  the  Urvn  of  the 
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small  dark  form  of  H.  elutata  feed  on  heath  (I  suppose  ling, 
Calluna,  is  meant,  and  not  heath.  Erica  ?),  I  believe  that  bilberry 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  food-plant ;  at  any  rate  such  is  the  case 
with  us.  Both  forms  of  the  species  occur  here  in  profusion ; 
larvflB  from  woods,  hedges,  &c.,  of  sallow,  willow  and  other  trees 
producing  generally  the  large,  greenish,  striped  form  ;  and  the 
moorlands,  and  especially  woods  having  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
bilberry,  producing  the  small  and  nearly  black,  in  many  specimens 
indeed  quite  black,  form.  There  is  usually  plenty  of  ling  growing 
with  the  bilberry,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  elutata  ever  feeds  on  it, 
though  being  such  a  general  feeder  it  may  to  some  extent  do  so. 
But  the  bilberry  plants  are  always  infested  with  its  larvae.  In 
similar  woods  too,  we  get,  along  with  the  ordinary  type,  a  very 
dark  form  of  Cidaria  russata,  having  a  black  central  band  on  a 
very  dark  reddish  brown  ground,  and  without  any  trace  of  the 
usual  slaty-gray.  I  have  sometimes  thought  these  were  produced 
either  from  the  bilberry  or  ling,  as  I  do  not  remember  noticing 
this  particular  form  where  those  plants  did  not  grow.— Geo.  T. 
PoRRiTT ;  Huddersfield,  November  1,  1882. 

Life  History  of  Emmelesia  t^niata.— I  have  at  last  had 
the  satisfaction  of  breeding  this  handsome  and  most-difficult-to- 
get  insect  from  a  dozen  eggs  which  a  female  laid  on  the  20th  of 
July  last  year.  They  hatched  during  the  second  week  in  August ; 
then  I  had  to  face  the  food  difficulty,  having  for  years  tried  to 
rear  this  species  and  only  once  got  one  larva  to  feed  up.  I  then 
had  tried  every  leaf,  seed,  and  flower  that  grew  near  where  the 
moth  occurred;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  until  accident  assisted  me 
so  far  then  to  that  which  has  now  led  to  success.  I  had  picked 
up  some  moss  thinking  it  would  be  suitable  for  any  larva  to 
change  in.  I  was  struck  by  seeing  this  particular  moss  having 
leaves  on  the  stem  like  a  fern ;  I  put  it  under  my  glass  ;  I  saw  some 
of  the  tip  end  of  the  leaves  yellow  and  slightly  eaten ;  I  then 
found  a  young  larva,  the  one  noted  above ;  I  thought— so  far  so 
good,  another  year  I  will  try  again  ;  I  placed  the  eggs  all  on  a  nice 
bed  of  the  Brium.  The  larva  kept  slowly  growing,  feeding  on  the 
dead  leaves.  When  the  moss  began  to  flower  they  ate  very  little 
of  it.  In  October  the  larvae— some  were  half-grown  and  others 
very  small— laid  up,  and  there  they  remained  doubled  up  on  the 
stems  until  the  middle  of  April ;  at  that  time  the  moss  was  in 
fine  seed.     The  warmth  of  the  greenhouse  made  them  stir,  and  I 
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wt8  delighted  to  see  the  seed-yessels  well  cleaned  out,  and 
thought  now  there  was  hope,  when  I  saw  three  fine  healthy  larva 
at  the  top  of  Uie  plants.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  disap- 
peared ;  I  became  anxious  as  to  their  fate,  thinking  a  great  wire- 
worm  that  I  found  among  the  roots  had  eaten  them.  However, 
on  my  return  home  on  the  1 2th  June  there  was  what  should  have 
been  a  fine  female,  as  bad  as  any  captured  one,  but  having  reared 
it  was  all  I  cared  for.  I  made  three  drawings  of  the  larva,  and 
now  give  a  plain  description  from  sketches  made,  but  I  think 
with  looking  at  them  so  much  I  could  remember  every  mark  on 
them.  The  larva  when  full  grown  is  short,  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  long,  very  slightly  attenuated,  has  a  very  peculiar  habit 
when  at  rest ;  it  looks  like  a  pot-hook.  The  ground  colour  of  a 
full-grown  larva  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  with  five  clear  black 
spots  ;  on  the  sixth  segment  a  still  smaller  spot,  which  are  all  of  a 
wedge-shape.  Between  these  spots  are  diamond -shaped  spots  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Eupith^eia 
larva.  On  the  sides  are  two  very  narrow  pale  lines ;  beneath  these 
the  colour  is  of  a  pale  ashy  hue  ;  the  head  and  legs  are  of  same 
tint.  The  head  and  body  are  clothed  with  hairs, — or  spines  I  may 
call  them,  they  are  so  long  for  a  small  larva.  Above  the  anal 
segment,  for  a  full  eighth  of  an  inch,  it  is  nicely  marked  with 
dark  and  light  brown,  which  looks  like  fine  net-work.  The  larva 
curls  up  at  once  whenever  it  is  even  looked  at  I  generally  had  a 
peep  in  the  evening,  for  during  the  day  they  were  often  not  to  be 
seen,  having  gone  beneath  the  moss.  Under  all  circumstancea 
they  must  be  difiicult  to  breed.-— J.  B.  Hodokinson  ;  Spring  Bank, 
Pmton,  October  1882. 

SnmoPALPUs  striatus. — In  September  1881,  I  took,  I 
beHere  at  Newmarket,  a  beetle  which  turned  out  to  be  SerropalpuB 
Btriatutt  a  continental  Melandryid.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  any  other  apeciuiens  have  been  met  with. — E.  Blundkkl  ; 
Moolton  Lodge,  Luton,  Oct.  11.  18R2. 

[8.$triatu§,  HelleniuB,  is  included  in  Sharp's  *  Catalogue'  and 
PtMoe'a  '  List.'     See  Ent  Ann.,  1872,  pp.  76-8.— £.  A.  F.] 

BaxATBA  LDnuBn,  Lififi.,  mbab  Hastiiiob.— The  Rev.  W.  W. 
Fowler  tpeaka  of  Ramaira  as  oeourrtDg  near  London  and  Deal 
(Entom«  XV.  2S0).  In  1879  and  1880  this  insect  was  extremely 
abundant  in  ponds  at  Bopeep  and  GuesUing,  and  aUo  near  the 
town  reservoirs.   For  the  last  two  years,  however,  I  have  searched 
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in  vain  in  the  same  places.  At  Keigate  I  took  two  or  three 
specimens  in  a  pond  in  the  Castle  Fields  in  April,  1879. 
Naucoris  cimicoides,  Linn.,  used  to  swarm  in  this  same  pond. — 
E.  P.  Collett;  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  October  10,  1882. 

HoPLisus  BiciNCTUs,  RossL— -On  the  1st  August  last,  between 
Bickleigh  Bridge  and  the  railway  station,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  two  females  of  this  rare  wasp.  It  differs,  however,  from 
Mr.  Smith's  description  in  having  the  fuscous  portion  of  the 
flagellum  extended  to  and  beyond  the  last  apical  joint;  in  having 
on  the  scutellum  a  yellow  line,  instead  of  two  spots ;  on  the  1st 
segment  of  the  abdomen  two  egg-shaped  spots  broadly  united, 
and  covering  the  upper  surface  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sides 
(in  fact  it  would  be  better  described  as  a  band),  instead  of  two 
triangular  spots ;  the  broad  yellow  band  on  the  2nd  segment  is 
continued  across  the  venter ;  the  narrower  band  on  the  3rd  is  not 
continued  across  the  venter,  but  is  represented  by  a  dot  on  each 
side  and  two  in  the  centre,  in  one  specimen  ;  in  the  other  the 
central  dots  are  wanting.  Mr.  E.  Saunders  describes  this  insect 
with  two  spots  on  the  1st  segment,  and  length  11  mm.;  these 
specimens  are  respectively  9  and  95-  mm. — G.  C.  Bignell. 

Entomology  of  Australia. — I  may  premise  by  stating  that  I 
am  an  amateur  entomologist,  living  in  the  Bush  on  a  cattle- 
station  some  80  miles  south-west  of  Rockhampton,  and  being 
desirous  of  extending  my  collection  of  insects,  and  moreover  en- 
couraged by  that  felicitous  motto  on  your  *  Entomologist,'  I  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  if  you  would  kindly  introduce  me  to  some  of 
your  entomological  acquaintances  who  perhaps  would  be  glad  to 
make  exchanges,  either  for  the  Coleoptera  or  Lepidoptera  of 
Australia.  My  desiderata  are  foreign  Lepidoptera  or  Coleoptera, 
not  European.  I  could  obtain  Flies,  Hornets,  &c.,  or  Bugs, 
should  they  be  desiderata.  I  trust  you  may  meet  with  some  who 
would  be  inclined  to  correspond. — Geo.  Barnard  ;  Coomooboo- 
laroo,  Duaringa,  via  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 


OBITUARY. 
William  Hey.— The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hey,  born  at 
Ockbrook,  in  Derbyshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  Vicar  for 
over  forty  years,  died  at  the  Canon's  residence  within  the  Cathedral 
precincts,  at  York,  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  November  22nd, 
1882,  in  his  72nd  year.     To  those  who,  like  the  writer  of  this 
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notioe,  knew  the  Rev.  Canon  Hey  at  the  time  when  he  most 
duoualy  worked  the  Ooleoptera  of  York  diBtriet,  the  annonnoe- 
flMnt  of  his  death  comes  almost  as  a  personal  loss,  and  a 
remindf  r  that  one  may  outlive  one*8  earliest  friends.  Although 
not  an  obtmsiTe  writer  upon  that  branch  of  Entomology,  Coleo- 
ptera,  which  was  his  particular  forte,  few  men  knew  the  great 
di  -iP  Hydrodephega  so  well  as  he.  His  careful  examination 
of  the  aquatic  life  of  the  ponds  adjoining  the  well-known  boggy 
ground  near  Askham  resulted  in  the  addition  of,  we  believe, 
more  than  one  species  to  the  British  fauna,  and  many  species, 
which  were  almost  unknown  in  the  collections  of  the  time,  found 
numerous  representatives  through  the  kindness  of  this  amiable 
collector.  In  his  earlier  life,  while  at  Cambridge,  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  district,  and  used, 
years  afterwards,  to  point  out  with  pride  specimens  of  Polyommaiui 
Hippothoe  in  his  collection  as  his  own  capture.  Although  a 
man  whose  time  was  very  fully  occupied  by  constantly  increasing 
Church  work — amongst  other  important  appointments  he  was 
Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  Canon  Residentiary  and  Precentor  of 
York,  Rural  Dean,  Vicar  of  St.  Olives,  York,  and  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  York — the  venerable  Archdeacon 
ever  found  opportunity  to  entertain  even  the  most  humble  worker 
in  his  favourite  study,  and  to  afford  the  student  such  assistance 
as  he  might,  with  such  felicity  as  to  send  away  the  young  ento- 
mologist feeling  that  in  addition  to  obtaining  knowledge  he  had 
also  made  a  friend.  In  the  local  scientific  world  he  was  associated 
with  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  to  tlie  council  of  which 
he  was  elected  in  1841,  and  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  one  of  the  honorary  curators,  taking  the  meteorological 
department  of  the  Museum,  and  sole  curator  of  the  insects  and 
Crustacea;  being  likewise  a  vice-president  of  the  Society.  Aroh* 
deacon  Hey  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  British 
Association,  and  will  be  well  recollected  by  those  who  attended 
the  Jubilee  of  that  Society,  held  last  year  in  York,  for  the  great 
personal  interest  which  he  took  in  its  business  on  that  occasion. 
We  may  oonclude  bj  observing  that  this  is  another  instance  of 
hereditary  scienttfie  taste,  his  grandfather,  William  Hey,  F.R.S., 
of  Leeda,  being  one  of  the  shining-lights  of  his  day  in  philosophy 
ajid  science.  We  understand  the  liev.  W.  C.  Hey,  son  of  the  late 
Arebdeaoon,  inherits  his  father's  taste  as  a  Coleoptertst^J.T.  C. 

WMMtf\iiLmMAU  Aku  tu..  fiiiftncim,  UAtioM  uauukm,  lum>um.  K.c. 
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